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The Something called Character is not 
achieved over night or created at will. It 
Is astructure founded and maintained by 
performance. No way has been invented 
to hurry it, but when it is attained it 
makes past achievement an enduring 
part of Today and a guarantor 
for Tomorrow. 


Linotype Character has always marked 
Linotype Leadership 
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It has always been interesting to the editor to mingle with men engaged in organizing 
the printing industry. Field men, secretaries, department heads of the U. T. A., all make 
entertaining company for one wishing to aid in bettering the business conditions of the 
Graphic Arts. The editor has always been impressed by the earnestness of these men— 
how they talk of their work and the interest they show. Whenever two “organizers” get 
together a discussion is certain to result on ‘““‘why”’ and “how.” 


No wonder the U. T. A. has made such a wonderful success during the period of its 
renaissance! With such zealots the cause cannot help but go forward. May the good 
work continue.—The Ed. 
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Largest Convention of History Brings 
Solution of Many Serious Problems 


Addresses by Prominent Men. 


printers, been alive the week before last, and 

had he passed through St. Louis any day of 
that week, it is certain that he would have stopped 
off to greet kindred spirits. 


And even though Ben's objective had been Can- 
ada or Cuba or any other place where man can still 
call himself free, it is equally certain that he would 
have lost all of his desire for haste and would have 
remained in the Mississippi city until the west winds 
had blown away the last odor of printers’ ink. 


H:: Ben Franklin, the patron saint of American 


Since Ben Franklin could not be present he was 
represented by over fifteen hundred of his followers 
from every state in the Union and every section of 
Canada, and the Hotel Statler on the days of Sep- 
tember 13, 14, 15 and 16 was filled to overflowing 
with printers, supplymen and their families. 


Early Sunday morning, September 12, the van- 
guard began arriving, although the middle of the 
previous week had seen a number of supplymen on 
hand to prepare their exhibits, which took up the 
entire second floor of the Statler. By Sunday eve- 
ning the lobby was filled with delezates from New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans and Texas and over 
five hundred persons had been registered by the 
corps of sweltering clerks when midnight came. 

The main body of delegates did not arrive until 
Monday morning, however, when special trains and 
cars brought in over a thousand more visitors. The 
registration of these started bright and early and 
continued through the entire day and long into the 
night. 


Green Opens First Session 


The first session opened Monday morning with 
President William Green, New York, in the chair. 
Addresses of welcome were given by Henry W. Kiel, 
mayor of St. Louis, and Harry S. Collins, vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Ben Franklin Club and re- 
sponded to by Treasurer Fred W. Gage. 


The convention hall was much too small to hold 
more than a portion of the delegates and the balcony 
and every available bit of space was filled. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read 
by Secretary Joseph A. Borden, who was followed 
by Mr. Green, who delivered his annual address as 
president. Wm. J. Eynon, first vice-president, then 
presented the annual report of the executive com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman. 

“The Time for Action” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Secretary Borden, in which he told of the 
great work done by the U. T. A. since starting on 
the “Three-Year Plan."’ Mr. Borden showed that 
investigation proved the average return on more than 
$252,000,000 of printing business has only been 
314 per cent. This should have been $52,000,000 
instead of the $9,000,000 which resulted from the 
31% per cent profit, Secretary Borden declared. 

Colonel Edward T. Miller, executive secretary of 
the U. T. A., was the next speaker at the morning 
session, Colonel Miller speaking on “The Typoth- 
etae, the Institution."’ He declared the Typothetae 


Fifteen Hundred Persons Attend 


to be imbued with the spirit of revolutionizing the 
printing industry. In three years it has grown 200 
per cent. Scores of young men have taken up the 
work as a career. Over a hundred and twenty-five 
large printing centers have been organized and the 
general offices at Chicago have been enlarged to 
provide departments for rendering service to its 
members in cost finding, accounting, advertising, 
industrial research and technical education. 


One Thousand Cost Systems Installed 


Don V. Gerking, director of the Typothetae’s or- 
ganization department, was the next speaker. Di- 
rector Gerking told of men under his charge making 
over 3,600 personal calls during the past year and 
of having installed over a thousand Standard Cost 
Systems. Other speakers were F. A. Silcox, director 
department of industrial relations; T. R. Covey, Bal- 
timore, on ‘Industrial Insurance,” and F. W. Ran- 
dolph, secretary-manager of the Detroit Typothetae- 
Franklin association on ‘*“The Permanent Plan.” E. 
J. McCarthy, chairman of the Trade Composition 
Association, also spoke at the morning session. 

No general session of the U. T. A. was held Mon- 
day afternoon, but two sectional meetings took 
place. One was for secretaries, organizers and cost 
accountants, over which Director Gerking presided, 
and the other was the opening session of the annual 
convention of the International Trade Composition 
Association. 

The secretaries and organizers were greeted by 
President Green, who was followed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Eynon on “‘Co-ordination of International and 
Local Work,’ Secretary Borden on “Organization 
Ideals,’ Secretary Miller on “The Business End of 
It’’ and O. H. Mickel, secretary at San Antonio, on 
‘Co-operation With the International.” 

Other speakers at this session were H. P. Hogan, 
U. T. A. representative, on “Selling the Organiza- 
tion; John Hill, secretary at Baltimore, on ‘‘Keep- 
ing the Membership Sold;’’ George Voorhees, re- 
search department, on ‘Estimating From the Black 
Book;’’ H. L. Schmidt, U. T. A. cost accountant, on 
“Installing the Standard Cost System,’ and E. G. 
Nelson, secretary at Boston, who spoke on ‘‘Keeping 
the Standard Cost System in Operation.’ The last 
speaker of the afternoon was Mr. Gerking, on the 
‘Bureau of Local Service.”’ 


Bookbinders Perfect Organization 


Sessions were also held by the bookbinders, who 
perfected an organization, and the Closed Shop 
Branch, which took up the matter of the forty-four 
hour week, a full account of which is given on an- 
other page of this magazine. 

The report of the committee on nominations was 
made the first thing Tuesday morning when it was 
announced that First Vice-President Wm. J. Eynon 
of Washington, D. C., had been elected as president; 
J. Linton Engle of Philadelphia as vice-president and 
Fred W. Gage renominated for treasurer. The three 

Continued on page 60 
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President Eynon, United Typothetae of America 


WILLIAM J. EYNON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Bill” Eynon, as he is generally known, has taken 
an active part in organization work ever since he was 
knee high to a grasshopper. In Washington, where 
he is one of the officials of the Byron S. Adams Com- 
pany, he is not only one of the best known and best 
liked men in the printing trade, but also stands high 
in the civic life of the city. He is a member of prac- 
tically all of the clubs of Washington and is con- 
nected with one of the banks. A letter addressed 
to * ‘Bill’ Eynon, Printer,’’ with no city or state ad- 


dress, would probably reach him as quickly as 
though sent “c/o Byron S. Adams & Co., Washing- 
ton, DsCs 


He has spent years of his life furthering the work 
of the U. T. A. and has spoken at some time or an- 
other to practically every local organization in the 
country. For the past year he has been vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee of the 
U. T. A.—this year he is president. 
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Paper Shortage to Continue 


Shortage of raw materials together with increased demand gives no promise 


of better market conditions. 


Present high prices to continue. 


Standardization only way to increase stocks. 
R. P. ANDREWS, President National Paper Trade Association 


HE printing industry, like banking, reaches into 

all other industries. Fortunately, it does not 

depend upon the prosperity of any single in- 
dustry. Three or four of the main industries of the 
country may feel some curtailment and yet the effect 
of this on the printing industry as a whole may be 
almost nil. Since printing reaches into all other in- 
dustries no one should be more interested in the 
general business conditions than the printer, who, in 
this respect, should have the same point of view as 


the banker. 


After careful study of the factors entering into 
general business conditions for the coming year | am 
firmly of the opinion, and it is not merely a personal 
opinion, but reflects the conclusions of many able 
bankers and business men with whom I have dis- 
cussed this subject—I am of the opinion that for 
1921 we in the printing and paper industry may 
confidently look forward to a year of good business. 


The activity of the Federal Reserve Board in cur- 
tailing credit, combined with sharp reduction in 
prices in some lines, has created a volume of discus- 
sion which has given some men the impression that 
business is on the toboggan. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. As a matter of fact, the ap- 
plication of the Federal Reserve policy with regard 
to the restriction of credit is being in the main wisely 
administered. There has been no general blanket 
rule of thumb curtailment of business operations. 
Some industries have already gone through a con- 
siderable process of readjustment. For other in- 
dustries this process must continue. It is a process 
which is going to produce better rather than poorer 
conditions. It may be compared to a man who, be- 
ing below par, physically, from overeating, goes on 
a diet for a short time to regain his normal physical 
strength and resume his normal activity. 


Therefore, | believe we can look forward to the 
coming year with conviction that there is plenty of 
printing to be had if gone after on the right basis. 


Plenty of Printing in Sight for Coming Year 


However, focusing our attention on conditions to- 
day, we find many instances where there has been 
some slackening off in the record-breaking demand 
for printing and paper that has existed up to the 
present time. This we must analyze correctly. It is 
largely the outcome of the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty that resulted from the curtailment of credit 
and spotty price reduction. Although the condi- 
tions were confined to certain industries, the psycho- 
logical effect was more or less general. Men every- 
where discussed this curtailment of credit and these 
spotty price reductions without time or opportunity 
to analyze just what the bankers of the country were 
striving to accomplish. Many business men formed 
hasty conclusions and immediately cut down pur- 
chases, including orders for printing. This hasty 
action has subsequently been recognized as unsound. 


At the present time paper merchants’ and printers’ 


stocks of papers are abnormally low. They aver- 
age, as near as we can figure out, about fifty per cent 
of normal. A tremendous volume of paper must 
be produced and shipped in order to bring this con- 
dition back to normal. It is quite probable that by 
the time shipments begin to relieve this serious short- 
age the temporary superficial slackening in the print- 
ing industry will have largely adjusted itself, and the 
printing business will tend to improve. One of the 
big factors in this improvement of the printing in- 
dustry is the supply and cost of paper. Regarding 
the demand for paper specifically, one of the most 
important factors in the situation is the tremendous 
requirements of magazine publishers, trade-paper 
publishers, newspaper publishers, manufacturers of 
paper containers and similar paper products which 
are related to the sale of trade-marked, advertised, 
packaged merchandise. The demands from these 
sources have had a tremendous increase during the 
last year or two, and are now as great, if not greater 
than ever before. These big purchasers are compet- 
ing for the capacity of paper machinery. In some 
cases where they could not tie up machine capacity 
by offering high prices and long-time contracts, they 
have reached out and bought the control of mills. 
More of them are threatening to follow suit. So far 
as we have been able to learn, within the last thirty 
days, these purchasers of paper are filling demands 
for the coming year with no let-up. 


Advertising Continues to Increase 


One of the largest advertising agencies in the 
United States has advised me definitely that their 
bookings for the coming year indicate an increase of 
twenty-five per cent in the volume of business, de- 
spite the fact that their volume increased this year 
over 1919 by more than fifty-five per cent. A con- 
siderable number of other advertising agencies who 
have been interviewed on this matter, report similar 
conditions of increasing volume. Moreover, the 
leading advertising managers of magazines, trade 
papers, newspapers, etc., report that business 
booked for the fall months of this year shows a 
marked increase over the fall of 1919, and they 
state that all indications point to the probability that 
1921 will be even bigger than 1920. The business 
activities of these institutions, constitute a barometer 
that is important. These big buyers are not exposed 
to the same danger, as a result of the increased cost 
of paper, that paper merchants and printers are ex- 
posed to. This is the reason: the publishers are get- 
ting a considerable increase in volume of advertising 
and do not find it difficult to increase their rates, 
both for circulation and advertising, without seri- 
ously impairing their volume. This, however, the 
paper merchants and printers cannot do with the 
same care-free manner and disregard for conse- 
quences. 


After studying the data gathered by my organiza- 
tion and by the paper manufacturers’ association, | 
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am keenly aware of the fact that the rising cost of 
paper, and other items in printing, such as composi- 
tion, presswork, etc., are bringing you toward the 
point of diminishing returns, where the higher prices 
which you are forced to set up in your estimates tend 
to curtail your volume of business. We have seen 
specific instances where increased prices make the 
buyer think twice before he signs the contract and 
we know of instances where the advertiser, for this 
reason, is considering other forms of advertising in 
place of printing. 

[ don’t mean to give you a false impression and 
intimate that any sudden slump 
is going to come in the printing 
industry because of this attitude 
of mind on the part of buyers, 
but I do wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this situation 
will become more serious than it 
is today, unless it receives the 
best thought of the printers, of 
the paper merchants and of the 
paper manufacturers. 

Another important factor that 
may have a vital bearing on the 
demand for paper is the possi- 
bility that the excess profits taxes 
will be materially decreased. It 
is no doubt true that a number of 
business men have spent money 
more liberally for printing and 
other advertising on account of 
these taxes than they otherwise 
would have spent. They were 
somewhat more open-minded 
toward the value of advertising 
because taxes were higher than 
they had been heretofore. Now, 
with strong probability that these 
taxes will be reduced, the question naturally occurs 
to the printer, to the paper merchant and to the pa- 
per maker, “How will this affect us? How much 
will our business be curtailed ?”’ 

The general opinion seems to be that the big ma- 
jority of the men who have spent more than they or- 
dinarily would have spent in advertising and printing 
on account of high taxes, have found, as a result of 
doing the job well, that advertising and printing, if 
properly handled, pay big dividends. | believe that 
the decrease in demand for paper due to a reduction 
in taxes will not be nearly as large as many have an- 
ticipated. I am largely influenced in making this 
statement by the fact that printers and advertising 
agency men have now reached the stage of develop- 
ment where they are all seeking earnestly to render 
constructive business service to their customers, and 
the majority of the customers have been more than 
well repaid for their investment in advertising and 
printing. However, it behooves every printer not 
to rest on his oars but to give his best thought to the 
carrying on of the service idea and the execution of 
service activity. There must be no let-up in this 
application of constructive services that benefit the 
customer directly. You must follow the point of 
view and the activities of the more successful adver- 
tising agencies, the leading magazines and newspa- 
pers and the advertising service men. All these men 
are increasing their business more progressively as a 
result of making the service ideal an actual fact. 
The day of depending for success and growth upon 
stealing your competitor's customers is gone. To 
sum up: 


What It Takes to Make 
One Hundred Pounds 
of Sulphite Bond 


Iron sulphate.... 
Copper sulphate. .0.19 


Lubricating oil 
Water, 7500 gallons, chemic- 
ally purified and filtered. 


(1) To say whether or not the printing business 
is facing a depression, to state whether the printers 
will have good business, fair business, or poor busi- 
ness during the coming year, is largely a matter of 
conjecture. 

(2) Fundamental business conditions are sound, 
and should remain so during the coming year. 

(3) There will be a few spotty exceptions in cer- 
tain industries and certain companies, but these are 
not generally important. 

(4) The demand for magazine, newspaper, and 
boxboard stocks which compete for machine capac- 
ity, is great and growing and 
tends to aggravate the shortage 
of paper for commercial printing 
purposes. 

(5) The decrease in demand 
for printing paper, due to a pos- 
sible reduction in the excess 
profits tax, probably will not 
prove to be a serious factor. 

(6) We know stocks are short 
in the hands of wholesalers and 
printers and must be built up. 

(7) The factors indicating a 
substantial demand for paper 
and printing outweigh factors in- 
dicating decrease of this demand. 

(8) Therefore, for the next 
six months, or rather for the 
coming year, it is necessary that 
printers, paper merchants, and 
paper mills co-operate to in- 
crease the supply of paper. 

Let us now turn our attention 
to the question of supply. 

During 1920, paper manufac- 
turers faced a serious freight sit- 
uation which affected both in- 
coming shipments of raw materials and outbound 
shipments of paper. 


12.7 pounds 
.5 pounds 
ounces 
pounds 

. pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
ounces 

. pounds 
ounces 
ounces 
.17 ounces 


For every carload of finished paper leaving a mill, 
there must be shipped into the mill seven carloads of 
raw material. Statistics from one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of sulphite bond papers in the United 
States, show 10 to I—ten pounds of raw material 
for every pound of finished paper. These figures 
omit water entirely, and the particular mill referred 
to uses 7,500 gallons of chemically purified and fil- 
tered water for every 100 pounds of paper pro- 
duced. The shortage of freight capacity has been 
estimated at from three hundred to five hundred 
thousand cars. This has been a terrible handicap. 
During the past year, in spite of all these limitations, 
more paper was manufactured than in any previous 
year. You might be interested to know that the pro- 
duction of the American Writing Paper Company 
is over 425 tons per day. For the forthcoming year 
the industry as a whole may produce a little more 
paper than during 1920. In spite of this, however, 
all forecasts seem to indicate that there will not be 
enough paper to go around, and it is doubtful 
whether the net increase will be as much as five per 
cent over the present year. 


The figures the paper manufacturers’ association 
has gathered regarding new equipment of paper mill 
machinery, which is expected to go into operation 
during 1921, show much of this equipment will be 
slow in installation and its effect will not become ap- 
parent until the middle or latter part of the year. 


Continued on page 70 
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Solving the Great Labor Problems with 
Industrial Insurance 


Gives employer financial support in time of need---assures both sides 
a Square deal---Regional Boards control company 
U. T. A Convention endorses idea 
J. N. CLIFFORD 


ABOR has obtained a strangle hold on industry, 
choking it to death—not slowly, but with a 
rapidity that is alarming to one acquainted 

with the facts. 

The law of evolution or rather retribution, makes 
it inevitable that some method be devised to again 
restore the balance of power. 

Such a means, in the opinion of large employers 
the country over, is industrial or strike insurance, a 
practical explanation of which was given at the St. 
Louis Convention of the U. T. A., September | 3, by 
T. R. Covey of Baltimore. I[n- 
cidentally, industrial insurance 
was given the support of the con- 
vention in a special resolution. 

The sole reason labor has been 
able to gain so much power has 
been because of its organizations, 
which have enabled the leaders 
to call strikes. 

Were it not for the loss attend- 
ant upon a strike no employer 
would grant unjust and unfair 
demands of his men, as is so 
often the case now. When this 
fear of loss is eliminated it is ap- 
parent that the employer will be 
able to take a firmer stand with 
his men, lessening and finally 
killing the efficacy of the unions. 
Under the insurance plan the 
financially weak employer will 
be given the same protection as 
the strong one and can refuse to 
deal with labor with the same equanimity. 

It cannot be denied that some such united action 
is necessary if labor is to be kept from gaining com- 
plete control of industry. Strike after strike is be- 
ing called for no other purpose than that of paralyz- 
ing employers so that chaos will result and labor 
can take charge. 


Annual Strike Loss Five Billions 


The estimated annual loss from strikes is five 
billions of dollars. The American Federation of 
Labor is chiefly responsible for this condition. It 
now has a membership of 4,084,000 and at its con- 
vention at Montreal last June determined to increase 
this number by 1,000,000 during the next twelve 
months. There are 20,000,000 so called laborers 
in the U. S., 7,000,000 of whom are organized. This 
number is being increased by at least one million a 
year, mainly through strikes called in open and non- 
union shops. 

The present system of handling labor is obsolete 
and inadequate. The employer has been too selfish 
to join with his fellow sufferer in a mutual effort to 
save industry from the complete disruption which is 
sure to result unless the ever-growing power of union- 


The immense advantage 
of Industriai Insurance 
stated 1n four sentences: 


1 It curbs the illegitimate de- 
mands of labor. 


It curbs the equally illegiti- 
mate aspirations of the prehis- 
toric type of employer. 


It prevents the spineless or 
financially weak employer 
from making unwise conces- 
sions to illegitimate demands. 


It discourages the selfish em- 
ployer from continuing to 
play into the hands of labor. 


ism is killed. The awakening has come at almost the 
eleventh hour. 

Methods have been devised to lessen the control 
of organized labor but these have resulted in the 
unions gaining increased momentum after only a par- 
tial slackening. The fundamental error has been to 
consider labor as a commodity to be bought and sold 
like so much paper or ink. A different viewpoint is 
necessary. The employer must regard the employe 
in the same light as he regards himself. The em- 
ploye is just as human as the man who hires him, 

and has the same desires.and am- 
bitions which cannot, and must 


not, be killed. 


Industrial Insurance an Economic 
Solution 


Industrial insurance recognizes 
the human equation and _ aat- 
tempts, so far successfully, to 
maintain a balance of power 
through this recognition rather 
than by ignoring it. 

One method used by the em- 
ployer has been that of laying off 
his men. He entirely ignores the 
law of supply and demand, 
which decrees that men out of 
work must be absorbed or else 
place a heavier burden on those 
remaining on the job. 

Another exploded theory has 
been that labor can be educated 
to a point where it will sicken of its demands. So 
far education has only succeeded in creating still 
further unrest among the men. 

The minority is in control of labor today. It is 
radical and uses labor for its own selfish purposes. 
The majority recognizes that its leaders are radical 
and while many would like to break away from such 
blood thirsty leadership the fear of being thrown out 
of work has made them sit back and make no at- 
tempt to free themselves. Having chosen the easi- 
est way it is only natural that they should in time 
come to accept the increased money obtained for 
them by their leaders and taking no active part in the 
process of bleeding the employer should acquit 
themselves of any wrong. 


Will Make Labor Free 


Industrial insurance will furnish this element an 
opportunity to free itself and still be assured of fair 
treatment from the employer. Unions at one time 
were an economic necessity. Today they are out- 
worn and the laws of economics have brought about 
industrial insurance as a better method of enforcing 
a square deal—this time for both employe and em- 
ployer. Continued on page 86 
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U. T. A. Condemns 44-Hour Week 


Donnelley Resolution States Position of Organization as a Whole, but Leaves 
Individual Cities Free to Act as They Please 


The 44-hour week was condemned by the United ' 


Typothetae of America at its annual convention held 
in St. Louis, September 13, 14 and 15, when, after 
hours of bitter fighting between the Closed and Open 
Shop Divisions, a resolution declaring the shorter 
week to be uneconomic and undesirable at this time 
was passed by a vote of 3 to |. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas, There has been misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding as to the position of the United Ty pothetae 
of America upon the question of granting a forty-four 
hour week May 1, 1921; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the United Typothetae of America in convention assem- 
bled restate unequivocally its disapproval of any reduc- 
tion in the present working hours, and recommends to its 
members that they resist any attempt to enforce such a 
reduction except where such reduction has already been 
agreed to by contract. 


This resolution was proposed by T. E. Donnelley 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, dur- 
ing the last session of the convention. 


Does Not Affect Chicago or New York 


This does not affect the cities of Chicago, New 
York, Washington and Salt Lake City, where agree- 
ments already have been made with the unions 
whereby the forty-four hour week goes into effect 
May |, 1921. These cities have expressed their in- 
tention of living up to their agreement and are left 
free to do so by the Donnelley resolution, which is 
only taken as the attitude of the U. T. A. as a whole. 


The fight on the new week began September 14, 
when the first meeting of the Closed Shop branch 
was held. Delegates from the south attacked the 
‘action of the division last year at New York City, 
claiming the forty-four hour agreement had been 
rushed through the convention without proper vot- 
ing. This was denied, and while the sentiment of 
the division was at first strongly in favor of repudiat- 
ing the New York action, it was finally decided to 
reserve decision until the following morning, when 
sentiment having been reversed, the New York con- 
tract was upheld. 


The executive session Wednesday afternoon was 
the scene of the final battle, when the opponents of 
the forty-four hour week in the Closed Shop division 
united with the solid sentiment of the Open Shop 
division, making a majority against the short week. 
Realizing the disaster which would result to the 
printing industry in those cities where agreements 
have already been made with the unions, it was de- 
cided that each city should be left free to do as it 
pleased, with the result that the contracts between 
the unions and employing printers in these cities will 
be lived up to. 


Efforts were also made to abolish the ‘‘open’’ and 
closed’ shop divisions of the association, in the 


belief that the U. T. A. should confine itself entirely 


to educational matters. This move was defeated, 
but an amendment to the constitution proposed by 
the Washington Typothetae was adopted. This does 
not sever the open and closed shops from the parent 
organization, but makes them entities to act as they 
agree, without making the action of either one bind- 
ing on the U. T. A. membership as a whole. 


Raise Maximum Dues 


Another amendment of importance, although not 
assuming such serious proportions as those affecting 
labor, was one concerning the dues each local or- 
ganization must pay the U. T. A. An amendment 
was proposed by the Columbus Typothetae which 
it was claimed would place a burden of around 
$80,000 a year on Chicago, New York and Boston. 
Since this is more than the entire budget of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, for instance, it was 
defeated through the concerted action of the three 
cities most vitally affected. Another. amendment, 
fixing the maximum dues at $12,500 a year instead 
of $10,000, was passed and received the support 
of the maximum due payers. 


Here and There at U. T. A. Convention 


Chicago again carried off the banner for having 
the largest delegation. 


convention. Especially after the weather dished out 
by the southern weather man. 


Secretary R. W. Van Valer, of the St. Louis Ben 
Franklin Club, was everywhere at once looking out 
for the comfort of his charges. 


Butler Paper Company got out some dandy little 
pocket note books, each one stamped with the name 
of the owner. 


The exhibit of the U. T. A. School of Printing, 
Indianapolis, attracted lots of comment, as did the 
exhibit of the Graphic Arts Institute. Both were 
the centers of interest throughout the convention. 


Exhibits on the second floor attracted lots of at- 
tention. Companies having space included: Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, Berry Machine Company, J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, Cleveland Folding Machine Com- 
pany, Hacker Mfg. Company, Harris Automatic 
Press Company, Indianapolis Typothetae, Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Ludlow Typograph, 
Mangan Studio, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, N. Y. Employing 
Printers’ Association, Printers’ Supply Company, 
Printing Machinery Company, Premier Register 
Table Company, H. B. Rouse & Company, Thomp- 


son Type Casting Machine Company, and Gene 
Turner. 
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Up! Up!! Up!!! 


A comparison of present-day wages in the Printing industry of Chicago with 
those of 1914 and 1915 shows many interesting facts. A detailed table of 
wages for every year Since 1914 was recently published in the Chicago Frank- 
lin-Typothetae Bulletin. These tables are reproduced here so that those who 
do not get the Bulletin may study the interesting figures they contain. It is 
significant that in 1914 and 1915 only one increase was granted and that of 
seventy-five cents a week to Blank Book Binders. As the Franklin-Typo- 
-thetae Bulletin. states, the following figures are “self explanatory” and tell a 
story of rising costs more emphatically than would three hundred pages 
of words: 


Wages Wages WAGES MARCH 1919 
DEPARTMENT Dec. Dec. 
1914 1915 DEPT. |Increase| Date Total | % Over | % Over 
During | Increase | Wages | Previous}. Dec. 
CONTROLS Soe a he naa ool, coe $24.00 $24.00 Period | Effective jin March] © Year 1914 
Bressmalenne ante ae ited hes es 25.00 25.00 
Gyinderlecders.c. sees tas. 17.50 17.50 COMpea. $3.50 | Feb. 3 | $36.00 | 10.76 | 50.00 
Gordon Feeders... 2... 60.22.00. 11.50 11.50 Preset y oes 3.50 | Feb. 3 | 37.00} 10.44] 48.00 
Edition Binders.2cc 5 ee. ek 21.00 21.00 Cyl. Bae) 4:00") Feb 23528250 16.32 | 62.85 
Blank Book Binders. :............-. 21.00 BYTo Gord. F. Z AOU Keb.» Bek 18260512 12.30 |. 60.87 
Paver Hulersse. ats sees 22.50 22.50 Ed. Bind 3.50 | Feb. 3] 31.50} 12.50] 50.00 
B. B. Bind.| 3.50 | Feb. 3 Sy) PAs: 12EL4 53.57 
Rulerseeeeleoso0 Feb. 17 35.00 Vata na 55.55 
WAGES DECEMBER 1916 
DEPT. | Increase} Date Total | % Over | % Over WAGES SEPTEMBER 1919 
During | Increase | Wages | Previous| Dec. 

Year Effective in Dec. Year 1914 DEPT. Increase Date Total % Over % Over 
cau See enveneie During | Increase | Wages | Previous| Dec. 
Comp..... $1.00 | Nov. 1 | $25.00 | 4.16 4.16 Period | Effective | in Sept.| Period | 1914 
Presser: 1.00 | Dec. 1 26.00 | 4.00 4.00 = <= SRR a ee 
Gye 1.00 | Dec. 1 18.50 yer eet Comp..... $5.00 | Aug. 25 | $41.00 | 18.88 | 70.838 
Corde ee oe LOG. Dece 1 12.50 | 8.69 8.69 Presser 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 42.00 si syl 68.00 
Ed. Bind. .| 1.00 | Nov. 9| 22.00! 4.76 4.76 Cylaieieee 5.50 | Aug. 25 | 34.00 19.29 | 94.28 
B.B.Bind.| 1.00 | Nov. 9| 22.751 4.59 8.33 Gord s Hse |eno. OO ee Aue eZ alee? 150 16.21 86.95 
Rulers. ... . 2op0-e i Oct: 30.) 24.00.1153" 11,11 Ed. Bind..| 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 36.50 | 15.87 | 73.81 

BeBe bindaleso O00, i AUP 2 pala a2 15750) | 77238 
Rulers..... 6.00 | Sept. 21 41.00 Tights eS 2eo2 
WAGES DECEMBER 1917 
"| Increase} Date Total | % Over} % Over 7 3yhk SBE LN a 
During | Increase | Wages | Previous| Dec. DEPT. | Increase} Date Total | % Over | % Over 
Year | Effective | in Dec. | Year 1914 During | Increase | Wages | Previous} Dec. 
ee Period | Effective jin March| Period 1914 
Comp..... $2.50 | Dec. 24 | $27.50 10.00 14.58 — 
Press: 73.2. 2.50 | Dec. 24 | 28.50 9.61 14.00 Comp..... $5.00 | Feb. 25 | $46.00 12.19 | 91.66 
Cyl. F 2AO0 ele eCeml ona 21. OO 1ag51 20.00 Pressisee 5.00 | Feb. 25 | 47.00 11.90 | 88.00 
Gord. F 1,50:*.) Dec, 718 14.00 12.007 21k 73 Cyle bee. 5.00 | Feb. 25 | 39.00 14.70 | 122.85 
Ed. Bind. .} 2.50 | Dec. 24 | 24.50 1 sie) 16.66 Gord: F...| 3.00 | Feb. 25 | 24.50 13.95 | 118.04 
B. B. Bind 7) 0) |! 1D kee, Pb OF ats: TOSOSE he 20223 Ed: Bind~.)|) 5.00. "| Feb; 25: |. 41.50 13.69 | 97.61 
Rulers. .. 2.50 | Nov. 14} 26.50 10.41 ILS PAPE BaBsbindoeeorO0relehebs2os|\e42 20 jenlou4t2, ji lOLe Lo 
Rulers... .. 5.00 Mar. 8 | 46.00 12.19 | 104.44 


NTR eae ae WAGES SEPTEMBER 1920 


DEPT. | Increase} Date Total | % Over | % Over DEPT. | Increase} Date Total | % Over | % Over 


During | Increase | Wages | Previous| Dec. During | Increase | Wages | Previous| Dec. 

Year | Effective | in Dec. | Year 1914 Period | Effective | in Sept.| Period 1914 
Comp..... $5.00 | Oct. 21 | $32.50 | 18.18] 35.41 Comp..... $5.00 |} Aug. 25 | $51.00 | 10.86 | 112.50 
Press. 1. 5.00 | Oct..21 | 33.50 | 17:54] 34.00 Press......| 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 52.00] 10.63 | 108.00 
Uy Ene, 3.50 | June 14 | 24.50] 16.66 | 40.00 Cate Wee: 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 44.00 | 12.82 | 151.42 
Gord. F...| 2.40 | June 14] 16.40 | 17.14] 42.60 Gord. F...|. 3.00 | Aug. 25 | 27.50] 12.24 | 139.13 
Ed. Bind. .| 3.50 | July 25 | 28.00 | 14.28 | 33.33 Ed. Bind. .| 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 46.50 | 12.03 | 121.42 
B.B.Bind.| 3.50 | July 25 | 28.75 | 13.86] 36.90 B. B. Bind.| 5.00 | Aug. 25 | 47.25 | 11.83 | 125.00 


Rulers.....} 5.00 | Oct..20 | 31.50 18.86 | 40.00 Rulers.....| 5.00 | Aug. 30 | 51.00 10.86 | 126.66 
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Our National Taxation 


New and More Understandable Method Needed, if Nation Is to Progress. 
Present Unrest and High Prices Caused by Antiquated System. 
LUTHER C. ROGERS, Rogers & Hall, Chicago 


civilization. No government can function satis- 
factorily for any considerable length of time 
without an adequate revenue system. 

From many angles taxes affect the printing indus- 
try favorably or unfavorably, as the case may be. 

In 1913 the United States passed a comprehensive 
income tax law; this law was amended and changed 
from year to year, the last change having been made 
in 1918. Most of these amendments and changes 
were made in order to secure increased revenue to 
meet the extraordinary expenses incident to the part 
played by the United States in the great world’s war. 

The Revenue Act of 1918, which is now in force, 
resembles the acts and amendments of other years 
in its complicated and vague ramifications which 
puzzle laymen and experts. 

Students of government, business and finance tell 
us that one of the great and most pressing needs 
of this country today is a new, simple, definite 
method of taxation or a complete and understand- 
able revision of the income tax of 1918. It is con- 
ceded by many business associations and men of af- 
fairs that our tax problems are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for our present business and social troubles. 


d bee problems of national taxation are as old as 


Present Tax Cumb:ersome 


We all know unrest, lack of confidence, no unit of 
measurement for values prevails today. Some ac- 
tion should be taken by our government to relieve 
the situation. Such a move seems necessary in order 
to assist towards or restore stable conditions, and if 
this country desires to lead the world in commerce 
and trade. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 is cumbersome and 
oppressive. It is cumbersome because it is not prac- 
tical in its application. We should have a tax that 
could be easily understood by all. Is there any one 
who has the courage to say he understands the pres- 
ent income tax and its method of application? We 
should have a tax that will not need an army of ex- 
perts and accountants to work out. Before actual 
figures were obtainable, Daniel Roper, ex-commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, is authority for the state- 
ment that it costs the government $25,000,000 an- 
nually to collect the tax. As a matter of fact, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, it cost the gov- 
ernment, to make the collection, $29,750,000. Mr. 
Roper further says that the taxpayers spend $100,- 
000,000 in preparing their returns, which is prob- 
ably much too low an estimate. 

What a waste of labor, especially as there is 
such need of it today in necessary production and 
transportation. Such a condition of affairs should 
not exist. We should have a system of taxation that 
could be economically levied by the government and 
paid by the public without unnecessary expense and 
annoyance. The system should be such that when 
we have once paid our tax we will know that our 
figures are correct and the thing is settled forever: 
and not be bothered with the feeling that some two 
or three years hence we may be called upon to ex- 


plain and defend certain features of our returns, and 
probably learn for the first time of some new theo- 
retical viewpoint or government ruling not in keep- 
ing with facts or sane business thinking. 

Under the 1918 tax the amount of labor required 
for making and filing our reports is unreasonably 
great. In order to make out our schedules, too 
many of us, if not all of us, are obliged to suspend 
operations in our own office while our books are be- 
ing checked over for tax data. This unnecessary dis- 
turbance means a great loss in time and money. 

The present tax is oppressive in that it is directly 
and indirectly responsible, to a large degree, for the 
present high cost of living, high wages, low rate of 
production and general financial unrest. Prominent 
men from all parts of the country ‘are authority for 
the statement that the present high cost of living is 
largely due to the income tax. 

That the influence of this tax has been to greatly 
and unreasonably increase the cost of living there 
can be no doubt. Each person through whose hands 
goods or merchandise passes adds to his usual sell- 
ing price an amount sufficiently large to protect him- 
self from the workings of the tax, and as this trans- 
action is usually repeated several times before the 
article reaches the consumer, it is easily understood 
as to where the burden falls. The Department of 
Justice of the United States is authority for the state- 
ment that 23.2 per cent of the present necessary liv- 
ing expenses is attributable to the tax. It is a fact 
that present living expenses have been increased in 
an amount greatly in excess of this, due to indirect 
influence of the tax. This is a sufficient reason why 
the present system should be repealed or completely 
revised. To better illustrate this point | might quote 
from an article written by the president of one of our 
large banks, who says: “‘Let us take up one of the 
many features of the tax that is working a most se- 
rious injury to the country. 


Responsible for High Cest of Living 


‘A large manufacturer before the war was making 
$100,000.00 a year net profit. Under the present 
income and excess tax system he might have to pay 
at least $35,000 of this as a tax to the government, 
and the larger his business the more in proportion he 
would have to pay, running up possibly to 60 and 
70 per cent of his net profit. 

“It is perfectly natural for this manufacturer, 
therefore, and in most cases necessary for him to add 
this $35,000, or thirty-five per cent of the cost of his 
product, which is sold to the wholesaler or jobber. 
The latter, in turn, comes under the same law, and 
he has to add another thirty-five per cent to cover 
the tax alone. Then the retail merchant, who has 
had to pay a price for his goods that includes the 
tax added by the manufacturer, wholesaler and job- 
ber who have preceded him, also has to add on his 
tax per cent. The result is that everyone, in a per- 
fectly honest way, to meet such inequitable, uneco- 
nomic and unscientific taxes, has to get an abnormal 
price for his article or lose money.”’ 
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As the cost of living has increased, wages have 
necessarily had to be increased, in order that the 
working men might live. As prices have mounted 
and there is work for everyone, production has fallen 
off. We see the result of this in all parts of the coun- 
try. We hear of the steel mills closing down be- 
cause of a disordered state of society and business. 
We read of woolen mills closing their doors and un- 
favorable conditions existing, more or less, in other 
industries. The present tax sys- 
tem has played its part to foment 
these conditions. 

The public corporations have, 
perhaps, felt the hardships of the 
tax more than any other line of 
busines, and when these corpora- 
tions suffer, the printing indus- 
try has to bear its share of the 
burden. In the past railroads 
and other public service utilities, 
as well as private business enter- 
prises, have depended upon their 
bonds, notes, and other forms of 
security, to finance their enter- 
prises and secure the capital nec- 
essary to enable them to operate. 
Now there is no market for such 
securities; the general public does 
not buy and the general public 
will not buy until the government's attitude has 
changed. Ordinarily there are three classes of inves- 
tors who take up these credit instruments and supply 
the necessary funds. These consist of the various 
banking and investment institutions, the wealthy in- 
dividual class, with large capital and large income, 
and the great body of small investors. 

The first named class has been largely eliminated 
by reason of the heavy demands made upon it by its 
own regular depositors, caused materially through 
the increased cost of doing business and excess taxes; 
the second class has been intimidated by excess 
taxes; the third class is not enthusiastic and has no 
adequate means with which to meet the demand. 
The government seems to be killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

As soon as the income tax law was passed some 
of the more shrewd and farsighted of the large in- 
vestors, whose incomes were chiefly derived from 
their stock holdings, took occasion to rid themselves 
of such stocks and bonds as were taxable, and in- 
vested their money in non-taxable bonds which net 
them a better return on their invested capital, and 
which exempt them from the payment of income tax. 
Others were quick to follow suit and soon a situation 
arose where companies issuing stock or bonds which 
were taxable had to burden themselves with a high 
rate of interest in order to attract the attention of the 
investor. One can readily see that no man is going 
to buy stock or bonds yielding six per cent on their 
face, but which yield an abnormally low rate after he 
has paid the tax on them, when he can buy other se- 
curities which are not taxable and which net a better 
rate of interest. 


Railrcads Suffer Most 


The railroads of the country have, perhaps, felt 
this feature of the workings of the tax more heavily 
than any of the other interests. For several winters 
past we all have felt’ the hardships and restrictions of 
a coal shortage, delays in delivery of paper and other 
supplies, due almost entirely to the fact that there 


can 
their returns. 


come tax. 


subject? 
know! 


One hundred million dollars 
each year is spent by Ameri- 
taxpayers 


Department of Justice de- 
clares 23.2 per cent of present 
living expenses are due to in- 


Mr. Rogers shows how in- 
dustry is throttled by present 
system of levying taxes. 


What is your opinion on the 
Write and let us 


were too few cars in which to carry the current nor- 
mal needs of commerce. We read almost daily of 
vast quantities of foodstuffs wasting in various parts 
of the country because there are not sufficient cars 
in which to move them. People unthinkingly blame 
the railroads—the railroads are not to blame. The 
same conditions prevailed when the roads were un- 
der governmental control. The sole reason is that 
the railroads have not the necessary capital with 
which to purchase additional 
rolling stock. They are obliged 
to use all their available re- 
sources to meet their immediate 
expenses. After meeting their 
current obligations, which  in- 
clude retroactive increases of 
wages and salaries, the railroads 
have nothing left with which to 
add to their equipment. Here 
the printing industry and the 
public is again hit, for where 
there is need of prompt transpor- 
tation and a scarcity of an article 
combined, the price is bound to 
go up. Recently, the interstate 
Commerce Commission granted 
an increase in freight and passen- 
ger rates; another boost to the 
high cost of living, but a move 
which is necessary to temporarily meet personal 
emergencies. In fact, until we cast off some of our 
present tax burdens it is about the only thing that can 
be done. This is because there is no market for rail- 
road securities. 

There are many other faults to be found with the 
present tax, among which is the inequitable manner 
of allowing depreciations and credits in fixing tax- 
able values. As applied to our own printing indus- 
try, the theory of valuation is very incompletely 
worked out. Different standards of present day 
values are used and different standards of deprecia- 
tion in the valuation of machinery. One of our 
greatest items of expense is type: we should be al- 
lowed a fair and just rate of depreciation on its orig- 
inal or purchase value. Yet we have government ex- 
perts in one part of the country allowing an annual 
depreciation of only ten per cent, while in another 
part they are allowing a depreciation of twenty-five 
percent. Such a condition is demoralizing and does 
much towards producing unrest and dissatisfacticn. 

What I have said regarding type applies largely to 
our heavy machinery. We are allowed a percentage 
of depreciation on values of 1913. Asa matter of 
fairness why should we not be allowed our deprecia- 
tion on what our machinery is actually worth today, 
and not what it might have been worth in 1913? 
This necessitates the keeping of two sets of books, 
one set kept right for our business, the other set kept 
wrong for the government. 

It is perfectly apparent to anyone who gives the 
matter any thought, that bad economics have been 
employed in levying the income tax. We have the 
tremendous loss to which the government is put in 
levying the tax, and the greater expense to the tax- 
payers in fees. Then, there is the loss of energy 
through worry and the loss of time incident thereto, 
on the part of the taxpayer. Most of this trouble is 
preventable. We feel confident that it would be 
possible to write and pass an income tax law that 
would be sufficiently simple to enable the average 
person to understand it. Continued on page 76 
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McCarthy Again Heads I. T. C. A. 


Association Holds Big Meeting; Much Business of Importance Transacted 


The trade composition industry took another for- 
ward step when the first regular annual convention 
of the I. T. C. A. was held in St. Louis, September 
13, 14, 15 and 16, at the Hotel Statler. 

Over eighty delegates were in attendance at the 
meetings, some of whom came from as far away as 
Vancouver, British Columbia; 
New Orleans, and New York 
City. The meetings proved of 
interest to all and aided mate- 
rially in knitting American 
trade composition plants into a 
closer association, from which 


Officers of the I. T. C. A. for 
1920-1921 


and the final decision was to let each city work out 
its own salvation. Another speaker at this session 
was George T. Lord, president of the New York 
Trade Composition Association. G. L. Garand, of 
the Detroit Typesetting Company, Detroit, Mich., 
was listened to with interest. Mr. Garand, one of 
the best informed men in the 
country on the trade composi- 
tion business, told about ascer- 
taining facts concerning the in- 
dustry, relating what he has ac- 
complished in his own plant. 
The last session, on Thurs- 


success is assured . 


Election of officers resulted 
in E. J. McCarthy, Chicago, be- 
ing returned to the office of 
president; A. O. Jennings, New 
York, re-elected vice-president, 
and D. W. Mathews, Chicago, 
again selected to act as treas- 
urer. A new set of trade cus- 
toms was adopted and will be 
found. on another page. Reso- 
‘lutions: bearing on labor were 
also passed. 


The opening session was 
held Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 13, President Mc- 
Carthy presiding. Following 
the annual address of the presi- 
dent, Frank M. Sherman gave 
his report as secretary. Mr. 
Sherman told of the progress 
made since the organization of 
the association last February 
and how 300 members had 
been enlisted in the work. He 
also told of conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the country as he 
had found them on organiza- 
tion trips. The report of the 
treasurer and of the various 
committees followed. 


The second session was held 
the following afternoon when 
E. A. Kelly, cost accountant for 
the New York Association of 
Employing Printers, gave an 
explanation of the application 


President—E. J. McCarthy, Chicago. 

First Vice-President — A. O. Jen- 
nings, New York. 

Treasurer—D. W. Mathews, Chi- 
cago. 

Secretary—F. M. Sherman, Chicago. 


Board of Control 
Second Vice-Presidents: 


California 

A. F. HEUER, San Francisco 
Colorado 

CARRINGTON VISER, Denver 
Illinois _ 

WILLIS E. JOHNSON, Peoria 


Indiana 
JEROME MILLER, Ft. Wayne 
Iowa 
WILLIAM MEEK, Des Moines 
Louisiana 


JOHN T. WENTZ, New Orleans 
Massachusetts 
E. D. SCOTT, Boston 
Michigan 
HARRY D. BROCK, Grand Rapids 


Minnesota 
CHARLES E. PHELPS, Minneapolis 
Missouri 
A. E. GROSS, St. Louis 
Nebraska 


J. M. HOGAN, Omaha 
New Jersey 
WILLIAM PATRICK, Newark 
New York 
GEORGE T. LORD, New York 


Ohio 
B. A. BAARLAER, Cincinnati 


Oregon 
R. H. BIGHAM, Portland 
Pennsylvania 
J, T. FUHRMAN, JR., Pittsburgh 


Tennessee 
EDWARD H. LOWE, Nashville 


Texas 
J. A. BALL, Dallas 
Wisconsin - 
CHARLES E. BUEHLER, Milwaukee 
Ontario 
W. R. ADAMSON, Toronto 


day afternoon, was devoted 
entirely to business, including 
final reports and election of 
officers. 

The next convention will be 
held at the same time as the 
U. T. A convention, and will 
probably be in Toronto. 

Among the delegates were: 


W. R. Adamson, Mono- 
Lino Typesetting Co., Toronto; 
Wm. A. Angus, Perfection 
Linotyping Co., Chicago; P. L. 
Anderson, Anderson & Foss 
Typesetting Co., Twin Cities; 
W. S. Austin, Midland Type- 
setting Co., Kansas City; Henry 
C. Alwes, Western Typesetting 
Co., Kansas City; Harry C. 
Brock, Brock Typesetting Shop, 
Grand Rapids; Howard O. 
Bullard, Howard O. Bullard, 
New York; Wm. E. Bremer, 
Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., 
Pittsburgh; Benj. Bruen, Ed- 
ward C. Bruen, Inc., New 
York; Chas. J. Buehler, West- 
ern Typesetting Co., Milwau- 
kee; Miss N. Breitenbach, The 
Breitenbach Linotying Co., Cin- 
cinnati; J. Frank Brady, K. C. 
Typesetting Co., Cincinnati; J. 
B. <A. Baarlaer, Cincinnati 
Typesetting Co., Cincinnati; J. 
A. Ball, Ball Linotyping Co., 
Dallas; H. F. Colwell, Colwell 
Comp-s. Gok 7otisPaulea Ase: 
Chavannes, Globe Publishing 


of cost and accounting systems 

to the trade plant. He was fol- 

lowed by W. E. Husted, who 

told of the profit sharing plan he has instituted in his 
plant at Cleveland. No meetings were held Wed- 
nesday morning or afternoon, because of the sessions 
of the U. T. A., but Wednesday night the delegates, 
with their wives and friends, held an informal dinner 
dance at the American Annex hotel. 

Thursday, the association had the Hotel Statler 
to itself, no other meetings being scheduled, aside 
from those of this association. The metal problem 
came in for its share of attention at this meeting and 
different plans in operation in various cities were out- 
lined by the delegates. The variance in local condi- 
tions made it impossible to adopt any standard plan 


Co., Des Moines; R. J. Con- 
way, Conway Brief Co., Detroit; 
S. P. Coste, Coste & Frichter, 
New Orleans; Homer E. Dunn, Perfection Lino- 
typing Co., Chicago; Wm. B. Doyle, Doyle Com- 
position Co., Grand Rapids; Jos. S. Dickson, 
The Dickson Co., Louisville; Herman Diamond, 
H. A. Diamond, Inc., New York; W. Mur- 
ray Elliott, Standard Composition Co., Detroit; John 
T. Kuhrman, Jr., Pittsburgh Monotype Comp. Co., 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Wm. C. Fitch, Est. of Wm. C. Fitch, 
New York; A. E. Gross, Gross Typesetting Co., St. 
Louis; G. L. Garand, Detroit Typesetting Co., De- 
troit; Chas. F. Goodfriend, Falcon Co., New York; 
W. E. Husted, The Husted Co., Cleveland; E. W. 
Continued on page 84 
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Sherman Returns to I. T. C. A. 


Intertype Corporation Consents to Release—Re- 
ceives Thanks of Association 


“The first time in the history of organization 
work,”’ declares General Secretary Jos. A. Borden, 
in referring to the action of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion in releasing Frank M. Sherman as manager of 
its middle western branch at Chicago so that he may 
again act as secretary of the I. T. C. A. 


FRANK M.SHERMAN 


Announcement of the fact that Mr. Sherman, who 
was secretary of the I. T. C. A. up until three months 
ago, when he joined the Intertype forces, would 
again assume his important duties with the Trade 
Composition Association was made at the annual 
convention at St. Louis, September 14. 

Mr. Sherman was only released by the Intertype 
Corporation after President E. J. McCarthy and 
Vice-President A. O. Jennings had called at New 
York headquarters of the firm and explained the 
services Mr. Sherman has rendered the association. 
The Intertype Corporation, believing that it could 
further its own interests best by furthering those of 
the industry as a whole, agreed to the change. 

In recognition of what the Intertype Corporation 
has done, the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, the Intertype Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., at the request of the executive officers of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, has seen fit to ex- 
tend to us the courtesy of consenting to the transfer of 
Frank M. Sherman from the position as manager of the 
middle western branch of the Intertype Corporation at 
Chicago, Ill., to that of secretary of the International 
Trade Composition Association, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we extend to the Intertype Corporation 
our sincere thanks for the favor granted us by its response 
to the request of our officers, and that we hereby commend 
such action as demonstrating the recognition by the Corpo- 
ration and its officers of the efforts of the International 
Trade Composition Association to stabilize and improve 
conditions in the trade composition industry within the 
jurisdiction of the organization. 

Mr. Sherman, who first joined the I. T. C. A. last 
February, has had considerable experience in the 
machine composition field. In addition to being an 
operator and newspaper man, he was for some time 
salesman for the Intertype Corporation. He came to 
the I. T. C. A. from Neenah, Wis., where he was one 
of the owners of the ‘‘News.’’ His work with the 
association has proven him a live wire and the I. T. 
C. A. can well compliment itself on his return. 


I. T. C. A. Urges More Apprentices; Other 
Resolutions Endorse “‘Black and White’”’ 
Matrix and Thank Retiring Officers 
and the Trade Press 


Strong action to bring about a more just system of 
allotting apprentices for training as Linotype and 
Monotype operators was urged at the convention of 


machine men held at St. Louis, September 13, 14, 
15 and 16. 


The resolution bearing on this problem states in 
part: 


‘In view of the scarcity of apprentices and the evi- 
dent restriction placed upon the learning of the Lino- 
type and Monotype trade by the typographical 
unions of the country, which almost universally re- 
strict the learning of said branches to members of 
their unions, and believing that there exists, on ac- 
count of this restriction, an unjust discrimination 
against the trade composition industry; be it, there- 
fore, resolved: 


“That the International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation hereby instruct its members to inform local 
typographical unions throughout the country that it 
is the wish of this body that any applicant for the po- 
sition of apprentice to a trade composition plant shall 
be entitled to be put to work when either he or she 
can show a certificate of graduation from the local or 
any school which is established for the training of 
apprentices for work in book and job printing 
plants.” 


Another resolution endorses the use of the con- 
tract or black and white matrix, on the ground that it 
protects the eyesight of line-casting machine opera- 
tors and aids in increasing output. Thanks were also 
extended to the officers of the association and the 
trade press for aid during the past year. 


Chicago Man Made President Law Printers’ 
Association 


A variation of sixty cents to $3.25 a page in the 
price of law briefs throughout the country, shows 
the condition of the law printing industry of today, 
according to Theodore Hawkins, of Hawkins and 
Loomis, Chicago, who was appointed chairman of 


the Law Printers’ division of the U. T. A. at the St. 


Louis convention last week. 


It is for this reason that a separate division was 
formed at St. Louis, and it is hoped that by estab- 
lishing a standard cost finding system for law print- 
ers a better condition will result. A meeting of the 
executive committee and directors will be held in 
Chicago within the next week to appoint committees 
on cost and educational work. It is also planned to 
standardize the size of law briefs in the various states 
and to better the general conditions of those engaged 
in this class of work. By-laws and a constitution 
will also be drawn up at the Chicago meeting. 


Those composing the executive committee and 
board of directors are: Theodore Hawkins, chair- 
man; Mrs. Frank T. Riley, Frank T. Riley Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., vice-president; Frank 
M. Sherman, Chicago, secretary; R. T. Conway, De- 
troit; W. Fred Barnard, Chicago; A. J. Chavannes, 
Des Moines; J. G. Hauser, New Orleans; Edward T. 
Smith, St. Louis; C. C. Young, Houston; Wm. C. 
Hollister, Chicago, and Robt. J. Wilson, Raleigh, 
N. C., directors. 
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A new department devoted to the interests of the progressive printer who is interested in 


so-called ‘‘SERVICE PRINTING.”’ 


rupled the business of his firm and is still actively successful. 


Conducted by a man who in three years has nearly quad- 


Not only a series of authori- 


tative articles, but a bureau that will promptly answer all your inquiries on service printing. 
Inquiries are held confidential and comments on the department will be welcomed. 


The Analysis of Direct Advertising 


It is not the purpose of this article to depreciate the value 
of Publicity (magazine and newspaper advertising ), the merits 
of which are definitely established and universally accepted. 
Rather, it is our purpose to re-evplain the difference between 
Publicity and Direct Advertising and to emphasize the true 
worth and functions of the latter. 


Advertising may be readily separated into two 
classes: Publicity and Direct Advertising. 


PUBLICITY consists chiefly of: 


Magazine and newspaper advertisements, 
Railway and street car cards, 

Sign boards, 

Publicly displayed posters. 

DIRECT ADVERTISING consists chiefly of: 
Blotters, 

Booklets, 

Broadsides, 

Catalogs, 

Envelope inserts, 

House organs, 

Four-page letter circulars, 

Sales letters, individually typed or printed, 
Mailing cards, 

Mailing folders. 


The items which make up Direct Advertising be- 
ing almost entirely products of the print shop, we 
naturally seek to increase that branch of advertising. 
To be justified in trying to increase it we must know 
its merits, its functions and wherein it excels Pub- 
licity. Knowing this, we can later proceed in learn- 
ing how to apply it and intelligently sell it to our 
clients. 


Publicity has reached its point of advertising dom- 
inance because those who profit by it worked for it. 
Direct Advertising is of equal value, but we have not 
sold it to business men as the makers and vendors of 
Publicity have sold their wares. Advertising Agen- 
cies and publishers’ representatives have devoted 
and are devoting themselves to showing the business 
world the need for Publicity—and they are ready 
and able to aid the business man in his successful use 
of Publicity after he buys it. It is high time that we 
not alone learn to sell our product but learn how to 
make our clients profit by it. 


The theoretical value of Publicity lies in the im- 
mense circulation easily reached by the advertiser 
ata minimum cost. This theory is often weak. All 
the subscribers of a publication are not necessarily 
readers. All readers are not regular readers. All 
actual readers may not see the advertisers’ message, 
and of those who do see it and read it, how many are 
logical prospects to which the advertised article may 


be sold? 


Then, too, the reader who evinces interest—our 
advertiser does not know of it, and is not prepared 
to follow it up and the once interested readers’ in- 
terest may wane ere his eye reads another message 
from the advertiser. 


A publication's circulation may cover many states 
and hundreds of towns in which the advertiser has 
very imperfect or no distribution. For instance, the 
“Saturday Evening Post’’ has fourteen per cent of its 
circulation in towns of less than 1,000 people. How 
many of your customers have proper dealer repre- 
sentation in such territory? The vendor of Publicity 
will say that such a condition will create a demand 
for the product in the territory where the subscriber 
has no representation and that proper dealer con- 
nection can soon be made. That is contrary to the 
accepted principle of first creating a place where the 
reader of an advertisement can buy before trying to 
sell him. 


Inconsistencies in national magazine advertising 
are common. Derby hats are advertised, yet in 
some parts of this country derby hats are looked 
upon with disfavor. Tire chain and waterproof 
clothing advertisements appear in magazines, many 
of whose subscribers live in parts of the country 
where rain is almost unknown. Advertisements of 
workmen’s liability insurance do not interest the 
agricultural subscriber or professional man—the 
merits of agricultural implements are lost upon the 
metropolitan districts—the suspender advertisement 
has no charm for the thousands who wear belts; and 
leather belting is offered to thousands of readers who 
will never buy or influence the purchase of such an 
article. These are but a few things found in last 
week’s issue of our best known magazine. 


The actual value of Direct Advertising is in its 
ability to go direct to the logical prospect. Its sales- 
making power is available to the small or large ad- 
vertiser. It may be sent to any number of people 
from fifty to millions. It can be tested in small 
quantities, the sales attempt abandoned without se- 
rious loss if found unsuccessful or expanded if found 
successful. 


The advertiser may send his message to selected 
prospects, classes and territories. He may time its 
arrival for the psychological period. The message is 
not held to the rigid limits of the publication but 
may be in a distinctive form, size, material and color. 
The message can be highly individualized and arrive 
free from the intimate and distracting association of 
other advertisements. 


Let us take an advertising problem at random. 
We have a furniture manufacturer who is about to 
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enter the sectional bookcase field. In the coming 
year he can turn out, in addition to his regular line, 
some ten thousand complete ‘‘stocks’’ of cases, 
wholesaling at $23.40 each—a total of over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. In nine states he has some 
hundred dealers regularly handling his other prod- 
ucts and some two hundred dealers throughout the 
rest of the country who buy a little from him at the 
semi-annual market. In all he has dealers in four 
hundred and sixty-six towns. 

Was it good business for this furniture maker to 
spend his money in magazines of country-wide cir- 
culation, extolling the new merits 
found in his cases? Our adver- 
tiser has no dealers in thousands 
of towns and no likelihood of 
having them very soon. Thou- 
sands of readers, too, are apart- 
ment dwellers in big cities where 
bookcases are built in as part of 
the apartment. Common sense 
told this manufacturer there was 
another way to launch his prod- 


uct and there was. pile ant! 


The following direct advertis- 


ing was prepared: 
8 E EB users. 


(1) A large catalog in which, 
by means of half-tones and tint 
plates, illustrations of the book- 
cases were shown, not stuck on 
the pages but shown in suitable 
surroundings. Some were shown 
in single and double stocks in liv- 
ing rooms; some in long rows in libraries and studies 
—some in offices—the idea being to sell not the 
bookcases simply as such, but as essential and har- 
monious furnishings for rooms. 


(2) An edition of miniature eight-page catalogs 
following the style of the larger one, but inexpen- 
sively designed to permit of generous distribution. 


(3) A series of three form page letters designed 
to attract the farmer. Page one was a letter couched 
in homely language and telling the pleasure of even 
a very modest case of books for the farm home, how 
it helped while away the winter evenings and helped 
replace the hankering for city life with a realization 
of the attractions of home. Rural letter No. 2 told 
how the boy or girl coming home from school no- 
ticed the lack of books and book facilities. No. 3 
talked of the writing desk unit that fitted in with the 
bookcase unit and was such a convenience. 


(4-5) Two similar series addressed to profes- 
sional men and to business men. 


All these four-page letters showed on page | the 
facsimile typewritten letter and on pages 2 and 3 a 
suitable bookcase stock with the retail price plainly 
printed. Page 4 showed illustrations of various 
combinations. 


The booklets were imprinted with the dealers’ 
names and the facsimile typewritten letters bore the 
dealers’ names. 


Ten towns, five large and five small, were selected 
and the dealers in these towns were told of the plan. 

Representative mailing lists of (1) all farmers 
near the towns, (2) professional and (3) business 
men, were procured. The letters signed with the 
dealers’ names were mailed from the home office at 
weekly intervals. Every dealer had a small supply 
of the large catalogs and a plentiful supply of the 


Magazine and 
Newspaper 


advertising has 
present volume and continu- 
ally increases, not alone be- 
cause intelligent agencies and 


publishers’ representatives are 


but because these 
same organizations make such 
advertising profitable to 


To bring direct advertising 
into its own, we must not only 
sell it, we must learn how to 
make it pay the user. 


eight-page booklets. The latter were mailed out in 
the statements and bills and given to customers who 
came into the store. Window displays were made 
and, in all fairness, let us add that some of the deal- 
ers included the bookcases in their newspaper adver- 
tisements. Within sixty days our manufacturer's 
line was beginning to move satisfactorily in his ten 
trial communities and he began expanding his direct 
advertising plan to cover his other dealers. 

When his dealers were all started on their way 
with his line, his production was assured of distribu- 
tion. The direct advertising still goes on and when 
he wants new dealers he will 
go after them by the same 
method and help them sell the 
bookcases by the same method. 


What can be done with book- 
cases can be done with practi- 
cally any other commodity. Ter- 
ritories and classes may be ex- 
perimented with, any amount 
handled and sold and the whole 
may be expanded where expan- 
sion promises to be successful. 
Be The more restricted the field of 
sale the more essential and 
profitable is the use of direct ad- 
vertising. The more difficult 
the class of prospects are to 
reach the more certain it is they 
can be sold by direct advertising. 

But it is for the Service Printer 
to analyze the field and subject 
to be exploited by direct advertising with express 
care and to make the expenditures pay the client. 
Magazine and newspaper advertising has reached 
its present volume and continually increases, not 
alone because agencies and publishers’ represen- 
tatives are selling their product vigorously, but be- 
cause these same men are making the use of their 
space pay the advertiser. To bring direct advertis- 
ing into its own, we must not only sell it, we must 
learn to make it pay the user. 


reached its 


““A Little in Front of the Next’”’ 


“And they asked me how I did it, 
And I gave them the Scripture text: 
‘You keep your light so shining 
A little in front of the next.’ 
They copied all they could follow, 
But they couldn't copy my mind; 
And I left them, sweating and stealing, 


A year and a half behind.” —Kipling. 


Isn't that a great bit of verse? Good thing fora 


fellow to think about and even to recite aloud if he 
can back it up with results. 


‘“‘Keeping a little in front of the next” is more 
than beating out your competitor. Simply trimming 
your fellow printer is destructive, but efforts to keep 
ahead of him tend to speed up and improve your 
service and his. 


Some of us say: ‘I don’t want to get my price 
in before everyone else and give them something to 
cut, etc., etc.’ That is hardly the idea. When a 
client asks for a price on a proposed booklet or 
broadside, let us avoid the tendency to defer figuring 

Continued on page 82 
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Announce Program for Direct Mail 
Convention 


Announcement of a portion of the program of the 
annual convention of the Direct Advertising and 
Mail Organ Association, to be held in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 27, 28 and 29, was made last week. It includes 
the names of several men prominent in the printing 
industry. 

Among those who have already accepted the in- 
vitation to address the convention are: 

Fred W. Gage, treasurer of the U. T. A., and 
president of Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., on what the U. T. A. is doing in the way of 
service. 

W.S. Ashby, advertising manager of the Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Ill., whose subject is: 
‘Putting the Big Ben Talk Into Booklets, House Or- 
gans and Letters.”’ 

M. E. Yadon, advertising manager, Bradley 
Knitting Company, Delavan, Wis., who will talk on: 
“Getting Dealer Co-operation by Direct Advertis- 
ing. 
Frank L. Chance, advertising manager, Holcomb 
& Hoke Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘“Twenty- 
seven Per Cent of a Business from Direct Advertis- 
ing Leads.” 

R. J. Rehwinkel, advertising manager, McCray 
Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind.: “Making Every 
Direct Advertising Dollar Bring Back Five.” 

B. A. Dahkle, Dahkle Stationery & Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: ““The Importance of Mechanical Per- 
fection in Direct Advertising.” 

Wm. A. Biddle, advertising manager, American 
Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
‘‘Making Your National Advertising Effective by a 
House Magazine to Customers. 

George A. Heintzmann, advertising manager, 
Dexter Folder Company, New York City: ‘“What 
Standardization Means to Direct Advertising and 
House Organs.” 

Leon A. Soper, manager sales service, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.: 
“Turning Indiscriminate Names Into Buyers, by Di- 
rect Advertising.” 

G. Lynn Sumner, vice-president Woman's Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa.: 
“Using Direct Advertising to Sell to Women.” 

O. A. Brock, sales and advertising manager, Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Ill.: “‘Suc- 
cessful Direct Advertising to the Farm Field.” 

W. B. Griffin, advertising manager, Holmes & 
Edwards Division, International Silver Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: ‘Selling Silverware to Dealers 
by Mail at a Cost of Less Than Seven Per Cent.”’ 

Louis Balsam, Lewis Mfg. Co., Walpole, Mass.: 
‘Unusual Direct Advertising—Using Your Regular 
Correspondence to Build Good Will.” 

George C. Froelich, manager, drug and chemical 
department, United Drug Company, president Pil- 
grim Publicity Association, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘How 
Direct Advertising Materially Helped in Building the 
World's Biggest Drug Business.” 


Boston Strike Ends 


The strike of union press feeders in Boston, Mass., 
which started early in the month, ended Friday, Sep- 
tember 10, when the men returned to work follow- 
ing an ultimatum by the Boston Typothetae and or- 
ders from President George L. Berry, of the Press- 
men’s Union. 


Bookbinders Perfect Own Organization 


Bookbinders of North America perfected an or- 
ganization of their own at the St. Louis convention of 
the U. T. A., September 13, 14 and 15. The newly 
formed association is to be known as “Employing 
Bookbinders of America,’’ and will be a branch of 
the U. T. A. Only “‘edition’”’ bookbinders are elig- 
ible for membership. Officers for the year were 
elected as follows: 

President, D. S. Brassil, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. Baylis, New York; vice-president, A. J. 
Brock, Chicago; vice-president, Mr. Bird, Boston; 
vice-president, C. F. Kindt, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Louis Satenstein, New York; secretary, T. H. Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Executive committee: First district, Mr. Baker, 
Boston; second district, Albert Knopke; third dis- 
trict, Mr. Zeigler; fourth district, Mr. Shepherd; 
Nashville; fifth district, Henry Conkey, Chicago; 
sixth district, Mr. Whipp, Cleveland; seventh dis- 
trict, O. W. Bruchman, St. Louis; eighth distr 
Chas. W. Welch, Denver. 

Among the individuals and firms who have signi- 
fied their intention of joining the association are: 

John C. Burkhardt, Detroit; L. A. Cox, St. Louis; 
Pantagraph Prntg. & Stationery Co., Bloomington, 
Ill.; E. V. Huston, Decatur, IIl.; Tanis Bixley, Jr., 
Muskogee, Okla.; A. L. Munsch, St. Louis; Geo. A. 
Ritchie, Dallas, Tex.; W. J. Poggensee, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ideal Bindery Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Cowen Book 
Bindery Co., Houston, Tex.; Bruce P. Shepherd, 
Nashville, Tenn.; John E. Bunker, Norfolk, Va.; W. 
V. Conkey, Hammond, Ind.; D. S. Brassil, New 
York, N. Y.; A. Cahen, Cleveland, Ohio; F. H. 
Whipp, Cleveland, Ohio; W. P. Johnston, Chicago, 
Ill.; L. A. Cox, St. Louis, Mo.; M. G. Kampmeyer, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. H. Roberts, Boston, Mass.; Bert 
Manning, Joplin, Mo.; A. S. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mo.; J. W. Tucker, Jackson, Miss.; H. F. J. Wagen- 
fuehr, St. Louis, Mo.; M. F. Quinn, Rahway, N. J.; 
O. W. Bruehmann, St. Louis, Mo.; H. M. Hansel- 
mann, St. Louis, Mo.; N. Mendelson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
S. W. McDonald, New York, N. Y.; Henry Hilb, St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. M. Hederman, Jackson, Miss.; J. W. 
Dement, Meridean, Wis.; Robert L. Reiley, Des 
Moines, lowa; O. Pearlstone, St. Louis; J. Lewin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Fred W. Flammger, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
S. Rockwell, Savannah, Ga.; Sam P. Page, Des 
Moines, lowa; Wm. J. Windisch, Detroit, Mich.; A. 
F. Kampmeyer, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph F. Kiefer, 
Quincy, Ill.; W. F. Baker, Newport News, Va.; H. 
W. Dixon, Memphis, Tenn.; Wm. P. Barcklow, 
Scranton, Pa.; W. F. Hodrus, Scranton, Pa.; Clar- 
ence E. Mitchell, Raleigh, N. C.; C. H. Muline, 
Quincy, Ill.; Chas. B. Lowery, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Henry B. Oelkers, St. Louis, Mo.; Harold D. Spen- 
cer, Racine, Wis.; Chas. Engeldahl, Chicago, IIl.; 
A. J. Brock, Chicago, II].; D. C. Brock, Chicago, 
Ill.; Alfred C. Balch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. M. 
Welch, Denver, Colo.; J. Chas. Ziegler, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Daniel V. Schepp, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. 
K. Brashear, Vicksburg, Miss.; John J. Lauben, New 
York; Fred Ress, Lincoln, Neb.; Louis Becktold, St. 
Louis, Mo.; L. Satenstein, New York, N. Y.; H. L. 
Rutter, New York; Raymond E. Bayles, New York, 
N: s¥e2. ©) AVan ‘Rees New-York, eN«y..) Na 
Shrifte, New York, N. Y.; International Text Book 


Co., Scranton, Pa. 
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How to Grow to Be a Real Printer 


“Some young fellow with a fair education and am- 
bition to acquire a good trade and at the same time 
brighten up his education, can find an opportunity at 
this office, to learn the printer's trade,’’ says the 
Salina (Kan.) “‘Sun.”’ 

Which is all very well, but does not promise much 
for results. The kind of boy who makes a good 
printer is the sort that begins to loaf around the 
print shop on press days as soon as he starts to 
school. He is the boy who feels honored when he is 
told to bring a bucket of fresh water, and he would 
trade his jack-knife and a tin whistle any day for the 
privilege of “kicking off’ a hundred dodgers on the 
old foot press. 

Bye and bye, refusing to be chased off and stay 
chased, he is sweeping the floor of mornings and run- 
ning errands, such as going to the store after a left- 
handed monkey wrench or the furniture store to ask 
for the return of the paper stretcher. 

Later he learns to recognize type lice and wash the 
rollers, sort p's and q’s out of the hell box, and so 
progresses to the point where he is on the pay roll to 
the amount of $1 every Saturday afternoon, and says 
“our plant,’’ when speaking of the “Hoozis Job 
Press.”’ Such a boy is the only kind that ever grows 
up to bea real printer.— ‘Fourth Estate.” 


Government Refuses German Paper 
The paper shortage has hit the government print- 
ing office at Washington. Despite this fact the 
printing office recently had the pleasure of turning 
down an offer of S. and S. C. paper offered by Ger- 
many at a price almost three cents a pound less than 
the bid of the nearest American paper merchant. 


New York Unions Demand Increase 


A new wage scale for New York journeymen 
printers is to go into effect October |, based on an 
agreement similar to that in Chicago, where in- 
creases were made in ratio to the increase in living 
costs. The demands made by the various New York 
unions are: 

Pressmen, No. 51, 40 per cent on present wages; 
Paper Cutters’, No. 119, 25 per cent over expiring 
scales; Bindery Women’s, No. 43, a flat increase of 
$12 per week; Mailers’, No. 6, an increase in the 
wage scale of 30 per cent; Job Pressmen and Job 
Press Feeders’, No. |, an increase of 40 per cent over 
the present wage scale; Typographical, No. 6, an 
increase of $18 on present scales; Paper Handlers’, 
No. I, an increase of $14; Bookbinders’, No. |, an 
increase of 35 per cent; Feeders’, No. 23, not yet re- 
ceived. 


Kansas City Pays More for Pressmen 


Pressmen in Kansas City were granted increases 
in the existing scale of wages on September | 3, dat- 
ing back to September 9. The new scale, which will 
be in force until April 30, 1921, is as follows: 

Two cylinder presses, $44.00; one cylinder press, 
$42.00; one 2-color press or double-ender, $44.00; 
one single roll rotary, $45.00; one double rotary, 
$46.50; one Kelly press, $42.00; two Kelly presses, 
$44.00; two autos, $42.00; one Osterland, $42.00; 
two Osterlands, $44.00; one cylinder and two plat- 
ens, $47.00; two job presses, $39.00; three job 
presses, $40.00; four job presses, $41.00; five or 
more job presses, $42.00; for one auto press addi- 
tional, $2.00; for each additional auto press, $1.00; 
cutting stock, additional, $1.00; foremen, $47.00. 


Now That The Convention is Over 


Let’s all get back to work and make 1920-21 the best year the Printing 
Industry has ever had. The following List of Trade Composition plants, 
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every onea member of the Franklin Typo- 


thetae of Chicago, will help you do it. 


Patronize 
a fellow member 


A. R. Buckingham 

Champlin & Co., Linotypers. . 
Chicago Typesetting Co 
Empire Linotyping Co 
Englewood Typesetting Co 


Directory of Members 


15 So. Market St. 

..172 W. Washington St. 
727 So Dearborn St. 

601 Plymouth Ct. 

540 W. 63rd St. 


Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co 
Kilgore Linotyping Co 
Chas. L. Just Typesetting Co.......... 218 °So. Clark St: 


M. & L. Typesetting Co 
Mathews Typesetting Co 


4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 
626 Federal St. 


Morey Linotyping Co 


Perfection Linotyping Co 

Quality Typo Co 

S-K-H Typesetting Co 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.. . 
Standard Typesetting Co 

Superior Typesetting Co 

Walden Typesetting Co 

Western Linotyping Co 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co 


Trade Composition 


Association 
A Division of the Franklin Typothetae 


720 So. Dearborn St. 
542 So. Dearborn St. 
149 W. Ohio St. 
..508 S. Dearborn St. 
701 So. LaSalle St. 
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New Method Makes Estimating Easy 


Detroit Expert Prepares Table for Selling Composition 
on Square Inch Basis 


Below is reproduced a scale devised by G. L. Gar- 
and, of the Detroit Typesetting Company, Detroit, 
Mich., which will give the approximate selling price 
of type matter made up in page forms. It is to be 
used in selling composition by the square inch and is 
based on average production. To find the selling 
price of a page 6 inches wide and 10 inches high, 
set in eight point and classed as “‘Straight Lino. Slugs 
with Running Heads or Folios,’’ the number of 
square inches on the page—in this instance 60— is 


multiplied by the hour rate which, in turn, has been 
divided by the “‘divisor’’ opposite the “eight point”’ 
column. The hour rate for Linotype in Chicago is 
$4.00. This amount divided by 34 (the figure op- 
posite the eight point column) would equal 11.63 
cents, or the rate for one square inch. Multiplying 
11.63 cents by 60 we get $6.98, or the selling price 
of one page. From this one example it can be seen 
how easy it is to compute the rate for each page of 
ajob. Try it and see. 


SQUARE INCH MAKEUP SCALE 


BASED ON AVERAGE PRODUCTIONS 


All makeup jobs shall be estimated on the square inch. 


Any job may be done on time basis at option of cus- 
tomer. 


Size over three smallest lines, set the class. 


To find the inch-rate: Determine the class of matter 
and point size, then take the figure in the divisor column 
and divide into your hour rate. 


Where a job consists of two or more classes of matter, 
a rate for each class should be used. 


A minimum measure of one inch in depth, or width. 


Measure the full size of a type page or job. 


For jobs less than 30 inches, add a minimum charge of 


$1.00. 


All magazine or book work shall be estimated by the 
page and not lump sum. 

Makeup rates include two proofreadings and correc- 
tions, but without responsibility for errors. 

Makeup jobs include two page proofs. 

Running jobs (books, etc.) will be billed each month 
for the amount completed, or on which proofs are held 
out. 

Metal kept standing, awaiting orders or completion of 
the job will be charged for at the rate of Ic per pound, 
per month, unless bought and paid for. 


Six 
Point 
Inch Rate 


CLASSIFICATION 


DIVISOR 
DIVISOR 


Twenty-four Forty-Two 
to 
Thirty-Six 
Point 
Rate 


Fourteen, 
Eighteen 
Point 
Rate 


Twelve 
Point 
Rate 


DIVISOR 
DIVISOR 
DIVISOR 
DIVISOR 


LINOTYPE — HOUR RATE 


| Straight Lino Slugs, with Run- 
ning Heads or Folios... ; 


47 


| Plain Straight Matter: Magazine 
and Ordinary Catalogue Work 


42 


Price and One-Half Matter: run- 
ning around Cuts and Captions 


31 


Double Price Matter: Intricate 
Matter, Lino-Tabular.... 


Samie as Ten Point 


16 


Straight Matter, with ope 
Heads or Folios......... 


Straight Matter: Ordinary Cata- 
logue Work 


| Tabular Matter: One Size, Run- 
‘faing Heads,Folios,without Rules 


| Tabular Matter more than One 
Size, Box Heads and Rules 


| Price and One-Half: 


Sroee he 


Same as |Ten Poin t 


| Price and One-Half: 


Tabular 
Matter, Intricate. . ; : 


Nolid Compositions ye eee: 


Advertising Work: Size over Three 
Smallest Lines Set the Class.... 


| Publication Ad Work: Full, Half 
and Quarter Pages... aa 


| Publication Ad Work: Ads Smaller 
than Quarter Page 


*Local hour cost to be Tse here. 
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U. T. A. Passes Important Resolutions 


The report of the resolutions committee of the 
United Typothetae of America, given at the annual 
convention at St. Louis, brought action on many 
important problems confronting the industry. These 
include standardization of paper and machinery, ap- 
prentices, estimates, the income tax and strike insur- 
ance. 

The following are some of the more important: 


Standardization of Paper and Machinery 


National organizations of paper merchants, paper 
manufacturers and printing machinery manufactur- 
ers are requested to severally approve committees to 
join with a special committee representing the United 
Typothetae of America, the appointment of which 
by the incoming administration is recommended and 
encouraged, in an effort to analyze the needs, reduce 
the number of sizes, weights, colors and grades of 
paper, standardize machinery sizes, investigate meth- 
ods of increasing paper production and determine a 
reduction to the minimum of the number of water- 
marks in commercial paper. 


Apprentices 

The attention of the membership is directed to the 
necessity of prompt action looking toward the devel- 
opment of the future workmen of the craft, and to 
careful consideration of the U. T. A. Apprentice 
Plan. 

Gathering U. T. A. Data 

Local Typothetaes are urged to promptly furnish 
headquarters with the information which is from time 
to time required and report new members and mem- 
bers dropped and the reason for so doing. Monthly 


hour cost reports are absolutely necessary in these 
ays of constantly changing costs and wage scales. 


Submitting Estimates 


When a printer submits a bid for work, publicly 
or privately, he is entitled to know who his competi- 
tors are, and when the contract is awarded, he is 
entitled to see the estimate of his competitors and to 
read their specifications. Each member is urged to 
respectfully insist upon this, not as a privilege, but 
as a right to which he is entitled. We believe it will 
bring about a higher standing in the trade and do 
away with supplemental bids and unfair prices. 


Income Tax Law 


The convention believes a complete revision of 
the present income tax law, including the provisions 
of the excess profits tax, is imperative; that the Con- 
gress of the United States be and is hereby peti- 
tioned to give this matter its early attention to the 
end that a simple, definite, inexpensive and under- 
standable tax system may supersede the present law; 
that we believe the plan of a gross sales tax offers 
to Congress a basis for an equitable readjustment of 
the present income tax law; that copies of these 
resolutions be sent to all members of the Congress 
of the United States. 


Discontinue Banding Envelopes 
Envelope manufacturers are requested to discon- 
tinue the practice of banding envelopes for commer- 
cial printers. 
Strike Insurance 
The idea and principle of strike insurance are 


recommended for the serious consideration of the 
Typothetae membership. 


SOUTH SIDE PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING DISTRICT 


Now is the time to secure that NEW 
LOCATION for next Spring. 


We are able to offer very special opportunities in 
Chicago’s new Printing and Publishing District and 
suggest that you see us at once. 


We have just concluded an important lease in this 
district for the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


We have also just placed one of the largest school 
book publishers in this district. 


WE SPECIALIZE 

IN THIS DISTRICT 
AND WILL BE GLAD 
TO SERVE YOU 


Ask for Mr. 


George F. lif. Conway Bldg. 


We can erect buildings on lease for printers or pub- 
lishers and also have some small floor spaces for rent. 


BOWES REALTY COMPANY 


Phone Main 2181 


Chicagco 
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Printers, Paper and Supply Houses, Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Binders and Paper Rulers 
located in the Industrial West 


P. A. Howard 
(Oh oe Nuttall 


Managing nee 
Editor 


BEN FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CO. 


President and Treasurer 
Vice-President 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 6113 


Forms close 25th of each month. 
Single copies 20 cents 


Advertising rates on application. 
Subscription rate $2.00. 


The Present Crisis 


Ernest Bourner Allen 


These are days in which every man in every line 
of business faces unusual and trying conditions. It 
is not a time to call names or to be discouraged or 
to let up on one’s work. It is a time when every busi- 
ness man needs the sympathy of his comrade and 
all the encouragement which mutual advice and sym- 
pathy can bring. 

A remarkable article appeared recently in The 
New Republic entitled: ‘““The Failure of Victory.” 
It was written by Philip Gibbs, the famous news- 
paper correspondent, and is a frank plea for the 
reconciliation of peoples. Men may disagree with 
certain details in the article, but its spirit as a whole 
must commend itself to thinking men today. 

Mr. Gibbs has a special message for the men “‘in 
the political arena, the newspaper world and the 
financial jungle."’ He believes that all of us can do 
something to create a spirit of goodwill which will 
unite our own nation and bring together all the na- 
tions of the world in a new spirit of friendliness and 
mutual helpfulness. The last paragraph of his arti- 
cle is worth reading: 

“We need a prophet of God to hance the evil 
in men’s hearts, and such a voice is not heard above 
the strife and anguish of this present time when 
many peoples are sinking again into the abyss of 
despair, and others are behaving with an appalling 
frivolity because their time has not yet come. We 
must await a greater leader than we now have, but 
men of good will, not great, but true and kind, 
and endowed with that rare quality which we are 
pleased to call common sense, might make a begin- 
ning in the way of grace. As a newspaper man | 
think the best beginning could be made in the news- 
paper world, from which so much poison is distilled. 
Let us declare a war against the poisoners, and kill 
them by ridicule and by truth. Let us, men of the 
pen and the printing press, make a pact of peace 
among ourselves for the protection of all simple 
folk.” 

Oak Park, Ill. 


Failures Increase 


Danger signals are beginning to appear in the in- 
creased number of failures, with larger liabilities, the 
August record showing unfavorably when compared 
with previous periods in late years. The printing 
trade should watch its credit customers closely to 
keep safe. 


Isn’t It True? 


A newspaper story recently told of a thief break- 
ing a five-hundred-dollar window to steal a dollar 


bill. 
How typical is this of labor! 


The thief had some excuse for breaking the win- 
dow. He wanted the money and the window did 
not belong to him. 


With labor, which is continually demanding more 
and more for its services, the case is different. It 
wants the immediate money an increase means, but 
the printing industry itself belongs to the men and 
its prosperity means the prosperity not only of the 
owner but of the employe as well. 


A concrete example of how “‘breaking the win- 
dow’ in industry affects labor, can be seen in the 
present condition of the printing industry in Chicago. 
It is claimed that more than a thousand compositors 
are out of work. Those who know claim that the 
industry is passing through the dullest period it has 
had for more than three years. 


This can be attributed largely to one factor: The 
increased cost of printing brought about by increased 
wages. The higher wages go, the less printing there 
will be and the less printing there is the less work 
there will be. 


Don’t break the window to get a dollar bill! 


Printing and the Printer 


The greatness of the printing industry is seldom 
recognized. There are many reasons for this failure 
of the public mind to familiarize itself with one of 
the country’s most vital business concerns. The 
chiefest is, perhaps, the fact that printing is always 
so busy with the task of enlightening the world rela- 
tive to every other undertaking of man that it has 
little time to discuss its own merits. 


In the United States there are some 40,000 print- 
ing establishments. Their products each year are 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars. It requires 
investments of other hundreds of millions in equip- 
ment to meet the needs of the public, and an army 
of men and women in service than which none is_ 
more highly skilled. Indeed, it is only uttering a 
plain truth to say that no other branch of industry 
demands and receives such intelligent attention as 
the printer must give to his work. 


When the art of printing—more and more print- 
ing is proving its right to be classed as an art——was 
new, it applied itself chiefly to the publication of 
books. The Bible was most frequently given atten- 
tion. Later periodical publication began, and grad- 
ually the printer was employed in a steadily increas- 
ing number of undertakings which desired access to 
the public mind. Today no enterprise, however 
humble or important, could hope to receive notice 
from the world if it did not seek that notice through 
the medium of the printing press. 


The printer has had a larger influence in pro- 
ducing the modern world than has any other human 
factor. Civilization is the great result of. his toil, 
and never while his art endures can civilization take 
a backward step. “The art preservative’ his work 
is called. It is in fact the impulse of all of world’s , 
betterment.—St. Louis ““Times,’’ Sept. 14, 1920. 
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The Modern Paper for the Modernly Equipped Office 


HE bookkeeper will tell you that there is nothing more exasperating than to 
have to work on ledger paper that tears easily, is marred with specks, has poor 
color or does not take writing or erasure readily. We had his troubles in mind 

when we planned Posting Ledger. 

Upon examining a specimen of Posting Ledger you will find it strong and durable, 
of bright, clean color with an even formation and smooth finish for ruling and pen 
and ink writing. Yet Posting Ledger is an economical paper; it is the product of a mill 
that specializes in the manufacture of ledger and bond papers. The customers of 
yours who use machine bookkeeping systems will be especially grateful to you for 
recommending Posting Ledger; of course, this paper is also advisable for bank state- 
ments and all other forms for which a low-priced good ledger paper is needed. 

Posting Ledger is the fifth in the line of Butler Brands of ledger papers—the line 
embraces the following: Butler No..1 Linen Record, Tisrite, Scriptum, Statement, Posting. 

From the standpoint of quality, finish, sizes and weights and quantity of stock 
on hand, there is practically no ledger paper need that cannot be exactly and 
promptly fulfilled from this complete assortment. 

If you are interested in ledger paper write for samples of Posting Ledger and the 
other lines that make up the complete assortment of Butler Brands. 
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Distributors of Butler Erands—Standardized Paper 
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Standard Paper Company . . Milwaukee, Wis. Endicott PaperCo. . . . . Portland, Oregon 
Missouri Interstate Paper Co. . Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . . St. Louls, Mo. (Latin America) . . . . . New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. cee Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. . . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . . San Francisco, Cal. + « + . . Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Sierra Paper Co. .. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Mexico City, Mex. 
Butler Paner Company . . . . Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . Monterey, Mex. 
J. W. Butler Paper Company National Paper & Type Co. Guadalajara, Mex. 
(Foreign Trade) . . . . . NewYork City Nationil Paper & Type Co. . . Guaymas, Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . . Mazatlan, Mex. 
Mutual PaperCo. ... . Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. . . . Lima, Peru 
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J. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company has obtained 
control of the entire block bounded by Calumet 
avenue, East Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets and the Illinois Central railroad. The build- 
ing which is four stories high with 40,000 square 
feet of floor space, is now occupied by the Colum- 
bian Colortype company and was leased to the Don- 
nelley company for five years for a term rental of 
$100,000. The property adjoins the Lakeside Press 
building. 


The Columbian Colortype company is erecting a 
plant of its own at a cost of $650,000. This is lo- 
cated at Twenty-first street and Calumet avenue and 
covers space of 125 by 180 feet. Ground was 
broken May |, and the building, to be six stories 
high, has already reached the fourth story. The 
company will move to its new location March |, 
1921, when the Donnelley company will take posses- 
sion of the building now occupied. The new plant 
of the Columbian company, including building, 
ground and equipment, represents an investment of 
over a million dollars. 


Printing Supplymen’s club will hold its first meet- 
ing after the summer vacation at the Morrison Hotel, 
Friday night, October 1. No set program has been 
arranged or, as Secretary Collins phrases it: ‘“There 
will be no speakers but plenty of talkers.’’ Enter- 
tainment in the form of vaudeville will keep the 
younger members interested. Several matters of 
business will also receive attention. 


D. J. McGowan, cost accountant for the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, is grinning more widely than 
ever; and why shouldn't he? There's a fine big 
baby girl up at his house and now Mac is trying to 
qualify as an expert papa as well as expert cost ac- 
countant. 


Louis Geisen, who has been laid up through ill- 
ness for the past month and a half is again able to 
assume his duties with the Excelsior Printing Com- 
pany. es Eo 
George G. Renneker Company, 312-316 West 
Randolph street, has placed an order with the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company for two new Linotypes. 


Union officials are responsible for the statement 
that there are eleven hundred compositors out of 
work in the city of Chicago alone. 


The Woodlawn Typesetting Company, 1221 East 
Sixty-third street, Chicago, has joined the Chicago 
Trade Composition Association. 


Kiser Printing Company, 4636 North Western 
avenue, has added a Lee cylinder press and a stitch- 
ing machine. 


Rogers & Hall have installed a new Ludlow 
Typograph with four cabinets. 


A newly established printing plant located at 
Thirty-first and Halsted streets was raided by city 
and government officials September 20. A linotype, 
press, type, books and pamphlets were seized. It is 
claimed that the plant had been established for the 
purpose of printing radical literature. All of the 
equipment was brought to Chicago from Philadel- 
phia. Those arrested were Peter Zelieskis and 
Joseph Dementis. 


The name of the Continental Press, located at 
1649 North Robey street, has been changed to Clay 
Hollon & Company, and incorporated under the 
state laws of Illinois for $2,500. The members of 
the new incorporation are Clay Hollon, George Dale 
and Margaret Hollon. 


W. W. Buchanan, president of Commercial Loose 
Leaf and Press Company, lost his right eye while 
playing golf September 4 at the Glen View Country 
Club. A golf ball struck him, smashing his glasses, 
portions of which entered his eye necessitating its 
removal. 


The Fidelity Printing Company, 712 Federal 
street, has been changed to the Charles E. Tench 
Printing Company and incorporated for $10,000. 
The incorporators are Charles E. Tench, R. B. Tench 
and Emma J. Tench. 


J. S. Hubbard, secretary of the Pittsburgh Ty- 
pothetae, has been transferred to Wichita, Kansas, 
where he will direct the work of that city and Hutch- 


inson. His place at Pittsburgh has been taken by 
Hooper Hogan, field man for the U. T. A. 


The first fall meeting of the Chicago Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen will be held Tuesday night, 
October 19. Further details as to place and pro- 
gram have not yet been made public. 


The engraving plant of the Women’s Press and 
the Press Publishing Company, 315 West Madison 
street, was sold August 31 to the H. O. Reno Com- 
pany for $3,150. 


The “War Cry,”’ the official publication of the Sal- 
vation Army, is now edited and printed in Chicago, 
with eastern and western editions in New York and 
San Francisco. 


V. E. Bevans of Simpson, Bevans & Company 
started the middle of September on a long auto trip, 
intending to visit the Pacific Coast and the North- 
west. 


The “Journal of Commerce,” the new Chicago 
daily newspaper to be published by A. M. Lawrence, 
formerly of the Chicago Examiner, is to start Octo- 


ber | 
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L. A. Lewis, junior member of the firm of A. F. 
Lewis & Company, publishers of the Printing Trades 
Blue Book, returned to Chicago last week after a 
trip through the eastern states which lasted for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Lewis reports that until the month 
of August he found things booming wherever he 
went. The desire for organization seems to be 
greater among the printers than ever before, Mr. 
Lewis declares. 


G. L. Garand of the Detroit Typesetting Com- 
pany was one of the speakers at the regular weekly 
meeting of the Chicago Trade Composition associa- 
tion, held at the Great Northern Hotel, September 
21. Mr. Garand told of his work in perfecting a 
standard system of measuring composition on the 
square inch basis. A table prepared by Mr. Garand 
will be found on another page of this issue. 


Chicago trade composition men are boosting To- 
ronto for the next annual convention of the U. T. A. 
and I. T. C. A. and are already making plans for a 
boat trip from Toronto to Montreal as part of the 
convention program. 


The Union Book Bindery announces it has moved 
from 117 to 442-448 North Wells street, Chicago. 
The new telephone numbers are Franklin 4215- 


4216. 


H. G. Cantrell, office manager for the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, has been made secretary of 
the Trade Composition Association of the city. 


Endorsed by the 


of Chicago 


a 
90% 
of the Printing Plant Appraisals of Chicago 
are taken care of by the Printers’ Appraisal 
Agency, Inc., who are now extending to 


other centers. The only company doing 
printing plants only and qualified to do them 


RIGHT 


INCORPORATED 
ALBERT B. GIMLIN, PRESIDENT 
1146 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 6392 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
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Franklin- [ypothetae 


Printers’ Appraisal Agency 


INCORPORATED 1919 


Jimmy Boyle, sales manager for James P. Roach 
Company and George Ware, of M. M. Rothschild, 
are receiving the compliments of South Dearborn 
street on their recent achievement in driving to Cin- 
cinnati and back in 68 hours. The trip which was 
made by flivver of the vintage of '12, consumed 63 
of the hours, the remaining time being given to sleep. 
Why so much time was wasted on such an unessen- 
tial thing as sleep by two hearties like Jim and 
George, still remains a mystery. 


The H. O. Berger Company, hot embossers, die 
sinkers and engravers, are now removing to more 
substantial quarters in the building they now occupy 
at 610 Federal street. The removal is from the sev- 
enth to the fifth floor at that address, where a great 
deal more floor space is at the disposal of the firm. 
When the change is completed the company will be 
among the largest of its kind in the country, and, 
with its increased facilities, will be in a position to 
render even more complete service than ever before. 


Vitality Like an Imdian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 


Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


Grant's Printer 
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Chiragu 
Nov. 19, 1919. 
Printers Appraisal Agency, Inc., 
1146 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 
Attention Mr. A. B. Gimlin: 


Dear Sir:— 

May I not express to you at this time my 
appreciation of the evident care and 
thoroughness with which you have pre- 
pared the physical appraisal of this 
shop, showing as it does its replace- 
ment value and also its value with due 
deduction for obsolescence. 


Your plan also of departmentalization 
of this inventory to reconcile with 
department cost has relieved me of no 
little labor. 


For the limited time taken in doing this 
work, I am pleased with its thorough- 
ness. 


Thanking you for your efforts, I re- 
main, 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) HARLO R. GRANT. 
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MIDLAND 
Wpanps | AS Clear 


andclean 
as the water from 
which it takes its 
name and as per- 
manent as the 
water’s source. 
You just test out 
Artesian Bond 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 


322 West Washington Street 
Main 142 CHICAGO 


‘You get dependable machines 
when you get 


MONITOR 


Stitchers 


Perforators 
Punchers 


Paging and Numbering Machines 
Round Corner Cutters 
Bench Embossers 
Creasers and Scorers 


LATHAM 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Fulton and Ann Streets 


CHICAGO 


Library Bureau Heads League 


Library Bureau won the championship of the Chi- 
cago printers’ baseball league for 1920, winning 
thirteen out of fourteen games played. Foley & 
Company finished second and R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company third. The standing of the teams 
for the season is: 


W Lg kce 
Library Bureau. wane le ly 28 
Foley & Company... 4) ae ee 10 4.714 
RR.“ Donnelley =.) ee ee 9 Bh apse 
W.sF = Hall-Printing Cos. ee 8 6752574 
Central 122&-E. Comet eee ; 45 1 Aled 
Poole>Bros.:)). 4.26 (os eee 3 957.250 
Faithorn Go.: 5 a. oe eee CRea hth 3555) 
HillsBindery.. : nce ee eee te ble 083 


Inland Daily Press to Meet 


The Inland Daily Press Association will meet at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 19 and 20, 
when a report’ of the association's cost finding com- 
mittee will be made. The program also includes a 
report from the print committee. Addresses will be 
made by several big daily publishers. 

The Inland now has a membership of 240, fifty 
new members having been added since the last 
meeting held in May. 


The West Side Group of the Franklin-Typothetae 
met Tuesday evening, September |, at 3800 West 
Madison street. Forty printers sat down to the din- 
ner which was served before the meeting. The 
speakers of the evening were E. F. Hamm, E. E. Lax- 
man and T.S. Quin. Ten students signed up for the 
educational classes of the Franklin-Typothetae. 


A reorganization meeting of the Central Job 
Group of the Franklin-Typothetae was held Friday 
noon, September 24, in the Republic building. This 
division has recently started a monthly publication 
of its own, known as the “Loop Bulletin.”’ It is of 
the same size and form as the other Group papers. 


E. E. Mather, of the University Printing Company, 
1410 East Sixty-third street, is back on the job after 
a serious illness. Mr. Mather was taken ill while 
attending the St. Louis convention of the U. T. A., 
and was compelled to return by train instead of by 
automobile, as he had planned. 


The October meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae 
will be devoted entirely to costs and will be in charge 
of the cost committee of the association, composed 
of L. F. Neely, R. A. Morgan, J. W. Saul, J. A. Sing- 
ler and P. L. Tallman. 


All meetings of the Chicago Trade Composition 
Association, with the exception of the first one each 
month, are to be “Executive” sessions, with all visi- 
tors barred. 


A meeting of the program and entertainment 
committee of the Franklin-Typothetae will be held at 
the City Club, Friday noon, October |. 


G. C. Willings, vice-president of the Intertype 
Corporation, was a Chicago visitor last week. | 
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Honor Soldier Dead 


Union Memorial Tablet With Officers of 
Typographical Union 
Several hundred members of Typographical 


Union No. 16 journeyed to Elmwood Cemetery, 
September 12, 1920, to dedicate a bronze tablet in 
honor of fifteen former members of the union who 
gave their lives during the World War of 1917- 
1919. 

The dedication address was made by Lieut. Col. 
Gordon Johnston, Cavalry, U. S. A., while other ad- 
dresses were made by Barratt O’Hara, Edward M. 
McGuire and Judge Robert E. Crowe. Music was 
furnished by the C. T. U. band and the Keystone 
quartet. 

The men whose memory was honored at the dedi- 
cation and for whom the tablet was erected were: 

Roy J. Broderson, Frank Devaney, Emil Kummer, 
Francis B. Laramie, Gerald D. Martin, Felix W. Mc- 
Glone, Frank T. McNally, George F. Miller, Paul R. 
Motzny, W. H. Niemann, Robert S. Smith, Thomas 
F. Stanek, Frank B. Swift, Joseph J. Witzel and Wil- 
liam Zalabak. 


“One hundred members by January |, 1921,” is 
the slogan recently adopted by the Calumet Ben 
Franklin Club. The club now has fifty members and 
is preparing an aggressive drive to double this num- 
ber. Preliminary plans were discussed at the Sep- 
tember meeting held at the Hotel Hayes, Tuesday 
night, September 21. Thirty persons were in at- 
tendance. No formal speeches were made, the en- 
tire evening being given over to an informal discus- 
sion on how to better South Side conditions. One 
new member was taken into the fold at the meeting. 
F. P. Hildom & Company, 1644 West Sixty-first 
street, is the new Ben Franklinite. 

The next meeting will be held October 19 at the 
Hotel Hayes, at which time E. F. Hamm, E. E. 
Laxman and T. S. Quin will be the speakers. 


Roscoe J. Markwith, formerly with the Crossing 
Print Shop, has leased the two-Gordon job plant of 
Rupert B. Smart at 1018 East Fifty-fifth street, tak- 
ing possession September 20. Mr. Markwith will 
probably change the name of the company. 


Systems Bond, manufactured by Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, is shown to good advantage in 
a recent sample book sent out by the company and 
which will be mailed to any one asking for it. 


“The Thinker” 


would have 
time to ponder 
over lengthy 
copy but--- 


The Modern 


Business Man 
must form a conclu- 
sion at a glance 


Photography 
tells the story so that “He Who 
Runs May Read” 


TTC 
¥ Phone HARRISON 


Adwuertigers 1165 


Photographing Company 
508 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


A. R. Buckingham 


LINOTY PE 
COMPOSITION 


PTUUUUVUHHUUUUUUALUUUUOUOTLUUUUOAHLLULUOHAURUUUHALULCOGIRULULLUALLUUUHAULLGLELLUCCGELLCLGLLLLOLLEELULLCULLULLGELLLUCGELLLOGLLLUCoGLLLCGcLLLGLE boo 


CAREFUL : ACCURATE 
PROMPT 


LINOTYPE SERVICE 
and MAKEUP 


1 South Market St. 
G HE LEG A- GO 


C000 Tee 


Telephone Franklin 1996 
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Cc S the Credit and Collection Department of the Franklin i 
x Typothetae a going concern? We'll say itis! During 
Za : : 
c ' the fiscal year just passed this department handled more 
AWS : m 
i than four limes as much business for members as was han- 
_ dled in any previous year. 
KG : 
y) Four times as much help to T'ypothetae members as ever 
7 before.—Did YOU get any of it? If you did, undoubtedly 
OS ° : . 
you will agree that the Credit and Collection Department 
Nai : : : : : 
a is a highly competent, fully informed organization which 
WY : : : 
S, can and does give as complete and satisfactory service as 
fo 
7, can be had anywhere from any credit and collection source. 
Dy Y) 
D If you have NOT used this Department, make a memo 7S 
- right now to take advantage of its service next time you a 
require credit or collection help. Additional clerical facili- a 
ties and an even broader plan of operation make the service _ 
more valuable than ever. This is YOUR Credit and Col- 7 
; f . f il 
lection Department; you are entitled to its services by c 


lh 


your very membership in the Franklin Typothetae. 


Conversely, the Department deserves your support. It is 
a part of your own organization. Why not favor Franklin 
Typothetae with your business instead of paying money 
to uninterested outside sources of similar service? For 
prompt and satisfactory results, send your accounts to 
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E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 
DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 


Comprising 
Franklin Division 
Typothetae Division 
Machine Composition Division 


Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division 


wy 
The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Rooms 1143-1146 Monadnock Block 


Telephone Harrison 6392 


CYRIL C. MEANS 


General Secretary 


Printing Trades Credit Association 
C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


Chicago Plans Co-operative eas 


September Meeting Has Many Prominent Men as Speakers 
Dr. HAMILTON of Harvard, one of them 


Franklin-Typothetae and operate cost sys- 
tems, will probably start a co-operative advei- 
tising campaign in the daily papers of this city, as a 
result of the meeting of the organization held at the 
City Club Thursday night, September 23. 
- The matter of united adver- 
tising for the good of the in- 


Gira: printers who are members of the 


“FRIENDLY ENEMIES” 


sleeve’ one, in that not only were shirt sleeves liter- 
ally in evidence, but it marked the temper of the or- 
ganization in getting down to business for the fall 
and winter months. While the attendance was small, 
it was an enthusiastic one and not only heartily 
agreed with Mr. Esty, but with the other speakers, 


who included J. A. Singler, 
who spoke on the Graphic Arts 


dustry has been under consider- 
ation by the executive council 
for some time, but it took 
Charles L. Esty, advertising 
director of the U. T. A., to 
awaken individual members to 
the need of such action. 

Mr. Esty, in his usual bril- 
liant style, told of the way ad- 
vertising has benefited other 
cities, and showed how interest 
in the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago, its membership and 
its aims, can be aroused among 
the millions of readers of Chi- 
cago newspapers. 

The speaker also pointed out 
that by limiting the advertisers 
to those operating cost systems, 
the action would tend to cause 
those not having cost systems 
to order their installation im- 
mediately. That his statement 
was true is shown by the fact 


exhibit; W. B. Patterson, chair- 
man of the joint apprenticeship 
committee; Wm.  Sleepeck, 
Howard Law, service manager 
of the Bert L. White Company, 
TE Neely ie SS? Quingvand 


Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, of 
Harvard University. 


Dr. Hamilton told of the 
need for more apprentices and 
printing executives, telling of 
the work being done at Indian- 
apolis, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He also told in some 
detail, of his experiences with 
public schools which teach 
printing, pointing out the gen- 
eral danger to the industry and 
asking that employing printers 
take more interest in the con- 
duct of these schools. The 
unions are directing them to a 
very large extent, Dr. Hamilton 


that during the meeting three 
members asked for the services 
of the association’s accounting 
department as soon as arrangements can be made. 

The purpose of the campaign will be to educate 
the buyer of printing to an appreciation of U. T. A. 
aims and to bind the membership itself closer to- 
gether. The entire cost of the campaign, to run for 
almost a year in two newspapers, would be around 
nine thousand dollars. This amount, divided among 
the hundred members operating cost systems would 
amount to a little over nine dollars a month for 
each firm. 


The meeting of the organization was a ‘‘shirt 


Quin greets Weil after the latters baseball team 
defeats loose leaf men at picnic. 


said, and it is time employers 
awaken to the fact that public 
schools of printing are a per- 
manent factor in vocational education and should 
have the attention of the employers as well as the 
unions. 

When Dr. Hamilton had concluded, Toby Rubo- 
vits presented him with a check for five hundred 
dollars to apply on the deficit incurred by the School 
of Printing at Harvard University during the war. 
New York and Philadelphia have presented similar 
amounts and the fact that Dr. Hamilton could be 
present to receive Chicago's share made the event 
all the more important. Concluded on next page 
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OCTOBER 
Suggestions 


“wT isn’t a bit too early now to 


O 
Os 
2] 
JK 


begin suggesting Christmas 
(S and New Year’s Greetings to 
i SVOUL eCUuStolers ss DecausesaL 
will do away with the rush that is 
often very annoying just before 
the holidays. 

These greetings represent a rare 
opportunity for “‘good-will adver- 
tising.”’ They do not solicit busi- 
ness, but carry a subtle message 
of friendliness and good cheer 
which is appreciated by everybody. 


We list below a few of our lines which 
are very suitable for this purpose: 


Cold Pressed Kenesaw 


Decidedly different from any other 
paper on the market. Can be had in 
several attractive colors with envelopes 
to match. 


B.S. & Co.’s Dull Finish 


A pure white announcement stock—very 
popular because we can furnish Doric 
Envelopes to match. 


COLONIAL BRISTOL 


The finest quality of White Bristol with 
an antique finish. Careful attention in 
the press room gives the finished job the 
appearance of steel-die engraving. 


White House Cover 


For the customers who desire something 
unusual in color effects, our light weight 
WHITE HOUSE COVER will be found 
very pleasing and economical. 


SAMPLES OF ANY STOCKS HERE LISTED 
WILL BE MAILED GLADLY 


Bradner Smith & Co 


| PAPER FOR -EVERY | PURPOSE? 
© HL CrAIGtO Pee le ieeicel NO ales 


“Sixty-eight Years of Service to 
American Printers’’ 


Chicago Plans Co-operative Advertising 
(Concluded from preceding page) 

Mr. Patterson's talk was along lines similar to 
that of Dr. Hamilton. Mr. Patterson urged the 
members to take more interest in their apprentices, 
to see that they are properly trained and that they 
are given proper encouragement. 

Mr. Sleepeck touched the important features of 
the St. Louis convention, giving a “travelogue,” 
which was the next best thing to being at the con- 
vention in person. 

The plans of the cost committee were outlined by 
Mr. Neely, who asked the membership to aid in this 
important work. Mr. Quin reported on the work 
the education committee is doing, and then intro- 
duced Dr. Hamilton. 

Another guest of the evening was Harry Brown, 
executive committeeman for the fifth U. T. A. dis- 
trict. Mr. Brown, whose home is in St. Augustine, 
Fla., came to Chicago from the St. Louis convention 
and is making a tour of all the important printing 
centers before returning to his home. 

Eleven new members were taken into the organ- 
ization at the meeting. They are: 

Woodlawn Typesetting Co., 1221 East Sixty-third street; 
The Mally Co., 1702 South Halsted street; J. Schoenenberger 
& Son, 3439 Lincoln avenue; The Humboldt Printing Co., 
2901 Dickens avenue; Paschal-Hall-Heileman Co., 7444 
Madison street, Forest Park; Rapid Printers, 736 West Sixty- 
fourth street; Caxton Ruling Co., 508 South Dearborn street; 
H. McAllaster & Co., 2318 Clybourn avenue; Robbins 
Brothers, 313 South Clinton street; Sissman Printing Co., 
6628 South Halsted street; Geo. W. Hall Press, 508 South 


Dearborn street. 


Chicago Sends Many Delegates to Convention 

Sixty-nine delegates represented the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago at the St. Louis convention of 
the U. T. A. In addition, several scores of supply- 
men represented the Windy City. Those from the 


Franklin-Typothetae were: 

E. E. Laxman, C. O. Friskey, James H. Rook, A. S. Teed, 
Theodore Hawkins, C. Arthur Legg, William McDonald, 
Floyd E. Haas, A. W. Fleming, M. E. Foster, J. S. Mather, 
William Sleepeck, J. H. Ewing, M. S. Burnett, Daniel Boyle, 
William Burnkrans, W. S. Howell, Luther C. Rogers, J. P. 
Black, C. F. Teal, H. Baird, Toby Rubovits, R. B. Nelson, E. 
F. Hamm, William L. Erickson, Thomas Faulkner, H. I. 
Wombacher, R. Ross, J. B. Hinds, H. W. Campbell, J. A. 
Singler, O. A. Koss, Charles H. Kern, M. F. Kase, C. W. 
Morris, W. P. Johnston, Charles Engdahl, A. J. Brock, Don- 
ald C. Brock, W. J. Pogensy, Thomas Morrison, W. B. Con- 
key, R. F. Lawson, J. W. Donahue, Denham Harte, Judge 
Miner, Starr M. Miner, E. J. McCarthy, John J. McCarthy, 
D. L. Smith, Ray Winship, Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, J. P. Cas- 
sidy, E. W. Kirchner, L. F. Neeley, J. W. Hastie, Matthew W. 
Sanders, Henry Conkey, William C. Hollister, William A. 
Angus, Ben C. Pittsford, Homer E. Dunn, T. E. Donnelley, 
Ben P. Branham, T. S. Quin, W. F. Barnard, D. W. Mathews, 
R. J. Tufts, C. C. Means. 


MALS @, 


eENGRAVERs 
ELECTROTYPERS 


TEL’ HARRISON 6245 
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Educational Courses Get Under Way 


Many students have been enrolled for the four 
educational courses to be conducted by the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago this fall and winter. The 
courses offered are on salesmanship, cost finding, 
accounting and estimating. 

The first of these will start the middle of October. 
All classes, with the exception of that in salesman- 
ship, will be conducted at night and will probably 
be held in the Criminal Court building. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to teachers, but it is 
certain that men who are leaders in their particular 
lines will have charge. It is also planned to have 
lectures by plant owners at each session. In this 
way interest in the work will be aroused and the 
students will receive the knowledge of men who have 
made a success of the vocation of printing. 

Only two subjects were offered last year, but the 
increased interest in practical education caused the 
association to add classes in accounting and selling 
for this year. 

The course in accounting will explain the basic 
principles of cost finding and accounting as applied 


to printing. It will also give a comprehensive and _ 


scientific analysis of plant operation. It is designed 
primarily to acquaint the student with the standard 
accounting system of the U. T. A. and to show how 
the standard cost finding system and accounting in- 
terlock. 

The course in salesmanship will explain the prin- 
ciples governing successful salesmanship and gives 
practical information on how to sell printing in all of 
its forms. All four courses have been proven invalu- 
able to one who wishes to advance in the printing 
business. 


You Can’t Go Wrong 


when you patronize 
the firms listed 
on the right 


Ww 


They are all members 
of the 


Franklin Typothetae 
of Chicago 


and believe in a 
square deal 


A. J. BROCK, PRESIDENT 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


AGGERBECK RULING AND BINDING CO. 
107 N. MARKET STREET 


O. J. BURROWS & COMPANY 
310 S. CANAL STREET 
CAXTON RULING COMPANY 
508 S. DEARBORN STREET 
JOHN H. DALY 
300 W. GRAND AVENUE 
THE C. J. FARWELL COMPANY 
626 S. CLARK STREET 
GOULD & EGER 
167 W. MONROE STREET 
FRED C. LAUKERT 
712 FEDERAL STREET 
HARRY F. LITTLE & COMPANY 
521 W. MONROE STREET 
MORTELL & COMPANY 
626 FEDERAL STREET 
OCONTO MFG. COMPANY 
525 S. DEARBORN STREET 
REDING & HAUSER 
621 PLYMOUTH COURT 
FRANK J. STADTFELD 
542 S. DEARBORN STREET 
STOLL & WESTERLIN 
416 S. DEARBORN STREET 
TRADE RULING & BINDING CO. 
607 S. DEARBORN STREET 
F. N. VOLKERT & COMPANY 
117 N. WELLS STREET 
WEBER & BLOOM 
422 S. DEARBORN STREET 
WEIL BROS. & COMPANY 
416 S. DEARBORN STREET 


WESTERN BOOK BINDERY 
732 FEDERAL STREET 


FRANKLIN TYPOTHETAE MEMBERS — Let a Fellow Member Do Your Work. 
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CINCINNATI 


The Queen City of the Industrial West 
JOHN STARK, Representative, 901 Union Central Building. 


Telephones Main 79 and Avon 5758. 


Six hundred employes of various printing shops in 
Greater Cincinnati took a vacation September | 
when members of the Cincinnati Branch of the Print- 
ers League refused to grant the new demands of six 
printing crafts for increases ranging from $7 to $l2a 
week in wages for both men and women. The Print- 
ers League has offered an increase of $7 for men and 
$4 for women, which has not been acceptable to the 
unions. In some shops a temporary increase of 
twelve per cent has been granted, with promise of 
meeting whatever increase is decided upon by a 
board of arbitrators which both sides are seeking to 
name. ——— 


L. A. Ault, of the Ault & Wiborg Company, who 
also is Belgian consul, started September 2 on an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe and South America. 


Joseph F. Hennegan, of the Hennegan Printing 
Company, has purchased a new home in Walnut 


Hills. 


Bookbinders of the city have recently resumed 
their meetings, which will be held every Thursday 
at 5:45 o'clock in the association club rooms during 
the fall and winter months. 


The National Label Company, 214 Walnut street, 
has joined the Cincinnati Franklin-Typothetae. 


SPROCE SI“. 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
— CHICAGO 


W. Van Hinkle, secretary of the Buffalo associa- 
tion, will take charge at Cincinnati, October 1, tak- 
ing the place of H. D. Stops, who has resigned. Mr. 
Van Hinkle’s place at Buffalo will be taken by 
Charles Ward, cost man, and for the past several 
months auditor at Chicago headquarters. 


Interest of association members now centers on 
the arrival of W. Van Hinkle to take over the secre- 
taryship. Mr. Van Hinkle, who has been secretary 
at Buffalo for some time, is expected to assume 
charge about October |. Secretary Van Hinkle 
comes to his new position after an enviable record 
at Buffalo, and will do much toward making the Cin- 
cinnati organization one of the most important fac- 
tors in the life of the city. 


The Cincinnati Association of Printing and Allied 
Salesmen recently appointed the following commit- 
tees for the ensuing year: 

Constitution and By-Laws: Elmer W. Miller, Rob- 
ert W. Crockett, Henry M. Zimmerman. Educa- 
tional committee: Robert W. Crockett, W. T. Perry, 
M. N. Riggs. Membership committee: George 
Fahrer, Walter Sulzer, Carl Huether, Henry M. Zim- 
merman, Walter Momberg. Publicity committee: 
Elmer W. Miller, Gus Karger, Ben Woerman, Ed. 
Church, E. E. Taglaurer, H. Winterman. Entertain- 
ment committee: J. Larry Birmingham, L. S. Mur- 


dock, Wm. F. Kroner, Harry Kurrich. 


Cincinnatians attending the national convention 
of the Typothetae of America were William F. Kro- 
ner, Martin Young, Fred Reickel, A. Braumwart, 
Charles Dye, Louis Breitenbach, A. Ulmschneidier, 
Wilbur Krehbiel, Will Van, H. Herrick, H. Zimmer- 
man, Charles Dodd, B. Baarlear, Allen Collier and 
S. Bachmeyer. 


SEND for a 
set of port- 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 


MAMMERMIAg 


BOND 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 

Counts and Prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for i instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., [lardware Dlrs., Zinc 
4 Mines,etc. Dhis valuable Reference Book free. VWvrite for ite 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


RoOSS- Gould 


Mailing 


RaistS St.Louis. 
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Arrangements for the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the opening in Cincinnati of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern have been completed. John H. 
Race presided at a meeting held recently to com- 
plete arrangements. He was assisted by E. A. 
Graham, Robert H. Hughes, C. M. Van Pelt, E. E. 
Shipley, Jesse R. Clark, Herbert Scott and Henry S. 
Henschen. 

As October 6, 1820, is the first entry on the 
books, the corresponding date in 1920 has been se- 
lected as the anniversary, and during that week the 
Methodist Book Concern will keep open house. On 
the night of October 6 a great convention will be 
held in Music Hall, to which all the District Superin- 
tendents of the annual conference living in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky will be invited. A chorus 
made up of employes of the company will provide 
the music, assisted by an orchestra. In addition to 
the speakers, who will include Mayor John Galvin 
and some of the most prominent Methodists, there 
will be shown a picture film, the making of which 
will cost $10,000, showing the strides made by the 
Methodists since the days of Wesley. 

One hundred years ago, Martin Ruter and his 
office boy undertook to run the Cincinnati office, the 
first branch of the main office, which had been estab- 
lished in 1789 in Philadelphia. The first printing 
press, a Washington, was brought over the Alle- 
gheny mountains by oxen, loaded on a flat boat at 
Pittsburgh, floated down the Ohio river and set up 
in the little office at the corner of Fifth and Elm 
streets. The press will be on exhibition during the 
celebration. The big Hoe presses that now turn out 
millions of sheets of printed matter, and the 400 
employes tell the story of the firm’s growth. 


The Methodist Book Concern’s life in Cincinnati 
is almost coincident with that of the city itself. It is 
the only firm in the city that has been in existence 
for 100 years continuously. Its profits have been 
used for the benefit of retired Methodist ministers, 
their widows and dependent children. Last year 
$400,000 was distributed, and during all the years 
of its existence $6,000,000 thus has been disposed 
of for the same purpose. Of all the mail that goes 
into the Cincinnati postoffice, 25 per cent is sent by 
the Methodist Book Concern. 

The company’s literature answers such orders as 
this: “Have it in time to catch the last dog train 
that leaves for the north before winter sets in.” 
That order comes from Siberia, Alaska, Labrador, 
Stockholm, Finland, while others come from Aus- 
tralia and Manila—in fact from every corner of the 
world. 

Henry G. Dickhaur, one of the employes, has 
served the company for 65 years; Samuel Williams, 
61 years, and William Vosmer, 58 years. They are 
still working. 

From its first location at Fifth and Elm streets, 
where it remained for eight years, the office was re- 
moved to Shillito place. It took only four years to 
outgrow this place and, therefore, larger quarters 
were opened on Walnut street. In four more years 
it became necessary to move again, this time to 
larger quarters at Sixth and Main streets. In an- 
other four years the company built a home at Eighth 
and Main streets. In 1870 another move was made 
to Fourth and Home streets, and in 1916 to the pres- 
ent handsome structure at 420 Plum street. 


Announcing an IMPORTANT CHANGE concerning the 


mand 


rapidly 
for this 


HE Ludlow Typograph Company 
announces that 
negotiations with the Elrod Slug Casting 
Machine Company, of Omaha, Neb., to 
assume the exclusive manufacture and sale 


of the Elrod Lead, Slug and Rule Caster. 


The 


it has concluded 


assembled complete in the plant 
of the Ludlow Typograph Com- 


increasing de- 
simplest and 


e 
e 
Note 
The Elrod Slug Caster 
is by far the simplest, 
most satisfactory lead, 
slug and rule casting 
machine. It is a profit- 
able investment for any 
publisher because— 
1] It casts leads, slugs 
and rules of vari- 
ous point sizes, in strips 
or automatically cut to 
desired lengths, for less 
than cost of distribution. 
y Practically auto- 
matic, it does not 
require constant attend- 
ance of an expert 
machinist. It can easily be 


operated by any compos- 
ing room employee after 
a day or so instruction, 
with minimum attention. 


3 Change from one 
] point size or kind of 
product to another is 
made easily and quickly 
—eliminating all intri- 
cate adjustments. 
4 The quality of El- 
rod products equals 
in every respect that of 
any other machine, and 
stands up under the most 
severe conditions of all 
printing and duplicating 
processes. 


easiest - to-operate-and-maintain 
slug caster required greater 
facilities than the Elrod Com- 
pany had, and which the Lud- 
low Typograph Company read- 
ily can provide. Effective 
August 1, 1920, the Elrod Slug 
Caster will be manufactured and 


pany—the most efficient of its 
kind in the world—under the 
same engineering supervision 
and up to the same high-quality 
standards that have won for the 
Ludlow the universal reputa- 
tion of being technically as well 
as economically right. 


Address All Inquiries Concerning the Elrod Slug Caster to 


LUDLOW 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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I. T. C. A. Adopts New Trade Customs 


New trade customs were adopted by the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association at its annual 
convention held in St. Louis last week. They are as 
follows: 

Any job may be done either on time or piece basis, at the 
option of the trade composition house. All prices and rules 


apply to both Monotype and Linotype composition, except 
where otherwise specified. 


Time Work 
Linotype machine time work...... per hour. 
Monotype machine time work...... per hour. 
Hand composition......... per hour. 


Minimum charge for any job.......... 
Time rates will be charged on the following: 

Less than 15,000 ems. 

Author's corrections. 

Type larger than |2-point (Linotype). 

Intricate matter not covered by piece rates. 

Matter containing ditto marks. 

Foreign languages. (See above.) 

Line-for-line composition. 

For copy not perfectly legible, which is not fully pre- 
pared, which is unedited, which is submitted in such 
form as to be inconvenient to handle, which is written 
on both sides of the sheet, or which requires extra care 
in handling. 

For matter containing a considerable proportion of fig- 
ures, technical characters, hand inserts, names or tech- 
nical words. 

For extra proofreading. 

Matter containing broken measures. 

For separate “‘takes’’ of a job which measure less than 
15,000 ems each. 

For assembling on galleys of two or more faces or sizes, 
insertion of headings, etc. 

Matter set in all caps, small caps, caps and small caps or 
italic and black face in same line. 

Box headings, captions over tabular matter, legends under 
cuts, etc. 


Piece Rates 


Piece rates are minimum, and apply to “straight matter” in 
galley form, not made up. (‘‘Straight matter’ is ordi- 
nary English, in one size and face of type.) 

Piece rates include one proofreading and corrections, but no 
responsibility is assumed for errors. (Second reading 
noted under ““Time Work.’’) 

Minimum line measure is 20 ems of the type in which job is 
set. 

Leaded matter measured as solid. 

Different sizes of same job charged as separate jobs. 

11-, 12- and 14-point measured as 10-point. 

Condensed and other “‘skinny’’ faces measured as 2 points 
smaller than the body. 

Matter containing broken measures will be measured at 
length of longest line (up to 30 ems). 

Rush work which requires overtime shall be paid for at over- 
time rates. 

Linctype Composition 
Extra Charges 

10 per cent extra for 5 or 5'4-point over 20 picas; 6-point 
over 23 picas; 8-point or larger over 26 picas. (This 
applies to single slug matter only.) 

50 ems will be charged for each character inserted by hand 
in work set at piece rates (fractions, accents, signs, 
braces, etc.). 

Price and One-half 

Matter set over 30 picas wide (butted slugs), all Roman. 

Jobs set in all italics or black face. 

Leader work. 

Lines quadded out in center, type lining at ends. 

Lines containing Roman and italics or Roman and black face. 


Double Price 
Lines set in all caps, small caps, or caps and small caps. 
Lines containing black face and italics, or small caps. 
Matter requiring the numbering of each line. 
Running heads with folios. 
Centered lines of every description. 
Counted lines of every description. 
Matter requiring varying indentions. 
Matter set over 30 picas (butted slug), with Roman and 
italics or Roman and black face. 
Matter containing more than one justification. 
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(Ohe Construction 
is ScientificCO 


Modern Engineering, Science 
has worked many wonderful 
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oil 


improvements and economies 


Ul 


in the processes of industry— 


To 
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In the construction of the 


Ten 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


Perfection Metal Furnace 


It shows a saving of nearly one-half in fuel and 
time required to melt a pot of metal 


It does this very simply by makin3 the outer shell conform exactly to the shape 
of inner pot. This confines the flames close to the pot, and the conical-shaped 
bottom permits the flames to reach up the sides, covering the entire pot. Thus 
the metal is melted in the shortest possible time, with greatest economy of fuel 
Thirteen different sizes and styles of the PERFECTION are made—one to suit every 


Linotyper, Intertyper, Stereotyper or Monotyper— burning gas, sasoline, coal or wood 
Ask us for specifications and price on the one that will be most efficient for your plant 


‘Barnhart ‘Brothers & Spindler 


WASHINGTON 


i : 
But in the PERFECTION the flames 


cover the entire Pot—sides as 
well as bottom 


In the old-fashioned furnace the 
flames touch only the bottom 
of the Pot 
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Trade Composition Men Will Not Raise Rates 


Seek to Stabilize Industry in Chicago by Making 
Sacrifice—Producticn Costs Increase 


Announcement was made last week by the Chi- 
cago Trade Composition Association that despite the 
increase of five dollars a week granted operators 
August 25th, no increase in the price of composition 
will be made at this time. 

This decision was reached only after considerable 
discussion, and came about through the feeling that 
the best interests of the printing industry, as a whole, 
do not warrant any increase. This, of course, means 
a sacrifice on the part of the trade composition men 
of the city, who are compelled, by their decision, to 
bear the brunt of the August increase. 

The statement of the association is as follows: 

‘‘Members of the Chicago Trade Composition As- 
sociation, having operated for thirty days under the 
new $5.00 wage increase, during which time produc- 
tion costs have shown a considerable increase, nev- 
ertheless feel that existing conditions in the printing 
business and the unsettled situation of the labor and 
material markets in other lines make it necessary that 
they do all they can to stabilize the market, and, 
therefore, the scale for composition will not be 
changed at this time. 

“Also, having completed a survey of the printers 
of Chicago and vicinity on the question of metal, the 
members of the Trade Composition Association have 
decided to meet the wishes of their customers re- 
garding this proposition, as shown in the survey. 

‘In other words, we have decided to make no 
change in the metal arrangement in force since Sep- 
tember, 1919, and will continue to bill metal at one 
cent below the price at which it is purchased by us. 
The Gardiner Metal Company will continue to re- 
deem this metal, as heretofore, if delivered to their 
plant at 1364 West Lake street. In cases where 
_ the printer wishes the Gardiner Metal Company to 
call for metal, a slight charge of one-half cent a 
pound will be made.”’ 


New Orleans Firm Has Something New 


One of the cleverest pieces of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising literature that has come to the attention of 
this office for some time, was received the other day 
from the printing firm of Searcy & Plaff, Ltd., New 
Orleans. It took the form of a letter-size folder 
and in the upper right-hand corner was fastened a 
Lincoln penny. The “‘copy’’ which accompanied it 
read as follows: 

“Some time ago we put you on the right scent for 
good printing and service. You may have over- 
looked your opportunity, therefore we are giving 
you another cent—the kind that appeals to every 
one who has sense. _ If you are interested in good 
printing and service—a post card sent to us may 
mean many dollars to you—not because we are 
cheaper—we are not—but we enable you to get 
your literature in the hands of your customer before 
your competitor reaches him. He cannot buy un- 
less he knows what you have to offer. Don’t let 
your competitor drop his line in the water ahead of 
you. Remember, ‘The Early Bird Catches the 


orm. ”’ 
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“Proof ot the 
Puddin’ is in 
the Eatin’”’ 


SK any printer in 

Chicago who has 

been getting our 
product during the past 
ten years what he thinks 
of our service and the 
quality of our work. 


- Crooked slugs and high 
eelctters sane practically 
unknown in our estab- 
lishment. 


UTC 


‘] 


It costs us money to 
keep up this high stand- 
ard of efficiency, but we 
consider it well spent. 


i 


If you are not getting 
this service now, call us 
up On your next job and 
we will convince you 
that you can sidestep a 
lot of trouble by placing 
your order with us. 


Auto Deliveries to Any Part of the City 


Mathews 


Typesettin3, Company 


Linotype Ludlow Lino-Tabular Hand 


COMPOSITION 
626 Federal St. 


Harrison 4086-2083 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 
This Is What Freeman 


a pressman in Washington, D.C., Wrote Us 
about our 


Rutherford Forty Black 


66Made ready, printed 3,500 on two roller 
Pony Miehle, folded and trimmed, delivered 
in four hours with your RUTHERFORD 
FORTY. We think it wonderful ink, don’t 
think you can beat it at any price. This 
refers to our eight page theatrical paper 
published for the Keith’s Theatre Company.) 9 


We ask all printers throughout the country to try this ink. 


RUTHERFORD FORTY BLACK sells at forty cents per 


pound in twenty-five pound lots and over. 


We also ask all printers to use our fine reducing oil 


Mirarul 


sells at seventy-five cents per pint can. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


120 West Illinois Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


119 West 40th Street 142 North Fourth Street 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Has no working mechanism; cannot get out 
of order, weaken or break; does not have to 
be oiled or inspected; can be installed by any- 
one who can drill a hole. 


Approved and listed by State and Insurance Authorities 


for C. & P. Presses Only 


$15.00 any size 
Guaranteed Indefinitely Perpetual Safety 


The Vest Pocket Catalogue free on request. Have you a 


Cleveland Folder? Model A or B? TELL ME, 


“GENE” TURNER 


30 Euclid Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wage increases have been granted Cleveland 
journeymen compositors, retroactive to September 
1. The new scale gives compositors $45.00 for day 
work and $49.50 for night work, or an increase of 
three dollars a week. Journeymen bookbinders 
were automatically increased from $38.50 to $42.00 
on September |. This was in accordance with an 
agreement made March 24, 1920. Bindery women 
also received increases of $1.50 a week for both 
table work and machine work, making the scale 
$21.50 for table work and $24.00 for machine 
work. 

Pressmen are still working under a contract made 
February 18, 1920, which does not expire until May 
1, 1921, although efforts are being made to bring 
about an increase at this time, despite the agreement. 


Among those from Cleveland who attended the 
U. T. A. convention were: W. J. Bishop, Office 
Supply & Printing Company; James Braden, Braden 
Printing Ins. Company; A. Cohen, Commercial 
Bookbinding Company; Earl U. Clawson, Sigmund- 
Ullman Company; B. B. Eisenberg, Corday & Cross 
Company; W. E. Husted, Husted Company; D. V. 
Exline, Exline Company; F. J. Conat, Ideal Book- 
bindery; G. H. Gardner, Gardner Printing Com- 
pany; G. H. Jackman, Electric Printing Company; 
T. A. Lewis, Stratford Press Company; W. 
Loomis, Harris Automatic Press; Gene Turner, Gene 
Turner Company; A. E. Kranz, Stearns Printing 
Company; E. H. Jones and P. V. Jones, Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company; David Stockslader, sec- 
retary Cleveland Graphic Arts Club. 


The Commercial Bookbinding Company, 223] 
West 110th street, Cleveland, will start building 
operations within the next few weeks on a new plant 
to cost $150,000. The old building used by the 
company was totally destroyed by fire on July 23, 
with a loss of $200,000. 


W.R. Unke & Company, bookbinders, located at 
Cleveland, recently moved their plant to 118 St. 
Claire avenue, where the company has much larger 
quarters. 


The Southeastern Typothetae, comprising the 
southeastern portion of the United States, will hold 
its annual meeting in Pensacola, Fla., in March. 


MAKE-UP SERVICE SPACING MATERIAL 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 
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U. T. A. Executives 
Don V. Gerking, director of organization work in 
the U. T. A., was born in Ingraham, IIl., in 1887 and 
was educated in the public schools of that place and 


at McKendree College. 


DON V. GERKINS 


He began his printing education at the age of eight 
and worked as compositor, pressman, foreman and 
superintendent during vacations and after leaving 
college. He was discharged from Central Officers’ 
Training School late in 1918 and joined the U. T. A. 
January |, 1919. He did organization work in St. 
Louis, Lincoln, Louisville, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des 
Moines and Kansas City. On October |, 1919, he 
was appointed director of the organization depart- 


ment of the U. T. A. 


An inspection of the 


printed samples 
(showing results!) 


arouses , ge 
pg. 


for the i 
widely known 
printing virtues of 


“KING” 


Dependable Offset Paper 


A request on your letterhead brings samples 


\ 


Stocked at mill in following sizes and weights—stock 
trimmed four sides—packed in cases. 


White India Tint 
25 x 38—50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 60, 80 
28 x 42—74, 86, 99, 124 74, 99 
32 x 44—89, 104, 119, 148 89, 119 
38 x 50—100, 120, 140, 160, 200, 240 
Special sizes and weights to order. 

KALAMAZOO, 
KING PAPER COMPANY, ‘micuicay 


Nobody 


printer. 


Mills and Main Office: 


Brookfield, 
Mass. 


Appreciates the value of a Non-Curling and 
Non-Caking Gummed Paper better than the 


The wise printer will protect his interests by 
insisting that his jobber give him a sheet hav- 
ing both these features. 


Therefore, insist on seeing this facsimile label 
of our Guaranty on every package you buy. 


GUARANTEED 


GUMMED Se aa 


Ideal Coated Paper Company 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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Chittick New Intertype Manager 


Barnard F. Chittick, since February, 1920, one of 
the members of the Ludlow Typograph sales force, 
has been appointed western manager of the Inter- 
type Corporation with headquarters in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Frank M. Sherman, who has been made sec- 
retary of the International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation. Announcement of the appointment was 
made last week by Vice-President Willings of the 
Intertype company. 


Mr. Chittick, who is one of the best known men 
in the trade of the central west, was for six years 
previous to going with the Ludlow Company sales- 
man and general representative of the Intertype in 
Chicago, Illinois and Indiana. 


He also has the distinction of having been the first 


secretary of the Chicago Machine Composition Club 
formed in 1910 or 1911. The many friends who 


know him as ‘‘Barney’’ wish him the greatest success. 


Paper Cutters and Perfection Safety Quoins Folding Machines 
Cutting Knives Electric Welded Chases Wire Stitchers 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co.’s Service Station 


JACOB RUESCH 


PRINTERS’, L1THOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINISTS AND ERECTORS 


Phone Broadway 1537 
Whitmore’s Gear Protective Composition 


485 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHARLES S. UTZ, Pres.-Treas. 
WALLACE P. ALLEN, V. Pres.-Sec’y. 


Milwaukee 
Printers’ Roller Co. 


Printers 


Rollers 


AND 


TABLET COMPOSITION 


Printing Machinery 


OFFICE 
{Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


He’s Right 


The following letter has been received from C. L. 
Mitchell, secretary and sales manager of Crane and 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. It is self-explanatory 
and offers a suggestion which should be acted upon. 


Editor, Ben Franklin Monthly, Sept. 21, 1920. 
Chicago, IIl. : 

As a member of both the United Typothetae of America 
and the National Association of Stationers and Manufac- 
turers, | believe the executive committees of these organiza- 
tions are overlooking their hand in not making proper ar- 
rangements for special rates to our members to attend these 
two conventions this year. 


I understand that all religious, fraternal, charitable, edu- 
cational and military organizations get a fare of one and one- 
third for the round trip to their conventions, and that 
our two organizations have been turned down because they 
do not come under the heading of any of these established 
classifications. 

If these two conventions are held for any other purpose 
than that of ‘““education”’ | don’t quite understand the cause 
for our meeting, and it seems to me that committees should 
be appointed by the Typothetae and the National Association 
of Stationers and Manufacturers to present their claims be- 
fore the proper rate committee, whoever or wherever they 
may be, and see to it that our members are given the priv- 
ilege of these special rates before another year rolls around. 

I am firm in my belief that if this proposition is put up to 
the proper authorities we will be granted this rate, which 
will mean thousands and thousands of dollars to the printing 
fraternity, as well as the stationery and office supply fra- 
ternity. We know that our two conventions are larger than 
many of the conventions being favored with special rates. 
We know, too, that it is the educational information which 
we gather which prompts the printers and stationers to spend 
hundreds of dollars to go to these conventions, and my sug- 
gestion is that the executive committees of both of these 
organizations “‘get busy’’ and find out the proper channels 
through which to approach this subject and go through the 
necessary red-tape to get an order issued by ‘“‘the powers 
that be’”’ granting the National Association of Stationers and 
Manufacturers membership and the Typothetae membership 
special rates for their annual conventions. With the pres- 
ent railroad and Pullman rates the expense of attending these 
educational conventions is an item which has to be reck- 
oned with and which undoubtedly is keeping many members 


from attending. Ge ESViLGHEE: 


St. Louis boasts of a one-hundred-per-cent organ- 
ization among its trade composition plants. All eight 
plants in the city belong to the machine division of 
the Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis. The members 
are: Sisson Brief Company, Gross Typesetting Com- 
pany, Winsby & Springett, St. Louis Typesetting 
Company, Zimmerman-Petty, C. C. Knight Typeset- 
ting Company, Monotype Typesetting & Foundry 
Company and W. C. Kilper. 


Stein Brothers & Company have moved their 
bindery from 422 South Dearborn street to 426 
South Clinton street, Chicago, where the company 
will have larger quarters and additional machinery. 
The new telephone numbers of the company are 


Harrison 5944 and Harrison 5945. 


Laudon-Nuzum 
Electrotypé G ‘ 


1I33-135*MICHIGAN STREET 
6°" FLOOR MONTGOMERY BLDG. 


MilwaukeeWis. 
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“THE BOND OF THE HOUR” 


The Best Bond Paper at 
its Price on the Market 
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Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
341 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phone Broadway 1592 
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ST. LOUIS 


W. C. Howland, Representative, 1005 Federal Reserve Bank Building 


Missouri Editors Elect White President 


L. Mitchell White, editor of the “Daily Ledger,” 
Mexico, Mo., was elected president of the Missouri 
Press Association, at its fifty-fourth annual banquet 
held Friday night, September 17, on the steamer St. 
Paul, during an excursion on the river. Other ofh- 
cers elected were: H. H. Spencer, Princeton, Mo., 
‘“‘Telegraph,”’ first vice-president; Mrs. Anna R. No- 
lan, Monroe City, second vice-president; John F. 
Statel, Rockport, recording secretary; Fred M. Har- 
rison, “North Missourian,’ Gallatin, corresponding 
secretary, and E. H. Winder, Warrenton, treasurer, 
re-elected. 

The convention opened at Hotel Statler Thursday 
morning. There were addresses of welcome by H. 
W. Kiel, mayor of St. Louis, for the city, and George 
S. Johns, editor of the “Post-Dispatch,” for the St. 
Louis press. Col. Charles L. Wood, of the “‘Rolla 
Herald,’ responded for the association. 

W. C. D'Arcy gave an address on “‘National Ad- 
vertising,’ and Imri Zumvolt, of the Banner Springs 
(Kansas) “‘Chieftain,’’ state printer of Kansas, spoke 


on ‘The Day of the Country Editor.” 
The afternoon session was given over to business. 


President Wm. H. Zorn, West Plains ‘‘Gazette,”’ 
gave the president's annual address. Addresses 
were made by Miss Jane Frances Winn, literary edi- 
tor “Globe Democrat,’ St. Louis, on “Special Fields 
in Journalism for Women; Miss Lily Herald Frost, 
“Vandalia Leader,’ on ““A Woman's Place in the 
Newspaper; one by Miss Adalyn Faris, “‘St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat,’” on “‘Reporting at Two Conven- 
tions,” and by Charles F. Hatfield, secretary and 
general manager of the St. Louis Convention Pub- 
licity and Tourists’ Bureau, on “‘Selling Missouri 
Through Tourists and How the Newspapers Fit in 


the Plan.”’ 


Friday morning, the delegates discussed the pro- 
posal to employ a field secretary to devise means of 
reducing the cost of operating a newspaper in the 
state. The matter was referred to a special com- 
mittee, which announced that conditions could be 
relieved by the appointment of a field secretary. 


The field secretary will investigate and arrange for 
the purchase of print paper and other items essen- 
tial to a newspaper. It was pointed out that consid- 
erable saving in the operating cost can be made. 

Joe Goldman, of the Jefferson City “‘Democrat- 
Tribune,” spoke on ‘Mixing Politics with Journal- 


ism.’’ His address dealt at length with the policy of 


the paper taking definite stands on various political 
questions and on the advisability of a paper adher- 
ing strictly to one political party in all matters. He 
advocated partisanship in its strictest sense, for all 
newspapers, with the idea that a newspaper should 
have the courage of its convictions. 

Walter Williams, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, spoke at the ban- 
quet during the boat excursion. He urged the es- 
tablishment of greater harmony between St. Louis 
and the rural sections of the state. He suggested 
that the press of Missouri give publication to the 
accomplishments of Missouri and the plans for its 
future expansion. 

At the concluding session Saturday afternoon, 
John C. Stapel, publisher of the Rockport ‘‘Mail”’ 
spoke on “Getting Business for the Newspaper,” ex- 
plaining methods used by his newspaper to edu- 
cate its readers in the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Jewell Mayes, editor of the Richmond “‘Missou- 
rian, spoke briefly on paragraph writing for the 
country newspapers and of the Missouri publicity 
service given newspapers throughout the state by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The report of the co-operative paper purchasing 
bureau was made by E. R. Childers, manager of the 
bureau. The report stated that a total saving of 
$75,000 has been made since it was started three 
years ago by H. J. Blanton, Paris, former president 
of the association. There is a plan on foot to com- 
bine the bureau with similar organizations in Kansas 
and Iowa and buying direct from the big paper mills, 
it is hoped to effect a still greater saving. It has 
been decided to extend the present flat paper busi- 
ness of the bureau to the handling of rolls of paper, 
also. While the paper jobbers are quoting 16 cents 
a pound, the Missouri Purchasing Bureau is handling 
paper at 7 to 10 cents a pound, Blanton said. 

It was announced before the convention ad- 
journed that Dean Williams will leave shortly for 
Australia, to attend the annual convention of the 
World’s Press Association, of which he is president, 
and he will endeavor to bring the next convention of 
the association to St. Louis. 

During the convention there were many entertain- 
ments given to the members in attendance. The 
ladies were taken on a shopping tour Friday morn- 
ing and there was a boat excursion on the river in 
the afternoon. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 


freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 


Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 


to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
412 East Sixth Street erat Sera 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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The newly organized St. Louis Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen was given a glorious start during 
the convention, when the Quads, an organization of 
printing trade supplymen, took the infant under its 
arms and proceeded to inject into it not only pep, 
but real honest-to-goodness money. The “hold-up” 
came Monday evening, September | 3, when a din- 
ner was served at the Hotel Statler with over 200 in 
attendance. An auction was held, which resulted in 
many visitors finding themselves broke at the end 
of the evening. In addition to the dinner and enter- 
tainment, a comprehensive program of speech-mak- 
ing helped to put the guests in a “‘giving’’ mood. 
John Clyde Oswald, editor of the ‘“‘American 
Printer’; E. J. McCarthy, Chicago, and George 
Ortleb, president of the St. Louis club, were among 
the speakers. 


R. W. Van Valar, secretary of the Ben Franklin 
Club of St. Louis, left September 16 for Spencer, 
Indiana, where his wife is visiting her parents. His 
going was hastened by the news of the arrival of a 
baby daughter. This event happened about a week 
previous to the convention of the U. T. A., but Van 
was compelled to remain in St. Louis to assist with 
convention preliminaries. 


Printers in the newspaper and job plants of Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., have been on strike since September 6. 
They demand the 44-hour week and also ask for a 
raise to $33 and $36 a week. The employers are 
willing to grant certain of the demands but balk on 
the 44-hour week. No issues of the Mt. Vernon 
Daily Register and Mt. Vernon Daily News have 
been printed since Labor Day. 


Mack Elliott Paper Company has moved from 
309 Valentine street to 417 North Third. The com- 
pany has half again as much floor space at the new 
location and in addition is much closer to the busi- 
ness district. The city sales department is located at 
308 Vine street. The telephone numbers of the 
company remain the same. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company had one of 
the largest exhibits at the convention. In fact the 
exhibit was so large it had to be left in one of the 
St. Louis printing plants. This was an advantage 
rather than otherwise, for the visiting delegates were 
enabled to see how the largest tariff printing house 
in the world makes use of Lanston equipment. Con 
P. Curran Company, which enjoys this enviable title, 
has 22 keyboards and 20 casters in its monotype de- 
partment. Incidentally the Curran plant is one of 
the cleanest and most sanitary in the country, causing 
considerable comment among the numerous visitors. 


The Mangan Studio, St. Louis, is carrying on a 
work worthy of commendation. It is the endeavor 
of this firm to create in the printer a desire to turn 
out better work. This is being done by furnishing 
the printer with “‘service’’ ideas and by educational 
propaganda. 

A recent budget of printing ideas received at the 
office of Ben Franklin Monthly shows the Mangan 
company to be thoroughly awake to the possibilities 
in the printing industry. May their good work 
continue. 
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FOR THE TRADE | 


Who we are and what we do. 


We are 


Monotype Specialists 


We do all kinds of hand and machine composition 
for the trade, including the make-up. 

We sell display and ‘body type in fonts. 

We sell all kinds of quads and spaces. 

We sell labor-saving and strip rule, leads and slugs. 


Quality the Best—Quantity Unlimited. 
Out-of-town orders filled same day. | 
We will do your machine composition and you do 
the hand work, or, better still, 
We will deliver the pages to you ready to print. 
We will do the work, you pay the bills— 
What more do you expect? 
If you need our new catalog, say so! | 


MONOTYPE: AXbroUNDRY. CO 
114 North Third Street 
Sis LOUIS) MO: 


Mack-Elhott 

Paper> 

Company 
Printing Papers 
Wedding and 


Commercial 
Stationery 


We will be in our New Location about August First 


417-419 North Third Street 
Seip, 1CAONONES 
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other vice-presidents were George H. Gardner, 
Cleveland; G. L. Stevens, Galveston, Tex., and 
Douglas Murray, Toronto, Can. 


The executive committe as nominated is as fol- 
lows: Albert W. Finlay, Boston, Mass.; David L. 
Johnston, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert N. Fell, Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; R. H. Williams, Richmond, Va.; Harry 
L. Brown, St. Augustine, Fla.; Wm. V. Parshall, De- 
troit, Mich.; Allen Collier, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. 


Pfeff, New Orleans, La.; Earl S. Britt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Fred L. Johnston, Dallas, Tex.; Wm. A. Repke, St. 


Paul, Minn.; Frank S. Crane, Topeka, Kan.; B. F. 
Scribner, Pueblo, Colo.; A. B. Howe, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Fletcher Ford, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. C. 


Acton, Toronto, Canada; O. H. Pollard, Winnipeg, 
Canada; J. C. Nicholson, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia; G. Frederick Kalkoff, New York City, and 
Luther C. Rogers, Chicago, IIl. 


These men were all elected at the meeting on 
Wednesday morning. 


R. P. Andrews Speaks Tuesday Morning 


The speakers on Tuesday morning were Ross P. 
Andrews, president of the National Paper Trade 
association, whose address will be found elsewhere 
in this issue; Frank M. Sherman, director of the 
Trade Composition branch, who told of the work 
his division is doing to organize the trade composi- 
tion men, and addresses on the “‘Revised Standard 
Cost System” and ““The New Standard Accounting 
System” by Edgar E. Nelson, Boston secretary and 
Prof. J. Hugh Jackson of Harvard University. Both 
of these last two addresses were illustrated with 
stereopticon pictures and told in detail the connec- 
tion of the two systems with better business methods. 


The last address of the morning was by J. Linton 
Engle, who read a paper prepared by E. Lawrence 
Fell on “Education: Its Meaning and Value to the 
Printer.”’ 

Tuesday afternoon's session was devoted to edu- 
cational matters and nearly every phase of the con- 
structive educational work of the U. T. A. was 
touched upon. Encouraging reports were heard at 
the session from the U. T. A. school at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and other printing schools throughout the 
country. 


President William Green presided. After calling 
the session to order, he read a communication from 
the Toronto Typothetae, inviting the U. T. A. to 
hold its 1921 meeting in that city. The matter was 
referred to the executive committee. 

President Green also read a letter from Col. Reese 
of the U. S. army, stating that it was impossible for 
Major A. Gibson, U. S. A. Department of Educa- 
tion, to attend the meeting and give his scheduled 
address on “Education in the Army.’ Col. Reese, 
stated in his letter that the department was deeply 
interested in the work. 

Toby Rubovits, member of U. T. A. committee 
on education, told what the educational courses 
mean to the printer. He mentioned briefly what 
the courses are; told of the elements of cost in print- 
ers’ language; what the student must do; and con- 
cluded by reading a letter from a well known printer 
in which was given an illustration of the benefit of 
cost accounting knowledge. 

Then followed an address on ‘Educational 
Courses and Group Class Study,” by A. J. Rich, 
registrar of educational courses. Mr. Rich stated 
that the organization of a business educational move- 
ment for the purpose of improving existing condi- 
tions, has been successful. He told about the lack 
of cost knowledge in the printing business, the mis- 
apprehension of profitable selling prices; said there 
was no uniformity in estimating and an utter lack of 
efficient salesmanship. He told what had been done 
for the betterment of these conditions and hoped all 
locals would ‘“‘tackle the educational program this 
fall and winter with renewed determination to get 
the most out of it.”’ 

J. Clyde Oswald, editor of the “‘American Print- 
er,’ followed with a talk on ““The New Advertising 
Course.’” He also explained the course and the 
method of conducting it. 

Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, director of U. T. A. 
education, spoke on ‘The U. T. A. Schools of Print- 
ing. He told of the cost accounting system, the 
method of training apprentices, and concluded by 
stating that many public schools throughout the 
country are now giving courses in printing. 

M. H. Stuart, principal, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, and T. G. McGraw, superin- 
tendent U. T. A. School of Printing, lindianapolis, 
spoke along the same line. Continued on page 62 


Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture 


eace- WAM MOT 


Fills the Space Quickly and Accurately 


Invaluable for large, open forms, such as loose-leaf 
and blank-book work, blank pages in forms, 
blanking out in color and folding box forms, 
locking small forms on cylinder presses, etc. 
Made in sixty-three handy sizes, from 
15X15 to 60x120 picas. Indestructible, 
S easy to handle and light in weight. 


*. 
Send for prices and list of sizes 


| a The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. New York, 71 W. 23rd St. 
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This is the opening gun 
of an intensive campaign 
on 


DWIGHT OFFSET 


Proud of a sheet of offset paper, 
secure in the knowledge that 
deliveries can be made on time 
in quantity, we are about to start 
a campaign of advertising. 


Frankly, it will be intensive advertis- 
ine etoncteatewsalesamNOt salcsedlone 
for us, but sales that will be new busi- 
ness for our friends. 


The campaign has been written by 
authorities on offset, and consequently 
will dig up some sales facts along with 
many constructive points. 


So prepare to answer questions on 
this good stock. We'll gladly send 
some one to explain the many good 
points in its construction and also tell 
you some of the advance information 
on the campaign. 


Call up or write for samples to see 
just why we're so proud of Dwight Offset. 


Signed, W. E. DWIGHT 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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An address was also made by Geo. L. Parmenter, 
of the Parmenter Printing Co., Lima, Ohio, on “A 
Sample Product.’’ Mr. Parmenter exhibited himself 
as a ‘sample product” of the school and told of his 
training. 

Then followed addresses by John T. Hoyle, head 
of the department of graphic arts, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., on “What We are 
Doing at Carnegie; one by Wm. Duncan Green, 
head of cost and estimating department, Wm. Green, 
Inc., New York, on ““A Sample Product,’ and an- 
other by A. M. Glossbrenner, ex-president U. T. A. 

The afternoon session concluded with a talk on 
the ‘“‘New Standard Apprenticeship Course,” in 
which the speaker, Henry P. Porter, chairman U. T. 
A. committee on education, gave a reason for the 
course, which is ‘to help the younger people to make 
the most of the great opportunity which the printing 
industry offers to ambitious men. 

Several important matters came up for considera- 
tion the first thing Wednesday morning, including 
the “Income Tax,’ which was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Luther C. Rogers of Rogers & Hall Chi- 
cago: Mr. Rogers was followed by Carl E. Lincoln, 
sales manager of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, who took the place of George A. Gallivar, 
president of the company, who was unable to be on 
hand because of a recent operation. 


Mr. Lincoln read a paper prepared by Mr. Gal- 
livar which reiterated the intention of the American 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TURNING DRUM TYPE 


AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS FOR FOLDERS 


Complete Descriptive 
Literature and Prices 
on Request 


Telephone MAIN 1485 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


29 South Clinton Street 


Writing Paper Company to continue its support of 
the U. T. A. and its principles. 


Committee Chairmen Make Reports 


Reports were made by various committee chair- 
men, including T. E. Donnelley of the committee on 
paper standardization; E. E. Laxman of the commit- 


COL. WM. A. GREEN 
Retiring U. T. A. President 


tee on price list and the square-inch basis of meas- 
urement, and Arthur S. Allen of the committee on 
process color inks. Other addresses were made by 
Walter R. Colton, director of the bureau of research 
of the U. T. A., who told of the work of his depart- 
ment; Albert W. Finlay, ex-president of the U.T.A., 
on an “Educational Endowment for the U. T. A.,”’ 
and Charles L. Estey, director of the U. T. A. de- 
partment of advertising, who gave an address on 
“Helping the Printer to Help Himself.” 


The last session of the U. T. A. convention came 
Wednesday afternoon when the real business was 
cleared up. This included the election of officers, 
resolutions and the forty-four hour week. Another 
meeting of the secretaries and fieldmen was also held 
at this time, when subjects touching on cost work 
and surveys were discussed. 


Late in the evening the visitors began drifting 
trainward, with the result that midnight found but 
a handful of the hundreds who had crowded the 
Hotel Statler for three days, and this handful re- 
mained over until Thursday night, when the sessions 
of the International Trade Composition Association 
closed. 


Thus ended the largest and most successful of 
U. T. A. conventions. 
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‘The “Paper eMalls Company 


517 to 525 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


PUGHeEGh Dit <P APERS 


FOR “PRINTERS, “PUBLISHERS and cADVERTISERS 


For Details as to Sizes, Weights, Colors, Finishes and Prices 
of “Papers listed below, ask for our Current Price List 


COVERS 


Adirondack D. E. 
Aladdin 

Alexis 

Ancona Hand-made 
Arrah 

Artists Sunburst 
Bannockburn D. E. 
Bay Path 

Ben Day 

Berkshire D. E. 
Carillon D. E. 

Cirrus 

Duchess D. E. 
Embossed Parch.& Onion-Skin 
Fabriano Hand-made 
Florentine Hand-made 
Glassine Parchment 
Hammermill Atlasta 
Keith Onyx Papers 
Keith Quality Tints 
Lombardia Hand-made 
Modern 

Oid Cloister D. E. 

Old Stratford D. E. 
Rembrandt 
Rhododendron D. E. 
Royal Offset. 
Standard Offset. 
Strathlaid Papers 
Strathmore Brochure 
Strathmore D. E. Papers 
Strathmore De Luxe 


COVERS—COATED 
<D>Extra Strong 

D-B-M Folder 

Linene Folding 

Soverign 

XXX Folding and Embossing 


BOOK PAPERS—ANTIQUE 
AND DECKLE EDGE 

Albion D. E. Text 

Alexandra D. E. 

Alexandra Narrow D. E. 

Alexandra Japan 

Ben Day D. E. 

Booklet Antique Laid 

Canterbury Old Style 

Duchess D. E. 

Edition Eggshell 

Old Stratford D. E. 

P. M. Co. Text 

Regal Antique 

Royal White Offset 

Suede Finish<h> 


Mill & Collins Co ‘Papers 


Standard Offset 
Strathlaid Booklet 
Strathmore D. E. 
Strathmore De Luxe 
Strathmore Japan 


BOOK PAPERS—M.F., 
S.:.& S. C.; ETC. 


A Plate S.& S.C. 

De & Se Tints 
~D>Tinted Art Book 
Enameline S. & S. C. 
Flat White 

Herald Velvet Finish 
Opaque Catalog Paper 
O. X. Bible Paper 

P. M. India Tint S. & S.C. 
P. M. Raiiroad Folder 
Silverdale English Finish 


BOOK PAPERS—COATED 


Aigrette Enamel 

B & A Coated 

Coruscan Coated 
<&>Black & White 
<D>Superb Dull Finish 
Dilcol India Tint 
Etching Surface Coated 
Hancock Dull Coated 
Linene Folding Coated 
Mellocoated Colored 

P. M. Special White Coated 
Royal India Coated 
Triomphe White Coated 
Wedgewood Enamel 


BOOK PAPERS—COATED 
ONE SIDE 


<B>Multykolor 
Royal White Lithograph 
Ultrafine Proofing 


LEDGERS 


Banzai Ledger 
Champion Linen Ledger 
P. M. Co. No. 1 Ledger 
Transfer Ledger 


BONDS 


Adequate Bond 
Alexis Bond 
Beacon Bond 
Blandford Bond 
Clothlike Bond 
Crystallite Bond 
Herald Bond 
Keith Onyx Bond 
Linene Bond 
Marketplace Bond 


Right-Of-Way Bond 
Roman Bond 

Saxon Bond 
Strathmore Parchment 
Strathmore Deed 
Systems Bond 
Triomphe Parchment 


LINENS 


Gothic Linen 

Keith Linen 

Keith Quality Tints 
Talisman Linen 
Telanian Extra Superfine 


WEDDINGS 


Alexandra Brilliant 

P. M. Wedding Paper 
Paramount Vellum 
Parchment Style Wedding 
Strathmore Wedding Paper 
Utility Wedding Paper 


WRITINGS 


Headlight 

P. M. Half-Tone 
Stratford D. E. 
Strathmore D. E. 
Strathmore De Luxe 
Triomphe 


MIMEOGRAPH, ONION- 
SKIN, TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


American Onion-Skin 

Atlasta Manifold 

Bulletin Mimeograph 
Embossed Onion-Skin 

French Folio 

P. M. Extra Strong Onion-Skin 
P. M. Manifold Paper 

P. M. Mimeograph 

Special Onion-Skin 

Special Typewriter Paper 
Strathmore Parch. Onion-Skin 


BRISTOLS—NOT COATED 


Alexis Folding 

Atlasta Index 

Cadillac Folding 
Champion Linen 
Courier 

Fifth Avenue Wedding 
Gothic Linen 
Government Post Card 
Herald Wedding 
Keith Onyx 

Keith Quality Tints 
Norwalk Tinted 
Pamlico 


We are Large Distributors of 


Keith “Paper Co “Papers 


P. M. Tinted 

P. M. Wedding 
Rajah 

Rhododendron D. E. 
Royal Offset Post Card 
Strathmore De Lure 
Strathmore Wedding 
Talisman Linen 
Telanian Superfine 
Triomphe Card Index 
Utility Index 

Utility Wedding 
Die-Cut Cards 


BRISTOLS AND BLANKS— 
COATED 


Coruscan Post Card 

<a> Multykolor 

<D> Superb Dull Coated 
<O>Translucent 

D-B-M Folder 

Hancock Post Card 

P. M. Chromo Board 

P. M. Double Coated Blanks 
P. M. Playing Cards 

P. M. Transluceat 

Postal Folder 

Royal Post Card 

Utility Post Card 

White Blanks “C”’ Grade 


BLOTTINGS 


Advertisers Translucent 
Artillery 

Embossed Desk 

Flora Desk 

Niagara Blotting 

P. M. Litho Finished 


JAPANESE 


Alexandra Japan 

American Japan Parchment 
Japanese Imported Hand-Made 
Strathmore Japan 

Wood Veneer Japanese 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Document & Manila 
Durable Slip Sheet Paper 
Envelope Papers 
Mounting Boards 

Special Prepared Tympan 
Strathmore Artist Boards 


We also carry in stock an 
extensive line of Envelopes, 
Stationery and Announcements, 
and a complete line of Envelope 
Papers. 


CO Strathmore “Paper Co “Papers 
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A Friend of the Printer 


At the U. T. A. Convention in St. Louis this year 
was a delegate from New York who has been attend- 
ing Typothetae conventions since 1894, having 
missed only three of the twenty-six annual affairs. 
He is John Clyde Oswald, publisher of ““The Amer- 
ican Printer,’ perhaps the best known man in the 
printing business today. He came into the printing 
industry with love of the craft in his heart, and he 
has given more than any other man of time and serv- 
ice to make the business a profitable and dignified 
one, and to develop a liking for good printing. 

Mr. Oswald was born in Fort Recovery, Ohio, 
July 11, 1872, and after graduating from high 
school conducted a newspaper in his home town. 
After some practical printing experience in Chicago 
he went to New York as representative of ‘“The In- 
land Printer,” and afterwards became editor of the 
‘‘“American Bookmaker.’ In 1897 he purchased 
that periodical and named it the ““American Printer 
and Bookmaker.’ In 1900 he shortened the name 
to “The American Printer.”” Five other printing 
periodicals have been purchased by him and 
absorbed with “The American Printer,’ notable 
among which are the “International Printer,’ of 


Philadelphia and “‘Printing Trade News,’’ New York. 


A NEW LINE 
AND 


MODERATE rm PR leis 


JASMINE 


PUN Garolsintts 1 OuL, 


RIPPLE FINISH 

221% x 28144—3 Ply 
Stocked in 

BUFF HELIO 


BEUE WHITE 


Especially Suitable for 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MENU CARDS 
PROGRAMS 
FOLDERS 

COVERS 

FANCY CARDS 


Samples and prices on request 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Company 


535-539 South Franklin Street CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 2632 


portant committees. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Education he has helped plan and prepare the 
educational work that has grown to such large pro- 
portions. 


JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 


John Clyde Oswald has made a reputation at 
printers’ banquets as a toastmaster and an after din- 
ner talker. His first after dinner speech was made 
at the U. T. A. Convention in 1900 at Kansas City. 
He is also a noted lecturer on printing, having ad- 
dressed printers’ meetings in all parts of the country. 
He has made a study of the life and works of Benja- 


‘min Franklin, and has written a book, “‘Benjamin 


Franklin, Printer.” 

Mr. Oswald has in his library almost all of the 
books on printing subjects. He loves good print- 
ing. He was one of the organizers and first presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. He 
has visited the noted print shops of America and 
Europe and knows printing history thoroughly. 

The extent of his interests in things having to do 
with the bettering of the industry is somewhat re- 
markable. He has been president of the National 
Editorial Association, of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations and of the New York Trade Press 
Association. He has been active in the New York 
Advertising Club and in the work of the Advertising 
Clubs of the World. He is treasurer of the National 
Society for Vocational Education and a director in 
the Graphic Arts Insurance Company, a trustee in 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., New York, a member of 
the National Arts Club and of the Grolier Society. 

During the war he was active in the New York 
State Guard, and was chairman of the printing sec- 
tion in Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. 

Fellow members of the Shackamaxon Country 
Club say he plays a fair game of golf and he has 
been known to operate a car. His modest home in 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., is one of the most distinctive 
in that town, and he has an interesting family. 
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Printers—Here’s Paper 
Aplenty 


Many a printer unable to get paper gives up in despair little 
knowing that abundant supply lies ’round the corner. 
Don’t cancel that printing job and lose a customer until vou 
have consulted our 


? 


Semi-monthly list of ‘““Seconds’’ and 
monthly list of Job Lots and Perfect Stock 


Telephone Superior 9113 - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Among the vast stocks in our ware- 
house you are very apt to find the 
paper that fits your exact require- 
ments or an excellent substitute. 


1 cé 
The largest stockof jobs’? and seconds”’ 
in the world 1s right here for you to 
draw from. 


A simple ’phone call will bring ovr 
representative. We invite emergency 
orders. 


Get your name on our mailing Hist 
this minute—insure against paper 
famine ever after. 


Paper by the hundreds of tons is stored and handled here in a space occupying 
7 floors and aggregating 115,000 sq. ft. Out-of-town orders especially invited 


and readily fulfilled, 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
INC. 


Wire, write or long distance the office nearest you. 


oe 


ei 


Bargain Paper House. Inc. 


423 W. Ontario Street 


Seven Branch Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINM™. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Phone 


Chicago t= 


We make a specialty of making up 
Newspapers, Periodicals, Catalogues 
and Books for press or electrotyper. 


Typesetting 


We are prepared to give the highest 
quality of work. 


Day and Night Service 


Company 


Fourth Floor, 727 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago News Notes 


Chicago Thespians Go to Detroit October 25 


October 25th has been set as the date for the pre- 
sentation of ‘“The Sick Print Shop” in Detroit. The 
Direct-by-Mail convention is to be held on the same 
day and this will enable many of the printers who at- 
tend that convention to also see the play. A large 
delegation of Chicago printers will accompany the 
cast, which will be the same as when the show was 
first given in Chicago. 

Chicago Has Own District 

An important outcome of the U. T. A. convention 
in St. Louis, is the placing of Chicago and New York 
in separate districts. The two new districts are the 
nineteenth and twentieth, taking in New York and 
Chicago, respectively. Luther C. Rogers, of Rogers 
& Hall, is the committeeman representing Chicago. 


Chicago News 


Four new members joined the North Side Group 
at its meeting September 20 at 624 Wrightwood 
avenue. They are: Irving Press, 3228 Belle Plaine 
avenue; Adams Press, 4876 Broadway; J. A. 
Schoenenberger & Son, 3439 Lincoln avenue, and 
Belmont Printing Company, 4407 North Clark 


street. Thirty-five members attended the meeting. 


The Manz Engraving Company has purchased a 
residence on Hermitage avenue near Belle Plaine 
avenue, with the intention of using the lot, which is 
50x165, for the erection of a shipping station and 
later an addition to the plant of the company. 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factoriese_CIT NCINNA T[—Houses in all large Cities | I 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO, CAN 


ROSARIO, ARG. SHANGHAT, CHINA 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON MONTREAL, CAN. CORDOBA, ARG. HONG KONG 

ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG, CAN. 10 DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL CANTON, CHINA 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA LOS ANGELES LONDO C., ENG. AO PAULO, BRAZIL HANKOW, CHINA 
DETROIT BALTIMORE FORT WORTH BUENOS ‘AIRES, ARG. MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY TIENTSIN, CHINA 


PRINTING 


All raw materials entering into our Printing Inks are 


INKS 


thoroughly tested. 

These raw materials are then scientifically mixed and 
carefully ground by skilled Ink makers under the personal 
supervision of expert Department Superintendents. 


The resulting Ink is then further tested for body, color 


strength, tone, working qualities and finish. 

Proofs are then printed for future comparison tests to 
insure a standard color, and together with a small can of 
the Ink filed away for use in subsequent comparison tests 
in maintaining the standard. 

The final result of this painstaking effort assures— 


QUALITY. 


The Ault &F Wiborg Company would never have become the largest Ink 
Manufacturing Company in the World if the Quality of the 


Ink was not thus carefully guarded. 
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New Publication for Paper Merchants Soon to 
Make Appearance 


“The American Paper Merchant” is the name of 
a new paper to be published at 508 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, on the twenty-fifth of each month. 
The new paper's field is indicated by the line which 
appears on its literature: ““A journal for the paper 
distributor.”’ It is said that most of the existing 
paper trade journals either confine their editorial 
contents exclusively to the manufacturing end of the 
paper business, or cover the mill end in detail and 
the jobbing side incidentally. This situation will be 
reversed by ““The American Paper Merchant,’ which 
will, as indicated, devote its entire editorial contents 
to a discussion of the paper merchant and his prob- 
lems. 

Phil A. Howard, already well known in the print- 
ing and paper trades, is the publisher of ‘“The Amer- 
ican Paper Merchant.’” Mr. Howard was for several 
years identified with the Walden publications, as 
well as “The Ben Franklin Monthly,’ which is rec- 
ognized as the most rapidly growing printing paper 
in the middle west. Mr. Howard recently severed 
his connection with the Walden papers to devote 
all of his time to his own publications, of which 
“The American Paper Merchant” is the second. 
The Ben Franklin Publishing Company also issues 
the Chicago Paper Directory every three months. 

Murray E. Crain has been appointed editor of 
“The American Paper Merchant.’ Mr. Crain has 
been on the staffs of such papers as “The Hotel 
Bulletin,” ““The Insurance Field’’ and “Hospital 
Management.’ He also won some reputation as a 
contributor to leading printing and paper journals, 
among other business publications. 


If you have small folding to do, 
such as one fold, including book 


covers, eight-page work, booklets, circu- 
lars, broadsides, circular letters and mis- 


cellaneous work of nearly every kind, 


it will pay you to investigate the Hall 
Dro Rellitcldnen yee mens 


Tee 


Made in various sizes for GEORGE 
small or large Printers or eM 
Binders. Our number 325 Selling 


machine is having a large sale Agent 


and is a money maker. Ask oie 


Building 


(ene CHICAGO 
ure to explain 1t to you. ILLINOIS 


Tee eee 
Vee ee 


MADE BY 


A.W. Hall & Co. 


633 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 


us about it. It will be a pleas- 


INTERNATIONAL BON 


WATERMARKED 


A BOND PAPER GOOD ENOUGH FOR FINEST STATIONERY, AT A PRICE 
SUITABLE FOR USE ON ALL OFFICE FORMS AND BLANKS 


List of Distributors 


Acme Paper Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Leslie-Donahower Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Meikle & Wood 
Baltimore, Md. 


Moser Paper Company 


Chicago, IIl. 


Royal Card & Paper Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Standard Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 


Complete line of white and nine distinct colors on hand at mill at all times 


MILLS AT 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


SALES OFFICE 
MENASHA, WIS. 
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PERRET RNSN Gras lesa 


HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 


Personal 
Service Idea 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


605 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Harrison 8197 


New Lines Recently Added 


OFFICIAL COVERS, 5 SHADES 
ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
POTOMAC COVERS, 14 SHADES 
BROADSIDE COVERS, 7 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
3 PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFFICE 


James Ware Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


The Wife Who Never Dodged Duty 
George W. Tuttle 


‘Outrageous!’ growled Merchant Brown, ‘“‘the 
price of printing these days. Suppose it will cost me 
a small fortune to get this dodger printed!” 


Just then a sign, “‘Cut Rate Printing,’ met his eye. 
In dodged Brown through dust, flies, litter and con- 
fusion. ‘Just want a cheap job,” said he to the un- 
shaven, unkempt young man at the desk. 


‘“We are it,”’ said the young man; “‘we’'ll slap her 
through for you in good shape.” 


So they did—so they did! Brown overheard his 
head clerk say to the stenographer: ‘Goodness, 
what a job of printing! Type must have come over 
in the ark!’’ ‘Mercy!’ was the reply of the sten- 
ographer, “the type certainly looks as though it 
might have needed a rest on M:. Ararat, as well as 
the ark. | have already counted forty-seven dodg- 
ers printed on the bias!”’ 


“Must be a female press, to do so much work on 
the bias,’” returned the head clerk, smilingly. 


Brown resembled Job in one respect—he had 
friends. ‘Where under the sun did you get this 
printing done?” said one caller. ‘‘Must be bargain 
day for printing,’ said another comforter; while one 
plain-speaking friend said: “‘Brown, why don’t you 
burn ’em up?” 


It was a juiceless day for Brown. Trade was 
poor, patrons unreasonable; even the clouds wept 
copiously. When Brown went home at night he 
grumbled about his dinner, frowned at his wife, 
pushed the astonished cat from her favorite chair, 
found fault with his party’s nominations, and pro- 
phesied strikes, chaos and anarchy for the country. 


The case was unparalleled—even the cat had no 
recollection of such treatment before. His wife was 
dumbfounded. Brown had always been a model 
husband. She must investigate; there must be 
trouble in the store. 


Mrs. Brown was a woman of decision. At 8:30 
the next morning she stood in her husband's office. 
She glanced about. Her eyes fell on the offending 
dodgers—awful example of what a job of printing 
should not be. “Ah,” said she, “‘here is the peace- 
destroyer, the home-wrecker!’’ She seized the 
dodgers and opened the office stove. The odor of 
ink arose like incense. Then she faced her husband 
and. delivered her ultimatum: ‘“‘Henry,” said she, 
‘you go and get some decent dodgers printed!”’ 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


322 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Such Smoothness Is Unusual 
In Ledger Papers 


HE remarkable smoothness of Brown's is but one of the 
many features that make it superior to ordinary ledger 
papers. 

Brown’s is made of pure white rags No strong bleaching 
chemicals are used in its manufacture. It cannot discolor, 
stain, turn yellow or fade. Brown’s, therefore, possesses a 
Gibraltar-like permanence that makes it invaluable for busi- 
ness records, leases, contracts, journals, ledgers, ete. 


It pays to insist on Brown’s.  Poor-quality paper is apt 
to tear, wear badly or fade. Besides, record books made of 
inferior paper cost only 2 or 8% less than the same books 
made of Brown’s Linen Ledger Papers. 


Write for Brown’s sample book and test these papers yourself 
; pay Y 


Linen 


BROW N S Ledger 


Ja Papers 


Established 
1850 


L. L. Brown Paper Company Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO SALES; AGENTS 
180-182-184 W. Randolph St. 


Messinger Paper Company “‘cuicaco, 11. 
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the help 


problem 


can be readily solved by 
sending your Monotype 
& Linotype composition 
and makeup copy to our 
day and night trade plant 


Selling Chicago printers 
exceptional service at all 
times is what keeps our 
plant going at top speed 


OUR ESTIMATING CHART 
IS A ONE-LINE SPECIMEN 
OF TYPE SET ON MACHINE 
PHONE OR WRITE FOR IT 


Superior 
Typesetting Company 


(32 Federal St- Chicago 
Harrison 2/55 & 2756 


Paper Shortage to Continue 
Continued from page 24 


The largest increase in new mill equipment is for 
the boxboard industry, and the expectation is that 
there will be twenty-six new boxboard machines in- 
stalled before the end of 1921. The installation of 
machines for making book paper chiefly for pub- 
ishers, is estimated at twenty new machines, with a 
daily capacity of approximately 780 tons. It would 
seem at first glance that installation of these twenty 
new machines would relieve the book paper situation 
before the end of 1921. [| doubt this exceedingly, 
because, where will the raw material come from to 
keep in action these new machines? In conversa- 
tion with one of the largest sulphite bond manufac- 
turers in the United States, one who manufactures 
his own pulp, I asked him, why, with his convictions 
of a year ago he did not install another machine in 
his mill. The mill in question now has five machines, 
with a capacity of 200,000 pounds a day. He re- 
plied, that if he had another machine installed and 
ready to run that he would not be able to operate it, 
because they were then making into paper all the 
pulp they could produce, and he doubted their being 
able to run their pulp mill full time this winter, be- 
cause of the wood situation. That although they 
had paid as high as $40.00 to $45.00 per cord for 
wood they were unable to get any reserve supply 
against the winter months. For the manufacture of 
writing paper there are but four new machines to be 
installed, which will increase the output only a small 
amount. These figures are significant because they 
illustrate the previous statements made about the 
probably heavy demand on the part of magazines, 
trade papers, newspapers and boxboard users for 
paper machine capacity. These facts are of further 
importance because they indicate the need for co- 
operation between the commercial printer, the paper 
merchant and the paper mill toward an increased 
volume from existing machine equipment. In order 
that the printer may keep his presses running to ca- 
pacity, it is of the utmost importance that every pos- 
sible method of economy and elimination of waste 
shall be employed. Further increase in the cost 
should be either prevented or minimized, and pres- 
ent prices should be stabilized at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


Increase Supply 15 Per Cent by Standardization 


It is of primary importance that all of us who are 
interested in these closely related industries shall 
think together and work together toward the elim- 
ination of wastage, toward the removing of lost mo- 
tion caused by non-standard items of product, so 
that we can concentrate our machine capacity on 
standard sizes, weights and grades. The proper de- 
velopment of standardization should make possible 
an increase of fifteen per cent in the production of 
paper by existing machine equipment. | believe it 
would not be unwise to make standardization one of 
the major questions for your consideration, and | 
assure you that merchants and manufacturers can be 
found who will be glad to place at your disposal their 
entire organizations, their technical men to deal with 
technical research, and their commercial organiza- 
tion to deal with matters of commercial research. 

To sum up this question of supply: 

(1) There probably will be a very close balance 
during the coming year between supply and demand, 
and there is very small chance of the book paper 
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supply equaling the demand. If the book paper 
manufacturers contracted to furnish the publishers 
using book paper, the full amount the publishers are 
willing to contract for, the general printing trade 
would find itself very short of its actual needs 
for 1921. 

(2) Demand may fall off a little for the time be- 
ing, but it is almost certain to go ahead subsequently, 
chiefly because the service idea is now moving for- 
ward with such rapid strides. There is at present, 
and has been for several months, a large export ton- 
nage being offered the manufacturers of book pa- 
per. A large amount of this tonnage is offered at 
higher prices f. o. b. dock in this country than the 
manufacturers are obtaining from domestic custom- 
ers, and this business would quickly absorb any 
slacking of demands in domestic trade. 

(3) Supply faces severe competition from other 
big consumers who are bidding high for machine 
capacity, and it is doubtful whether the new produc- 
tion for the industry as a whole will run as much as 
five per cent ahead of this year. 

(4) The printers will need paper in big volume 
for the next twelve months. It is important for you 
to leave no stone unturned toward helping to in- 
crease production through standardization. 

The increase in production that can be brought 
about through co-operation of this kind will not only 
help you by giving you the supply of paper you need, 
but will tend to keep you from reaching the point of 
diminishing returns where the size of the figures on 
your estimate makes your customer think twice be- 
fore he signs the contract. We are interested in in- 
creasing volume of production through standardiza- 
tion because it insures not only the permanency of 


QUAN 


| Neate oy ee 


your business and that of the paper merchant, but it 
also insures continuous operation of mill equipment 
and enables manufacturers to keep their organization 
intact and eliminate labor troubles and other causes 
of friction, all of which is directly reflected in the 
value of the paper you buy and use. With the prices 
of the various raw materials continuing to advance, 
with no prospect of a decrease in price of labor, we 
cannot look for any reduction in the price of paper 
during the coming year. 

We should remember that the price of paper did 
not advance until practically all other industries had 
experienced a marked advance in prices. Looking 
back over the past thirty years you will find this has 
always been the case. Paper has always been one 
of the last commodities to go up and has usually 
been one of the last to come down. 


I Can Satisfy You 


—y-! your inks give you 

trouble, try Grady’s. 
Has Chica ec ominade 
inks will satisfy you. 


ROBERT F. GRADY CoO. 


Mfrs. High-Grade Printing Inks 
30-32 So. Clark St., Chicago Telephone Central 5068 


HE likable characters of Colonial Covers is well demonstrated 

in our new sample book. Various soft hued samples are shown—all 
appropriately printed with different inks and varying types of engravings. 
This sample book—yours for the asking—demonstrates the leathery pliability of Colonial 


Covers with their adaptability to good folding and embossing. 


You will appreciate the rich 


Oriental colors and the ripple and antique finishes so well adapted to artistic printing. 


PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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ARTESIAN Bone 


WATERMARKED 


The Business Bond 


Send your order to the 
nearest paper merchant 
as listed below: 


TOUTE eee 


All sizes and weights in White and Blue, 
Pink, Goldenrod, Buff, Canary, Green, 
Primrose, Gray, Russet on hand at mill. 


TCC eee 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Leslie-Donahower Co. 
St: Paul; Minn- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meikle & Wood 
Baltimore, Md. 


Midland Paper Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Pratt Paper Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Standard Paper Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sutphin Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


IVI PARDEE See BD mys 


Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Sales Office: MENASHA, WIS. 


Kreber Heads Electrotypers; Many Attend 


Annual Convention 

Electrotypers from all over the United States and 
Canada, to the number of 150, gathered at Menasha, 
Wis., on September 9, 10 and 11 for the twenty- 
third annual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrotypers. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1920-21: President, F. W. Kreber, Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-president, Alfred Flower, New York; 
second vice-president, Charles Hirt, Toronto, Can- 
ada, and secretary-treasurer, Emil Gratz, Pittsburgh. 
Frank Fryer, of New York, remains field secretary 
and A. D. Robrahn, Chicago, executive secretary. 

The program was as follows: 

Thursday Morning, September 9 
Registration—Members and visitors. 


Opening Remarks and Introduction of Mayor by Presi- 
dent Menasha Chamber of Commerce. .L. W. Claybourn 


Addressiof Welcome amcor oie ti ennea Mayor T. E. McGillan 
Address of wWelcomer i-inr Rev. G. A. Clifford 
Presentation of Mallet and Planer to....... W. T. Timmons 
Response) ton Welcome smn icant isn renter A. D. Robrahn 
Response tos Welcomeseys a hcient-nietenetent rene F. W. Kreber 


Appointments of Committees, Reports of Officers, An- 
nouncements, Reading of Communication, Report of Execu- 
tive Committee, Adjournment. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Membership Committee Report............. G. P. Wilson 
Growthrofiindustry see ie ie ene George H. Benedict 
Go-operative Advancement)... =). esis ence Edwin Flower 
Districta@rcanizationsieei tena eee George P. Blackford 
Trade Customs Committee Report.......... W. T. Berdan 
Ownership ofsGhasesscas mene eerie F. W. Schroeder 
Uniform Classification of Work.............. F. W. Booth 
Discountsii5 52 core ciuetrine us Sock ere nae A. G. Johnson 
Advertising Electroset 1. shui eit ee C. Cornelius 
Revivaltlofsstereoty pings  -cncie ain eiemere ene ene ns J. T. Buntin 
Standards@rdersblanksrurieieeaeneicie renner EaeGe Gratz 
Profit®Sharing): cme cde iera o ctens bree tne rate eles ane H. Adzit 
Cost? €ommiuttee: Reporter tein tie ae nee ee W. A. Smith 
ihe @arryines@harce oem ern neen eee Charles J. Thomson 
BenefitstofiGostinnowledsenyeieieieeteene een Willard Scott 
AvStandard!@uestionnaire ai iene Joseph Dorsey 
Collective; Buyine acu ei ieee ween ee eee Geo. E. Fleig 
Private *Plantsti a. use cotheaene eee ere ee eae H. A. Kraft 
Scale Gommiuttee, Reportssearieriens sacar ae F. Knipschild 
Wnitorm Side yNotessc eee ices eee eee A. H. Koehler 
Responsibilities vite casei eee oe rns Fred W. Gage 
PublicityaineDulletiniesieeaeekeienereenenenenenenen ae Frank D. Fryer 
AllhiediGo-educationomere iio ter net eek ee H. B. Hatch 


Auto ride, entire convention with ladies, 3:00 p. m. sharp. 
Thursday Evening 
7:00 to 8:30—Band concert and parade. 
Visiting ladies entertained by resident ladies at Menasha club 
rooms. 
9:00—Men’s Stag—Athletic program at gymnasium of the 
Menasha Printing and Carton Co. (Electrotypers’ 
headquarters. ) 
Friday Morning, September 10 


Research Committee Report.............. E. A. Raisbeck 
Salvage off Waste cetassc)s3- ne eles pateteks Co nee Tne A. Flower 
Hyrientcubound ries mmm nite ati: cuenta Ws Ih. Oeil, jr. 
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7” MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDE 

ei LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 

fi THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
z DAYTON, OHIO 


os BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS Bee 
4 SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM fr 
HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, TORONTO, WINNIPEG ° 
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So EYEE eI ain: ae ar ake RO ee ea a R. F. Nuzum 
MM IVICLesatalen Comer trer: irate Ato, se! on, ee ey «eter sie > 2 H. M. Blaetz 
iM HEH ACR. 6 ct Bcltaceone Beet giGae 6 Ie once ec nenCRDnG E. W. Huguely 
DiemrAmte Orne FULULe ccc sv bce gies as L. W. Claybourn e 
Experiments at Bureau of Standards.......... Dr. W. Blum 
mabor. committee Report... 2.66.5 ee ee ee Wm. B. Jones aYryl1s a er 
SMmmnation. OF “lass\ocation. 75 igs vec sce ees John J. Foy 
Pfernatvonele COntxa cts rs .yare ics). 6. ce esos oe E. R. Drach 
Responsibility of Organizations......... Tom P. Thornton 
Premium Wage and Bonus.................. Chas. Deye nee 
Relations Between Employers and Employes. .James J. Freel | | 
Pres. International Stereotypers’ & Electrotypers’ Union Bi kbi ds 
POM RMIOIRIEELOUGE Od Ole divs Sisiclcce 05.8 S cceh as bos H. B. Hatch | OO in Crs | 
High Wage vs. Contentment.............. H. J. Hinkamp | | 
Paritieerinleive lations freee toes cs) 0. apes oe aie F. A. Silcox 
Director Dept. Industrial Relations, U. T. A. 
PMlliedeG@o-operation. -1. es ss ome es ee se Adolph Schuetz 
ee era Announce the enlargement 
Editor ‘““The American Printer” of their plant at 
Friday Afternoon 
Visit and inspection of plant of Menasha Printing & Carton 167 West Monroe St, Chicago 
Company, and joint discussion at Convention Head- 
quarters. 
Visiting ladies entertained by Mrs. G. S. Gaylord at her to double its former size 
home, Neenah. me | | li ° ] | . ms 
Boat ride from Menasha dock to Oshkosh, sixteen miles on Mi 1th additional mac dnery 
Lake Winnebago. which now enables them to 
Banquet at Oshkosh Yacht Club at 7:00 p. m., followed by take better care of YOUR 


music and dancing. 


needs in finishing and 


Saturday Morning specialty work 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


Mouldmes Compounds woress- ir cieitaes eee ce C. H. McClure 
Chemist, Menasha Printing & Carton Co. 
SM MERTIESELECG IIIS so c0. Gos. teas vin ts Greece scree ane H. B. Hatch 
inteqnationalm©uartens tks. arias 1 sae oles F. D. Fryer : 
Report of Nominating Committee. Telephone Franklin 2101 


Election of Officers. 

Resolutions, Recommendations and Endorsements. 
Enrollment of Lifters. 

Round Robin. 


Adjournment. 


Fits the Or A Favorite From Coast To Coast 
Hand F E, 


The 
“Success” Benzine Can 


HIS benzine can has been on the 
market twenty-five years, and is 
still going strong. It is now made 
entirely of brass with all earmarks 


of good workmanship. In daily use 

in thousands of factories, tailor 

si shops and many other industries 

Si Be ” “where a handy and well made 


SIZES 
Pints and benzine container is required. 


Quarts 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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What You May Expect 


of 


The Model “B 
Cleveland Folder 


ECONOMY 
VERSATILITY 
ACCURACY 


EFFICIENCY 
SPEED 


We have a book that explains 
why the “CLEVELAND” is the 
ideal folder. Write for your copy 


The CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and all Countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere is controlled 
by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ee 


’T was Ever Thus 


George Seton Thompson, of Chicago, sent us the 
following poem, the manuscript of which has been in 
his possession for almost fifty years. The author is 
unknown. The picture is a true one—a romantic 
one, if you will—but one which is fading rapidly 
from view, thanks to the fact that Mr. Printer has 
added two initials to his name. He is now Mr. B. M. 
Printer—Business Man Printer. 


The Printer 


The printer leads a happy life, 
He works both night and day; 
And spends his hours in usefulness, 
While others sleep and play. 
As cheerful as a galley slave 
He toils his life away. 


His pockets always are well-lined 
With “nothing much”’ inside; 

And as he’s not a millionaire, 
He has not any pride. 

He needs but little here below— 
And little’s not denied. 


From sunny morn till dewy eve, 
He jogs along his way; 

Rebuffs he takes for compliments, 
And almost “‘nix’’ for pay. 

He seems a sort of “happy cuss,” 
On whom the people prey. 


To love his neighbor as himself, 
Has always been his plan; 

And when he’s socially inclined, 
He goes to ‘“‘see a man,’ 

And in a philanthropic way 
Shakes *’Old Tom”’ by the hand. 


When age creeps on him and he finds 
His brow with furrows bent, 

He meets with sympathizing friends 
Who do not care a cent 

In what way his existence ends, 
Or howsoe’er ‘twas spent. 


His life he gives for other’s good, 
And, though it might seem funny, 

He lives on bitters all his days, 
Instead of milk and honey; 

And dies beloved by every man 
Who ever owed him money. 


To get his life insured, in life 
He very often tried; 

But, as he couldn't raise the stamps, 
He ne'er was gratified. 

His epitaph was written thus: 


“He lived and moved and died.”’ 


Howard Paper Co. Increases Service 
Frequent conferences are being held by the execu- 
tives of the Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
for the purpose of giving customers of this popular 
firm better service. Every effort is being made by 
the company to make quick and efficient delivery 

during the present heavy demand for paper. 


Discovered !! 

A recent newpaper heading declares: ‘Dry 
Agents Discover Camouflaged Still—Canvas En- 
trance to Cave Looks Like Shrubbery.”’ We have 
been wondering ever since the war what had become 
of the Camoufleurs—now we know. 
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The Paper 
of Known 


Substantial 
Value 


CONSTRUCTION BOND 


Construction Bond is probably the most widely sold high-grade bond 
paper in the country. It is on sale in over 240 of the principal cities of 
North America by one or more of the most responsible printers and 
lithographers. The widely known intrinsic value of the paper and its 
easy salability make Construction Bond the logical paper for you to 
recommend to consumers of business stationery in your community. 


STOCKED IN MEDIUM, PLATE, LINEN AND ANTIQUE FINISHES 
WHITE AND SIX COLORS ENVELOPES TO MATCH 
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The minimum quantity for which we accept orders for delivery to freight depots is 500 lbs., the 
equivalent of one case, which may be assorted if desired in any manner not requiring the breaking of a 
ream package. An order may call for any quantity in excess of 500 Ibs. and for any number of different 
sizes, weights and colors in the grade. Orders not complying with these conditions will be held for 
further instructions. 


This method of distribution is not only economical and in the interest of the larger buyers who carry 
bond papers in stock, but it also automatically confines the sale of Construction Bond to the larger 
and more responsible members of the printing and lithographing trades. 
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SAMPLES AND DELIVERED PRICES ON REQUEST 
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ENGRAVING &- 
| ELECTROTYPE 
| COMPANY 
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DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 
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01-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 


Our National Taxation 
Continued from page 29 


I have given some thought to a plan that might 
embrace a government budget system and _ that 
would contemplate the placing of a tax on the major 
industries of the country, possibly giving individual 
consideration to each industry and a system of taxa- 
tion for miscellaneous industries, first considering 
the amount of the tax now derived from other ac- 
cepted sources. 

For example, our industry stands about fourth on 
the list of the major industries of the United States. 
The amount of our business each year is readily as- 
certainable. It may be greater some years than 
others, but the variation’ is slight and unimportant. 
So it is with all the others. 

I do not mean that the printing business should 
pay one-fourth of the total amount of income needed 
by the government. What I do mean is this: The 
government needs a certain amount of money each 
year in order to exist and reasonably reduce our 
public debt. It has several ways of getting this 
money, one of which is through an income tax. In 
the plan of distributing the tax we can find the 
amount to be borne by the major industries, and in 
turn the amount to be paid by our industry. Under 
such an arrangement our organization representing 
the printing industry, as well as other business organ- 
izations, could co-operate with the government to a 
much larger extent than it does or can do under the 
present system. 

It seems to me, however, that the above sugges- 
tions are of value when we are looking for a plan 
that will enlist the interest of people generally and 
will help to put the government in a position where 
it will secure co-operation and sympathy rather than 
the opposite. | think it is apparent to all that the 
relation between the taxpayer and the government 
is not satisfactory; that quite a dent has been placed 
in the former loyal and co-operative attitude of the 
tax-paying public. This is not the fault of the tax- 
payers nor our system of government; it is the fault 
of the law and the executive administration of 
the law. 

Should a provision, such as | have suggested, be 
viewed by some authorities as not absolutely equit- 
able or just in all cases, would it not be better to sac- 
rifice some nice points of justice if by doing so we 
could substitute simplicity and clearness with a rea- 
sonable degree of fairness. Possibly a government 
department could exist to adjust occasional inequali- 
ties and thereby remove objection to this plan. The 
taxpayer has a right to know why he is paying his 
tax. He cannot be expected to pay it cheerfully or 
with good grace unless he has a complete under- 
standing. 


Present Law Causes Over-Equipment 


Allow me to call your attention to another unfa- 
vorable effect on the printing industry caused by ex- 
cess taxes. We either all now know or by investiga- 
tion can learn that excess profit taxes have brought 
the printing industry the past year or two an abnor- 
mal amount of advertising and printing. This un- 
usual amount of printing has influenced many print- 
ers to add equipment to their plants beyond any 
average need or reasonable growth. We may be 
agreeably surprised to discover in the final analysis 
that there has been no over-equipment. I hope so; 
but a thorough consideration of this question leads to 

Continued on page 78 
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THE More Significant than Fancrful 
WHITAKER PAPER 
eee WATER-MARK ona sheetofbond paper may mean i 
CINCINNATI, OHIO much or little; it may merely be a trade-mark or 


it may be both a trade-mark and a designation 
of definite, standardized value, as in the case of i 


WORTHMORE BOND 


MADE IN U.S. A. i 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES 


Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Denver, Dayton,O., 
Indianapolis, New York, Pitts- 
burgh. 

BRANCH HOUSES 


Birmingham, Columbus, 
Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES 


Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colo- 
rado Springs, Kansas City, Knox- 
ville, Lexington, Louisville, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, New Orleans, Washington, 
D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minn- 
eapolis. 


Nothing fanciful is that water-mark! It is a plain, 
unadorned and unqualified designation of more than 
ordinary worth, in a sheet that has invited comparison 
for almost a generation. 


White and colors; sizes and weights to meet market 
requirements, Envelopes and ruled headings in stock. 
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Catalog and Display Job 
Composition and Makeup 


SEVEN MACHINES—a Model 20, 
/ the only one in a trade plant in / 
Chicago, four multiples, a Ludlow, 
an Elrod Slug and Rule Caster, 
the most perfect copy marking system, excellent 
makeup, and the best shop organization in the 
Middle West. That is the combination that 
makes real display composition—the only kind 
we produce. 


We machine set type from 5 to 60 point. We 
do not print. 
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RULE-AND-FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
ERIUtwoe- tao L LK 


&= 


We produce better Lino-Tabler forms than any 
other trade plant in Chicago because we do not 
use linotype rules and spacing material. Our 
forms are solid—weigh one-third more than lino 
material—and will not shrink in lockup. 


PROMPT SERVICE—AUTOMOBILE DELIVERY 


ENGLEWOOD 2220. 


536-540 WEST 63rd ST., CHICAGO 


Phone Wentworth 3102 Starr M. Miner, Mer. 
Member U. T. A. 


Frontier Bond 


A Moderately Priced Pole 
Dried Bond Paper of 
Distinctive Value 


TRADE 47 MARK 


i, 


LA SALLE PAPER CO. 


171-173 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 3640 


We Specialize in Bonds and Ledgers 


Our National Taxation 
Continued from page 76 
the conclusion that the printing industry will, to its 
sorrow, find itself over-equipped. In my judgment 
the prudent man will not be misled by the artificial 
influences effecting the present volume of printing 
and continue to buy machinery, but will consider the 
facts and be conservative in the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment and priniing material. 

It is a question whether the theory of a tax on in- 
come is sound on account of inability to correctly 
find and justly apply it. The experienced business 
man knows that net available income is not easily 
and readily determined. 


Of all the remedies that have been proposed for 
the present difficulties, no plan has received so much 
general support as the gross sales, or turnover tax. 
This plan has the endorsement and approval of 
many of the leading men throughout the country. 
It is reasonably fair in its workings and easily ap- 
plicable in practice. The burden of such a tax will 
not be borne by a few, while others escape, but it 
would have to be paid by all. Under such a system 
a person of small means would be paying his share 
of government expense as would the man of large 
means. 


Opponents of the sales tax have said it will not 
secure sufficient revenue. As a matter of fact, au- 
thorities say it could be made to secure more than 
is secured under the present law. 


The present plan would probably be retained, 
with modifications as to specific exemptions; for in- 
stance, giving a married man or head of a family a 
larger allowance than he now has, and also increas- 
ing the exemption as to dependents. These exemp- 
tions have been variously suggested as $2,000.00 to 
$3,000.00 for a single person, and $3,500.00 to 
$5,000.00 for the head of a family. 


Some of the reasons urged in favor of a sales tax 


are as follows: 

1. It can be fairly distributed over the masses 
and through the years so as not to be burdensome. 

2. It would be a reasonably just, certain and ade- 
quate source of revenue. 

3. It would reach many who should pay taxes, 
but who now escape them. 

4. It would be definite and easily ascertainable. 

5. It could be collected monthly or quarterly. 

6. A profits tax is unproductive during a period 
of depression, while a gross sales tax would be rea- 
sonably certain at all times. 

7. It would be reasonably fair to all lines of busi- 
ness. 


Sales Tax More Simple 

The general merit of the gross sales provisiom lies 
in the tremendous gain it would make for simplicity. 
We would do away, to a large degree, with the ex- 
penses which have been incurred heretofore in the 
collecting of the tax. We would save much in ex- 
perts’ fees. There would also be a great saving in 
time. The high cost of living, which has been 
greatly augmented by the effects of the present sys- 
tem, as suggested above, would be materially low- 
ered. 

The solution or, rather, consideration, of our tax 
problems does not alone rest in removing the excess 
profits tax, nor simplifying the present income tax, 
nor squaring government accounting with business 
accounting, nor changing to a sales tax, nor having 
a sales and also an inceme tax, which would only 
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multiply our troubles; nor possibly is there any other 
principle or method of taxation that will relieve suf- A. Heumos A. Charleston M. Heumos 
ficiently if the government persists in levying and the 
business men are obliged to pay really excess taxes. ° ° 
If an equitable way can be found to reduce the pres- Printers’ Machine Works 
ent high taxes, would it not be good economics and 
sound financing to reduce them? This thought MACHINERY REBUILT 
leads us to consideration of the question of refund- E RE E (oul E dD or REMOVED 


ing our national debt. Is it good financing or fair to ——— 


this generation to oppressively tax it to reduce the Experimental Work to Order 
government debt beyond any reasonable right of the 

next generation to expect? Is not our government PRINTERS’ SAWS RELIANCE CUTTERS 
possibly attempting to pay its obligations faster than GORDON FEEDERS MODEL INK FOUNTAINS 
good judgment and sound financing warrant? ; : £ i 

Think of the development of our resources and 130-132 5. Clinton St., CHICAGO 
property, the results of labor, that will be left by us Bae colons ge 


to the next generation. Will not the next genera- 
tion owe a debt of gratitude to the present, and 
should it not also, in a material way, be willing with 
us to pay the debt? 

Experienced, successful business men know that GOOD ELECTROTY PES 
in financing a business, an indebtedness cannot with- 


out great disturbance, be incurred beyond the aver- Require Less Make-Ready 
age earning power of the industry of which it is a 


member. Is not our government ignoring proven Than Inferior Plates 
principles of finance and economics by levying such 


enormous taxes and in trying to pay its obligations PRINT BETTER AND LAST LONGER. 
so fast? CALL AND SEE US, WRITE OR PHONE 


Refunding the national debt over a period of 


from fifty to one hundred years, or such a period of DINSE, PAGE & COMPANY 


time as the study of the subject determines, and at a 


rate of interest in keeping with normal new condi- ELECTROTYPERS 
tions of civilization, has been advocated by good au- 725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
thorities, and in my judgment deserves more than Phone Harrison 7185 


passing consideration. 


The Lucky Home of the Envelope 


ee ao ae ee | 


We get up as near the angels as we can, but sometimes 
the angels leave us for awhile. We go right along and make 
tiesoese oh it — also the 


Best of Envelopes 


for every purpose and that means a great many varieties. 
We get more experience every day, for we never wish to 
stop growing in some direction, and our aim is to put the 
same spirit into business that a good ball player puts into 
his game—the same enthusiasm as well for complete triumph. 


CHAS. H. LUCK ENVELOPE CO. 


Not Incorporated 


701-703 South*La Salle Street, Chicago Telephone Harrison 4837 
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When you want a good, No Order 


medium priced bond : 
paper, loft dried and rag Is too Big 


ingredient, we recom- forusttonnaddiel 


mend Our special equipment not_only insures 
this, but also prompt deliveries on all 


MARINE BOND ae 


For years we have specialized as 
(WATERMARKED) 


Carried in stock, white MOUNTERS AND FINISHERS OF 


and six colors, all sizes CUT-OUTS 


and weights. Colors pies 
stocked in No. 16 and 

LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING TRADE 
No. 20 substance, 22x34, 


24x38 and 28x34. How well we have succeeded is attested 
by the growth of our business. 


Estimates and full information on re- 
quest. 


Swig art Paper Go: REGENSTEIN-VEEDER COMPANY 


1332-42 No. HALSTED STREET 
653 to 707 South Wells Street Chicago CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Perfection Linotyping Co. 
Complete Service 
to Printers 


LINOTYPE 
LUDLOW : MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


MAKEUP MATERIAL 


Our Large Modern Plant and Force of 
Skilled Craftsmen Guarantees 


Quality—Service 


FRANK H. AKERS, Pres. HOMER E. DUNN, Vice-Pres. 
WM. A. ANGUS, Mer. 


SEVENTH FLOOR—FRANKLIN BUILDING 


720 SoutH DEARBORN ST., Cuicaco, ILL. PHONES HARRISON 6257-6258 
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Mien ; a bone 
paper enters into 
competition with 
the many brands 
long established 


in this market and 
_breaks in as Resource 
Bond has done, it must 
_beagoodvalue. Try it!’’ 


is Made by Gilbert ES 
WS Ww Sold by Great Lakes of Vl 


GREAT LAKES PAPER CO. 


515 S. Wells St. Phone Wabash 1413 
CHICAGO 
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For the Service Printer 
(Continued from page 33) 


our quotations. Let us be the first to call for specifi- 
Fred (SS: Laukert cations and then let us promptly compute our esti- 
mate. It may be necessary to consult with our art- 
ist, our engraver and our paper merchant, but let us 


| BOOK BINDER do these things immediately. No verbal quotation 
and PAPER RULER 


or hasty memorandum will do for us, either. 

We shall type our quotation out neatly, making 
the specifications clear and intelligible and quoting 
our price frankly and boldly, including the clause 
that it is contingent upon our ability to obtain the 
stock figured on and at present prices. Instead of 
waiting for the slow and uncertain postal service to 


is always on the job to 


give you service — and carry our quotation, let us send it promptly by our 
; é own messenger. If the client is located at any great 
the quality of his work distance from us and we feel obliged to mail it, we 


can send it via special delivery— actually at less cost 
than a boy’s trip. 

Our prospect may not be in need of the price im- 
mediately and may not expect it, but our quick re- 
: sponse is immediate evidence of the service we of- 
Telephone. fer. In short, we'll start off by proving that we keep 

Harrison 5719 our “Light so shining a little in front of the rest.” 

Perhaps our client’s specifications are a bit vague 
—we can aid him in determining his wants. We 
can make up dummies as follows, for example: 

One with 32 pages, 6x9, with flush cover. 

One with 32 pages with extension cover. 


7 ] 2 F e d era ] S treet One with 32 pages with extension cover and with 


a fly of the same stock as the cover but in a lighter 
HI weight. 
C CAGO Let him have our quotation on all three forms with 
the dummies and he can more readily decide which 

he wants most and can best afford. 


speaks for itself. 


A Day’s Run of Stock 
" Within the Feeder’s Reach 


Result: 
1,000 More Impressions a Day—at Least. 
An Increase Worth While. 


THE ROUSE 
PAPER-LIFT 


saves the time the pressfeeder 
ordinarily spends in obtaining 
new lifts of stock from the floor. 


Complete information in booklet, 
“Rouse Handling vs. Man-Handling,”’ 
sent free upon request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, CHICAGO 


For the Service Printer 
' (Continued from opposite page) 


The instinctively economical buyer or the adver- 
tising man without actual authority (and there are 
heaps of them) hesitates on the use of a second 
color, or a fly leaf, hand lettered heads, embossed 
covers, margined illustrations or any one or more 
of the numerous bits of distinction which enhance the 
sales power of a booklet or catalog. 


By preparing dummies, sketches or samples illus- 
trating and suggesting these points, you have far 
greater opportunity, not alone of being awarded the 
order, but of making a bigger order for yourself and 
a more resultful job for your prospect. You may 
talk a long time to the economical fellow who has 
worked along with his one color job, or to the held- 
down advertising manager, and achieve no results. 
But when you materialize the idea before the eyes of 
the first type or provide the second with something 
attractive and attention-compelling to show his chief, 
you are on the way to selling the better job. 


To be sure, a certain portion of your expenditures 
will fail, but a goodly portion will succeed. You will 
take more orders and they will be better orders, and 
better orders are what we are seeking. It is better 
business as well, to put the selling expense into go- 
ing after and getting four of ten possibilities on a 
constructive basis which adds to the value of the 
printing volume as a whole, than to put the selling 
expense into frantic efforts at obtaining your four of 
forty possibilities of a restricting and routine grade 
of work. The man you sell on a price basis will 
prove fickle. The man you sell because you offered 
something better, will remember you. 
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When a new line of cover stock is brought to your 
attention, show it to every probable and possible 
user. 

When some good direct advertising idea is re- 
vealed to you, tell your clients. 

If your clients issue house organs, encourage ex- 
change of copies. Let one customer know the other. 

Encourage clients to call on you at your plant and 
introduce them to your firm and each other. You 
have nothing to conceal and if you are giving every 
client a square deal they cannot exchange anything 
but good opinions of you. 


Editors’ Datiehter Married 


E. G. Gress, editor American Printer, announces 
the marriage of his daughter, Evelyn May, to Her- 
bert Hammersley, which took place August 31. Af- 
ter October 23, Mr. and Mrs. Hammersley will be at 
home at 8903 Lyosset street, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


You Know and We Know 


that you must get the attention of anyone you 
want to talk to. The 


copyrighted Herrick 
Cuts arrest the eye and 
so the first step is taken. 


Find out about them 
from the owners, six 
books for 25c with a re- 
fund on first order. 


SCHROEDER BROS. COMPANY 
ELECTROTYPERS AND NICKELTYPERS 


120-124 WEST POLK ST., CHICAGO PHONE HARRISON 6062 


STITCHERS 
CAN BE USED 
Shorl Runs a Specially Backed by 15 years’ 
Due to Simple Adjustments stitcher feeder 
are experience. 
GLAD TO GIVE YOU DETAIL INFORMATION 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
CANADIAN AGENTS—T »9 Type F Iry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. : 
ae AEASTERN AGENTS Goo R. Swart & Con Martridee Bldg., Broadway and 34th Sts., New York, N.¥ : 
SOUTHERN AGEN TS—J. H. Schroeter & Bros., 133-135-137 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. a. 

CHICAGO OFFICE—Room 469-471 Transportation Bldg., 609 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll, 


Christensen Stitcher Feeding Machine 


This is a Proven 100% Success on All Kinds of Work 


Let us prove to your 
own satisfaction that 
inserting can be done 
direct into machine 
and thereby reduce 
your labor cost on 
inserting and wire 


stitching ONE-HALF 


ANY NUMBER OF 


| 
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CONSERVE FLOOK SP 


ANd Save xen? 
Steps === El. 


This steel 
galley cabinet 
occupies 27x59 
inches and 
holds 600 


galleys 9x13. 


Just the 
Cabinet for the 
Catalog Department 


We Build Storage Cabinets to order that 
will fill your requirements, conserve 
floor space, and cost little more than the 
cumbersome wood goods. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


313 South Clinton Street 


The Money 


Saving Service 
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Specializes in Print Shop 
Appraisements 
Useful in 
Accountancy, Cost System 
and Insurance 


Now is the time to purchase as 


Summer Rates Are Now On 
We also make 
Special Club Rates 
Wir Te OS 
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Lloyds Appraisal Company 
Transportation Bldg. GiGAGe 


BRANCHES 
DES MOINES, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, MEMPHIS 
PITTSBURGH AND ST. LOUIS 


McCarthy Heads I. T. C. A. 
(Continued from page 30) 

Harrold, St. Louis Typesetting Co., St. Louis; Den- 
ham Harte, S-K-H Typesetting Co., Chicago; Wm. 
C. Hollister, Champlin Law Printing Co., Chicago; 
J. M. Hogan, Hogan-Tryon Co., Omaha; A. O. Jen- 
nings, New York; Willis E. Johnson, Peoria Type- 
settting Co., Peoria; Walter S. Johnston, Johnston 
Typesetting Co., Kansas City; C. C. Knight, Knight 
Printing Co., St. Louis; Geo. T. Lord, New York 
Monotype Composition Co., New York; Kimball A. 
Loring, Machine Composition Co., Boston; Henry 
A. Laidlaw, Laidlaw-Smith Typesetting Co., New- 
ark; E. G. Masengarb, City Linotype Co., Omaha; 
Starr M. Miner, Englewood Typesetting Co., Chi- 
cago; Judge M. Miner, Quality Typo Co., Chicago; 
W. D. Meek, Success Linotype Composition Co., Des 
Moines; E. J. McCarthy, Smith-McCarthy Co., Chi- 
cago; D. W. Mathews, Mathews Typesetting Co., 
Chicago; Joseph B. Mueller, Monotype Typesetting 
& Foundry Co., St. Louis; Charles Meyer, St. Louis 
Typesetting Co., St. Louis; Chas. E. Phelps, Brown 
& Phelps Co., Minneapolis; Chris Petersen, Petersen 
Typesetting Co., Lincoln; L. W. Petty, Zimmerman- 
Petty Linotyping Co., St. Louis; Wm. Patrick, Lino- 
type Composition Co., Newark; James L. Stewart, 
James L. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh; Daniel D. Scott, 
Scott Linotyping Co., Boston; R. H. Stull, Stull- 
Smith Typesetting Co., St. Joseph; Chas. G. Seebers, 
Standard Composition Co., Detroit; Nelson Stinson, 
Nelson Stinson, Inc., New York City; George H. 
Smell, S. Kelly Typesetting Co., Cleveland; W. C. 
Schroder, Northwestern Metal Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis; Geo. C. Thomas, The Thomas-Superior Co., 
Cleveland; O. E. Thomas, Thomas-Superior Co., 
Cleveland; Cecil H. Wrightson, Boston; J. E. Walk- 
up, J. E. Walkup Linotype Co., Minneapolis; Lee 
Winston, Monotype Typesetting & Foundry Co., St. 
Louis; John T. Wentz, Crescent City Linotyping Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans; H. I. Wombacher, Standard 
Typesetting Co., Chicago. 


New I. T. C. AeCommittecs 


Membership 

Justin Miller, Philadelphia, chairman; Kimball 

Loring, Boston; A. E. Cross, St. Louis. 
Ways and Means 

J. P. Skelley, chairman; W. R. Adamson, To- 

ronto; William Patrick, Newark, N. J. 
Industrial Relations 

Howard O. Bullard, New York, chairman; Her- 
man L. Lewis, Detroit; Homer Dunn, Chicago; J. A. 
Ball, Dallas, Tex.; A. F. Heuer, San Francisco. 

Trade Matters 

Denham Harte, Chicago, chairman; J. T. Wentz, 

New Orleans; H. F. Colwell, St. Paul. 
Educational 

W. E. Husted, Cleveland; C. Howard Yates, New 
York; Cecil Wrightson, Boston; Jerome Miller, Ft. 
Wayne; Willis E. Johnson, Peoria. 

Finance 

Charles L. Just, Chicago, chairman; Lawrence 

Smith, Kansas City; A. O. Jennings, New York. 
Promotion 

William A. Angus, Chicago; George T. Lord, New 
York; William E. Husted, Cleveland; Charles E. 
Phelps, Minneapolis; J. Frank Brady, Kansas City. 

Costs and Price Lists 

G. L. Garand, Detroit; H. I. Wombacher, Chi- 
cago; Charles F. Goodfriend, New York; B. A. Baar- 
laer, Cincinnati; J. T. Fuhman, Jr., Pittsburgh. 
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Machine Men Make Merry 


Capping the climax of the week for International 
Trade Composition Association members, was the 
banquet held Wednesday evening, September 15, at 
the American Annex Hotel. Over 150 members 
and guests with their wives and families sat down 
at the well-filled tables to partake of real St. Louis 
cooking, which included chicken with all the trim- 
min’s. After all had made themselves comfortable, 
including the shedding of coats, and after all had 
eaten as much as it was humanly possible to eat, 
President E. J. McCarthy introduced Raleigh Sisson, 
of St. Louis, as the toastmaster. Mr. Sisson imme- 
diately returned the job to Mr. McCarthy. 


Perhaps the most important thing—at least it LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF 
showed the sentiment of the association—was the 
LC GN aa a valuable gold watch and charm to ; ‘ 
Mr. McCarthy and a traveling bag and complete ie gh gh P 
traveling outfit to Mrs. McCarthy, in appreciation of J twel t apers 
what both have done for the industry during the 
past year. 


After speeches by John Clyde Oswald, Mr. Mc- Als lili f 
Carthy, R. W. Van Valer, secretary at St. Louis, and eg AAG San OREN ae 
; papers in stock including 

C. C. Means, secretary at Chicago, not to forget 


Pee eee hich continued late into the night || BONDS : INDEX BRISTOLS 
WRITINGS : LEDGERS 


Embossed Papers 


The committee in charge of arrangements for the 
affair was composed of E. W. Harrold, chairman; 
dpe Ree east Mess By te eee H. Telephone 620 South Wabash Ave. 

pringett, L. W. Petty, C. C. Knight, Lee Winston, 
Charles Meyer, E. M. Zimmerman, R. E. Sisson and Mba fap CUIGACO 
W. C. Kilper. 
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Each Tuft of Bristles Fastened With a Staple 


Stapleset Benzine Brushes 


EGULAR BenzinE BRUSHES are made 
R in tour sizes, Nos. 15.2025 and130. 
Size No. 20 is 2%x7% inches. The Oval- 
Back Benzine Brushes are 5%x2% inches. 
No. 1 has long and No. 2 has short bris- 
tles. The Perfection Benzine 
Brush is 5x2% inches, andis || sien rhe 
made with ten rows of pure Stapleset 
China bristles. No. 24 with Sean oe 
handle has a 4-inch brush. 


F 
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Send for illustrated circular ““ Everypay NECESSITIES FOR THE PRINTING 


\ 
Stapleset Benzine Brushes 


Orricr,”’ showing a full line of brushes and other printing accessories 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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rinting Machinery 


New and Used Machinery for 
Printers - Newspapers - Folding Box Manufacturers 


PUUUUUVHVHTATUUUUGUHTITRLUUUUUHHHALUUUCGOAAAICULOUUUATULLUUUUHATLUORUUUAALLCCUOUAE LLU Cylinder Presses 
OTTTUTVTTUTETATVETETU ELE ELATVTTRTRTTETELT CURE TOTVELETT EVERETTE EVEL EULER EVE LUAU ELIT ETE 
[T'wo-Rey. and Drum 


Platen Presses 
Automatic Presses 


Shops 


215-23 West Lee 2-Rev. Presses 
Congress Street 


Proof Presses 

Bag Presses 

Paper, Cutters 
Shop Phone Automatic Cutters 
Harrison 1474 Lever Cutters 


Cylinder Cutting and 
Creasing Presses 


Flat Cutters and Creasers 
Folders 
Stitchers 


: ; ae : ; Punching Machinery 

Examine Our Line of renee 

New and Used Machinery a ; 

and Outfits Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Goods 


UTTTVVLUULLLLICLLLU LLL LLL I OVULUVLLUTHLULLLLULLELLLLL Complete Printing Outfits 


Ue 


See Our Classified Ads 


Phone: 
HARRISON 6888, 
MACHINERY CO. ~—™ 6889 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


American 
Highest Jumper 


Richmond W. Lander, an American, 
leaped 6 ft. 4! in. from the ground, 
thus beating all previous records in 
the Olympic games. 


At the same time our Domestic and 
Foreign sales of Printing, Litho-offset, Car- 
ton and Fabric Printing Inks jumped above 
all previous records. And for three reasons: 


The quality is standardized 
The prices are always right 
The Service is unsurpassed 


Write, wire, phone, call; Offices in Principal Cities 


Sinrlatr & Valentine Co. 


NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 


CHICAGO, 718 South Clark Street 
Phone Harrison 2149 


BOSTON, 516 Atlantic Ave. ST. LOUIS, 101-103 S. Seventh St. 
DETROIT, 184 Gladstone Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS, 425 Gravier St. 
CLEVEL AND, 321 F rankfort Ave, TORONTO, 233 Richmond St., W. 
MONTREAL, 46 Alexander Ave. ALBANY, BUFFALO 
WINNIPEG, 173 McDermott Ave. And other cities 


Factories: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA 


Solving Labor Problems With Industrial 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 25) 


The practical operation of the industrial insurance 
olan assures labor of fair treatment because each pol- 
icy issued contains a cancellation clause which must 
be used if the employer does not give his workers 
their due. 


The reason why enforcement of this clause is cer- 
tain, is the fact that the company proposing this kind 
of insurance is a mutual one in which all policy 
holders share in the profits and losses. In other 
words, no reactionary can be admitted as a member 
of the association because his tendencies would mean 
financial loss to the other subscribers. 


The plan provides for the scientific solution of the 
problems faced by thousands of fair-minded em- 
ployers every day. In practice it covers the loss in- 
cident to a strike which has been brought about by 
the excessive demands of the employes in any partic- 
ular company or plant. There are twenty-one In- 
dustrial or Regional Divisions in the United States, 
each division having its own board of control, com- 
posed of five employers. The chairman of these 
twenty-one regional boards compose the board of di- 
rectors of the company. The local boards handle 
all local problems and each has a paid secretary 
whose duty it is to compile data on living costs, wage 
scales and working conditions. This gives the local 
boards and the general board the opportunity of 
meeting organized labor with facts, warranting or not 
warranting the granting of demands. 


The concern involved in the difficulty has to make 
the final decision, but should this decision seem un- 
fair to the insurance company, the latter has the right 
to cancel the policy of the offender. If a strike re- 
sults from the refusal of the insured to grant just de- 
mands, the insurance company is compelled to pay 
the loss, but cancels the policy and permanently dis- 
bars the company from membership. 


The rates of one company which is now operating 
successfully—successfully because it has prevented 
75 per cent of the strikes which have so far threat- 
ened its members—vary according to the industry 
and locality, from sixty cents on $100 of fixed 
charges and net profits to three dollars on the same 
amount. 


The plan operates as follows: A company having 
$300,000 of fixed charges and profits would be 
covered for 80 per cent of the full amount. For 
each day the company fails to operate it would be 


paid one-three hundredth of $240.00. 


When an employer can be assured that he will 
suffer no loss he can meet labor fearlessly. He can 
meet it on equal ground and make any decision he 
wishes to make, providing it is just. Industrial in- 
surance means the emancipation of the employer. 
Is it any wonder then, that the idea is being endorsed 
by capital on every side and in every industry ? 


Don’t Miss It 
The printing exhibit, direct from the U. T. A. 


convention in St. Louis, opened at the Chicago Art 
Institute September 22 and will continue until Sep- 
tember 30, when it will be taken east. The exhibit 
is well worth seeing and will furnish many valuable 
ideas to the printer who is ever looking for some- 
thing new and something better. 


Nationally Distributed— 
SYSTEMS BOND 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price 


Distributors 


BROUBESEAUIN state tty; 3 cvateva\teiss fore sisi.0''e"e W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
TAN EAU eee rill aileiviec css vie sles LOAM, Paper Company 
“CUA bd UNS 0) DPS saltimore Paper Company, Ine. 
POU SY ODN es oe Ao ORS Ba Ra OoD DeReiCr as Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
RAAT cee tncinstats ches seus, <5 ia 635 a The Disher Paper Company 
OUTST ICCA 0: Seals SS eee ae Swigart Paper Company . 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
BTAN CULEN GN ALD woot sielel aces .e. 20> The Chatfield & Woods Company O matter where your p ant IS 


GON VOLTAND, 7... s. The Union Paper & Twine Company y 

HIM OPIN Ha Sisteveteie ele (erels cueiwleicles «ones e Pratt Paper Company located, there Sa SYSTEMS 
PURER) Thies cioueints o 0s. ose The Union Paper & Twine Company . . . . 

2 1V5\ 30ll R10 69 OAS Co Donaldson Paper Company BOND distributor within casy 


LAS AMES Y AS Nh Ge Jenedict Paper Company 


PENG IGS, fats ison cos ose dicen ae Blake, Moflit & Towne reach. Any of the paper mer- 


USOT 0 Oey ae The Rowland Company, Ine. a - : 

BEEN NAAR Lee stoma cians) aiie/isine c « siwale aves J. P. Heilbronn Company chants listed In the opposite col- 
TEL Ye 0 12S OA De eee ee The BE. A. Bouer Company 

CUNT LOPE Eg ©) DSR Minneapolis Paper Company 


SV AASO 5 (100 69 0 OR ee See Clements Paper Company umn will Qive your InNqUIrI1es 


OLB GS oi ee J. E. Linde Paper Company f l ~ 
NEW HAVEN............ The A. Storrs & Bement Company prompt, careful attention. 
SUTLDN SME NIADDIES ERP arcteg stator syevene) se eels «fhe s's-« J. KE. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
NORFOLIS...... Rk. P. Andrews Paper Company, Inc., of Va. c ° : 
PRU ELYN eet cieholen. 4 ois's si sue ie Giepe aie sa « Carpenter Paper Company A request to any of the distribu- 


1°18 SU 0 BO) 6 224 8 0 0. Ses eee ene \. Hartung & Company . . 
Riegel & Company, Ine. tors, or to us, will bring a CODpY 


i] [bel M9631 0063 & General Paper and Cordage Company 
TUG A OE 2 0 C. HW. Robinson Company M 
AUREL UPACN IL): ORM. 5 aise oldvemerd tee no ¥ etecs Blake, McFall Company of the new SYSTE S BOND 


Re MMENBVE COND ee esccccsrtercicts, wie baie ia’o s ooe a Virginia Paper Company 

‘4 7 
Poe AK B CITY. ..... Carpenter Paper Company of Utah sample book. If you hav e not 
BAUMEH LENO TS OO) 5 occ scctced cde» cee Blake, Moffit & Towne - . 
Perigo. See. Pies Conipiny received one, send for it today. 


Br CPIBCAUINUN: <5» soe. Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 


SERINGHIELD, MASS........:...The Paper House of N. BE. 
CL LAO RIGS oe a Beacon Paper Company 
SLM, PEN CI s2 ee E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
POM MA oo ies sles oc Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
BYPASS ELLINGTON 50 «ales cece es. Rh. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CAN.....The Barkwell Paper Co. 
LU SUMCO GN ee \. M. Capen’s Sons, Ine., New York 


W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
ENVELOPES..United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 501 FIrryH Av ENUE, NEw York 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 Conway BurLpinc, Cuicaco 
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Complete Service 


UR plant stands foremost in the trade 
composition field on merit. Our aim has been to 
include, from the very inception of our business, every 
element of real service that could be of practical value to 
our clients. 
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Speed in the handling of composition has been attained, 
not by slighting any detail of the work itself, but by providing more 
machines and more skilled operators.. That this 1s-the- correct 
policy is shown by our present typesetting equipment—ten mono- 
types, six linotypes, working day and night—making us the largest 
typesetters to the trade in the Middle West. 
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Our makeup department was organized and is maintained 
to align with the same policy. Full cases of all of the popular 
type families, with a plentiful supply of all necessary material, 
add a value to our makeup service that cannot be had in a smaller 
plant. 


The forethought and careful planning which have always 
kept us a step ahead of the procession are now evidenced in the 
establishment of a new department—the furnishing of type and 
material for your own composing room. | 
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We can help you to equip your composing room as 
completely as that of your most efficient competitor. You can have 
partial non-distribution, or complete non-distribution, as you 
please, and on a plan that will make it more economical than the 
distribution of used material. You can obtain for your customer 
the quality that comes only with “‘new type for every job’’—-few 
of your competitors can equal it, and none excel. 


Start your non-distribution system right—back it up 
with our complete ‘‘copy to press’’ service. Phone for representative. 


Smith- MeCarthp 


COMPOSITION -MAKEUP-MATERIAL 


508 South Dearborn Street ¢ Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3864 - 3865 - 3866 - 3867 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SLUG-I 


An Economy 
Too OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


The economy and ease of handling slugs,as compared with one ty pe 
at atime, would alone be a sufficient reason for preferring the LiNo- 
TYPE, even without giving consideration to the recognized 
economy of LINOTYPE composition 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
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This advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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Flinn, one of the best known printing accountants in the country, is preparing a series of 

articles on costs which will be of real dollar and cents value to our readers. Another man who 
looms large in the industry has consented to take over a department on office management, telling 
how to improve the business methods of your office. Pat Kay is still on the job and promises to 
furnish us with some more startling ideas such as those contained every month in his department 
on Service Printing. The December issue will also contain an article on insurance that should 
prove interesting to you. A new department, giving actual print plant experiences and efficiency 
tips, will also start in December as will news pages from Minneapolis and Toronto. 


Ju a word about the good things to come in future issues of Ben Franklin Monthly. E. C. 
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Standardizing the Printed Page 


New System of Co-ordinated Sizes of Trimmed Book and Periodical 
Pages Opens New Era to Paper Users 
By N. J. Werner 


T HAS long been felt that there are too many sizes 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets, catalogs and other 
printed matter, as well as the paper sheets used in 
their production. Due to the haphazardous method 

(or lack of method) of fixing sizes, our book shelves, 
magazine racks, catalog files and other collections of 
printed matter have become eye-sores, trying our patience 
through the mixture of many dimensions. The evils of 
this lack of systematic sizes are so patent that no words 
need be wasted in telling of them. 

The subject has had considerable attention, not only 
in this country but abroad, and especially in England, 
France, Germany and Denmark. In all of these coun- 
tries numerous schemes have been evolved to bring about 
order in place of the chaos now existing in paper sizes. 
However, with few exceptions, these schemes have not 
been sufficiently well thought out to prove of any perma- 
nent value. This has been due largely to the fear of 
being considered “radical” and the hesitancy everyone 
feels when called upon to let go of the old and try some- 
thing new. Consequently, a great deal of the “old” has 
been mixed with all of these plans. This combination, 
of course, has not proved as successful as would an en- 
tirely new system. As an example of this, one may note 
the proposals made in England several years ago to 
standardize paper sizes. The fear of getting too far 
away from the traditional led to the retaining of a lot 
of sizes selected from the old ones, leaving half of the 
discordant sizes to mingle with the new ones, with no 
thought of co-ordinating them; nor was there any thought 
given to securing a system to accord with the systems of 
other nations. In other words, the plan was too much 
“localized” for international usage. 

True to the local, circumscribed mind, it turned out 
to be insular and without merit. 

In France the proposers of a new system have at least 
had in mind a standardization along the lines of the 
metric system and have planned sizes in decimal inter- 
vals—which is quite a step away from the haphazardous 
systems used in most countries. 


Germany Adopted a Standard in 1883 


As early as 1883 a scheme of “standard” paper sizes 
was put forward in Germany and quite generally adopted. 
This was made up of a series of twelve sizes, ranging 
from 32x42 to 57x68 centimeters. No doubt it was a 
selection made from a lot of old sizes and therefore not 
as well arranged as it should have been. The fear of 
“cutting loose” no doubt dominated the same as in Eng- 
land. Seemingly, this did not prove entirely satisfactory, 
because improvements on it have been discussed from 
time to time, resulting in the setting up, by a committee 
of printers and others interested meeting in Berlin in 
February of this year, of a series of paper and book 
sizes which is a step far in advance of anything hereto- 
fore proposed in Europe. This scheme adheres to the 
proportions of the “hypotenuse oblong,” of which I shall 
speak further along. I may add that this new German 
scheme is an amplification (I believe too much so) of 
a scheme started in 191] and used by an organization 
at Munich, calling itself “Die Bruecke” (“The bridge” 
—from the investigator to the knowledge he is after). 


The history of the movement in the United States 
shows similar tendencies. There was printed in the 
Inland Printer in 1905 an article written by R. Coupland 
Harding, a printer of Wellington, New Zealand, devoted 
to paper-size standardization. Therein he broached the 
correct basis for proportioning paper sizes. This has 
since become known as the “hypotenuse oblong.” 

The idea is that no matter how often a sheet of paper 
is folded, the proportion of width to length always re- 
mains the same. Mr. Harding, in his article, explained 
how this was possible by taking the width of a square 
for the width of a sheet of paper, and taking the meas- 
ure of the diagonal line from one corner to the opposite 
corner of the square as the length of the sheet. This 
proportion is arithmetically expressed by the ratio of 
1 to the square root of 2 (or, figured out, as 1 to 1.4142). 
Mr. Harding suggested a sheet measuring 17x24 inches 
as conforming almost exactly to this hypotenuse propor- 
tion. In my planning of a system I might have been 
willing to accept this size were it not that I felt that in the 
matter of sizes we must accommodate ourselves to the 
metric system if we wish to have a truly universal scheme 
of sizes. 


Kansas Professor Advances Plan 


I have recently learned that Prof. Harvey Worrall, of 
Topeka, Kansas, as far back as 1892, had, through his 
studies of the paper-size problem, hit upon this hypote- 
nuse proportion and has since then used it in connection 
with the metric system for letter heads, cards, etc. 

However, I have learned that this basic proportion 
idea was developed even earlier than this—in fact, one 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, of Goethingen, Germany, 
presented it in a publication of his views regarding paper 
sizes in the year 1796. 

Special mention is also due the names of Fred Schul- 
der, Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel Kimber, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Wilhelm Ostwald, Grossbothen, Saxony, who in pro- 
posing paper and book sizes, embodied the hypotenuse 
proportion in their presentations. 

It may be noted here that the hypotenuse oblong has 
been in a measure asserting itself for many years and 
is more or less in evidence in existing paper sizes, due, 
no doubt, to an unconscious appreciation of its useful 
properties and its esthetic worth. A number of sizes 
closely approach its proportion. Among these, we may 
list our 20x28, 23x33, 32x44 and 35x48-inch sizes; the 
British 17x25, 19x27 and 2314x341%-inch sizes; the 
French 45x68, 57x80, 57x81, 68x100 and 75x106-centi- 
meter sizes; the German 38x54, 46x64, 48x68, 50x70, 
1x71, 60x85, 68x96 and 70x100-centimeter sizes; the 
Belgian 3214x44 and 50x70-centimeter sizes; the Swedish 
92x76 and 70x100-centimeter; the Dutch 52x72 and 56x 
30-centimeter; the Swiss 50x70, 57x80, 68x97 and 70x 
100-centimeter; the Italian 40x56, 64x88 and 70x100- 
centimeter; the Hungarian 50x70, 54x76 and 90x126- 
centimeter; the Bulgarian and Roumanian 50x71-centi- 
meter. 

(The size of the common American playing card is a 
hypotenuse oblong.) 

What a wonderful thing it would be if all of these 
sizes were in accord with one another! 
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In 1911 I proposed a series of standard paper sizes 
in two articles appearing in the April and May issues of 
Printing Art. In this series I applied the hypotenuse 
oblong, giving metric dimensions for universal use and 
their inch equivalents for American and British printers. 
I have since modified this scheme by eliminating half of 
its sizes, believing that the remaining half are sufficient 
for all needful purposes. The sizes then presented were 
those for mill sheets as they come from the paper pur- 
veyors. 

In the meantime, the Brwecke organization, mentioned 
above, had worked out a scheme of book or trimmed 
sizes. These were based on one centimeter as a starting 
point. The mill sheet used for these coincided with one 
of my mill sheets (48x68 centimeters). We had arrived 
at a similar dimension without either being aware of what 
the other was doing! 


In considering the question of trimmed sizes for sheets 
and books, I became convinced that it would be wise to 
take the figures given by the Bruecke and build up a 
complete scheme through judicious additions to it. These 
additions were made because I recognized the need of 
more sheet or page sizes than that scheme provided. 

That the hypotenuse proportion is not only scientifi- 
cally and mathematically correct, but that it satisfies the 
esthetic sense is amply demonstrated and acknowledged. 
In my estimation it greatly surpasses the “golden mean” 
proportion, which has often been discussed and some- 
times praised by students of the beautiful in typography. 


Standardized Universal Formats Plan Simple 


The “Standardized Universal Formats” scheme is very 
simple. It starts with 1x1.41 centimeters as the first size. 
Larger sizes double upward from that dimension. Other 
sizes, doubling likewise, are intercalated in geometric 
steps. Though built upon the metric system, this does 
not preclude the use of equivalent inch measures, which 
we will necessarily use in this country for some time. 

The whole scheme includes three series of dimensions. 
The first, “Series A,” gives the sizes of books, trimmed 
sheets, etc. The second, “Series B,” gives the sizes of 
envelopes and of the untrimmed or mill paper, and under 
the third, “Series C,” are given the sizes of cover paper. 
These series cover other uses which do not concern us 
here. 


Tabulated, with the sizes numbered and the dimensions 
stated first in inches and next in centimeters, the scheme 
is as follows. Only the most needed sizes of each series 
are given. Smaller sizes are gotten by halving and 
larger ones by doubling: 


Series A 

Nos Inches Centimeters Purposes 

6 2aex 32% 5.66x 8 Cards, labels, stickers. 

6% 24x 33% 6.75x 9.5 Cards, labels, stickers. 

fi 3a5x 415 8 x1l13 Cards, small 32 mo. 

7% 354x Sis 9.5 x13.5 Cards, large 32 mo. 

8 Avex 676 11.3 x16 Small 16 mo., hand-books. 
*Bu% 5isx 7% 13.5 x19 Large 16 mo., novels. 

9 6i6x 8% 16 x22.6 Small 8 vo., magazines. 
*9l, 714x10% Lome? | Large 8vo., magazines. 

10 876x125% 22.6 x32 Small qto., magazines. 
10% 10°%x15 Zire sot Large qto., 4-col. papers. 
1] 125%x17té oa) &45.2 Small folio, 5-col. papers. 
11% 15 x21%4 38 x54 Large folio, maps, posters. 


* These are the “National Catalog” sizes adopted by the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association and other national organizations. The 
new German scheme also includes these sizes. 

7 Only the main purposes are indicated. A variety of other 
purposes have been listed, but for want of room are omitted here. 


Series B 
Nos Inches Centimeters Purposes 
6 *236x 344 Ouse 0:5 Coin envelopes. 
6% 2téx 4 7.12x10.12 Coin envelopes. 
7 *344x 4% ree: ol VF Ladies’ envelopes. 
7% 4 x 5% 10.12x14.25 Baronial envelopes. 
8 *A3/x 616 ips acral, Business envelopes. 
8% 5x 8 14.25x20.25 Catalog envelopes. 
9 *61éx 916 17 x24 Pamphlet envelopes. 
9% *8 x1lse 20.25x28.5 Catalog envelopes. 
10 *976x13% 24 x34 Magazine envelopes. 
10% 11s'2x16 28.5 x40.5 Magazine envelopes. 
11 *13°4x1843 34 x48 Map envelopes. 
11% 16 x22 40.5 x57 Map envelopes. 


* These sizes are also intended for photographic plates, films 
and printing-out papers. 


Mill-Sheet Sizes of Paper and Cardboard 


Nos. Inches Centimeters Purposes 

12 Sy say 48x68 Writing papers. 

12% 224x32 57x81 Writing and cardboard. 
13 ZX Oo 68x96 Book papers.* 

13% 32 x45 81x114 Book papers.* 

14 38 x54 96x136 Double size. 

14% 45 x64 114x162 Double size. 


* Also for double size writing papers. 


+ The present 32x44-inch size, being close to this, may in many 
cases serve until stocks are exhausted. 


Series C 
Nos. Inches Centimeters Purposes 
12 S20 x28 50 x70.7 Cover papers. 
12% $23 %x33 59.5x84 Cover papers. 


* With moderate loss in trim the present 22x28-inch size may 
be used until stocks are exhausted. 

7 The present 23x32% and 23x33-inch sizes are usable until 
stocks are exhausted. 


The full-numbered “Series B” sheets serve to fold and 
be trimmed to the full-numbered “Series A” page sizes. 
The 14-numbered “Series B” sheets serve to fold and be 
trimmed to the 14-numbered “Series A” sizes. 

An important versatile and economic feature of the 
“Series B” sheets is that single or loose-leaf pieces in any 
of the smaller “Series A” sizes may be cut from any 
“Series B” sheet, with scant or no waste, thereby effecting 
a saving of about 12 per cent. 


Simplicity a Factor 


This scheme should gppeal by its extreme simplicity, 
having practically but two sizes of mill sheets for each 
category of paper (writing, book and cover), to be used 
for as small a number of sizes for printed productions 
as it is convenient and desirable to have—all based upon 
the principle of maintaining a similarity of proportion 
in all the sizes. 

It is not to be expected that a change to this scientifi- 
cally perfect system of sizes can be effected very quickly. 
Its adoption must take time, just as it took quite a while 
for the point system of type bodies to so happily displace 
the multitude of discordant older ones used by the vari- 
ous type foundries. Big users of paper, who order in 
large quantities from the mills or their agents, can mate- 
rially foster and accelerate the change by adopting these 
standardized sizes and ordering their paper supplied 
accordingly. The mills and dealers can place the new 
sizes on their lists and suggest to their customers to buy 
them and so gradually discontinue the use of the older 
sizes, to the mutual advantage of the paper providers and 
users. And the Typothetae and other printers’ organiza- 
tions can do much to further the change by passing reso- 
lutions favoring it and urging the general adoption of the 
standardized universal formats. 
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Borden Resigns as U.T. A. Secretary 


Miller Takes Position Made Vacant Through Association’s Loss of Great 
Man. ‘‘Father of the Three-Year Plan’? Leaves Organization 
After Five Years of Constant Association 


Advertismg Director Chas. L. Estey Also Leaves 


OSEPH A. BORDEN, general secretary of the 
United Typothetze of America, resigned October 8. 
Charles L. Estey, director of the department of 
advertising, resigned at the same time. Both resig- 

nations were accepted immediately by the executive coun- 
cil. Edward T. Miller, former executive secretary, was 
elected secretary to take the position 
made vacant by Mr. Borden’s resig- 
nation. The position of executive 
secretary has been abolished. Noble 
T. Praigg assumes the duties of Mr. 
Estey. 

News of retirement from active 
participation in U. T. A. activities by 
these two men so well known through- 
out the industry, came as a total sur- 
prise even to those closest to the or- 
ganization. A meeting of the execu- 
tive council was held in the Chicago 
headquarters October 7, 8 and 9. On 
Friday, October 8, Mr. Borden pre- 
sented the following letter: 

“Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1920. 
“To the Executive Council 

United Typothetae of America: 

“Gentlemen: I herewith most re- 
spectfully tender my resignation as 
General Secretary. 

“In doing so it is in a spirit of 
most cordial good will and with a deep sense of gratitude 
that I have been privileged to serve this organization, one 
year as representative on the Pacific coast and five years 
as secretary at headquarters. 

“Wherever I may be and whatever I may do, there will 
ever remain a feeling of gratification and joy that it has 
been my good fortune to serve the organization under the 
direction of you gentlemen and those who preceded you, 
and that the relationships have at all times been most 
cordial and pleasant. 

“There never can come to my thought anything but the 
same loyalty and devotion to the organization which has 
actuated me every moment since becoming a member of 
it many years ago, and nothing can ever change my con- 
fidence that it is destined to be the instrument which will 
raise the printing industry out of the chaotic condition 
in which it formerly floundered, to the very pinnacle of 
prosperity and success. 

“At no time and under no circumstances in the future 
will it ever be truthfully said that I express anything but 
the most ardent wish for the success of the organization, 
and the most kindly regard for those splendid gentlemen 
who have in the past:guided its destines, those of you who 
are now directing its affairs, or those who in the future 
may be called to assume the same responsibilities. Should 
any statement contrary to this ever come to your atten- 
tion it is hoped in a spirit of fairness you will communi- 
cate with me and ascertain the truth. 

“It is hoped this resignation may be promptly accepted 
and service terminated now or in the very near future, 
but that, owing to the fact of service having been continu- 


JOSEPH A. BORDEN 
Resigned 


ous with only one week of real vacation, and considering 
that for five years every moment, every thought and every 
effort have been intensively devoted to the organization, 
the suggestion is made that the date of resignation be con- 
sidered as of December 31 next with salary payable until 
that time. 
“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Jos. A. BorpDEN, 


General Secretary.” 


The motion to accept Mr. Borden’s 
resignation was made by George H. 
Gardner of Cleveland, and supported 
by G. F. Kalkhoff of New York. This 
was unanimously carried. Fred W. 
Gage, of Battle Creek, treasurer of 
the U. T. A., then offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was seconded 
by Albert W. Finlay, Boston, and 


unanimously carried: 


Whereas, the resignation of Gen- 
eral Secretary Joseph A. Borden has 
been tendered and accepted, 


Resolved, That the Executive Coun- 
cil takes this action with deep regret 
and with a full appreciation of the 
many and valuable services that he 
has rendered the United Typothetae 
of America. 


Mr. Borden is so well known that it is superfluous to 
make any mention of the valuable services he has ren- 
dered printers of the country during the five years he has 
acted as general secretary. That his work among them 
has been appreciated and acknowledged goes without say- 
ing. As father of the Three-Year Plan he has revolution- 
ized the printing industry, and thousands of printers the 
country over owe their present success to “Joe” Borden. 
He was equally as well liked among those under him at 
the headquarters office and in the field, as among the 
printers for whom he labored. Not a one but regretted 
his departure from office, 

Mr. Borden is a retired business man from Spokane, 
Washington, where for twenty-five years he was engaged 
in the printing and stationery business, and he is in fact, 
still actively connected with the industry through part 
ownership of one of the largest printing concerns on the 
Pacific coast. Five years ago he took up the secretary- 
ship of the U. T. A., and has been actively identified with 
the progressive work of that association ever since. Mr. 
Borden, in his earlier years, was a practical printer, hav- 
ing served on several daily newspapers of the country 
and later taking a position in the Government printing 
office at Washington. During his residence in Washing- 
ton he spent three years in Georgetown University study- 
ing law and was graduated as Master of Laws. 


During his business career he was intensely interested 
in organization work which had for its purpose the bet- 
tering of conditions throughout the printing industry. 
For several years he was president of the local printers’ 
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association of Spokane. He was also chairman of the 
first Pacific Coast Printers’ Cost Congress, and later 


New Secretary—Edward T. Miller 


chairman of the third International Cost Congress held in 
Denver. The present size of the United Typothete, with 
its 125 local associations, is largely due to his executive 
ability. 

In his report given at the convention in St. Louis, Mo., 
Mr. Borden told of 5,000 printing plants, members of the 
U. T. A., which have the standard cost system installed. 
Under his supervision the educational work of the asso- 
ciation has grown until today more than 7,000 students 
have been enrolled in its educational courses. Local 
organizations throughout the country are spending 
$1,200,000 a year on education alone, his report showed. 


Colonel Miller Has Much Experience 


Therefore the resignation of Mr. Borden becomes a 
serious matter, and were it not that Mr. Miller has had 
years of training as executive secretary of the U. T. A., 
during which time he has proved himself one of the most 
capable men in the industry, the loss of Mr. Borden 
would be irreparable. 

Since his resignation Mr. Borden has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Nearly five years ago I came to the general offices in 
Chicago, and seeing the needs of the printing industry 
soon thereafter began work on what has since become 
known as the Three Year Plan. 

“The United Typothetae Association being a strong, 
virile organization, went to work in earnest to put the 
plan into operation, and in doing my share toward this 
work, I have given five years of my time and undivided 
thought and energy with scarcely a day for rest or 
recreation. 

“The plan has grown with marvelous strides from its 
inception and has ‘become well established throughout 
the printing industry, and I, therefore, feel that the mis- 
ston which brought me East has been performed. Hence 
my resignation as general secretary, which now gives me 
the opportunity of taking a much desired vacation, and 
I will probably spend a few weeks in the north woods 
of Wisconsin. . . 

“In the meantime, I have not attempted to outline what 
I shall do in the future, and it is quite probable that I 
will engage in some activity which will keep me busy, as 
I am thoroughly convinced that no man who has led an 
active, busy life can retire into inactivity, and particu- 
larly so if he has any qualifications for doing anything 
worth while. 

“I will continue my home for the present, at least, at 


116 South East avenue, Oak Park, Ill., one of the delight- 


ful suburbs of Chicago, and until a decision has been 


reached as to what my future activities will be. 
“Joseph A. Borden.” 


As printer, editor, publisher, business executive and 
organizer, Secretary Miller has a broad understanding 
of the problems of printers and the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the secretaryship. As a boy he was an apprentice 
on the Liberty Press, Liberty Center, Ohio. During his 
college days at Ohio Wesleyan University, he was at- 
tached to the staff of the Delaware Gazette, and was cor- 
respondent for a number of metropolitan newspapers. 
After his graduation in 1895 he joined the editorial staff 
of the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, remaining for over 
seven years, the last four as managing editor and editor. 
He resigned in the fall of 1902 to devote some time to 
developing a stationery business in which he was inter- 
ested. 

He was connected with various printing and publish- 
ing enterprises thereafter and in 1912 was chairman of 
Ohio’s first printers’ cost congress, from which grew the 
Ohio Printers’ Federation, with which he was connected 
in various official capacities for a number of years. Af- 
ter the second International Printers’ Cost Congress in 
St. Louis in the fall of 1910, he was instrumental in the 
organization of the Ben Franklin Club of Columbus, and 
remained an enthusiastic member of that association until 
he entered the national work. 


Joined U. T. A in 1918 


Colonel Miller first entered the United Typothete work 
as a fieldman January 1, 1918, and took a prominent part 
in the early development of the preliminary work of the 
Three-Year Plan. The following July he was called to 
the general offices as assistant secretary and director of 
the department of organization. From two men, he built 
up the field force to nearly fifty men and developed the 
working methods. He resigned in May, 1919, to become 
executive secretary of the Chicago Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, but was recalled to the Typothete work by the exec- 
utive council in the following November. 

The loss of Mr. Estey, one of the best known advertis- 
ing men in the country, is another serious problem con- 
fronting the association. His successor, Mr. Praigg, has 
acted as assistant director of publicity for several years, 
during which time he has come to know the needs of the 


field. 


Charles L. Estey, Former Director of Advertising 
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Printers, Profiteers and | 
Price-Cutters 


E are printers and proud of it! We have not been termed profiteers, and 

in our complacency have sighed to ourselves, ‘“‘Thank God, we are not as 

other men’’— the coal dealer and the landlord, for instance. No, we have 

been honest both to ourselves and to our customers. We have made money, it is 
true, and yet every dollar of our net profits may be counted within a margin of 25%. 
Making money, real profit, is something new to some printers. Until recently many were sat- 


isfied to pour out their life’s energy to build the businesses of their clients and to take a pittance as 
their reward. 


Many printers have learned their potential power, their real value to the community, their right 
to recognition on an equal plane with the professions. 


Ours is the fifth industry. We may well be proud that no charges of extortion or price regu- 
lation are pending in the courts to blot our enviable repute. Our advancement among other industries 
has been constant and healthy. Far-sighted men predict no decline—they see nothing but the continued 
maintenance of our honored position. 


Business cannot function without our product, education cannot be disseminated, governments 
cannot endure and religious creeds would struggle for a medium of communication without printing. 


Recognize your strategic position, employing printers! 
Stand off from your business and look its possibilities squarely in the face. Its prosperity does not 
depend upon what your competitor does—but upon what you do! 


The bump he gives you is the lash to spur you into determined action—the kind of action that gets 
results, even in the face of things seemingly unsurmountable. 


Unsightly markers indicate the graves of printers in every potter’s field. They should have occu- 
pied mausoleums. Those graves in the potter’s field have caused surviving printers to think. Two 
words form an epithet of dishonor—‘“Price Cutter.” In those words one may find an explanation of 
the shabby clothes, the disordered office, and the untimely end of members of our craft who failed to 
insist upon fair compensation. 

As a species the price-cutting printer is rapidly becoming extinct. His eccentricities will soon 
be tradition. 


For more than two years we have prospered by reason of an unprecedented volume of good 
business. This period may continue. We have some reason to believe that there will be a marked 
reduction in the volume of printing during a period of price readjustments. 

Any reduction in printing orders will not be caused by high prices of printing—but on account 
of the deflation in other lines of business where profiteering has been rampant. 


Printers, you have learned to charge only a fair profit on your work—do not attempt to stimu- 
late your sales by cutting off your legitimate profit. 

Every one of us wants to see prices come down to a normal basis. We would have no quarrel 
with the landlord, the butcher or the tailor if those men were satisfied with 25% profit. 

We want the profiteers’ prices reduced to a normal basis. 

Let legitimate business of all kinds make a fair and equitable return on its cost of production. 


Legitimate business will contribute constructively in the pending readjustment by maintaining 
prices. 


Let us be neither profiteers nor price-cutters—let us conduct the printing industry legitimately and 
honorably. 


Let us maintain a fair margin of profit. 
—Chicago Franklin-Typothetae Bulletin. 
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44-HourWeek Meets Opposition 


Reports From Many Cities Indicate Employers Dislike Shorter Week 
May Result in Disastrous Competition Unless 


Organizations 


“Opposed.” 

“Positively against it.” 

“Absolutely opposed by all employers.” 

These are three answers, typical of all those received, 
to a questionnaire asking the attitude of fifteen cities on 
the 44-hour week, sent out last month by Ben Franklin 
Monthly. 

From these answers it would seem that the unions will 
have a hard time enforcing their demands, except in those 
cities which have already made agreements and will ac- 
cordingly live up to them. Even in these, sentiment is 
against the shorter week, as shown in the questionnaires. 

Hannibal, Mo., reports that city “against it.” From 
Milwaukee comes the news that the short week is “op- 
posed by all employers.” “Unalterably Opposed” is the 
answer from Louisville, Ky., while Lansing, Mich., states 
the determination of master printers in that city “not to 
grant it.” Omaha, Nebr., is another center “positively 
against it,” and the same statement comes from Oshkosh, 
Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa., declares the sentiment in that city 
to be “absolutely against the 44-hour week,” while Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, reports “nothing doing on cutting produc- 
tion.” | Battle, Creek,.. Mich.,, is. also opposed and _ the 
Typothetae of that city is so on record. 

The issue down state seems to be a “dead” one, since 
the report from Macomb, III., declares that there is very 
little discussion of the matter in that section. St. Louis 
is more emphatic about it, the report from the Mississippi 
city being “against it.” Detroit is nearly 80 per cent 
open shop and the move is being opposed very strenu- 
ously. The sentiment of Detroit is said to be “positively 
opposed to, and will resist the 44-hour week.” Buffalo 
is not as strenuous in its objection, but reports the atti- 
tude of the employers of that city as being “unfavorable.” 
South Dakota has taken a strong stand against reducing 
production, if the sentiment of Sioux Falls is any cri- 
terion, for the report from that city is: “Against it good 


are Perfected 


and hard. This is no time to cut down production, which 
will raise prices still higher.” “They are high enough 
now, the declaration further states. 

In Chicago, where the closed shop division of the 
Franklin-Typothetae has already agreed to the short 
week beginning May 1, 1921—an agreement which exists 
in several other large printing centers, including New 
York and Salt Lake City—the sentiment is nevertheless 
unfavorable, although it is the intention of those plants 
which have made the 44-hour week agreement with the 
unions to live up to their contracts. The open shops are 
solid in their opposition and the members of the open 
shop division of Chicago will continue to operate 48 
hours, unless some unforeseen element enters into the 
controversy. 

In such large producing centers as Chicago and New 
York the situation will be especially unpleasant, since 
the element of competition will again become manifest. 
This will be due to the union shops being placed on a 
lower level of production, which in some cases may influ- 
ence the buyer of printing to give his work to the plant 
operating the longest hours, hoping in this way to get 
the work done in a shorter period of time. It will also 
enable the open shops to operate with smaller-overhead,: 
but this should and will work no hardships if the co- 
operative spirit is maintained. On the other hand, the 
closed shops, operating at a greatly increased cost, will 
undoubtedly find it necessary to raise the prices of their 
products. Here again co-operation can save the day, for 
the best interests of the industry demand that prices be 
kept as nearly uniform as possible. Whether this will 
be done or not remains to be seen, but, at any rate, all 
plant owners should be banded together in one local or- 
ganization, not only in Chicago, but in every other city, 
so that, acting in unison, the employer will be able to 
protect himself to the same extent the employe protects 
himself through the unions. 


Getting the Membership Interested 


ise program committees of local printers’ organiza- 
tions often experience difficulty in finding subjects for 
the weekly or monthly meetings which will interest the 
largest number of members. A plan recently adopted 
by the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago is a move in the 
right direction. Cards are sent out to the membership 
asking for topics which each member wishes to hear dis- 
cussed. In this way the committee is guided by the ma- 
jority of the membership and it knows that each meeting 
will be looked forward to and be attended by the largest 
possible number of master printers. 

The card used by the Chicago association takes the 
following form: 

WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Program and Entertainment Committee, 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 

Gentlemen: 1 would like to hear the following subject 
discussed at a future monthly meeting: 
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McCoy Resigns as N. Y. Secretary 
(Ree G. McCOY, secretary of the New York Em- 


ploying Printers’ Association, last month announced 
his resignation to take immediate effect. Mr. McCoy is 
one of the best known men in printing organization work 
and was for a number of years publisher of Printing 
Trade News and half owner of Half-Tone Press, both of 
which were amalgamated with The American Printer. 
He was largely responsible for welding the New York 
Printers’ League, New York Master Printers’ Association 
and New York Typothete into one association, known as 
the New York Employing Printers’ Association. Harry 
D. Craig succeeds him. 


Don’t Rush, He’s Already Got a Job 


Gor HEWITT, linotype operator on The Tribune, 
Salt Lake City, on October 25 established what is 
said to be the world’s record for linotype composition, 
setting 82,500 ems in 6 hours and 35 minutes, an average 
of 12,540 ems an hour. Hewitt’s setting was entirely in 
nonpareil. 
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Get Our Prices on Catalogs 


We make a Specialty of Menus 
and Laundry Lists 
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Railroad Printing and Dance Programs 
Our Motto: Promptness 


of “The Sick Print Shop,” at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 

the night of October 20, everyone in the audience of 
five hundred had at some time or other owned or been 
connected with a sick print shop. The moral of the play 
was not lost in the telling, and the appreciation of the 
histrionic ability of the players, all members of the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, was made known through 
the generous applause which attended their efforts. 


J ocrthe from the laughter which greeted the revival 


From the time the curtain went up on the combined 
desk and storage room of a print shop, now becoming as 
extinct as the Dodo through the Standard Cost System 
and the U. T. A., till the curtain went down on the lux- 
urious office of a modern plant, the audience followed the 
play with the keenest interest. Thomas S. Quin, as Tom 
Peabody, played the part of a sick print shop owner to 
perfection, ably assisted by Marion S. Burnett as _ his 
partner, Jim Wetmore. The species of customer depicted 
by E. J. McCarthy, as A. Klose Buyer, was instantly 
recognized and the snares and pitfalls he laid for the 
poor printer caused much glee in the audience. 


The evolution of the sick print shop, through the minis- 
trations of Mr. X-ray, played by F. W. Randolph, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Typothete-Franklin Association, Dr. 
Mendahl Leaks, played by R. B. Nelson, and Will I. Save- 
cash, with William Sleepeck as the portrayer, to the point 
where Peabody and Wetmore are able to sell D. Lux Cus- 
tomer, in the person of James H. Rook, and then lay off 


BEFORE 


Peabody & Wetmore 
PRINTERS 


Good Work Done Fast 


We are Strong on Fine Color Work 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
Let Dom call on you--he’s got lots of Time 


We Seldom Sleep--well 


Work Done When Promised 
--if possible 


Foz 


JAMES 


Ask for our Calendar 
A deposit required on all orders 


at three o’clock to play golf, forms the nucleus of the 
story. 

The play is not devoid of humor, for Tommy Quin’s 
scintillating wit and Burnett’s dry humor, not to speak of 
Miss Ethel Russell, late of the Follies, as Ima Swift, 
stenographer de luxe, would make a prohibitionist laugh 
in wettest Cuba. 

Aside from all the laughter occasioned by the play, the 
lesson it conveys lingers in the mind until those printers 
not making the wherewithal with which to enjoy the 
anxieties of golf and the snobbery of a sport coat, begin 
to wonder if possibly their’s isn’t a sick print shop too. 

The play was first presented over a year ago before the 
Chicago Franklin-Typothete, and was considered so good 
that the entire cast was conveyed to New York to present 
the skit before the 1919 convention of the U. T. A. Here 
the happy addition of Miss Russell was made, and feeling 
that Chicago printers should not miss her pulchritude she 
was again imported from the wilds.of New York City and 
Fort ee where she has been doing the movies, to take the 
part of Miss Swift at the Kimball Hall presentation. She 
also accompanied the cast to Detroit, where the spectacle 
was given before an admiring audience of Michigan print- 
ers at the October meeting of the Detroit Typothete- 
Franklin association, on Saturday night, October 23. Last 
fall St. Louis printers were given the opportunity of 
learning the value of a cost system as taught by the play, 
and it is probable that other cities will be favored in a 
like manner within the next few months. 
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To Which Class Do You 
Belong? 


NDER the heading “To Which Class Do You 
Belong?” the Cincinnati Typothetae recently 
printed in its official organ a table showing 
what the returns should be on printing plant 
investments of six, ten, twenty-five and fifty thousand 
dollars. This table so clearly shows the expenditures 
and so graphically represents what those expenditures 
should bring the investor that Ben Franklin Monthly is 
reproducing the entire table below. The costs listed be- 
low vary in different cities, such as the labor items, but 


these can be easily reconciled to the various wage scales. 
The figures given deserve the study of every plant owner. 
The curious thing about them is that the last figures 
represent the amount which should be in the bank if the 
owner has broken even. Figure out if you are even doing 
that, Mr. Plant Owner. In addition to breaking even, 
you should be making a profit. Yet how few master 
printers are even “breaking even!” Find out where you 
stand. Are you losing money, breaking even, or making 
your share of the profits? 


Compare This With Your Books and Accounts and 
See Where You Stand 


If your INVESTMENT is six, ten, twenty-five or fifty thousand dollars, the figures listed below should prove of great interest to you. 


INVESTMENT $6,000.00 $10,000.00 $25,000.00 $50,000.00 
PELCUE SIMRO RUE LECCIIL sp tetaetete ste acess oy viele: ccckce e dlcle weno AE a ole sve o 0 siavave $ 480.00 $ 800.00 $ 2,000.00 $ 4,000.00 
Depreciation and Replacement Fund, 10 per cent............... 600.00 1,000.00 2,900.00 5,000.00 
TOME, co 5%4.6. gga s oto Ro OE hy REE a DO ata ae 1,080.00 1,800.00 4,500.00 9,000.00 
NEMEC iis ht tai a hes Pyteciete uicas s+ ow os» © halk 60.00 100.00 250.00 500.00 
PAVING 5 ¢ vole bp c:0d OD CI COTE EID Oo RICO OEE Ro eee 125.00 200.00 375.00 750.00 
Jee, ILicalni fail pete paloma cere BOOS Go LC er Ee eannr 600.00 1,250.00 2,100.00 3,600.00 
Fe oo Soc she ogo Ftaye sce Fi ate Gio cie eo vd bas aw age *500.00 1,200.00 1,800.00 1,800.00 
ME ML EP OR cheers ety Ns se Vice A ae vice lss eee ccueecbiee AeA 624.00 780.00 780.00 
SL GSAT 6 syle dS reeled 390.00 390.00 390.00 520.00 
RE mM elses As cece chs cca eievaintste hohe. tie 's oo aye 0c 016 + ayehene Bee Mie cee *260.00 900.00 900.00 
Tne WIC GMN ISG Vite ete te een Oia ie OMNES wis ols wie so os waidshetnte 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 
soners, SRiRRy ob Redonn eo eee enone ae 6 an ar +1,800.00 +2,000.00 3,000.00 5,000.00 
aS a SR er Heat 2.080.00 2,080.00 
 cheawyegy Ras ope aeBemo chen e das Ue eI str atcr: (1) 1,872.00 (2) 3,744.00 (4) 7,488.00 (6) 11,232.00 
UCIT S24. (rts oes eae ater avis ao dw o's oe oe scala her 1,248.00 1,248.00 1,248.00 1,248.00 
OLE SAGES Si 2 SAR Oe ong nr 2 (2) 1,872.00 (3) 2,808.00 (5) 4,680.00 (8) 7,488.00 
ES ch sop Soe eee 6a ceo secu s svtongeanes (1) 1,820.00 (2) 3,640.00 
SS eS IE a? eS 1,560.00 
oa LE Saas a ee 2, 2 cr, Scene (3) 1,900.00 
rt Ta oc Se ee en piiecet ee 520.00 
IDM... ceva « SGD SS 5 cone See ee 1,300.00 1,820.00 1,820.00 
MRIMEMEETIO SxtensiONns.: 2. Geen... . ole es bo koe 96.00 96.00 154.00 154.00 
ee is. s aghb¥ hie « » «0's Sue ones 150.00 200.00 300.00 500.00 
0 Wo oth ne |r 200.00 300.00 400.00 750.00 
ES $10,593.00 $18,120.00 $34,685.00 $56,342.00 
Beanestand ink (One-third Basis) .:...........-.0.-s<scaveceecs 3,321.00 6,040.00 11,561.66 18,780.66 
Average Daily Expense (300 Working Days)..........-+2.ee000- 47.08 80.53 154.15 250.42 

To meet this average daily expense, you must produce and deliver 
Seaway, Work to the amount of..........:.++.esceseacsecs 47.08 80.53 154.15 250.42 

(These prices carry absolutely no profit.) 

In order to make a net profit of 25 per cent, this average daily 
SMETITUEL. SELL TOTiI ds oh. 5 fa oc cc 0c's 6 sau Someta de nde « 58.85 100.66 205.53 313.02 

At the end of twelve months, if you have in the bank, free and 
URGENT 6 na it ai eee <8 0g 1,080.00 1,800.00 4,500.00 9,000.00 


You will have broke even. That balance is the exact amount of your Interest, Depreciation and Replacement Fund. 


Part time. | Managing only. + Working Foreman. ¢ Superintending and Managing. Figures in Parentheses denote number of men. 
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Twelve Cities Report Lessened Demand 


All Are Optimistic and Believe Printing Buyers Will Again 
Clamor for ‘‘Service”’ 


Salesmanship Experiences Renaissance 
Paper and Labor Complicate Matters 


HE demand for printing took a noticeable slump 

last month in practically every section of the 

country. Reports received show that buyers of 

printing are “laying low” for a time, in the hope 
that prices will come down. Other reports show that the 
general let-up in all lines of business is responsible for 
the slack period in the graphic arts. All printing centers 
are optimistic in their viewpoint, however, the general 
opinion being that the first of the year will see a return 
to normal. ‘his has also had some influence on the 
labor and -eredit situation. For example, one Chicago 
printer tells of recently placing an advertisement for help 
in one of the Chicago dailies. He received twenty re- 
sponses to one he would have received six months ago. 
As reported in the October issue of Ben Franklin Monthly, 
there were over a thousand compositors out of work in 
Chicago alone last month. This condition seems to be 
somewhat better at the time of going to press. 

When investigating general business conditions we find 
that one Chicago firm reports a “renewal of orders and 
inquiries,” with demand increasing and collections good, 
with the exception of automotive accounts. Another 
Chicago company, one of the largest in the country, re- 
ports its plant as running below normal, but with demand 
good and collections fair. Still another reports “less 
straight printing, but ideas we prepare sell readily— 
firms welcome advertising matter that will stimulate their 
business.” This would seem to indicate that salesman- 
ship will again enter into the problem of creating demand 
—an element that has not been present during the past 
two years, when printing orders piled up and every plant 
kept busy without effort. One Chicago plant, queried as 
to demand, declares there has been a falling off in certain 
lines with orders harder to get and collections very poor. 

The attitude of the printing buyer is interestingly 
stated by one Battle Creek, Mich., printer, who tells of a 
noticeable lessening in the volume of business. This 
same informant declares buyers believe prices will recede 
‘and are accordingly holding up their orders. In the 
same class is the news that certain large buyers claim to 
know that large stocks of paper are in the warehouses 
and expect the hoarders to be forced to take a loss, the 
same as those who attempted to profiteer in sugar. The 
printer who sends us this information says: “We don’t 
believe this, but orders are being held back for just this 
reason.” 


Labor Adds to Business Troubles 


Milwaukee likewise reports a slowing down of business, 
with demand lessening and collections fair. Lansing, 
Mich., reports that most shops are fairly busy, but that 
the demand for printing has fallen off and indications 
are for a continued lessening of demand for a while at 
least. A falling off of demand is reported from Omaha, 
although business in that city is still classed as “good.” 
Collections are also good, but the demands of the unions 
are reported as “outrageous” and complicate a situation 
already delicate, through the lessened need of printing 
and the universal desire to economize. 


The strike of pressmen and helpers is the outstanding 
feature of the situation in Pittsburgh, Pa., which reports 
demand as being still good and collections fair. A “tight- 
ening of business’ is indicated in Hutchison, Kan., where 
labor is also making excessive demands. Collections in 
the Kansas city are reported as fair. St. Louis also re- 
ports a slowing down of orders and collections, but a 
majority of the plants have sufficient orders already on 
their books to tide them over any present shortage of 
customers. Detroit is experiencing a lessened demand, 
but reports the labor situation improved by reason of 
less work to be done. Collections are “good.” 

A slowing down of business is apparent in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., the condition of whose printing industry can be 
taken as an indication of conditions throughout the state. 
Demand is still “good” when compared with normal 
times, but is dropping away from that of the past twelve 
months. This section of the country also reports collec- 
tions as being poor. Buffalo reports everything normal, 
while news from the interior of Wisconsin indicates the 
smaller cities of that state are experiencing a decreased 
volume of business. 

Three cities report demand as still good. They are 
Louisville, Ky.; Hannibal, Mo., and Macomb, Il. Louis- 
ville, in fact, reports demand as being excessive, but 
collections slow. The other two report collections good. 


No Difference in Paper Situation 


It is also interesting to note the influence all this has 
had on the paper situation. Of the fifteen cities report- 
ing, only three find any “appreciable change in the paper 
situation.” The three cities experiencing an easier paper 
market, from the standpoint of supply, are Chicago, St. 
Louis and Lansing, Mich. No city has found any signs 
of lower paper prices, while one declares them to be still 
on the “upward path.” 

The cities where no difference in either supply or 
prices are found, include Battle Creek, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, Hutchinson, Kan., Detroit, Buffalo, 
Oshkosh, Wis., Macomb-~ IIl., Louisville and Hannibal, 
Mo. 


Louisville Seeks Solution of Apprentice 


Problem 
ps Open Shop Division of Louisville is meeting the 


apprentice problem by placing the employment, as- 
signment and discharge of apprentices in the hands of a 
special committee. Personal supervision of the boys will 
be undertaken by the committee. At the end of the first 
six months a bonus of probably one-half the wage for 
the six months will be given, a larger bonus at the end of 
the first year, and so on, until at the end of the third 
year the apprentice will be nearly on the basis of the 
journeyman. 


That the tax on the reproduction of wash drawings, 
etchings and paintings must be paid by the publishers, 
is a revenue department ruling made last month. 
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WHEN AN ORDER IS NOT AN ORDER 


PEFEEL Cc. 

WEAK | THAT CARELESS 
“DON'T 

THINK I’M 


Whien THE MAN WHO SIGNS IT 


Wen SOME IMPORTANT DETAIL | 
CANT PAY His BILLS 


IS MISSING ANDITCANT BE FILLED 


BEAT IT! DON'T HF BooHoo! | GUESS 
HANG AROUND ITS THE ORPHAN 

Bee IN THE ASYLUM FoR ME! 
AY OF GooD § 

ORDERS. No BODY 


WANTS ME 


(Wen THE SALESMAN FORGOT [Wien THE COST OF GETTING 


TOMARK HIS OUTS” AND SELLS 
BEopoeNOmIN STOCK. 


IT EXCEEDS THE PROFIT. 


ie spre fe ae. 


COURTESY of SALES MANAGEMENT, CHICAGO 
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Stationers Hold Annual Convention— 
Re-elect Bauer President—800 Attend 


OS. A. BORDEN, former general secretary of the U. 
T. A., and Charles L. Estey, former advertising direc- 
tor of the same organization, were among the speakers at 
the fifteenth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Stationers and Manufacturers, held at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, the week of October 11. 

The election of officers resulted in Ralph S. Bauer, 
president of the R. S. Bauer Company, Lynn, Mass., be- 
ing re-elected as president. The other officers chosen 
were Everhard Faber, New York, first vice-president; 
R. H. Baxter, New York, second vice-president; J. Ogden 
Pierson, New Orleans, third vice-president; A. H. Childs, 
Chicago, treasurer; Amedee Peting, St. Louis, auditor, 
and Mortimer W. Byers, New York, secretary. 

The convention opened Monday noon, October 11, 
when a meeting of the board of control was held. At the 
same time the retailers held a conference, as did the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and greeting card manufac- 
turers. Tuesday morning the retailers’ conference was 
resumed, matters involved in reports of committees dis- 
cussed and an address on “Cost Finding Systems for Sta- 
tionery Stores,” given by R. A. Royer, field accountant 
for the United Typothetae of America. The manufactur- 
ers also held a conference at this time. Tuesday after- 
noon the national committee of local association execu- 
tives met; a meeting of the Commercial Furniture Divi- 
sion was held and preparation of reports of various con- 
ferences made for submission to the general convention. 

The first general business session was held Wednesday 
morning, at which time the delegates were officially wel- 
comed to St. Louis by Mayor Kiel. It was at this session 
that Mr. Borden and Mr. Estey spoke. The convention 
closed Thursday night, following the election of officers. 

A great deal of entertainment featured the convention, 
a “Get-Together Night” at the Elks Club on Monday 
night starting the fun. After a luncheon there was danc- 
ing and other entertainment. H. A. Van Derslice, man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, was chairman of the entertainment committee. 
Thursday afternoon the visitors were given an automobile 
ride through the city, followed by a banquet at the Statler. 

Most of the guests left for their homes Thursday night 
or Friday morning, although some remained over to take 
part in the golf tournament arranged for them at the 
Bellerive Country Club Friday afternoon. 


P. A.’s to Standardize Checks and Vouchers 


MOVE to standardize checks, vouchers and invoices 

was made at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, held at the Congress 
Hotel October 11, 12 and 13, when resolutions calling for 
such standardization were adopted. The recommended 
size for checks is 314x814; for vouchers, 814x7 and 
814x14, and invoices, 814x7 and 814x14._ The action of 
this association should result in the standardization of 
these forms since the purchasing power of the organ- 
ization is said to be ten billions of dollars a year. 


German Printers Get High Wages 
(Ce compositors who before the war were paid 

37 marks per week are now receiving 230 marks for 
a shorter week. The 9-hour day of pre-war days has 
been reduced to eight. Bookbinders who received 28 
marks in 1914, now receive 200. At that, wages have 
not kept pace with the living costs, which have increased 
1,620 per cent. 


President of Los Angeles Association 
Heads City’s Educational Committee 


leo: ANGELES is planning the establishment of an In- 
stitute of Technology in which the printers of that 
city are manifesting much interest. Irwin H. Rice, presi- 
dent of the Master Printers’ Association, is chairman of 
the committee having the plans in charge. The general 
purposes of the institute will be the proper training of 
young men, and possibly women, along vocational lines 
including printing. It is claimed that the old time ap- 
prentice system has practically gone out of existence and 
some means must be taken to keep up the supply of 
skilled workmen. The plan, as concerns printing, is to 
establish a course giving intensive vocational training and 
another advanced course on the same subject, both to be 
supervised by an experienced commercial printer. The 
plan has received the endorsement of the printers’ organ- 
ization of the city. 


Selling the Home Market 


He” the printers of one city obtained the co-operation 
of the printing buyers in that particular city may 
offer some suggestion to other localities where the tend- 
ency is to have printing done in a so-called “center,” 
either because of lower prices or because the buyer thinks 
that quality printing can only be done in a large city. 


This town happens to be in Michigan and has a good, 
live chamber of commerce and an advertising league. 
Smaller cities may not have sufficient advertising men 
interested enough to maintain a separate association, but 
very few localities do not have a chamber of commerce 
or merchants’ and manufacturers’ association. In this 
instance the printers got together and asked that one of 
the regular weekly luncheons of the advertising league be 
given over to the graphic arts, at which time they gave an 
exhibition of the work turned out by the local firms, 
while one of the best speakers among the plant owners 
addressed the advertising men on the value of having 
their printing done at home, pointing out the advantages 
of time saved and the fact that home printers are just as 
well equipped and turn out just as excellent work at just 
as fair a price as the printers of the neighboring large 
city. 


The action taken by one of the most enterprising firms, 
further showed the possibilities of the plan. This plant 
had beautifully printed cards sent out immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting so that the buyers received the follow- 
ing invitation in the next mail: 


Let us follow up our verbal invitation given 
you at the Advertising League Luncheon today, 
and cordially invite you to a personally con- 
ducted tour of our Complete Printing Plant, at 
your convenience. 


Craftsmen Appoint Important Committees 
4p new committees, authorized by the Washington 


convention of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, were appointed last month by 
President Long. The Educational Commission is com- 
posed of Jacob Levin, Boston, chairman; Alton B. Mc- 
Carthy, Washington, and Christian Olsen, Chicago. The 
Apprenticeship Commission has as its chairman John 
Morrison, of New York, and its other two members, 


Oscar Books, Philadelphia, and Harvey Weber, Buffalo. 
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Who's Your Foreman? 


Does He Keep the Customer Sold or Does He Unsell Him? 
By MURRAY E. CRAIN 


OT so many years ago, when a printer needed 

a foreman, he asked only that the applicant 

for the position know the printing business. 

The boss of a given department of a print 
shop wasn’t expected to be either a Beau Brummel or a 
Chesterfield. He was put in the shop to get the work 
through, and if he chawed tobacco, used a full quota of 
current profanity, and bawled out any one who had the 
temerity to stick his head into that particular section of 
the printery, it was all right with the boss, as long as 
the presiding official knew the ins and outs of the printing 
business. 

In the small printing plant, conditions of this kind still 
exist. In such an establishment, the foreman seldom 
comes into contact with the advertiser, unless, indeed, 
the foreman happens also to be the owner of the place, 
which is not unknown in the printing world. 


As far as the big printing establishments of metropoli- 
tan centers are concerned, the change has been such that 
while the department foreman must still be an expert in 
his chosen line of endeavor, he must also be something of 
a salesman and quite a mixer. But above all,-he must be 
courteous and helpful, never too busy to stop what he is 
doing to come to the rescue of a harassed publisher or 
advertiser, never in a bad humor over the evils that day 


has brought. 


The Rogers & Hall Company, of Chicago, specializes 
in publication and catalog work, and this means that 
hordes of editors and advertising men are constantly 
hanging around, asking for speed and more speed on the 
particular piece of work in which each is interested. 
Make-up men can hardly make a move without stumbling 
over some agitated editor, who tearfully iterates the as- 
sertion that the world will cave in unless his sheet is put 
to bed within the next hour. And before his tale of woe 
has entered the foreman’s attentive ear, the editor is 
swept aside by the mad rush of an advertising person, 
who alleges in no uncertain terms that his catalog was 
to have been out a week before, and that unless the entire 
force is put to work on it immediately, murder, arson 
and rape will ensue. 


An ordinary human being wearing the toga of a shop 
foreman, might, under such circumstances, feel an acute 
desire to seize a completed 32-page form and use it for 
a tennis racket, with the heads of the customers as the 
ball. But the modern printing foreman does no such 
thing. He doesn’t even pass the buck to the superintend- 
ent or the big boss or anyone else. He gets action, and 
sends the patrons away in serene mood. The foreman 
of today is a composite printing expert, angel and veri- 
table tornado of energy. While soothing peevish custom- 
ers, he gets admirable results from his subordinates—and 
keeps their good will at the same time. 

Some printers allege that good foremen are born and 
not made. Perhaps. At any rate, the case of one, 
William Pfeifer, is worth considering. Mr. Pfeifer has 
been in the employ of the Rogers & Hall Company, of 
Chicago, for a number of years. He started as a jour- 
neyman, and worked his way to the foremanship of the 
make-up department. Mr. Pfeifer is known as “Bill” 
to a host of clients of Rogers & Hall, who have discovered 
that “Bill” gets results without wrecking the shop. 


Mr. Pfeifer was never known to become distressed, or 
if he was, he concealed the fact expertly. He has an 
even disposition which enables him to run along on an 
even keel, no matter how hard the winds of grief may 
blow. Everyone else around the place may get excited, 
but the foreman simply goes along working at the innu- 
merable jobs always on hand, and, somehow, no editor 
or advertising man has ever quite reached the stage of 
despair where he decides that all is lost and scatters his 
brains all over Mr. Pfeifer’s forms. On the contrary, 
after pouring out his troubles to that gentleman, he usu- 
ally braces up and concludes that his sheet is likely to 
get to his subscribers before there is a riot, after all. And 
his sheet usually does get there. 

Advertisers whose work is done by Rogers & Hall have 
grown to place a good deal of dependence in Mr. Pfeifer. 
The extent of this is indicated by a little note received 
by the foreman the other day. It was from a publisher 
and read: 

“T got this story balled up in making up my dummy, 
and your department helped the good work along by 
dropping half of the type. Help! Help!” Mr. Pfeifer 
provided the help, as usual. 

All this merely indicates the importance of selecting 
a foreman who stands out from the general run in cer- 
tain respects. Knowledge of his craft is still a necessary 
attribute, but there are others even more important. 
Some of the best journeymen in the world will never 
do as foremen, simply because they are not tempera- 
mentally fitted for the work. 

Nervousness is contagious, and a foreman who hasn’t a 
certain kink in his make-up which permits him to laugh 
a little at his own troubles while working at high pres- 
sure to remedy them isn’t quite fitted for his position. 
A foreman can get the most out of the men, under him 
when he is popular, but cannot afford to work for popu- 
larity at the expense of his employers and the patrons 
of the house. There is a happy middle course which not 
every man can locate and steer. 

The printing salesman can get the job into the house, 


-but the foreman does much to keep it there. The modern 


foreman is the best salesman the printer can obtain, for 
the memory of bills regarded as too high fades in view 
of the fast, skilled service given by various departments 
under the adept guidance of high-class foremen. And 
this fact is finding general acceptance in the printing 
trade. Many foremen are drawing larger weekly pay 
envelopes than the trade unions stipulate—and they are 
worth all they get. 


Ransom President of Tri-Cities 


ARRY RANSOM, of the Ransom Printing Company, 

Moline, Ill., was elected president of the Tri-City 
Manufacturing Printers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing held October 18, in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, Davenport, lowa. E. J. McCarthy, president of the 
International Trade Composition Association, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, Mr. McCarthy choosing 
as the subject of his address the value of organization, 
co-operation and cost knowledge. Thirty printers at- 
tended the meeting of the association, which takes in the 
three cities of Davenport, Moline and Rock Island. 
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FOR THE SERVICE PRINTER 


By PAT KAY 
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A new department devoted to the interests of the progressive printer who 1s interested in 


so-called ‘“SERVICE PRINTING.”’ 


rupled the business of his firm and is still actively successful. 


Conducted by a man who in three years has nearly quad- 


Not only a series of authori- 


tative articles, but a bureau that will promptly answer all your inquiries on service printing. 
Inquiries are held confidential and comments on the department will be welcomed. 


Here’s A Good Idea 


Friend Pat: 

We had a job regularly each month from a man who 
couldn’t see his way clear to use anything better than a 
sixty-pound S. & S. C. book paper. I thought some of 
your readers might be interested in the stunt we worked 
on him. 

He had given us his regular order for sixty thousand 
816xl11-inch four-page circulars on musical instruments, 
to be printed in blue ink on the usual sixty-pound super 
book. 

When the run was off we pulled out the borders and a 
couple of the bold face lines and made them into a sep- 
arate form. Then, while the original form was still on 
the press, we chucked slugs and furniture into the vacan- 
cies. We ran off two thousand of the circulars in black 
and green on an eighty-pound India enamel. 

We invoiced these two thousand as part of the regular 
delivery and at the regular price. Our customer thanked 
us; he said they surely looked great and that he appre- 
ciated our attempts to show him something better. He ad- 
mitted they looked much more attractive, but he couldn’t 
afford such expensive stuff because his “business didn’t 
require it.” 

We persuaded him to put a star on the return order 
blanks of the two thousand names to which the improved 
two-color lot were sent. We left him in peace for nearly 
three weeks. Then he called and said he had his copy 
ready for another circular. When we called he asked us 
the approximate price for the job on India enamel in two 
colors. 

He received the quotation with a gulp, but ordered the 


better circular with a twinkle in his eye and told us that, 


from the people who received the trial lot of two-color 
circulars, he had a “darned sight better returns” and that 
he was going to try it on the whole bunch. 

This little affair, which has added about two hundred 
and eighty dollars to a monthly job, is too pleasant for 
us to keep to ourselves and we pass it on to cheer the rest. 

Yours, 
E. DeK. 
* * * * 

Hear ye, fellow craftsmen, while I give utterance to a 
prophecy— 

During 1921 there will be less “printing” and more 

Direct Advertising. 

That sounds paradoxical, but | mean what I say. We 
have passed through the period of wide-open purses, 
during which printed matter was bought with less than 
the usual parsimony. The extra color, the larger book, 
the new drawings and engravings, the better paper and 
the larger orders were yielded with less battling than in 
former years, and in spite of higher prices. That period 
of spending, during which some of us printers actually 
made a little money, can be given a fond and sad farewell 


we are facing another age of brass tacks. 

Business men will cut down on the playfully unlicensed 
buyer of printing. But, with lower prices prevailing on 
his own product or merchandise, greater availability of 
supplies for his business, improved labor conditions, 
decreased sales and renewed competition, those same 


business men will buy DIRECT ADVERTISING, which 


is printing that will help them sell their goods. 
* * * * 


I believe the basic factor of business profit can be 
based on turnover. The greater the sales in proportion 
to the invested capital, the greater can be the profit. The 
more rapid the turnover, the more returns from the 
invested capital, the greater the return from the labor 
involved, the more elastic the business and the more 
prosperous the owners. 

If this economic theory doesn’t seem apparent to you, 
dig up a book on economics of business, where you will 
find it explained and demonstrated at length. 

I make bold to casually mention that the shoe manu- 
facturers effect a turnover three times as rapidly as the 
average raw material industry—such as the metal indus- 
try. Apart from unnatural war-imposed conditions, the 
shoe manufacturing industry gives greater returns per 
dollar of actually invested capital than the metal industry. 

Think a moment and you'll realize that the shoe indus- 
try is a one-hundred-per-cent advertised industry. You 


‘might mention those facts in emphasizing a client’s need 


for some or more Direct Advertising. 
* * * % 

A large paper making firm reported, after extensive 
investigation, that the printer was the deciding factor in 
more than ninety per cent of the nation’s paper purchases. 

If we are that powerful in our guidance of the poor, 
unsophisticated business man’s selection of paper, let us 
use our power in guiding customers away from some of 
the unintelligent buying so evident today. Let us guide 
their selections, not to any particular kinds or grades of 
paper, but to paper appropriate to the job in hand. 

Let us occasionally forget shiny enamel for an antique 
stock. Antique paper is pleasant to handle and most of 
our type faces were cut to print on antique finish paper 
and appear better on it. When a piece of literature is 
all type and line engravings (if any), it should never 
be printed on shiny enamel. If there are but one or 
two halftones, it may be possible to change them over 
to zine etchings or to print them on a separate section. 
Some types of photographic illustrations, such as build- 
ings, scenery or portraits, may be pleasantly varied to 
mono-line or mezzotint halftones, or to halftones of 120- 
line screen, all of which may be successfully printed on 
the ordinary offset finish book paper. Dull finish enamel 
may frequently be used, and with wonderful results—not 
always—but frequently. 
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The shop that ignores dull finish enamel because it 
is difficult to print, is reactionary. The shop that strives 
and learns, makes progress. One of the most thriving 
printers in the East states that he has not used a high 
finish enamel more than six times in six years. Yet he 
prints for a wide range of business firms, from a cobbler 
whom he taught to advertise, to probably the world’s 
largest public service corporation. 

This is no harangue against glossy enamel. 
and I use tons of it! Use it when 
it fits the job, but don’t be afraid 
to get away from it when oppor- 


tunity offers. 


I’m for it 


William A. Hersey, manager of 
mail sales of Ingersoll watches, said 
that four-page letters were their 
most profitable items of direct ad- 
vertising. (Incidentally, Ingersoll 
watches depend to an enormous ex- 
tent upon direct advertising.) You 
are more or less familiar with four- 
page letters. Typical specimens are 
shown in illustration below. 

The first page may be either a 
reproduction of the regular letter- 
head or a special design. The let- 
ter, either in facsimile typewriting, 
with or without fill-in or printed 
from type, appears on page one. 
Pages two and three are display 
space, showing the article advertised, its uses, reproduc- 
tions of catalogs or catalog pages, sales points, etc. The 
back page may be used for testimonials, further sales 
display or may be printed as a return order or inquiry 
blank. 

For example: A firm handling wire and manila rope 
and manufactured rope articles makes, among numerous 
other items, an automobile tow rope. A list of garages 
and accessories dealers is selected. The four-page letter 
is designed as follows: 

Page 1. Letter, telling about the new Hercules Autow- 
rope, emphasizing the seasonable time for its sale, the 
special offer and other sales points. 

Pages 2 and 3. Illustrating the Hercules Autowrope, 
showing method of application, a graphic illustration to 
show its strength and another to show how neatly and 
compactly it may be tucked away in the tool box or under 
the seat. 

Page 4. Two or three interesting testimonials, repro- 
duced in facsimile with zincs and topped by halftone 


to me. 


F you have a cus- 

tomer and want 
hints on what to sell 
him and how, write 
Ili answer 
promptly and keep 
the correspondence 


confidential. 
Pat Kay 


illustrations of the writers in their cars. One picture 
shows Mr. X and his family in their automobile in Yel- 
lowstone Park and the letter tells how handy he found 
the Hecules Autowrope. Another shows Dr. Z in his 
Buick roadster and his letter tells how the Hercules 
Autowrope enabled him to pull himself out of a ditch 
and continue his trip to a farmhouse where he arrived 
in time to save a life. 

The copy closes with an urge to the dealer to fill out 
and send in the enclosed order blank 
and to ask for window cards and 
little leaflets. 

This one instance is typical of 
many that are within touch of your 
regular business. The four-page 
letter can be successfully applied in 
modest or boisterous form, in one 
or many colors, in small or large 
quantities and to almost every line 
of business. 

A few evenings back I checked 
over the advertisements in four 
magazines of national circulation to 
learn how many users of publicity 
leaned upon direct advertising and 
used it to develop retunns: ‘from 
their advertisements. 

The percentage of advertisements 
which read “Send for interesting 
booklet,” or some similar sugges- 
tion to develop an inquiry from the 
reader, ran as follows: 


Saturday, Evening Post. 4 ot 02 vole oe 46 per cent 
DVStOMLM ces Ge tye an eM BO oes a ane 90 per cent 
Advertisinovand selling.2..... snake 50 per cent 
Delineators eee ee eens oe ee ol per cent 


An average of 70 per cent of the advertisers in these 
four well-known publications were users of direct adver- 
tising to increase or develop further interest in their 
advertising. 

These advertisers did not call in the publishers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Delineator, System, Advertis- 
ing and Selling, or any other publication and ask “How 
much for a half page or full page advertisement in your 
magazine?” and then take the magazines that asked the 
least per page. They bought (or more likely, were sold) 
the advertising space on its merits, determined not alone 
by the number of readers per dollar of cost, but by the 
character of the readers and the results likely to be ob- 
tained as evidenced by other advertisers’ tests. Further, 

Continued on page 66 
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U.T. A.Offers New Service to Members 
of Specialized Groups 


By FRANK M. SHERMAN 
Director Department of Specialized Branches U. T. A. 


ECENT years have dis- 
closed a steady tendency 
toward specialization in 
the printing business. The 

number of plants which carry on all 
of the operations involved in pro- 
ducing a general line of printing 
has grown less and less. The num- 
ber of plants which specialize in 
some particular activity, selling 
their product direct to the printer, 
has shown a corresponding increase. 


Twenty years. ago there were 
practically no trade composition 
plants. Trade binderies were also very few in number. 
Law printing was, as a general thing, engaged in by con- 
cerns doing a general printing business. There were but 
few circular letter plants. In fact, the average printing 
plant of the early part of the century contained a mass 
of miscellaneous equipment, installed for the purpose of 
turning out “a general line of printing.” 


Every telephone directory will now disclose various 
classifications among the printers listed. The following 
may be cited as some of the groups into which the print- 
ing business has of recent years divided itself: Blank 
book, colortype, catalog, commercial art, circular let- 
ter, label, show or poster, publication or periodical, 
tariff, novelty, commercial and job printers. In many 
instances one concern may carry on several of the classes 
of work mentioned, but the tendency is rapidly toward 
specialization in some particular class of work, with a 
corresponding betterment in method and practice and a 
reduction in manufacturing costs. 


A considerable number of plants, equipped for render- 
ing specialized service direct to printers, have come into 
being. Today we find trade composition plants, with up 
to 20 typesetting machines, containing makeup and lockup 
departments rendering service to their printer customers. 
Some few of these plants represent investments of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more. These concerns, because 
of the specialized nature of their work, are enabled to 
operate economically, and number among their patrons 
printers who either have no such machines or find it 
desirable to send certain classes of composition and 
makeup to the trade plants to execute. 


Trade rulers and binders, doing business with printers 
only, are now kept busy by the demands made upon them 
by printers. Large electrotyping and engraving establish- 
ments are also maintained by the business coming to them 
from printing establishments which do not operate depart- 
ments to handle this class of work. Plants which confine 
their operations to composition on advertisements are 
being established in considerable numbers in the larger 
cities. 


The underlying condition which has forced this change 
in the printing industry is an economic one. The plant 
doing a general line of work has not been able to compete 
with the specialized plant on a great many classes of 
work. In addition to this, the installation of the standard 
cost finding system by the U. T. A. has shown to the plant 


The Group Plan presents oppor- 
tunities for co-operation in the 
solution of problems affecting a 
particular class of the membership 
which make it possible to bring 
tangible results—a most powerful 


argument in favor of its adoption 


by every local organization. 


doing a diversified printing busi- 
ness that many of its departments 
were conducted at a loss. 


For instance, the ascertained costs 
on composition may be so high that 
it is more economical to purchase 
this commodity from a trade com- 
position concern; it may be shown 
that certain classes of ruling and 
binding can be purchased more 
cheaply from the specialized plant; 
other items involved in the finished 
job may be better or more economi- 
cally handled by sending them to 
concerns which are equipped and manned for the par- 
ticular ¢lass of work which is to be done. 


The passing of time has but more clearly emphasized 
this condition, and shown that, steadily and surely, the 
printing industry is gradually breaking up into diversi- 
fied plants. These specialized plants are each compe- 
tently manned by men trained to do the particular class 
of work demanded, and equipped with the special ma- 
chinery required. They have come into being because 
of the demand for their existence; they are here to stay, 
and their presence must be recognized. 


One of the recent developments in connection with the 
work done by the United Typothetae of America in be- 
half of the printing industry of the nation has been the 
inauguration within the various local organizations of 
the so-called “group plan.” This plan involves the or- 
ganization into local groups (sometimes called divisions) 
of the various specialized firms holding membership. 
Each of these groups has its own special problems which 
confront it. By organizing as groups an opportunity is 
given members to meet together for a discussion of mat- 
ters affecting them as a class, and to co-operate in such 
a way as to ameliorate the difficulties confronting them 
and remedy the ills which beset their particular industry. 
This plan brings a maximum of benefits to local members 
of the various groups, and has brought into the organiza- 
tion many concerns which it would have been difficult to 
serve without the group plan. 


In recognition of the success of the group plan within 
the local organization, the executive council of the U. T. 
A. has authorized the installation at international head- 
quarters of a new department—‘The Department of Spe- 
cialized Branches.” It will be the duty of the director 
of this newly organized department to assist in the organ- 
ization of branches of the parent organization which will 
include in their membership such concerns holding mem- 
bership in the Typothetae as belong to the various spe- 
cialized local groups. 


The first of these branches organized was the Trade 
Composition Branch, launched in February of this year. 
This branch has been very successful in its effort to 
increase its membership list, a gain of over 100 per cent 
having been made in seven months. The recent conven- 
tion of this branch at St. Louis disclosed that a consid- 
erable amount of real constructive work in behalf of the 
industry has been done, and there is every indication that 
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the whole printing industry has been bettered by the portion of each member’s dues which goes to the parent 


effort made by the Trade Composition Branch to stabilize organization. 


conditions within its particular field. The inauguration of the new department is certain to 


The Law Printers’ Division 
of the U. T. A. was launched at 


St. Louis during the recent U. 
T. A. convention. It is com- 
posed of members of the U. T. 
A. who are engaged in the 
printing of briefs, records and 
abstracts. An attempt will be 
made to secure the standard- 
ization, throughout the coun- 
try, of the various rules gov- 
erning this class of printing; a 
simplified cost finding system 
for law printing plants will be 
developed; standardized prac- 
tices and trade customs will be 
worked out, and an effort made 
to bring every law printing 
firm in the country into the U. 
T. A. and the Law Printer’s 
Division. 

Each of the branches as or- 
ganized will elect its chairman 
and executive committee, who 
will supervise the work carried 
on by the organization. This 
work will be done under the 


direct supervision of the direc- 
tor of the department of spe- THEODORE HAWKINS, CHICAGO 


ter Z President of Law Printers’ Division 
cialized branches at Chicago. 


have far-reaching results. It 
means that individual members 
of the organization will have an 
opportunity to co-operate on a 
nation-wide basis. It will be 
possible to establish trade cus- 
toms and practices for an in- 
dustry as a whole; cost prob- 
lems may be worked out to 
cover the entire membership; 
educational activities may be 
engaged in which will result in 
the elimination of unethical 
practices; researches into man- 
facturing processes may be en- 
tered into, with a view to 
standardizing practices and op- 
erations, and thus cutting down 
costs of production. In fact, 
every activity engaged in by the 
parent organization for the 
benefit of the printing industry 
as a whole may also be engaged 
in for the benefit of any one of 
its specialized lines of business. 

The connection between the 
individual member and U. T. A. 
headquarters will be more inti- 
mate. The special services of- 
fered by the various depart- 


The expense of carrying on the activities of the various ments at Chicago will be more easily brought to the use 
branches will be borne by the U. T. A. out of the pro- of the member. Research work can be carried on for any 
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Printers anp PustisHers 


have found, either from actual ex- 


perience or impartial investigation, 
that the Ludlow is not only the 


fastest and most economical system 
for display composition, but also 
that it speeds up every other opera- 
tion from copy to printed job. 


The Ludlow Typograph 


Display Composition 8 to 60 point 
without mold or machine change 


Ludlow ‘Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York 


THE LUDLOW 


A Complete System for DISPLAY Composition 


Set in Ludlowtype Series Note Perfectly Designed Characters and Full-Kerning Italics 
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Fight 
in the 
Morn 


we make it 
just as 
regularly 
as the 
twentieth 
century 
express 


SUPERIOR 


MONOTY PE LINOTYPE MAKEUP 
732 FEDERAL ST. HARRISON 2755-2756 


bi 


Seventh District to Meet 


The 7th District Typothete, which includes the states 
of Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, will meet 
at Springfield, Ohio, November 8-9, at which time matters 
of vital importance to this subdivision of the national 
association, will be taken up and acted upon. Allen 
Collier, Cincinnati, is chairman of the district. 

It is expected that at least 250 printers will attend. 
The program is as follows: 

NOVEMBER 8 
9:30—A Sone or two—Led by Fred W. Haigh, Toledo. 
9 :40—Invocation. 
9:45—Address of Welcome—Mayor of Springfield. 
10:00—Address of President—Allen Collier, Cincinnati. 
Announcements. 
10:30—Confidence and Co-operation—Wm. J. Eynon, 
President U. T. A. 
11:00—Organization to Me—S. R. Southard, President 
Columbus Typothete. 
11:30—Life of Franklin—John Clyde Oswald, Editor 
American Printer. 
12:00—How to Advertise Your Own Business—Julian 
Wetzel, Indianapolis. 
12:30—Typography—J. L. Frazier of The Inland Printer. 
1:00—Random Talks by the State Vice-Presidents. 
Time to be allowed for the discussion of all 
subjects. 
6:30—Dinner and Smoker—Given by Springfield 
Typothete. 
NOVEMBER 9 
9:30—Printing of Yesterday and Today—J. M. Thoms. 
sen, Cincinnati. 
10:00—Selling from a Price List—E. P. Mickel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
10:30—Estimating from the Black Book—Geo. N. Voor- 
hees, U. T. A. 
11:00—Centralized Service—W. E. Husted, Cleveland. 
11:30—Industrial Education—Chas. Bookwalter, 
Indianapolis. 
12:00—Cost Finding and Accounting—H. C. Wede- 
kemper, Louisville. 
12:30—Our Labor Policy—M. M. Shellhouse, Conners- 
ville. 
1:00—Industrial Insurance—T. R. Covey, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Adjournment. 
3:00—Business Session. 


The name of the Herbert Journal Printing Company, 
Evansville, Indiana, has been changed to the Burkett 
Walton Company. The company has added a new photo- 
engraving department and additional machinery to its 


bindery. 
“We'll Tell It To You” 


If you'll listen to us, that our serv- 
ice is at your command every busi- 
ness day, in 


Electrotyping and 
Nickeltyping 


We'll try to satisfy you whenever 
we handle your work and we hope 
that will be often. 


We have the HERRICK CUTS, 
too, that you’d better stock up on. 
They’re useful. 


Schroeder Bros. Company 


120-124 W. Polk St., Chicago 
Phone Harrison 6062 
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Bringing the Advantages of Non- 
Distribution to the Small Plant 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


RADITION seems to demand that all accounts of 

printing processes begin with a “brief” historical 

review of the development of the process. In 

fact, all the very best authors on topics typo- 
graphical invariably begin with Gutenberg and proceed 
by more or less easy stages to the twentieth century. 
Quite naturally, then, the historical background was 
sought for non-distribution; but careful research shows 
that this idea “just growed,” like Topsy. It may have 
sprung, like Minerva, from the brow of Jove, full pano- 
plied and armed; but no record can be found of when or 
where its advantages were first put into effect. 

Undoubtedly the first typesetting machine gave this 
principle its first application; the matter was so com- 
posed that it defied distribution. As all of this material 
was melted up after use, the germ of the idea may be 
isolated and identified as having inhabited the first ma- 
chine that produced composition. But today the word 
non-distribution means a system of composing room effi- 
ciency by which each compositor is continuously supplied 
with new type, spacing material, leads, slugs, and rules; 
and whole forms composed of this material are melted up 
after use and recast into new material. The practical suc- 
cess of the principle itself may be gauged by the degree 
of completeness with which compositors are so supplied. 

It seems clear from an examination of the early adver- 
tising of the various machine companies that not even 
they really grasped the possibilities of the non-distribu- 
tion system; apparently, the users of the machines them- 
selves have worked out the idea to its present efficiency. 
Certainly the pioneers made their own provision for 
maintaining reserve material, although today storage cab- 
inets for type and other material may be had in any 
quantity and size that may be desired. 

In the early days the word “non-distribution” had not 
been coined, and the governing motive seems to have been 
to replace type as often as it showed wear. Through this 
system the supply frequently overmatched the demand, 
and because of this fact it was occasionally felt to be 
expedient to melt up forms merely because the composing 
room was so crowded with work that no time was left for 
distribution, and the reserve material made this procedure 
possible. There was no thought of economy in this, and 
for a long time the owners of these machines looked 
upon them as an expense, though in this respect they 
were felt to justify themselves in the quality argument 
which they gave the sales department. Then someone in 
the accounting department noted that the cost of hand- 
composing room work varied, and that it was lowest when 
this expedient was temporarily in effect. The more deeply 
this was gone into, and studied in relation to the percent- 
age of productive time, the further the practice was ex- 
tended as a permanent operating policy. 

Since that time means have been devised for casting 
from hot metal practically all the material needed in a 
composing room; the machine manufacturers have put 
the force of their advertising and selling organizations 
behind the idea, and printers all over the country are 
developing and perfecting its workings in their own 
plants. In Chicago alone are more than fifty large plants 
where either partial or complete non-distribution is the 
rule. 

The question then arises, just what conditions have 
been most effective in popularizing this system? Setting 


type by machine was undoubtedly its first victory. Then 
came machines for display type casting, which made it 
easy to have all the cases well filled at all times. Follow- 
ing this came the shorter workday, higher wages, and a 
general increase in the expenses of all departments. Com. 
position became so expensive that the conserving of time 
was imperative, and by comparison type casting was 
found to be more economical than distribution. A further 
consideration not to be disregarded is the development of 
quality standards and an insistence upon them, by the 
buyers of printing. 

Compositors welcomed the relief from the drudgery of 
distribution, and the executive departments, who had 
often noted the lack of enthusiasm which their men dis- 
played toward this labor, were pleased with the changed 
attitude now manifest. As an incidental by-product, the 
reduction of press makeready time not only increased the 
output (and the profit) but added substantially to the 
final service rendered the customer. 

The smaller printer may have felt (and some of them 
have so stated) that this system, whether desirable or not, 
is applicable only to the large plant where the necessary 
equipment may be kept busy. But this point is not well 
founded. Trade composition houses, who. have noted and 
studied the development of this system, have tried it out in 
their own composing rooms, where every class of work is 
handled and where every unfavorable circumstance would 
be experienced. Several of them have established depart- 
ments for the furnishing of this service to their clients, 
and others are perfecting their plans for production of 
this material. 

The economic importance of the trade composition 
plant is well established; most of our readers have 
availed themselves of one phase or other of their facili- 
ties, and the announcement of this new element of service 
has met with a flattering response. Many of the smaller 
shops are somewhat handicapped from the standpoint of 
equipment, because they are not planned to give so com- 
plete a printing service as their larger brothers. So far 
as composition or makeup were concerned, they have 
been enabled to meet the demands of their customers very 
acceptably through the co-operation of the trade plant; 
but many weary hours in hand composition must have 
been their lot because of a limited supply of material. 
Added to this has been the uncomfortable task of talking 
a buyer into what the plant had to offer, instead of being 
able to give him freely what he wanted when he 
wanted it. 

More truly than ever the printer may now make the 
trade composition plant a part of his own composing 
room. Chicago is fortunate in numbering among its 
trade compositors some of the most progressive men in 
the business—men who have been keen to study the re- 
quirements of their customers, and quick to furnish every 
element of service that has proven value. They have 
made for themselves a very enviable business record, and 
in this new feature are giving added evidence, if that be 
needed, of their thorough understanding of the field. 


The Bureau of Immigration of the United States re- 
ports that during the year ending June 30, 1920, there 
came to this country 146 editors, 52 bookbinders and 521 
printers. During the same period, 24 editors, 11 book- 
binders and 70 printers left for other fields. 
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Read ’Em All 


HE editor of a famous national magazine was once 

told by a friend that he had read a recent issue of 
the publication “from cover to cover.” The editor replied 
that he was very sorry to hear this, because his maga- 
zine was edited to please several million readers and not 
any particular one. “For,” he said, “if you found every 
article of interest, then the magazine was edited in ac- 
cordance with your viewpoint. Instead of that, it must 
be edited from the viewpoint of several million persons. 
If every reader finds two articles in each issue of my 
magazine which please him, then he has received his 
money's worth and [| am satisfied.” 


In a lesser degree the editors of Ben Franklin Monthly 
feel the same way. This magazine cannot—and should 
not—be edited to hold the interest of every subscriber 
from cover to cover, or, rather, it should not be edited 
so that every article pleases any individual reader. We 
believe Ben Franklin Monthly has now reached the stage 
where every reader will find several articles of interest 
and value to him. To find what these articles are, it be- 
comes necessary to read from the first to the last page. 
When that is done the reader will have received informa- 
tion of value to him and also will have found what 
interests others. 


There is one section in every trade journal which 
should interest all readers. The appeal of the advertising 
pages should be universal. When one is interested in 
the great outdoors, for instance, it is a hundred to one 
shot that, when he picks up a magazine given over to 
outdoor sports, he will read the advertisements. He will 
be interested in tents and fishing tackle and boats and 
guns. He will read the advertisements, if for no other 
purpose than to be well informed, to be able to talk 
intelligently with his friends and to have the pleasure of 
imagining himself the owner of some of the latest sport- 
ing paraphernalia. 


Since this is true, how much more should the adver- 
tisements of the men who aid him conduct his business, 
by keeping him up-to-date and efficient, interest the 
printer! By reading the pages of Ben Franklin Monthly 
the printer can keep informed on new innovations, new 
labor, money and time-saving machinery and new services 
offered him by the supply and paper houses. 


Therefore, if you are to remain in the race, we urge 
you to give the advertising pages of Ben Franklin 
Monthly your attention each month. It will pay you. 
Try it, and see. 


That 44-Hour Week 


4) Pie 44-hour week is the problem confronting the print- 
ing industry today with, perhaps, more insistency than 
any other. 

The sentiment of the entire country and in all indus- 
tries seems to be overwhelmingly against it, providing 
the unions are excluded. With the present condition of 
the industry, with the demand for printing greatly les- 
sened, the shorter week would come as a Godsend if 
inaugurated immediately. Cutting four productive hours 
from the working time of each plant in the country means 
160,000 hours less of productive time which must be 
filled with work, already scarce. Fewer working hours 
would mean more work to be distributed among the 40,- 
000 plants of our country and a maintenance of just 
prices. 

Unfortunately, the shorter week will not go into effect 
until May 1, when, every indication shows, the demand 
will have again reached and even passed normal, and 
every working hour possible will be needed to fill orders. 
It is then the hardships of the 44-hour week will be felt. 

However, this is only one way of looking at the prob- 
lem. As it is, in those cities where the closed shops have 
agreed to the shorter week, the competition between the 
closed and open shops will only become more serious. 
This is one evil which should be eliminated by the plants 
themselves through closer co-operation. It is natural to 
assume that those plants which operate four hours longer 
each week than the others must have four hours more of 
work, which must come from only one place, the plants 
running 44 hours. Perhaps such a condition will not 
result. It is unfortunate, however, that there is not an 
organization in the industry strong enough to either con- 
trol all of the employers or all of the employes. 

The action taken at the St. Louis convention by those 
printing centers which had already agreed to the short 
week, is to be commended. The employers expect the 
unions to live up to their contracts and by so doing must 
live up to their own. The spunk of other cities, not 
bound by such an agreement, is to be admired also, for 
these cities will have to face problems equally as serious 
as those with closed shops operating 44 hours and open 
shops operating 48 hours. 

What the ultimate outcome will be is hard to forecast. 
There isn’t a city in the country, as far as can be learned, 
that favors the reduction in working hours. Yet, on the 
other hand, the same sentiment prevailed at the time the 
48-hour week was first proposed. Nevertheless, the indus- 
try forged ahead. Let us hope that the same result will 
follow the present move. 

Just one word. Make up your minds that the 44-hour 
week has come to stay, much as we may dislike it. It is 
the result of organization on the part of the employe and 
lack of it on the part of the employer. The employer 
can blame only himself, but he has learned a lesson from 
what the unions have accomplished; he has at least 
learned the value of “organization.” 


Erratum 


A REGRETTABLE error was made in the October issue 


of Ben Franklin Monthly in the story on the “Square 
Inch Makeup Table” on page 36. In illustrating the 
practical use of the table the sentence, “This amount 
divided by 34 (the figure opposite the eight point col- 
umn) would equal 11.63 cents, or the rate for one square 
inch,” should have been “This amount divided by 34 
* * * would equal 11.76 * * *” This makes 
the page rate in the example $7.06 instead of $6.98. 
The table itself is absolutely correct, the mistake being 
in the illustration and not in the scale. 
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Keeping a “Stiff Upper Lip” 
n° ANOTHER page of this issue will be found an 


article taken from a recent issue of the Chicago 
Franklin-Typothetae bulletin. The contents of the article 
are important to printers in Peoria, Toledo, Detroit and 
Madison as well as Chicago, for the industry is facing 
the same problems the country over. 

At the present time the printing industry is confronted 
by a period of depression calling for all possible sane- 
ness, for in the face of increasing labor and material 
costs, the demand for printing has decreased in no small 
measure. There need be no alarm on the part of any in- 
dividual if he lives up to the lessons learned during the 
last five years. The depression is only temporary and 
is the natural result of two years of unprecedented pros- 
perity. That the demand, which has during that time 
been abnormal, should again return to more nearly nor- 
mal is natural. That demand should go even a little be- 
low normal, is also natural at a time when our country 
is going through a period of political and financial 
readjustment. 

Despite the fact that demand may seem to be lower 
than its natural level, there need be no fear. All that is 
necessary is for each individual plant owner to remember 
that he can still make a profit, although doing a smaller 
volume of business. The danger comes when price cut- 
ting starts. The fear of idle presses is very often the 
cause of unfair business methods. There is still enough 
printing for all plants to get a share, and with prices 
kept as they should be, make a profit. It is only when 
cut prices start that profits begin to diminish. Don’t try 
to hog the situation by taking a job away from a com- 
petitor through illegitimate prices. 

You wouldn’t do it when there was plenty of work. 
We have faith enough to believe you won’t do it now. 

Keep ever in mind the fact that when cut-price work 
comes in the door your prosperity and that of your indus- 
try, quickly takes leave by way of the window. 


Should Paper Be Substituted 
se? WHAT extent should the printer deviate from the 


orders of the customer? 

To none, unless the customer is consulted first. 

If the customer has made a mistake, or has called for 
something impossible for the printer to do, or has asked 
that the printer perform the work in a certain way, in- 
volving more expense for the customer, then by all means 
tell him about it. He will give you permission to change. 
If some other paper will fill the requirements of the job 
better than that order by thé ‘customer, then take it 
up with him. Prove your point by showing how better 
results can be obtained or money saved by making the 
change. That is the “service” idea in printing. 

But to change paper used from that called for by the 
customer without first consulting him, either because the 
printer can make more money by substituting or because 
the kind of paper specified is not easily obtainable, be- 
comes a crime in the eyes of one’s fellow printers as well 
as the customer. 

The practice isn’t a very general one, it is true, but it 
is equally true that certain printers do substitute paper. 
A survey taken in one city by the local Typothetae showed 
a number of the members had substituted the paper in one 
job on which an estimate had been asked. 

The best interests of the industry demand that each 
individual printer live up to the rules of the profession, 
which demand a square deal for the customer as well as 
the printer. 
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to the printing trade of Chicago 

and the Middle West many 
years ago, its reception was most enthu- 
siastic. Pressmen everywhere testified 
to the ease with which they could get 
satisfactory results by its use. 


There was no lifting of the coating 
when printing heavy black cuts—no 
unusual stretch or shrink to interfere 
with the register of a process job, and 
they were delighted to discover a paper 
that would produce these good_ results 
with a lighter impression, or “squeeze,” 
than they were accustomed to employ, 
for that meant less wear on their plates 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


Returns From House Organs 
|B yee a house organ published by a printer pay? Ask 
any of the firms who publish house organs and you 
will hear a unanimous and loudly exclaimed “Yes.” 

We have seen house organs published by nearly every 
trade and industry in the country and those of some of 
the printers in our own Northwest compare more than 
favorably with the rest of them. And why not? There is 
more chance for a printer to publish a live, up-to-date 
house organ than any other class of industry, as every 
word, every line, every page and every issue is an exam- 
ple of his own printing, his type forms, his make-up, 
and more than anything else, his own ability to express 
on paper his ideas of how printing ought to be done 
to get the story across. 

It is the best possible kind of advertising for the 
printer. If his publication meets with the approval 
of the trade, if its arrival is looked forward to with 
pleasure by the trade, if it is read with interest, the sug- 
gestions contained therein remembered and followed by 
the readers—its work is accomplished and ORDERS will 
follow. A printer who can send a regular message by a 
house organ to a selected list of buyers of printing and 
through this medium show this buyer that he can turn 
out printing just a little bit better than the other fellow, 
combining good work with good service, he will increase 
his list of customers materially and make the house organ 
more than pay for itself. 

Those who publish house organs have found that it 
pays, and we are pleased to notice that more and more 
of the printers are waking up to the possibilities con- 
tained in these publications and are getting into the game. 
It pays. Some of you who do not publish one ought to 
try it. —Empeco Paper News, Minneapolis. 


Cheap Printing Costs More 

OME years ago the question “Who pays for advertis- 

ing?” was definitely decided. 

Inasmuch as advertised commodities gave a quicker 
turnover and a larger yearly net profit to the dealer, he 
didn’t pay for advertising. 

And, because it reduced overhead costs, cut sales ex- 
pense and increased profits to the manufacturer, he didn’t 
pay for it. 

And, as the consumer got better goods for the same or 
less money, he didn’t pay for it either. 

Then who did pay? 

Why, the fellow who didn’t advertise! 

He paid the bill in trade he lost to his more progres- 
sive rivals. 

By the same token, who pays the difference between 
good printing and poor printing? 

Isn’t it the fellow who buys poor printing? He pays 
for what his wiser rivals buy—pays “through the nose” — 
pays in lost prestige and business. 

And the difference in cost is so small a matter, figured 
in the total cost of the printed matter in the prospective 
customer’s hands, that buying “cheap” printing is truly 
“saving at the spigot while wasting at the bung.” 


—Quids and Quads, W. P. Dunn Co., Chicago. 


Common Sense in Advertising Copy 


| ge other day a customer came into the office with 
rough copy for a four-page letter. He had invented 
a device with considerable merit, which he wished to 
market through the retail trade. 

The copy, prepared by himself, was crude, and he 
asked us to dress it up. This brought up the question 
of the logical way to sell this device. Our suggestion of 
the direct business-like appeal to his jobbing trade, show- 
ing them the way to market the product, a new one to 
them, through the retailer, and emphasizing the profits 
and repeat business possible, was rejected. 

The customer, after wrestling with the copy for a week 
or more, finally turned it in for printing. In a piece of 
advertising intended to secure jobbing connections, ap- 
peared a meaningless jumble of such phrases as “won- 
derful invention,” “marvelous device,” “greatest thing 
on earth.” and a conglomeration of claims intended for 
the consumer’s consumption. Not a word to the jobber 
about its sales possibilities, or the profit to be derived 
from the business. 

Needless to say, the money spent was wasted. The 
customer was an inventor, not an advertising man. Had 
he not spurned the advice of others who had studied 
advertising and as far as possible could aid him in steer- 
ing the proper course, his chances of initial success would 
have been good. 

Good advertising is only common sense applied. True, 
not everyone with common sense will make a good adver- 
tising writer. And, as a matter of fact, really good 
advertising men are scarcer than hen’s teeth today, and 
consequently high priced as well. 

Cleverness is good, yet we can’t all be clever. But 
logical application of the principle of common sense, 
with proper illustrations and convincing argument, using 
color in illustrations and text where it is practical, will 
go further to “put across” a piece of advertising, in nine 
cases out of ten, than the mere cleverness that attracts 
but does not sell. 

—The Stamp, Faithorn Co., Chicago. 


Personality in Print 


hes a salesman should call upon you—equipped 
with scarlet shirt, violet tie, green spats with yellow 
buttons, huge cut glass stickpin and finger ring, a gold- 
filled log-chain for his watch, a crooked black brier cane, 
clothes cut a la flourish, hat brim curved to match the 
sweep of his waxed mustache, and a fat, black, heavily 
gold and purple banded cigar jammed in the corner of 
his gold-toothed mouth. 

He’d have a hard time selling you the best proposition 
on the market, wouldn’t he? 

Personality in print must be watched just as carefully 
as personality in the salesmen who represent (or mis- 
represent) you. 

You could sell most of your prospects yourself if you 
only had the time to tell them the story yourself. You 
can word the story just as forcefully in your circular, 


or catalog, but you can’t go along to put your personality 
back of it. 


—Quids and Quads, W. P. Dunn Co., Chicago. 
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State Printers Lose Thirty-three Per Cent 
on Wisconsin Contracts 
Vee printers who are contractors for State 


printing are losing thirty-three per cent on all such 
work produced, because of the low rates allowed by the 
State legislature. The State of Wisconsin in its censti- 
tution specifies that its printing be let to the lowest bidder. 
The legislature has established a series of maximum 
prices from which a percentum of discount is to be bid. 
For years these prices were sufficiently above cost io 
enable printers to offer a discount and come out “whole.” 
Since the war, however, they have been inadequate, caus- 
ing State printers to lose heavily. In addition the State 
refuses to allow anything for make-up, lock-up or storage, 
the State claiming that these are covered in the item of 
composition. Since the maximum allowed for composi- 
tion of plain matter is only 60 cents per thousand ems, 
it can be seen that a discount bid from this amount, 
which must also cover make-up and lock-up, means a 
serious loss to the printer doing the job. 


One Wisconsin printer in a recent letter said: “If the 
State printing law is studied carefully it will be noted 
that no charge is allowed for make-up and lock-up of 
forms and that the higher amount granted for the smaller 
press runs is entirely inadequate for press make-ready. 
Forms are frequently ordered held, which means unlock- 
ing and tying up. When reorders are sent to the printer, 
he is allowed nothing for storage, lock-up, etc.” 

In view of these conditions printers of Wisconsin have 
refused to bid on State work and are awaiting the action 
of the next legislature, which convenes in January and 
which, it is hoped, will create a new set of maximum 
prices. Work up to January, 1921, is covered by con- 
tract; and until a new law is passed providing adequate 
maximum prices the State will have to buy in the open 
market. The State’s work amounts to several hundred 
thousand dollars annually, aside from paper which is 
purchased by the State. 

Printers of Wisconsin are optimistic in their viewpoint 
of the expected action of the next legislature and the 
matter of better compensation for printing will be one 
of the first matters brought to its attention. Those in 
charge in the office of the State printing board realize 
the injustices which are being done under present con- 
tracts. 

State printing has of late years become a serious prob- 
lem with those dependent upon this class of work to 
keep their presses running. Controversies have arisen in 
a number of States, one of the latest being New York, 
where the J. B. Lyon Company, of Albany, has filed a 
claim against the State for a loss of $59,638.9), which 
was incurred in filling printing contracts for 1917 and 
1916 legislative sessions. 


Book Shortage in Illinois 
Illinois public schools are feeling the shortage of text- 
books brought about by the refusal of the authorities to 
grant increased prices. The same prices prevail as dur- 
ing 1917, and publishers refuse to turn out text-books 
at a loss. 
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Chicago Apprentices Get Increase 
HE following supplementary wage scales have been 
adjusted by the scale committee of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago and representatives of the unions 
concerned. All are retroactive to August 25 with the 
exception of the scale for rulers, which is retroactive to 
August 30: 


Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 


Apprentices 
First year iy dee stack oh sien tte err Lae $15.50 
Second year, first ‘six months. .* sha. .c6 +. 2s 18.00 
Second year, second six months................ 21.00 
Third year, fivgiaaiett months?) 5 ee 23.00 
Third, year, second six months... wn veer 26.90 
Fourth yearsfrst six)monthss nse noes 28.50 
Fourth*year,.second six months. :2 05. .30u sues 32.00 
Fifth -yearagistisixtmonths rrdev terres eee arc 35.50 
Fifth year, following three months............. 40.00 
Fifthzyear, last three monthso2.7 se create ee 44.00 


Bookbinders’ and Paper Cutters’ Union No. 8 


Apprentices 
First six months. .22aes. Bye. 2 ae ee eee LTO 
Second sixmmonths.. Sa tete 2 cheer eee eee 18.50 
Third’ sixtmonths,.2% oom sete eon eae ee ae 22.00 
Fourth -sitxzemonthss> ar eee Sok ete Daca 
Fifth sixmonthss. sco. eee ee ee ee 26.00 
Sixth stm months? tee ee ce ee ee ae 28.50 
Séeventh:six months: 72s oe ee eee oe 34.00 
Eighth ssix; months: st. tem seis Sette ioe te ees 38.00 
Chicago Mailers’ Union No. 2 
Mailersa. 23 622 eee ee eee $45.00 
Paper Rulers’ Protective Association No. 26 
Rulersieox, . sce ee ee ee $51.00 


J. M. Bundscho, advertising typographer located at 58 
East Washington street, last month purchased the entire 
composing room equipment of the Charles Everett John- 
son Company, 177 North State street. The plant was a 
new one, having been only recently installed at cost of 
$20,000 to do advertising composition. Both Mr. Bund- 
scho and the Charles Everett Johnson Company are well 
known in the advertising field, where their services are 
always in demand as advertising and _ typography 
specialists. 

A new building to house printing plants exclusively, is 
under way at 637-41 South Dearborn street, extending 
through to Plymouth court. The building is to cost 
$80,000 and will be of four stories, 75 x 76. It will be 
ready for occupancy January 1. Edward S. Hunter, 
owner of the twelve-story Hunter building at the southeast 
corner of Madison and Market streets, is the builder. 


Fred S. Miller & Company, job printers, have moved 
from 508 South Dearborn to 422 on the same street, 
where they have taken over the space made vacant by 
the removal of Stein Bros. & Company, bookbinders, to 
426 South Clinton street. 


CHICAGO 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


Jager Buys Morey Plant 


F INTEREST to the Chicago trade is the news of the 
purchase of the Morey Linotyping Company, 508 
South Dearborn street, by George C. Jager, formerly con- 
nected with the Charles L. 
Just Typesetting Company, 
as secretary, and previous to 
that, with the Superior Type- 
setting Company for a num- 
ber of years. 


The purchase was com- 
pleted October 4, when Mr. 
Jager assumed control of the 
company, the name of which 
was immediately changed to 
“Geo. C. Jager, Typesetting.” 
A. T. Morey, who has oper- 
ated the company since 1905, 
has retired from activity in 
the printing industry and 
will take a well-earned va- 
cation. 

The equipment of the plant now includes three No. 5 
Linotypes, with make-up equipment. One of the Lino- 
types has been added since Mr. Jager took over the plant. 
Orders have also been placed for a No. 8 Linotype and 
two Monotype keyboards and casters. With this equip- 
ment and the experience of Mr. Jager, the company 
should be assured of immediate success. 


GEORGE C. JAGER 


The Transportation Bank of Chicago, on whose board 
of directors a number of Chicago printers and supply 
men hold prominent positions, opened its doors in the 
Transportation building, 600 South Dearborn street, on 
October 15, with paid in capital of $250,000. W. J. 
Hartman, one of the founders of the first printing organ- 
ization among printers in the city of Chicago and respon- 
sible in no small measure for the first printers’ cost con- 
gress, is president. Other men prominent in the industry 
who are connected with the institution are W. F. Donohue, 
M. A. Donohue & Company; W. E. Dwight, Dwight Bros. 
Paper Company, and W. H. French, Barnhadt Bros. & 
Spindler. 


A recent Illinois incorporation is a new company to 
engage in general printing, engraving and publishing, 
known as Lyons & Carnahan, and incorporated for $309,- 
000. Those interested in the company are C. C. Taylor, 
G. Carpenter and C. H. Pelger. The plant will be lo- 
cated at 623 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


The next meeting of the Printers’ Supplymen’s Club 
will be held at the Hotel Morrison, November 5. A good 
program is being prepared by the newly appointed enter- 
tainment committee of which Eddie Furlong is chairman. 
Tom Willis is another member of the committee. 


The estate of Mrs. Jane Donohue, widow of M. A. 
Donohue, founder of M. A. Donohue & Company, has 
been appraised for probate at $90,000. 
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Chicago Firm Makes Quarter Million 


Purchase 

TRANSACTION of considerable importance to lith- 

ographers of the country took place last month when 
the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company, of Chi- 
cago, purchased the plant of the Milwaukee Lithograph- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, for the sum of $215,500, paid 
in cash. The same firm also purchased the entire plant 
of the Bancroft Printing Company, 514 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The offset presses of this concern have 
been moved to Milwaukee and added to those of the 
Milwaukee Lithographing Company, which will here- 
after be known as the Edwards & Deutsch Milwaukee 
Lithographing Company. 


sp ee: 
JOS. DEUTSCH 
PEC IORMY 


MILWAUKEE PL 


The Edwards & Deutsch Company has also increased 
its capitalization from $200,000 to $600,000, a stock 
dividend being declared to the stockholders of $400,000. 


The healthy condition of the Edwards & Deutsch Com- 
pany, and true of all Chicago lithographing plants, is 
proven by the fact that the purchase of the Bancroft and 
Milwaukee companies, involving over a quarter of a 
million dollars, was made without the aid of a bank 
and without the sale of stock. This amount, together 
with heavy dividends and taxes paid during the year, 
came entirely from the surplus or reserve of the company. 


With the purchase of the Milwaukee concern the Kd- 
wards & Deutsch Company fittingly celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It is one of the largest and most 
important firms in the country and is noted for its excep- 
tionally high-class work. The Milwaukee Lithographing 
Company also has made a name for itself by reason of 
its work for many large manufacturers throughout the 
United States and Canada. The consolidation of the two, 
under the management of the Edwards & Deutsch Com- 
pany, assures the buyers of lithography of continued 
high-class service and workmanship. The officials of the 
Edwards & Deutsch Company are Joseph Deutsch, presi- 
dent; C. T. Fairbanks, vice-president, and A. C. Deutsch, 
secretary-treasurer. A. F. John, who has operated the 
Milwaukee plant for the past five years, has been made 
a stockholder in the company and will continue in charge. 


The American Bank Note Company is building a $90,- 
000 two-story addition, 70x190 feet, to its five-story build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Indiana avenue and East 
Twentieth street. 


Six Apply for Membership in Craftsmen’s 


Organization 

si persons applied for membership in the Chicago 

Club of Printing House Craftsmen at the first fall 
meeting of the organization held at the Central Y. M. C. 
A., Tuesday evening, October 19, with President Wm. R. 
Goodheart presiding. The applicants were: Frank M. 
Sherman, secretary of the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association; C. H. Lamb, Chicago manager for E. C. 
Fuller Company; Harry L. Everest, western manager for 
the Harris Automatic Press Company; Harry A. Sackett, 
J. Walter Thompson Company; B. J. Kiley, manager 
Frederick H. Levey Company, and Ed. Volkmann, Indiana 
Chemical Company. 


Stearns Brothers & Company, printers at 619 South 
La Salle street, are having plans drawn for a $225,000 
three-story reinforced concrete building at the southwest 
corner of East Huron street and Fairbanks court. The 
aew building will front 100 feet on Fairbanks court and 
175 feet on Huron street. When completed it will be 
equipped with the most modern machinery obtainable. 

Chicago printers of the Republican faith aided mate- 
rially in the campaign for the election of Warren G. 
Harding and Calvin Coolidge as president and _ vice- 
president of the United States, through a “Harding and 
Coolidge Graphic Arts League.” William C. Hollister 
was chairman of the “league.” 


The Marion S. Burnett Company has just completed 
the installation of another Miller Automatic Feeder with 
the latest attachments. The company also has ordered a 
new Kelly Automatic Press, with a view to further efficient 
service in the way of pressroom facilities. 


The Northwest Press, 2343-2345 Milwaukee avenue, has 
been purchased by N. Paulson and the son of Gus G. 
Martin, the former owner. The name has been changed 
to the Martin Press. 

The name of the Edgewater Press, 1124 Foster avenue, 
has been changed to H. C. Frisbie & Company. DeWitt 
Frisbie, brother of H. C. Frisbie, has become one of the 
owners. 


The Wallace Press, 540 West Harrison street, has added 
a cylinder press to its other equipment. 


Rogers & Company, Chicago, recently installed eight 
new Dexter Auto feeders on their 4/0 Miehles. 


MSGRATHJENGRAVING{CO! 


ENGRAVERs 
ELECTROTYPERS 


TEL’ HARRISON 6245 
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We Advertise and 
Sell only to the 


Printing and 
Allied Trades 
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DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 


The Franklin-T'ypothetae of Chicago 


Rooms 1143-1146 Monadnock Block 


Telephone Harrison 6392 


Comprising 
Franklin Division 
Typothetae Division 
Machine Composition Division 
Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division 


CYRIL C. MEANS 


General Secretary 


Printing Trades Credit Association 
C. I. Kagey, Secretary 
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Chicago Printers Hear Banker ‘Tell of 
Business Conditions 


‘yy ON’T rock the boat” was the advice David R. 
Forgan, president of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, gave 250 printers at the October 
meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae, held at 

the City Club, Thursday night, October 28. While prices 

are due for a decline in all lines, there will be no panic, 
and steadiness on the part of American business men 
will result in an aftermath just as prosperous as the 
period we have just passed through. A let up in busi- 
ness is to be expected at this time and it is only the begin- 
ning of the reconstruction period after the war, Mr. For- 
gan further declared. That there is no need for worry 
and that panics are a thing of the past, was Mr. Forgan’s 
assertion, based, he said, on the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System safeguards the banks. 


Another speech of importance to the printing trade 
was that of Frank R. Wilke, Milwaukee, who told of the 
possibilities of the small shop. Mr. Wilke is a small 
shop proprietor himself and vividly portrayed the usual 
owner of such a plant. That just as great possibilities 
exist in the small plant as in the large one was proven 
by the speaker’s statistics on his own plant, where he has 
been able to make a return of 75 per cent on his invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilke also declared that the small shop is usually 
a “lightning rod used by buyers of printing to run prices 
into the ground.” Instead of large plants being responsi- 
ble for many of the bad business practices, including 
cheap work, the small job office is largely to blame. The 
small plant should follow the same methods as those 
used in larger plants. Work can be routed similarly, 
and the same qual ty of work can be turned out, provid- 
ing the proprietor accepts only those jobs which he has 
a right to handle. 

Describing the average small shop owner as a “cry 
baby” very much in need of the barber and a clean shirt, 
whose office “usually runs into the plant with the win- 
dows showing a lack of water,” Mr. Wilke said the 
buyer of printing is immediately impressed with the fact 
that the small shop is “cheap” and should therefore do 
cheap work. The office in any plant, no matter what its 
size, should be separated from the mechanical department 
and should be furnished the same as the office of a large 
plant. The impression the buyer gets on entrance into 
such an office is one of quality and service, for which he 
is willing to pay a fair price. 


One of the first essentials in operating a small plant is 
the installation of a cost system, Mr. Wilke declared. 
He showed how the Standard Cost System had earned 
over three thousand dollars for him last year by disclos- 
ing leaks in his plant which were stopped before serious 
loss was sustained. 

Both addresses were top-notch attractions, as evidenced 
by the fact that fully fifty per cent more members than 
usual were in attendance at the meeting and _ heartily 
applauded the speeches of both Mr. Forgan and Mr. 
Wilke. Another address of importance was that of Theo- 
dore Hawkins, who spoke on costs, illustrating his talk 
with charts. These showed that only about one-sixth of 
the members have cost systems and only two-thirds of 
this number send in 9-H forms each month so that a 
composite statement for the industry can be prepared. 

The report of the ways and means committee given by 
E. E. Laxman, its chairman, showed that there are now 
503 members in the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago and 
that 147 students are enrolled in the educational classes 
of the association; 105 in the Estimating class, 19 in the 
Salesmanship class, 12 in the Cost Finding class and 11 
in the Accounting class. 

Other speakers listened to with interest were Joseph 
A. Borden, former general secretary of the U. T. A., and 
W. G. Penhallow, secretary of the Milwaukee Typothetae, 
who told of the work being done in his city. 


Chicago machine composition men are becoming more 
and more interested in the Standard Cost Finding System, 
and it is expected that by the end of this month at least 
ten firms will be in shape to furnish the accounting de- 
partment of the Franklin-Typothete with 9-H forms from 
which a composite statement for the month of November 
will be prepared. The latest “converts” are the S-K-H 
Typesetting Company and A. R. Buckingham, both of 
whom have had the system installed recently. 


Six new members were taken into the Franklin-Typo- 
thete of Chicago during the past month. They are the 
Kinney-Hood Printing Company, Lincoln avenue and 
138th street; Metropolitan Printing House, 2725 Trinde- 
ville street; Holyoke Press, 39 East 111th street, Rose- 
land; Adams Press, 4876 Broadway; Barrett Bindery 
Company, 732 Federal street, and the Irving Press, 3228 
Belle Plaine avenue. The members now total 593. 
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Many Enroll for Educational Classes 
Over 100 students are enrolled in the four classes of- 
fered by the Franklin- Typothete of Chicago, for the fall 
re au ert and winter months. Classes were started the week of 
" October 25, following registration which took place the 
previous week. 

BOOK BINDER The accounting course, taught by E. C. Flinn, chief — 
accountant for the local association, meets every Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3:30 o’clock in Room 464, Monadnock 

ge PAPER RULER building. The class in Estimating, taught by E. L. Wil- 
son, efficiency engineer for the Franklin- “Typothete, meets 
at the county building on Monday nights, and the one on 

. : Cost Finding, conducted by D. J. McGowan, another cost 

1S always on the job to expert for the organization, meets at 3:30 o’clock Thurs- 

; : day afternoons at the same place as the Accounting class. 

y = 

AMES NAOT Ren IES and The teacher for the class in Salesmanship had not been 

the quality of his work selected at the time of going to press. 

speaks for itself. 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


Simpson, Bevans & Co 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


712 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 


322 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Announcing Chicago's New 
‘Typesetting Service 


O the many printers, publishers and advertising agencies for and 
with whom I have been working, I desire to announce that I have 
severed my connections with the Just Typesetting Co. plant and have 
purchased the Morey Typesetting Company, 508 South Dearborn street. 


I am now in a better position than. ever to render an efficient trade 
composition and makeup service—enlarging the-plant and installing 
additional equipment to enable me to take care of any composition and 
makeup requirement quickly and economically. 

My years of experience with every kind of composition justifies me 


in assuring my patrons that the quality and service of my new plant 
will be equal in every respect to the best obtainable anywhere. 


Geo. ©. Jag lee 


2 aa s 


508 SO. DEARBORN! ST. HARRISON 6008 
CAGO j He Eg Lar GEORGE C. JAGER 
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U. T. A. EXECUTIVES 
‘Wie R. COLTON, Chicagoan by birth, educated 


in Columbus grade and high schools and Ohio state 
university. For several years house salesman and stock 
buyer in wholesale dry goods and notion house. In 1894 
employed by The Champlin Printing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was successively, collector, bookkeeper, 
superintendent and secretary of the company. In 1904, 
having disposed of his shares in this concern, he became 
connected with The American Publishing Co., selling 
under the title, “W. R. Colton, Precise Printer.” 


Walter R. Colton 
Director of Research. 

In 1897, the Employing Printers’ Association was 
formed, of which organization he was elected secretary, 
continuing to hold this position when the association was 
merged into the Ben Franklin Club of Columbus. This 
secretarial work becoming of such increasing importance 
that it was impossible to do both positions justice, he left 
the American Publishing Co. to devote himself to the sec- 
retaryship of the two local printers’. organizations, the 
Ben Franklin Club and the Union Employing Printers’ 
Association, later taking on also the secretaryship of the 
Ohio Printers’ Federation, in connection with which work 
he issued several price lists and books on square-inch 
composition, besides contributing articles to the trade 
journals on the hypotenuse oblong, margins, labor prob- 
lems, ethics, etc. 

In March, 1918, the United Typothetz of America hav- 
ing begun field work in Cincinnati, Ohio, he gave up 
secretarial work for this new field. After completion of 
the Cincinnati survey, he formed Typothete locals in 
Toledo, Ohio, and Albany, Trev, Schenectady, Cohoes 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 

Having for many years, in connection with his secre- 
tarial work, collected and disseminated data on all phases 
of the printing industry, he was, in November, 1918, 
called to headquarters, where he has continued this line 
of work as director of the department of research. 


Vitality Like an Imdian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 


Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


A. R. Buckingham 


LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 
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CAREFUL : ACCURATE 
PROMPT 


LINOTYPE SERVICE 
and MAKEUP 


1 South Market St. 
CHICAGO 


Tee 


Telephone Franklin 1996 


HARRIS & WALKER 


Bookbinders and Finishers 
TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


INDEXING 
DIE CUTTING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 


CREASING 
PUNCHING 


EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Prompt Service at Right Prices 


Telephone Franklin 2101 


167 W. Monroe St. Chicago 
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November 
Suggestions 


Many business houses always 
install new card records the first 
of the year, such as card ledgers, 
stock records, sales records, etc. 
This usually brings a heavy demand 
for index bristols during November 
and December, for which we have 
provided with a complete stock in 
our popular lines of Index Bristols. 
Large and small orders can be shipped 
promptly from our Chicago stock. 


Tiger Index 


White only—a low priced but very 
serviceable sheet for less impor- 
tant records. 


Rockton Index 


White, Blue, Salmon, Cherry, Buff 
and Green; probably the best 
known and most popular Index 
Bristol in the Chicago territory. 
It is strong, snappy; has an excel- 
lent writing surface and sells at a 
price within reach of everybody. 


Cabinet Index 


White only—with extra writing 
and erasive qualities. 


Ledger Index 


White, Buff, Green, Salmon and 
Light Blue. The very best grade 
of Index made for records that 
have hard usage. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


“PAPER (FOR) EVERY PUR POS Ey 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Sixty-eight Years of Service to American Printers’’ 


Purchasing Agents Elect Reinhardt 


HE National Association of Purchasing Agents, at 

their annual convention, held in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, October 11 to 13, elected as its first vice-presi- 
dent A. H. Reinhardt, purchasing agent for Poole Bros., 
Chicago printers, and vice-president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago. 


A. H. REINHARDT 


This choice is regarded as the National’s stamp of ap- 
proval on Mr. Reinhardt’s activities in connection with 
the association and his policies affecting its conduct. 
Since the organization of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, five years ago, Mr. Reinhardt has 
been keenly interested in it and for the past year has 
held the office of vice-president of the Chicago association. 

When, over a year ago, it was decided to hold the 1920 
convention in Chicago—it was Mr. Reinhardt’s keynote 
speech at the Philadelphia 1920 convention that deter- 
mined this choice—Mr. Reinhardt was at once looked 
to as the logical man to perfect an organization that 
would make the Chicago convention eclipse all previous 
ones. He selected his oWr committee and built a con- 
vention machine, which, as expressed by one of the dele- 
gates, “has never and can never be rivaled.” Fifteen 
hundred delegates from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, representing a purchasing power of over 
ten billion dollars, were in attendance at the convention. 

Other members of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents who were elected to office at the recent 
convention are: W. L. Chandler, South Bend, president; 
T. P. Webster, Montreal, second vice-president; A. V. 
Howland, Boston, third vice-president; S. F. Woodbury, 
Portland, Ore., fourth vice-president; D. E. Ferguson, 
Pittsburgh, fifth vice-president; W. J. Gamble, Buffalo, 
treasurer, and L. F. Boffey, New York, secretary. 

The Chicago Tribune, in commenting on the election, 
referred to Mr. Reinhardt’s wide experience as a pur- 
chasing agent, saying he had bought “nearly everything 
there was to buy—except votes.” It is doubtful if there 
is another buyer in Chicago who is more thoroughly 
versed in that work than he. 
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DO NOT FORGET 


that we operate Two Complete Plants, Chicago 
D hs and Milwaukee. Best of Service guaranteed. 


MT 


Composition 
and Vlakeup 


The more exacting your 
demands are, the more 
youll appreciate S-K-H 


ry, 2 r 
We sty ongest arg, rere in Sore 
f Business 1% the f beri use-© 
Sketchy Crt éors. Commercial: Drawsyrees 
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Advertising, Desi xres, ElC/—- & 
Suitable for PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVING- 


pre BALE TONES S- 
yr ZINC ETCHING 4A 
iS coLtoR PLATES | 


ISIS Al] 


BENJAIIN KORTHEYER 


hone Gereral /fanager™ SOL So- 


"87 CHICAGO Sie 


SERVICE. 


Superior 342-2988 


S-K-H 
‘Typesetting Co. 


Ohio and La Salle Sts. 


Fits the gan A Favorire From Coast To Coast 
Hand : ™ 


a The ‘A 
Success” Benzine Can 


HIS benzine can has been on the 
market twenty-five years, and is 
still going strong. It is now made 
entirely of brass with all earmarks 


of good workmanship. In daily use 

in thousands of factories, tailor 

—_— 4) shops and many other industries 

ae a tn rs § where a handy and well made 


COT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 


MADE IN TWO 


Pints and benzine container is required. 


Quarts 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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CINCINNATI 


The Queen City of the Industrial West 


JOHN STARK, Representative, 901 Union Central Building. 


Telephones Main 79 end Avon 5758. 


More than 300 printers were the guests of the Diem and 
Wing Paper Co., at the first of the three “Better Paper- 
Better Printing Meetings” which the company held the 
past several weeks in conjunction with the S. D. Warren 
Company. The Cincinnati meeting was held at the Hotel 
Gibson, October 13. An equally good attendance was at 
the meeting in Louisville on October 14, and at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, O., October 21, when the last 


of the three meetings was held. 


The speakers at the Cincinnati meeting were P. A. 
Stuhlreyer, secretary, and I. H. Reid, vice-president and 
general manager of the Diem and Wing Company, who 
spoke on behalf of their organization. J. M. Thomssen, 
of the Methodist Book Concern, represented the printing 
fraternity of the Queen City and vicinity. Addresses were 
delivered by W. D. Rogers and Jesse W. Clark of the S. D. 
Warren Company, Mr. Clark delivering a highly instruc- 
tive talk, illustrated by motion pictures, on paper making 
from the raw products to the finished material, and the 
methods employed at the Cumberland Mills, located near 


Portland, Me. 


At the Columbus meeting Albert Evers, J. Landon 
Davis and P. A. Stuhlreyer, all of the Diem and Wing 
Company, and S. B. Southard, president of the Franklin- 
Typothete of Columbus, addressed the printers. 


The Witness, the official paper of the Cincinnati Frank- 
lin-Typothete, recently carried a story telling of the 
number of printers holding membership in the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Statistics showed the following 
listed on the records of the Chamber: Printers and bind- 
ers, 63; stationers, 8; lithographers, 5; electrotypers, 4; 
paper goods manufacturers, 28; engravers, 9; paper box 
manufacturers, 10. 

This should be an eye-opener to other cities, whose 
printers should be equally as well represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce, but usually are not. 


Ralph S. Bauer, Lynn, Mass., president of the National 
Stationers’ Association, spoke to twenty-five local sta- 
tioners’ October 19, at the Chamber of Commerce. A 
joint meeting of stationers from Ohio, Indiana, Southern 
Illinois, Kentucky and West Virginia, will be held in 
Cincinnati in April, 1921. 


C. J. Krehbiel, dean of printers in Cincinnati, has re- 
turned from his stay in Michigan looking fine and dandy. 
Nothwithstanding his many years in the service he is 
right back on the job. 


Dr. A. C. Bauer, coroner of Hamilton county, has been 
agreed upon as arbitrator to settle the differences between 
the employers and workers in the five printing crafts 
which have made demands for wage advances in the job 
shops. These are the bookbinders, pressmen, press assist- 
ants, mailers and ink workers. They have been on “vaca- 
tion” since September 1. None of the compositors in any 
of the shops affected have been out. In many instances 
the workers have returned to their posts pending the out- 
corae of the arbitraticn proceedings. 


W. G. Martin of Detroit, formerly executive secretary 
of the Detroit Typothete, and who for five years held a 
similar position in Cleveland, assumed his new post as 
Executive Secretary of the Cincinnati Typothete on Oc- 
tober 15. Mr. Martin, who resigned his position in De- 
troit because of ill health, has completely recovered and 
says he never felt better in his life. He believes that Cin- 
cinnati is just the place to do a great deal of good and 
he has pitched in with a determination to make the Typo- 
theta the real center of printing activities in this vicinity. 


The first weekly luncheon following the summer vaca- 
tion was held at Room 313, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuesday noon, November 2. A large number of Cincin- 
nati printers were in attendance, and it is planned to 
make future “get-together” luncheons of such interest and 
value that each Tuesday will find a majority of the asso- 
ciation members on hand. 


I. H. Reid, general manager of the Diem and Wing 
Paper Company, and William A. Buchanan of the same 
firm, made a recent visit to the Hammerhill Paper Com- 
pany at Erie, Pa. Paul R. Stuhlreyer, secretary of the 
Diem and Wing Company, and Mr. Buchanan made a trip 
through the territory covered by the Chicago division. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati Frank- 
lin-Typothetee was held on Thursday evening, October 
28th. Plans for the fall and winter work were discussed. 


The Cobb Linotyping Company of Covington, has been 
incorporated by Clifford M. Cobb and William Cobb, 
with a capital stock of $15,000. 


Fire of unknown origin recently caused $1,000 damage 
to the printing plant of Ruggles & Ruggles, 121 Shillito 
place. 


Former local secretary, H. D. Stops, has been made 
cost accountant of the Buffalo Typothete. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 


freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time: 
Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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I Can Satisfy Yo 


Consider the Poor Postman 


Make Your Printing Too Valuable to Be Thrown 
Away 


66)7OBODY reads them, anyway. Nobody should. 

Half the second-class matter sent through the mails 
is trash,” a Chicago mail man is alleged to have said when 
apprehended after burning a lot of second-class mail mat- 
ter because the burden was too great. 


your inks give you 
‘, trouble, try Grady’s. 
3 e His Chicago made 


==» inks will satisfy you. 


We can appreciate the feeling of that mail man. We 
have sometimes thought of him upon arriving at the 
office to find several hundred separate and distinct ap- 
peals for aid, help and succor. 


ROBERT F. GRADY CO. 


Mfrs. High-Grade Printing Inks 
30-32 So. Clark St., Chicago : Telephone Central 5068 


Our usual system of sorting such mail is to throw away 
that which, from its outside covering, looks cheap. It 
saves time. We know that the appeal sent out cheaply 
is cheap. That which looks as though the sender had 
thought enough of his proposition and cur taste for the 
artistic to present his case through the use of good paper 
and better printing, always receives our attention. We GOOD ELECTROTYPES 
believe from observation, that ours is the general method. 

Then consider those offices where a mail clerk or office 
boy is entrusted with sorting the mail. I[sn’t it natural 


Require Less Make-Ready 


that the sorter should keep the “rich” looking pieces to Than Inferior Plates 

send through to the boss, tossing the rest into the yawn- 

ing waste paper basket? Certainly it is, and better class PRINT BETTER AND LAST LONGER. 
printing always receives better class attention. CALL AND SEE US, WRITE OR PHONE 


Therefore, when selling the next broadside tell your 


customer the little story of the Chicago postman who was DINSE, PAGE & COMPANY 


a critic of printing, for its nine chances out of ten the 


stuff he threw away looked worthless and the remainder ELECTROTYPERS 
he saved and delivered looked as though someone had 725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
spent real money in preparing it, making it too valuable Phone Harrison 7185 


to be ruthlessly destroyed. 


Busy or Slack, No Points We 
L 4) C k- sa Iw HAA GH A TOA A 


HEN business slackens the test of success in printing comes 
Courtesy through the ability to hold customers gained while demand 

was greater than supply. The buyer who has not felt satis- 
Promptness 


fied will go elsewhere for any work he wants done. Lack of any of 
Numerous Type Faces eh aes 
Spee toe : the above points may determine his attitude. 
Quantity Unlimited 


Ample Equipment 


. . Both production and value need to be reckoned in the summing up 
Best Machinery, Tools g ul 


es of all charges. 
Expert Workmen to 
. Printing you are ashamed of.is money thrown away. 
Able Executives 


Cost must enter into the final analysis and deficiencies increase cost. 


Ghod Managem Bag When all the points enumerated are combined in one house it means 
competition is impossible by those lacking any of them. 


Genuine Efficiency as i 
I arge Press Facilities Our progress indicates how well we have observed these essentials. 
Extensive Bindery 

These twelve points enable Telephone Harrison 6280 


us to give everyone the acme Private Exchange to All Departments 


of service and insure two 
others— 


Fine Printing Peterson Linotyping Co. 
at Farr Prices 523-529 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 


000 
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John Samsey Company has moved from 1591 Colum- 
bus Road to 312 High avenue. 


The Snyder Printing Company, Cleveland, was incor- 
porated for $50,000 October’ 15 by C. J. Snyder and 
L. H. Blase. 


The Acme Print Shop, Bucyrus, Ohio, has been pur- 
chased by Orbin Keplinger, who took possession Octo- 
ber 20. The business was originally established by R. 
L. Knabenhans, formerly of Galion. 

Fred Bosgert has purchased the printing plant of the 
Cotter-Palmer Printing Company, 219 North Main street, 
Toledo, from Harry C. Singer. Mr. Singer has estab- 
lished a new concern under the name of the Singer Print- 
ing Company, which has purchased the McLaughlin plant, 
124 Erie street, in the same city. 


The Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
is greatly increasing the equipment of its electrotype 
foundry. One of the recent installations is that of a 
complete 2,000 ampere Boissier plating unit. 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


525 CAXTON BuILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAKE-UP SERVICE SPACING MATERIAL 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND 


MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, "BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM 
HAVANA, BUENOS A/RES, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 


Roesch to Organize Australian Printers 
UGENE ROESCH, secretary of the Indianapolis Typo- 


theta, has offered his services to the printers of Aus- 
tralia who are contemplating an organization similar to, 
or as a branch of, the United Typothetze of America. 
Negotiations were opened some time ago when B. E. Pike, 
of Besley & Pike, Brisbane, Austr alia, visited the 
United States and investigated the operation of the U. T. 
A. Mr. Pike was very much impressed and took back 
with him a proposal whereby U. T. A. methods may be 
applied in Australia, and the affairs of Australian master 
printers thereby revolutionized. 

Commenting on the plan the British & Colonial Printer 
& Stationer has the following to say: 

“Knowing the unsatisfactory state of the organization 
of printers in Australia, Mr. Pike was much impressed by 
the very high efficiency attained in the organization of the 
United States printing trade. During his stay in America, 
Mr. Pike was able to make a thorough inspection of the 
headquarters of the United Typothete, and was received 
in friendly fashion by Mr. Borden, secretary of the U. T. 
A., Mr. Roesch and Mr. Estey, director of the U. T. A. 
Advertising Bureau, and with their assistance was enabled 
to obtain a comprehensive insight into the purposes, 
methods and achievements of this remarkable organiza- 
tion. 

“Returning to Australia, he not only brings first-hand 
information about the many aetivities of the U. T. A—in 
connection with technical educational facilities, the carry- 
ing out of research and the collecting of technical infor- 
mation, the provision of advertising service for members, 

, but he brings also a practical proposition for an 
attempt to provide a similar organization for Australia. 


The Scheme Proposed 


“Mr. Pike had much conversation, in Chicago and New 
York, with Eugene Roesch, secretary at Indianapolis. 
The very interesting outcome of this was that Mr. Roesch 
expressed willingness to go to Australia and help in doing 
for Australian printers what the U. T. A. is doing for its 
members in America. And Mr. Pike, on behalf of Aus- 
tralian printers, took particulars of a definite offer from 
Mr. Roesch, specifying the terms cn which he would un- 
tertake the work. This offer Mr. Pike has now put before 
the master printers of Australia, and he stronzly recom- 
mends its acceptance. 

“Briefly, Mr. Roesch’s terms are the provision of return 
transportation between New York and Australia for him- 
self and family—a matter of about $2,590 each way—and 
six months’ salary during preliminary work, at the end 
of which period he promises to have formed an organiza- 
tion which will take care of his salary and expenses while 
in Australia at the rate of $10,000 a year. He is confi- 
dent that such an organizaticn as would result from his 
efforts would bring Australian printers an increase of 
profits averaging 10 per cent.” 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and Prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirsey Zinc 


A Mines,etc. This valuable Reference Book fret. Write for ite 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 


Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 


ing maximum profitse Submit your Litcrature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross- Gould 
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Winter Frontier Bond 
Rollers A Moderately Priced Pole 


Dried Bond Paper of 
Distinctive Value 


Think of them NOW! 
Don’t wait until your 
pressman reports trouble. 
And when that Roller TRADE 4 MARK 


Problem looms remember Se, ) 
the largest and best | | 
equipped Roller 
Factory in the West 


LA SALLE PAPER.CO. 


Chicago Roller Co. 171-173 N. DEARBORN ST. 
Manufacturers of CHICAGO 
High Grade Printers’ Rollers eo ees el 
564-600 W. Harrison Street Telephone Randolph 3640 
Chicago SS SS 


Branch Factory: 1297 E. Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio We Specialize in Bonds and Ledgers 


Complete Service 
to Printers 


LINOTYPE 
LUDLOW : MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


MAKEUP MATERIAL 


Our Large Modern Plant and Force of 
Skilled Craftsmen Guarantees 


Quality—Service 


FRANK H. AKERS, Pres. HOMER E. DUNN, Vice-Pres. 
WM. A. ANGUS, Mer. 


SEVENTH FLOOR—FRANKLIN BUILDING 


720 SoutH DrEARBoRN St., CH1caco, ILL. PHONES HARRISON 6257-6258 


The Perfection Linotyping Co. 


BEN > PRIA NROEENSNLO NT Ey 


| Wm. C. Richards, Representative. 


DETROIT and MICHIGAN 


Chicago’s Franklin-Typothetae Sotherns and Ed Wynns 
sponsored a three-hour laugh for Detroit when they pre- 
sented “The Sick Print Shop” before an audience quick 
to catch its shafts. The way the audience received it pro- 
duced a detonation in streets bounding the Board of 
Commerce; perhaps a more valuable effect is found in 
the number of new applicants for membership in the 


Typothete-Franklin Association of Detroit attributed to 
the play. 

The play was given October 23. Within three days 
22 unaffiliated firms had applied for membership. The 
usual entertainment of the craft draws an average of 
between 80 and 120. With the Chicago employer-per- 
formers as their guests of honor, 308 Detroiters had 
dinner in the board banquet room preceding the theatri- 
cals, and 260 more crowded the balconies when the cur- 
tain rose. 

“The Sick Print Shop” was received with the same 
hilarity that greets a profiteering landlord who falls and 
breaks his leg, and in spots there was time out while 
gentlemen in the audience who had rolled off their seats 
got back into more dignified position Ethel Russell, for- 
merly of Ziegfeld’s Follies and now in motion pictures, 
who was the original Ima Swift, the sick print shop’s 
stenographer, when the play was first produced at the 
Commodore in New York, stood out in the cast as the 
only woman among the tired business men. 

Besides Miss Russell, these Chicago T. B. men took 
part: Thomas S. Quin, Johnson & Quin; Marion S. Bur- 
nett, Marion S. Burnett Company; E. J. McCarthy, 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company; R. B. Nelson, 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company; James H. Rook, James H. 
Rook Company; William H. Sleepeck, Sleepeck-Helman 
Printing Company; E. E. Laxman, James H. Rook Com- 
pany; D. Fenn, Metropolitan Syndicate Press, and 
F. W. Randolph, perpetrator of the piece, of the Typothe- 
te-Franklin Association of Detroit. 


A break in paper prices within 90 days is more logical, 
in the opinion of F. W. Starling, of the Seaman-Patrick 
Company, than the contention of some manufacturers 


that demand will hold the market where it is. 


“The entire proposition,” he says, “reverts back to the 
law of supply and demand. Printers can figure out the 
trend of the market by asking if it is curtailing the volume 
of their business. If it is, and your customers are not 
going to buy printing, particularly advertising printing, 
until paper prices come down, theyll come down. You 
don’t need to worry about your business being bad for 
any great length of time on account of high prices. 

“The paper business is dependent on you for so much 
of its volume of business that it is not long after the 
printing business gets bad before the paper business 
inevitably will follow suit. The only other factor is the 
publishing business, and it does not seem reasonable 
that the advertiser will hold up business on the printer, 
due to the high cost of paper, and give business to the 
publisher at a high price, the publisher’s high prices 
being due to the same cause. 

“Some time must elapse, naturally, with the market in 
the condition it is, for the lack of business in the printing 
business to be reflected in lack of orders for the paper 
mill. The wholesaler who for some time past has had 
practically no stocks on hand of staple goods, has taken 
advantage of the lull in printing to bring his stocks to 
normal. After that stage has passed, the mills can, if 
they choose, bring their stocks—now entirely exhausted 
in most lines—up to normal before exerting pressure for 
lower prices on the people who supply them with raw 
materials. 

“On an average it takes three carloads of raw materials 
to make one carload of paper, so the price of paper is 
largely determined by the price of raw materials, prin- 
cipally coal, sulphite and soda pulp. Labor is not so 
much a factor.” 


Present sub-normal production in some printing plants 
in Detroit has caused actual costs to soar, and the trade 
believes that no printer can reduce selling prices under 
existing conditions. The only possibility it sees that will 
justify a cut is a reduction in the cost of raw materials. 


During the period from April 7 to September 28 the 
Detroit Employers’ Association reports a reduction in 
working force of 79 plants from 198,705 to 176,108, a 
decrease of 22,597, or 1.4 per cent. 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate mounting problems of many perplexed 
printers, big and little, and is the equipment you will eventually 
adopt, whether you do specialty work, book and magazine work, labels or post cards. 


Many of our plate equipments are explained in detail in our illustrated free booklet, 
“Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment.” 


WRITE-«GS “OR 


ANY DEALER IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES FOR A FREE -COPY 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 124 S. Wells Street NEW YORK OFFICE, 71 W. 23rd Street 
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A comparison of cost figures for April, May, June and 


July show the following increases: 


Hand composition 


Small cylinder 
Medium cylinder 
Large cylinder 
Bindery C 
Bindery D 


The official publication of the Typothete-Franklin 


Association comments: 


“In years gone by, the short-sighted policy of cutting 
prices in the hope of keeping costs down proved its 
falsity. Today the part of wisdom calls for curtailment, 
care of credits, the covering up of new production 
machinery and the maintenance of selling prices at the 
same levels, even thcugh the margin of profit is cut down 


by increased manufacturing costs.” 


The readjustment of business in Detroit from war to 
a peace basis is illuminatingly indicated by the following 
figures issued in the October Trade Letter of the National 


Bank of Commerce: 


June 
Over nOrimale «soc. <. 43.90 
ona wre cee oe hoot 8 40.24 
Below normal’ x22"... <.: 15.8 


The figures also strikingly illustrate the fact that in 
the readjustment, business is being bumped and the num- 
ber of firms running below normal is fast increasing. 


Advance in cost 
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Printers - 
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Shops 


215-23 West 
Congress Street 


18 


Shop Phone 
Harrison 1474 


Examine Our Line of 
New and Used Mach 
and Outfits 


UTUUTLUTLELLLUAULLLLG LULL. 
ITTV CULL COLL 


See 

September 
14.63 
40.24 
45.13 


AF. WAN 


MACHINERY CO 


714-16 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


rinting Machinery 


New and Used Machinery for 
Newspapers - Folding Box Manufacturers 


THAUNUUUUNUUINNAIL 
TT 


Cylinder Presses 
Two-Rev. and Drum 


Platen Presses 
Automatic Presses 
Lee 2-Rev. Presses 
Proof Presses 

Bag Presses 

Paper Cutters 
Automatic Cutters 
Lever Cutters 


Cylinder Cutting and 
Creasing Presses 


Flat Cutters and Creasers 
Folders 

Stitchers 

Punching Machinery 
Embossers 


Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Goods 


Complete Printing Outfits 


inery 
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Our Classified Ads 


Phone: 
HARRISON 6888, 
6889 

NER PROP. 
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Production Increased Over 150% 


The Christensen Latest Type 
Standardized Stitcher-Feeding 
Machine is adapted for short runs 
and many changes. Any number 
of stitches can be used. High 
speed, easy adjustments. Saves 
labor and floor space. 


This machine is a NEW design. Don’t 
confuse il with our former machines. 


o 7K have had the Christensen 
past six months,” says a Chi 


“and we find it a great time saver. 


Stitcher on our floor for the 
cago printer and publisher ; 
It has increased our pro- 


duction over 150%. We get better work and are able to keep 


our delivery promises better than heretofore. 


we have made a very good buy. 
machine too highly.” 


PIONEER MAKERS OF 
STITCHER-FEEDERS 


We feel that 
We cannot recommend the 


Address nearest office 
for full details 


CHICAGO OFFICE—Harnett, 
Weatherly, Hoffert, Ine., Room 
469-71, Transportation - Bldg., 
609 So. Dearborn St. 


GEO. R. SWART & COMPANY, 
Eastern Agts., Marbridge Bldg., 
New York City. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS—J. H. 
Schroeter & Bros., 133-135-137 
Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY 
co., Ltd., -Canadian Agents, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MA- 
CHINERY CO., 63 Farrington 
St., London, E. C. 


Christensen Machine Co. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PREs. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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and Save 
Steps 


This steel 
galley cabinet 
occupies 27x59 
inches and 


CONSERVE FLOOR SPACE 


holds 
600 galleys 
536"x24". 


Just the 
Cabinet for the 
Catalog Department 


We Build Storage Cabinets to order that 
will fill your requirements, conserve, ” 
floor space, and cost little more than the 
cumbersome wood goods. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


313 South Clinton Street 


The Money 


Saving Service 
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Specializes in Print Shop 
Appraisements 
Useful in 


Accountancy, Cost System 
and Insurance 


Now is the time to purchase as 


Summer Rates Are Now On 


We also make 


Special Club Rates 


WILD EOS 
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Lloyds Appraisal Company 
Transportation Bldg. CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 
DES MOINES, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, MEMPHIS 
PITTSBURGH AND ST. LOUIS 


WATERMARKED 


A BOND PAPER GOOD ENOUGH FOR FINEST STATIONERY, AT A PRICE 
SUITABLE FOR USE ON ALL OFFiCE FORMS AND BLANKS 


List of Distributors 


Acme Paper Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Leslie-Donahower Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Meikle & Wood 
Baltimore, Md. 


Moser Paper Company 
Chicago, III. 


Royal Card & Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Standard Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 


Complete line of white and nine distinct colors on hand at mill at all times 


MILLS AT 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


SALES OFFICE 


MENASHA, WIS. 
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and Wisconsin 


The membership committee of the Milwaukee Typo- 
thete, of which Chas. F. Dietas is chairman, held a noon- 
day luncheon on Monday, October 18th, at the Hotel 
Medford, for the purpose of arranging plans to start a 
membership drive. 

The attendance was large and enthusiastic. Mr. Dietas 
presided, calling on Mr. Rotier, president of the Milwau- 
kee Typothete, and Executive-Secretary Penhallow, who 
in short, clear talks covered the work and worth of the 
Milwaukee Typothete and urged all present to aid in in- 
creasing the membership to 100 per cent. 

The Milwaukee Typothete now numbers ninety active 
members, but there are a few Milwaukee printers who 
have not yet affliated with it. This drive for member- 
ship is to plant the torch of progress, as represented by 
the U. T. A. emblem, at the entrance of every Milwaukee 
printer’s office. 


Paper Cutters and Perfection Safety Quoins Folding Machines 
Cutting Knives Electric Welded Chases Wire Stitchers 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co.’s Service Station 


JACOB RUESCH 


PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINISTS AND ERECTORS 
Phone Broadway 1537 


Whitmore’s Gear Protective Composition 


485 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHARLES S. UTZ, Pres.-Treas. 
WALLACE P. ALLEN, V. Pres.-Sec’y. 


Milwaukee 
Printers Roller Co. 


Printers 


Rollers 


AND 


TABLET COMPOSITION 


Printing Machinery 


OFFICE 
Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A meeting of the executive board of the Wisconsin 
State Franklin Club was held at Hotel Medford, Mil- 
waukee, October 16. Those present were: George J. 
Nash, president, Eau Claire; Jonathan Boothby, vice- 
president, Menominee; Richard J. Meyer, secretary-treas- 
urer, Appleton; Rudolph Haessler, Milwaukee; George 
Harrington, Oshkosh; Frank Cantwell, Madison; H. C. 
Hansen, Marinette; Fred Merton, Waukesha; Dean Louis 
E. Reber, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin; 
W. H. Bridgeman, University of Wisconsin; Robert G. 
Lee, chief of membership division, United Typothete of 
America, Chicago; Karl A. Estey and George V. Vierling, 
special representatives, United Typothete of America, 
Chicago; and Walter G. Penhallow, executive-secretary 
of the Milwaukee Typothete. 

An important action of the session was the passing of 
a motion that the Wisconsin State Franklin Club under- 
write the United Typothete of America “Three-Year 
Plan” to help isolated printers obtain cost finding sys- 
tems, educational business courses and other member- 
ship privileges. 

This is the first step toward forming a state-wide organ- 
ization affiliated with the United Typothetze of America. 


You can’t keep a good man down! At least that is 
what Milwaukee printers are saying of Frank Wilke, 
for twice during the last two weeks Mr. Wilke has been 
called upon to speak before printer’s organizations in 
various parts of the country. He spoke in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on October 21 and again on October 28 at the monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Franklin-Typothetae. At both 
meetings he spoke on “The Possibilities of the Small 
Shop,” and was given an enthusiastic reception. The 
activities of the Milwaukee Typothetae are making them- 
selves felt beyond the state lines, and its fame and that 
of its members is spreading rapidly. Milwaukee printers 
are proud of the fact that Mr. Wilke is a member of the 
local association. That he will be able to carry the name 
“Milwaukee” before many other printers’ organizations 
during the next few months, goes without saying, and 
negotiations are already under way to have him speak in 
several other cities. 


Two new members have been taken into the fold, 
Radtke Bros. & Kortsch and the Pleyte Print Company, 
both joining the Milwaukee Typothetz last month. 


The Chippewa Printery, at Chippewa Falls, Wis., re- 
cently added a new Kelly press to its already well- 
equipped plant. 

Milwaukee News—Continued on page 64 


Laudon-Nuzum 


Electrotypé G : 


1I33°135-MICHIGAN STREET 
6°" FLOOR MONTGOMERY BLDG. 


MilwaukeeWis. 
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Wizard Enamel 


The Paper with a Reputation 


We have a very fine 
assortment of sizes 
and weights in stock 


Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
341 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phone Broadway 1592 
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W. C. Howland, Representative, 1005 Federal Reserve Bank Building 


George H. Scruton, proprietor of the Sedalia Demo- 
crat, was elected president of the Demccratic Press Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, at the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization held in the Hotel Jefferson, Monday afternoon, 
October 11. Gale Johnson, Mexico Intelligencer, was 
elected vice-president and secretary and Omar D. Gray 
of the Sturgeon Leader, treasurer. 

About 169 members of the association attended the 
meeting. The program consisted of a luncheon, followed 
by inspirational talks on the national and state campaigns 
by H. J. Blanton, proprietor of the Paris Appeal who 
retired as president of the association after ten years’ 
service; President Scruton, Secretary Johnson and Col. 


Charles L. Wood, of Rolla. 


Detroit Printer President of D. M. A. A. 
OSEPH MEADON, of the Franklin Press, Detroit, 


was elected president of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association at the convention held in Detroit, October 27. 
28 and 29. F. W. Hunt, of Canada, was selected as 
vice-president, Louis Balsam, Walpole, Mass., as secre- 
tary, and Frank Pierce, New York City, as treasurer. 

The convention was one of the most successful ever 
held, with 535 delegates registered from every section 
of this country and Canada. This is much larger than 
the combined registration for the Cleveland 1919 and 
Chicago 1918 conventions. 


MNOUNCINS 


ing literature. 


and weights. 


Phone, write or ask our salesman for new sample brochure. 


MIDLAND PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


322 West Washington Street 


Carried in both wove and laid, in an ample range of sizes 


Arbitration of the demands of union printers for an 
increase of from $38.00 to $52.80 a week has begun and 
a decision is now awaited. Two representatives have 
been selected by the printers, L. Fuchs and F. Raithel, 
and two by the employers, F. W. Corley, of the Con P. 
Curran Printing Co., and Warren Skinner of the Skinner- 
Kennedy Stationery Co. These four selected Judge Caul- 
field as the fifth member of the arbitration board, the 
findings of which will be binding to both sides. The 
five met Tuesday, October 19, and the employers and 
the employes submitted their claims. Judge Caulfield 
said he would make a decision just as soon as he pos- 
sibly could do so. 


The Britt Printing Company, St. Louis, announces an 
increase in its capitalization to $100,000 and the installa- 
tion of additional Monotype equipment, together with 
more machinery for its cylinder, job press and bindery 
departments. 


St. Louis is the largest railroad tariff printing center 
in the United States and it was anticipated that when the 
railroads went back to private ownership this branch of 
the printing business would be very busy. Owing to 
threatened increase in printing costs, however, this work 
is now being held up and practically no tariffs have been 
ordered printed for some time, the employers say. 


A new line of cold-pressed writing with a rich finish; opacity 
and a surface upon which ink dries cuickly. 


While particularly suitable for financial bulletins, it is 
equally satisfactory for letterheads, envelopes and advertis- 
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TWO 
FACES 
THAT 
HAVE 
STOOD 
THE 
TEST 


ve 
Established 
1912 


LEE WINSTON J. B. MUELLER 
TYPE TYPE 


Beeline tRADE | 


Who we are and what we do. 
W-* are 


Monotype Specialists | 


We do all kinds of hand and machine composition 
for the trade, including the make-up. 

We sell display and body type in fonts. 

We sell all kinds of quads and spaces. 

We sell labor-saving and strip rule, leads and slugs 


Quality the Best—Quantity Unlimited. 
Out-of-town orders filled same day. 


| the hand work, or, better still, 
We will deliver the pages to you ready to print. 
We will do the work, you pay the bills— = 
What more do you expect? 
If you need our new catalog, say so! 


MONOTYPE. Axprounpry CO 
114 North Third Street | 
SIT. LOUIS; MO: 


We will do your machine composition and you do | 
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DESIGNERS 
“ENGRAVERS 
/ FLECTROTYPERS) ¥ 
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PROCESS: 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CGHICAG® 


WATERMARKED 


~. The Business Bond 


Send your order to the 
nearest paper merchant 
as listed below: 


All sizes and weights in White and Blue, 
Pink, Goldenrod, Buff, Canary, Green, 
Primrose, Gray, Russet on hand at mill. 


Vee 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Leslie-Donahower Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meikle & Wood 
Baltimore, Md. 


Midland Paper Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Pratt Paper Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Standard Paper Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sutphin Paper Co. 


| | ARTESIAN Bola ». 


Neweyork;, Naive 


Paper Company 
Pa Pact & [STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
SHinS Office: MENASHA, WIS. 


Whiting-Plover 
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CLINE -WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most economical power and 
control of printing machinery 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


Used by the Best 
Known Printers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Obtaining the Right Boys for Apprentices 


OW to secure the right class of boys for apprentices 

has long been a problem confronting the plant 
owner who wishes to further his own interests and those 
of the industry by turning out high class journeymen. 

To pick up the first boy who comes along or to take the 
lad who applies for the job of errand boy, has been the 
accustomed practice. This has not always worked out 
well, and through many discouragements and much loss 
the plant owner has come to regard the apprentice as an 
evil to be handled by Smith, across the street. 

The logical way to better the class of apprentices is 
to appeal to the parents of the boys themselves. Con- 
vince the folks at home that printing is not only a de- 
lightful and interesting occupation but one having mone- 
tary returns as well. Tell them of the general education 
to be gained through the printing business, for it is true 
that the printer becomes one of the best read among men. 
Point out the business opportunities and the art side of 
printing, and see if the new apprentice who responds 
isn’t a more apt pupil, a more earnest worker than some 
of those who have done so much to discourage the train- 
ing of youths as printers. 

How to gain the ear of the parents is a simple matter. 
Each local association could and would glady aid to the 
extent of placing small co-operative display advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers, with the answers directed 
to the association, which can in turn place the boys to the 
best advantage. 


Kansas Has Oldest Printing School 


HE Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 

Kan., claims the oldest printing school in any college 
in the United States. The first course was established at 
the Kansas school in 1875. 


real selling force, r 
superior article it advertises. 
‘Making pictures—CUTS 


urposes—is our business. 


the different 


he point we wish to emphasize is, that 
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rborn Street, 


co 
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This advertisement is printe 


CHICAGO 


mprehensive and consistent ever issued. 


dence is practically eliminated.” 


d from a nickelsteel ‘‘GLOBETYPE.”’ 
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S king 
of Type— : 
j 

No printer who is in business to make money can 

afford to run his composing room without an abun- 

dant supply of type and spacing material. Weknow 

from experience—and we say to any printer with 


absolute sincerity—you cannot afford to let your 
compositors hunt and pick sorts of any kind. When 
sorts are picked from “live” jobs, then waste and 
inefficiency are compounded. If we could state this 
fact more forcefully to you, we would do so. 


We installed our battery of Monotypes for your bene- 
fit—to increase the capacity of your composing room. 
But when we have set your type, and have furnished 
a few sorts for alterations, we have rendered only a 
part of the service that we are prepared to give. 


You should not be satisfied with anything less than 
maximum efficiency in your composing room—and 
you cannot have maximum efficiency so long as your 
men lack material. We have organized our type 
supply department so that you may have what you 
want, when you want it. Let us tell you about it. 


Smith- PeCarthy 


COMPOSITION-MAKEUP-MATERIAL 


508 South Dearborn Street ¢ Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 


PMiseliomAwol RICTLY TRADE PLANT, 
HAVING NO PRESSROOM OR PRESSROOM 
CONNECTIONS AND IS OPERATED UNDER 
THE STANDARD COST SYSTEM, ALL OPER- 
ATIONS BEING ELECTRICALLY CLOCKED. 
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PAPER 
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Writing Paper Market Remains Steady 


HERE has been little change in the writing paper 

situation during the past thirty days, according to 
H. V. P. in Wroe’s Writings. The volume of new busi- 
ness reaching the mills continues to be somewhat cur- 
tailed as compared to the earlier months of the year, this 
authority declares, but the writing paper mills have not 
as yet felt and will not feel for some time the effect of 
the tendency towards restricted buying, as they are still 
several months behind in their orders. Dealers’ stocks 
are, in the main, in a depleted condition, and no oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for the accumulation of a re- 
serve stock either on the part of the mill or the dealer. 

The danger in the situation lies in the fact that buying 
may be withheld to a time when the need for writing 
paper becomes imperative to the printer to take care of 
the urgent requirements of the ultimate consumer, who in 
turn has delayed his purchase of stationery in the belief 
that the tendency of prices is towards lower levels. The 
result might be that mills would again find themselves 
overloaded with orders and this condition, even though 
of short duration, is quickly sensed by dealers in raw 
materials and reflected in the raw material market. 

The production of paper is increasing slowly, by rea- 
son of improved traffic conditions and more efficient 
labor, this same writer states. Transportation problems 
will again come to the forefront during the winter months 
because of the heavy movement of fuel and grain. The 
outlook of H. V. P. is optimistic as far as the printer is 
concerned, for he says: “In view of decreasing sales of 
other commodities, manufacturers in many lines are plan- 
ning increased advertising campaigns which will stimu- 
late the demand for printing.” 


Alling & Cory Company Entertains 


MOok than 300 printer customers and friends of the 

Alling & Cory Paper Company, of Pittsburgh, at- 
tended the “Open House and Warren Day” of that firm 
recently. The guests came from all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland. 

The visitors were taken through the various depart- 
ments of the company, including the recently installed 
advertising and service department, which has as its pur- 
pose the rendering of complete service to the printer in 
regard to dummies, combinations of paper stock and 
helping to choose the right paper for each job. 

At the luncheon served in the evening A. H. Smith, 
vice-president and general manager of the Pittsburgh 
division of the company; W. D. Rogers, of the S. D. 
Warren Company, and Jesse W. Clark, of the same firm, 
spoke on various phases of the paper industry. 


AMME RM, 
° BOND : 


“The Utility Buciness Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND for a 
set of ports 
foltos that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 
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Why There Is a Paper Shortage 


HE amount of paper consumed in obtaining the four- 

teenth census is staggering, according to the Fourth 
Estate, which, in a recent issue, tells of 2,590,000 blanks 
costing $22,150 being consumed in getting information 
by the enumerators. For making tabulation cards after 
the field statistics had been gathered, required 1,200,000 
pounds of paper. Special schedules for agricultural in- 
formation required 15,500,000 specially prepared sheets, 
while illustrative samples showing the correct prepara- 
tion of these took 750,000 additional sheets. Applica- 
tion blanks for enumerators required 375,000 sheets. Ad. 
ditional paper requirements were: 550,000 illustrative 
schedules, 100,000 test schedules, 125,000 absent family 
schedules, 6,000 military and naval population blanks 
and 650,000 other special blanks. 

There is still the manufacturing census to be com. 
pleted, which requires 125,000 copies of a four-page 
schedule, and about seventy-five special schedules. There 
are sixty-four separate schedules for mines and quarries 
alone. 

When the whole is completed, there will be publica- 
tion of statistics which for the 1910 census filled eleven 
volumes, a total of 12,050 pages. Of these 5,000 sets 
were printed, or 60,250,000 pages. The present census 
will-be of about the same proportions. 


Western Newspaper Union Buys 


Paper Mill 
‘ee Western Newspaper Union has purchased the mills 


of the Menasha Paper Company at a purchase price 
between three and four million dollars. 

To buy the property, a new Wisconsin corporation, the 
Great Western Paper Company, was organized. H. H. 
Fish is the president; J. B. Jones, vice-president; C. L. 
Farnsworth, secretary-treasurer; Harry Ballu, general 
manager; Herbert H. Fish, Jr., assistant general manager, 
and George S. Johnston, sales manager. 

The new owners will market the mill product through 
paper jobbing branches of the Western Newspaper Union 
at Omaho, Des Moines, Oklahoma City, Fargo, Sioux 


City, Lincoln, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 


City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Billings, Wichita, Little 
Rock, Fort Wayne and Charlotte. 


Frank Schoenfield Says “Howdy” 


ITH miles of snow-capped mountains before my 
eyes, I can’t help sniffing in vigor and absorbing 
health out here,” writes Frank E. Schoenfield, of the 
Blunden-Lyon Company, from his cottage in Colorado. 
He has been out there since midsummer recovering from 
a nervous breakdown brought on, they say, by his trying 
to remember the frequent changes in paper prices. 

Frank sends greetings to his friends and thanks those 
who have helped keep his sales up during his absence. 
He will be away until midwinter and asks his friends to 
write. His address is Staine’s Cottage, Camp Stratton, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ee 
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Whitaker’s New Chicago Manager 
cas ee a 


you get dependable machines 
when you get 


MONITOR 


Stitchers 


Perforators 
Punchers 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Round Corner Cutters 
Bench Embossers 
Creasers and Scorers 


LATHAM 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Fulton and Ann Streets 
C. McLAUGHLIN, managing director of the De- CHICAGO 


* troit division of the Whitaker Paper Company, 
has assumed control of the Chicago office of that firm. 


Announcing a change in the 


Charles L. Just Typesetting Company 
218-220 South Clark Street CHICAGO 


which is now under the complete charge of Charles L. Just, 
whose personal attention will be given the needs of plant 


owners in Chicago and vicinity. 


The Charles L. Just Typesetting Company is fully equipped to fill 


orders and your work will be done as you want it—quickly and 


| correctly. 


Phone Wabash 7667-8 for one of our representatives. 
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Europe Offers Market for Exporters— 


Intertype President Tells of Finanical 
Conditions 
R. SWARTZ, president of the Intertype Corpora- 
* tion, returned from Europe October 3. While on 
the other side, Mr. Swartz made a survey of present busi- 
ness conditions and the outlook for future business. In 
a recent interview on the state of affairs and the outlook 
for American interests desiring to establish agencies over 
there, he said: 

“Conditions in Europe are still very much unbalanced. 
The settlement of international balances, thereby putting 
money exchange on a sound and steady basis, is the out- 
standing need. The thought has been expressed that the 
world financial system is obsolete and inadequate on 
account of its ‘artificiality. There must be some new 
system introduced which will stabilize exchange. Short- 
age of raw materials is a serious handicap, shortage of 
fuel a real menace. 

“England’s political difficulties are giving her great 
concern. England is also faced by labor troubles. The 
tenacity of the English is well known, however, and they 
will be able to handle the situation to the satisfaction of 
all interests, as they have in the past, and the settlement 
of the various problems will have a wholesome effect on 
the other European countries. Very few people realize, 
except in a vague way, just how well England has laid 
her plans for international trade. It would be well for 
some of our organizations to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the network of associations, banks and govern- 
mental departments constructed with a view of securing 
trade in every part of the world. 

“Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway accumulated 
considerable wealth during the war, and were spending 
money quite freely up to the middle of this year. The 
banking interests, however, are checking expansion 
through curtailing loans, and that financial policy is at 
present being felt in industrial circles, but this is only 
temporary. 

“An atmosphere of uncertainty prevails throughout 
Germany, and it is very difficult to forecast the immediate 
future. The country is losing a number of its younger 
business men, who are leaving to escape the burden of 
heavy taxation. Those remaining, however, are making 
a desperate effort to overcome the handicap which the 
war has put upon the country. The greatest problems are 
currency inflation, shortage of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. 

“France is recovering, although the French government 
so far has only advanced owners of plants in the northern 
part of France, which were destroyed by Germans, 25 
per cent of the amount necessary to replace them. This 
will gain a new impetus, however, on the first payment 
of indemnity by Germany. 

“Belgium is more fortunate, as the Germans had 
hoped to annex that country, and did not destroy any of 
the industrial plants. 


P. O. Pedersen, sales manager of the Linograph Com- 
pany, sailed early last month for Europe, where he will 
make a survey of business conditions for the purpose of 
opening sales agencies for the Linograph in European 
printing centers. He will be gone several months. 


Linotype Feature of Industrial Exposition 
ECENTLY there was held in the city of Bethlehem, 


Pa., an industrial exposition, and one of the most 
interesting features of the show was the Model 8 Lino- 
type in operation. 

The machine shown is the property of the Bethlehem 
Daily Globe, one of the leading evening papers in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Although the new Model 8 had been 
in operation in the Globe composing room only two 
days, J. M. Letch, manager of that plant, gladly met the 
request of the exposition management that the machine 
be transferred to the exposition building. 

With the Linotype was installed a telegraph outfit, and 
the 50,000 visitors to the exposition were kept posted 
on world happenings through the medium of printed 
bulletins. And it is estimated that the names of more 
than 5,000 interested persons were composed on the 
Linotype, and the slugs retained by them as souvenirs 
of the exposition. 


Goudy Joins Monotype Company 
REDERIC W. GOUDY, famous as a typographer the 


country over, was made art director of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company October 1. Mr. Goudy 
will have complete charge of the art department of the 
company. His engagement marks a forward step in 
typography, for his rare genius, which already has done 
so much to raise the art standards of printing, will be 
placed at the disposal of the trade throughout the coun- 
try by reason of his new connection. 

It will be remembered that one of the earliest impor- 
tant type faces designed by Mr. Goudy is the one known 
as Monotype No. 38. There is probably no man in this 
generation who has done more to nurture and direct the 
growing aspiration now apparent in the printing world 
than has this new member of the Monotype organization. 


Ludlow Enters Foreign Market 
RANK R. ATWOOD has obtained the foreign sales 


agency for the Elrod Slug Casting Machine and the 
Ludlow Typograph, both of which are manufactured by 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. Mr. Atwood 
is well known in printing circles, having been sales man- 
ager in the middle westeru district for the Intertype Cor- 
poration for a number of years, and previous to that with 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. Mr. Atwood will have charge 
of all foreign sales for the Ludlow company. His office 
will be maintained in the Tacoma building, Chicago. 


An additional new Hickock Ruling Machine together 
with an automatic Fuller Feeder is being installed by the 
Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, with the view of 
taking better care of their customers’ ruled orders. 


Midland Paper Company, Chicago, has added a new 
two-ton truck to its equipment. The company has also 
added “Midland Cold Pressed Writing” to its line of 
writings. 


With this issue Ben Franklin Monthly makes its ap- 
pearance in a new type dress—10 point Bodoni Book. 
Write and let us know how you like it. 


. 
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No More Turned Corners 
66) TECESSITY,” it has been said, “is the mother of 


invention.” 

While the statement itself has become a bromide, its 
truthfulness is daily borne out by new inventions to ease 
the load of labor or add to the comfort of man. Now 
comes still another invention to prove the statement cor- 
rect, for this month the Wm. A. Field Company, 638 
Federal street, Chicago, placed on the market a new de- 
vice to increase the efficiency of, the press room. 

Known as the “Doublefly” this press accessory has as 
its purpose the ending of pressroom and bindery delays 
through keeping the corners of paper stock flat as it 
comes from the press onto the jogger. It is the inven- 
tion of W. F. Whitman, president of the Excelsior Print- 
ing Company. The manufacturing rights have been pur- 
chased by the Field company. 


The “Doublefly.” 


Mr. Whitman has been in the printing business for 
nearly fifty years, during which time he has been con- 
stantly aware of the lost efficiency caused by the corners 
of paper turning up when the sheets are delivered by the 
fly. When such a thing occurs it has always been neces- 
sary, heretofore, to have the pressman pull out the offend- 
ing sheet, with danger to himself and usually with 
disastrous resuits to the sheet. This has been especially 
true in cold weather when static electricity is rife. Ad- 
ditional loss has come through the necessity of “hand 
jogging” a job before it can be taken to the bindery. 

Various methods, usually crude and home-made, have 
been devised by pressmen to overcome this fault, but it 
was not until Mr. Whitman invented his “Doublefly,” 
which acts with and derives its motive power direct from 
the press, that a practical solution of the problem was 
found. 

The invention is the result of years of study and ex- 
perimenting on the part of Mr. Whitman. Not so very 
long ago he found that the device had been made as 
efcient and “foolprcof” as possible, with the result that 
the Field Company took over the patent and are now 
manufacturing and marketing it. The inventor and 
manufacturers claim that it is now possible to print a 
large thin sheet on a run of a quarter million without a 
single turned corner. The immense saving through this 
easily can be recognized by the printer who has hereto- 
fore had to be constantly on the alert to prevent his fold- 
ers becoming clogged or has had to hand jog a job before 
it would be accepted by the bindery. 

The invention is simplicity itself, its attachment to the 
press easy and it demands no attention after once ad- 
justed. Printing plant owners who are constantly watch- 
ing for new equipment to keep their plants running at 
top-notch efficiency will do well to investigate the 


“Doublefly.” 


Bike Gls PRIN TINGS RIATES 


ANE 1@INIES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 


Personal 
Service Idea 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


605 South Clark Street, Chicago Harrison 8197 


A NEW LINE 
AND 


MODERAWEIZYSPRIGEL) 


JASMINE 


ey NEG APE SURGUS AONE 
RIPPLE FINISH 
22% x 28%4—3 Ply 
Stocked in 
BUFF HELIO 


BEUE WHITE 


Especially Suitable for 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MENU CARDS 
PROGRAMS 
FOLDERS 

COVERS 

FANCY CARDS 


Samples and prices on request 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Company 


535-539 South Franklin Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 2632 
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THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factoriese=_CINCINNA TI]—Houses in all large Cities 


NEW YORK BUFFALO PORE AR ce TORONTO, CAN. ROSARIO, ARG. SHANGHAT, CHINA 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOS MONTREAL, CAN. CORDOBA, ARG. HONG KONG 

ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE SAN TRRANCISCO WINNIPEG, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL CANTON. CHINA 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA LOS ANGELES LONDON, E. C., ENG. SAO PAULO, BRAZITI, HANKOW, CHINA 
DETROIT BALTIMORE FORT WORTH BUENOS "AIRES, ARG. MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY TIENTSIN. CHINA 


All raw materials entering into our Printing Inks are 


p R | N T I N G thoroughly tested. 


These raw materials are then scientifically mixed and 


| \ | ( S carefully ground by skilled Ink makers under the personal 


supervision of expert Department Superintendents. 
The resulting Ink is then further tested for body, color 


1a strength, tone, working qualities and finish. 
A Proofs are then printed for future comparison tests to 
a? insure a standard color, and together with a small can of 


the Ink filed away for use in subsequent comparison tests 


XN in maintaining the standard. 
NES The final result of this painstaking effort assures— 


QUALITY. 


The Ault 3 Wiborg Company would never have become the largest Ink 
Manufacturing Company in the World 1f the Quality of the 
Ink was not thus carefully guarded. 
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(Ohe Construction 
is ScientificeCO 


Modern Enjineerin3, Science 
has worked many wonderful 
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improvements and economies 
in the processes of industry — 


In the old-fashioned furnace the But in the PERFECTION the flames 
flames touch only the bottom cover the entire Pot—sides as 


In the construction of the of the Fat well as bottom 


Perfection Metal Furnace 


It shows a saving of nearly one-half in fuel and 
time required to melt a pot of metal 


It does this very simply by makin3 the outer shell conform exactly to the shape 
of inner pot. This confines the flames close to the pot, and the conical-shaped 
bottom permits the flames to reach up the sides, covering the entire pot. Thus 
the metal is melted in the shortest possible time, with greatest economy of fuel 
Thirteen different sizes and styles of the PERFECTION are made—one to suit every 


Linotyper, Intertyper, Stereotyper or Monotyper— burnin3, gas, Zasoline, coal or wood 
Ask us for specifications and price on the one that will be most efficient for your plant 


‘Barnhart ‘Brothers & Spindler 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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SOME RECENT INVENTIONS 


1.345,200—Roller for Printing-Presses. Lee La Tour and Alton 
F. Munnell, Omaha, Nebr., assignors of one-third to Warren Small, 
Omaha, Nebr. Filed may 29, 1919. Serial No. 300,768. 4 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—67.8.) 


1,345,200. 


2. An inking roller, comprising a shaft, a sheet wound upon 
the shaft and subjected to a heat approximately of 200 degrees, 
said sheet consisting of a part of the following ingredients which 
include approximately, in weight, aluminum flake, 2 lbs., lime, 
Y% lb., sulfur, 3% lbs., magnesia, 4 lbs., rubber, 40 lbs., and soften- 
ing agent. 


1,.344,939—Printing-Plate Clamp. William M. Evensen, Chicago, 
Ill, assignor to Goss Printing Press Company, a Corporation of 
Illinois. Filed Nov. 6, 1917. Serial No. 200,502. 29 Claims. (Cl. 
101—386.) 


2 1,344,939. 


5. A plate clamp operating with a slotted plate bed, and includ- 
ing in combination a plate clamping jaw, a body integral therewith 
and located within the slot in the bed plate, oppositely moving 
expanding members mounted in ways in said body, and means for 
forcing said expanding members outwardly laterally on both sides 
without movement along said body to expand and fasten the clamp 
in the slot. 


1,347,312—Printing-Press Chase. Clarence H. Weant, Baltimore, 
Md. Filed Oct. 11, 1919. Serial No. 339,628. 3 Claims. (CI. 
101— 391.) 


1,347,212. 


1. The combination of a printing press chase having ears on 
the inner edge thereof provided with recesses, a smaller chase 
adapted to fit within the said first named chase and resting in said 
recesses, two pins projecting through the first named chase and 
having beveled lower edges adapted to impinge against the beveled 
edge of the smaller chase and lock it in the first named chase, and 
a spring to release said pins when the first named chase is removed. 


Spreading Like Wildfire 


Over eight thousand Franklin Printing Price Lists 
have been adopted in the first nine months of 1920. 


bane 'y- -Eight Hundred Now In Use 


Food for thought, Mr. Printer! 
How can YOU function without it ? 
Write for details. 


| PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 221 Atlas Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


THE EUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Building step by step to the height of achievement from the foundation of 
an honest purpose. 


There are still some Printers throughout the country who 
have not tried our new development— 


Mutherford 


Forty Hlack Ink 


An Ink that will work on any grade of book paper. We 
want every Printer to try it. Those who have already 
used it are sending in repeat orders. 


Rutherford Forty Black sells for 40 cents per pound in 
lots of 25 pounds or more. 


Mirarol 


One of the best Liquid Ink reducers, sells for 
75 cents a pint can 
$3.75 a gallon can 


Cee 
TC 


Therréhs &lanciMine. Co. 
119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Bryant 8080 


120 West Illinois Street 142 North Fourth Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Factories: Rutherford, N. J. 


New Lines Recently Added 


OFFICIAL COVERS, 5 SHADES 
ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
POTOMAC COVERS, 14 SHADES 
BROADSIDE COVERS, 7 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
3 PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


REG. U. S. PAT OFFICE 


James Whure Paper Go. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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| “Proof of the 
Puddin’ is in 
the Eatin’ ” 


SK any printer in 
Chicago who has 
been getting our 
product during the past 
ten years what he thinks 
of our service and the 
quality of our work. 


Crooked slugs and high 
letters are practically 
unknown in our estab- 
lishment. 


It costs us money to 
keep up this high stand- 
ard of efficiency, but we 
consider it well spent. 


If you are not getting 
this service now, call us 
up on your next joband 
we will convince you 
that you can sidestep a 
lot of trouble by placing 
your order with us. 


7K 


Auto Deliveriesto Any Part of the City 


Mathews 


Typesetting Company 


Linotype Ludlow Lino-Tabular Hand 


COMPOSITION 
626 Federal St. 
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Harrison 4086-2083 
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MILWAUKEE NEWS 
(Continued from page 52) 


The fame of the sales division of the Milwaukee Typo- 
thete has spread to many different quarters as evidenced 
by the recent visit of Secretary Langdon, of the St. Paul 
Typothete, who made a special trip to Milwaukee to in- 

vestigate the manner in which this division operates. Mr, 
Langdon attended the regular weekly meeting held Oc- 
tober 15. After observing the plan as worked out here, 
he returned to St. Paul with the intention of applying 
the ideas obtained to a similar division to be started in 
his own organization. Mr. Langdon was visibly im- 
pressed with Milwaukee’s work as a whole and especially 
the fact that the sales division now represents 50% of the 
total mechanical payroll of the organization. 

Five new members have been added to the sales division 
within the last month. They are Weber Bros. Printing 
Company, Milwaukee Times, Broadway Press, Beyer 
Printing Company and Henry Wheeler Printing Com- 
pany. “AIL meetings are well attended, with the average 
running close to 100 per cent. Interest has grown rapidly 
since the new plan of operation was inaugurated recently. 


The Milwaukee Printing Company has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 
PAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


IMPORT PAPER CO. 


LARGEST D‘isTRIBUTORS OF 


Lightweight Papers 
Embossed Papers 


Also carry a general line of 
papers in stock including 


BONDS : INDEX BRISTOLS 
WRITINGS LEDGERs 


620 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Wabash 3342 
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DWIGHT IS RIGHT 


DWIGHT OFFSET PAPER is right for many 
purposes. Made particularly for offset presswork, it 
naturally has a quality and a finish that makes it 
desirable for booklets, folders, programs and such 
literature that demands a stout paper, a clean paper 
and one with bulk enough to it to give weight to 
your arguments. 


—of course, for’ offset it has no superior, that is 
natural. 


Dwight Offset.is to be advertised to users. Hence, 
it is known and will be better known. 


Every time you order Dwight Offset, you have speci- 
fied a paper that is already known, popularly approved 
and properly made. 


Today send for sample sheets. We'll gladly show you 
how it works. 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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When you want a good, 
medium priced bond 
paper, loft dried and rag 
ingredient, we recom- 
mend 


MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


Carried in stock, white 


and six colors, all sizes 
and weights. Colors 
stocked in No. 16 and 
No. 20 substance, 22x34, 
24x38 and 28x34. 


Swigart Paper Co. 


653 to 707 South Wells Street Chicago 


Complete information in booklet, 
“Rouse Handling vs. Man-Handling,” 
sent free upon request to 


For the Service Printer 
(Continued from page 27) 


the Curtis Publishing Company, which prints the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Country Gentleman, told the advertiser that he would 
have to sign a contract for advertisements to run at reg- 
ular intervals during a full year. The advertiser does 
not have the privilege of advertising when he wishes, but 
when Curtis says he shall. This, says Curtis, is for the 
good of the advertiser—spasmodic advertising encour- 
ages rush seasens and dull seasons, which are bad for 
business and bad for Curtis. 

Going further—an agency designed, or aided in the 
design of, most of those advertisements. 

In the final analysis we find the client has put great 
trust in, and has abided by, the decisions of his agency 
and the publishers—and his magazine and newspaper 
advertising probably pays him good returns! 

Perhaps you and I, as designers and printers of Direct 
Advertising, may some time put starch in our backbones, 
and learn to do as the agencies and publishers do. 

We may be able to refuse to print advertising literature 
as it comes to us, right or wrong. 

We may have our prices based upon merit and costs, 
and collect them without argument. 

We may be called upon to advise and assist our cus- 
tomers in the preparation of their printing before it is 
ready for the shop. We may insist that direct advertising 
be handled as a sound and proven selling force to be 
planned in groups or regular programs. 

When we do we'll make more money and, what is more, 
our customers will find that Direct Advertising is the 
most profitable advertising. 


PAT KAY. 


Within the Feeder’s Reach 


Result: 
1,000 More Impressions a Day—at Least. 
An Increase Worth While. 


THE ROUSE® 


PAPER-LIFT 


saves the time the pressfeeder 
ordinarily spends in obtaining 
new lifts of stock from the floor. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, CHICAGO 
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Extending 
Standard Service 


The old method of distribution, which 
takes time, money and patience, will 
be a thing unheard of 1n any efficient 
printing plant in the near future. 
Aside from its wastefulness in other 
respects, it is the work on which men 
will invariably lag. It is the leak 
through which your rightful com- 
posing room profits have escaped. 


The Non-Distribution System reduces to a min- 
imum the loss in this department. It conserves 
the time and energy of your compositors for 
constructive work, which of itself creates an 
interest, and for which you get paid. Saving of 
time in makeready on the press, and excellence 
in quality of product, are two of the incidental 
advantages of using new type on every job. 


We use this system in our own composing room 
because it pays. Let our representative tell you 
how we can extend its benefits to your plant. 


Standard Typesetting Co. 


701-703 South La Salle Street 
Telephones: HARRISON 3570-1-2 


Chicago 
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Catalog and Display Job 
Composition and Makeup 


SEVEN MACHINES—a Model 20, 

the only one in a trade plant in / 

Chicago, four multiples, a Ludlow, 

an Elrod Slug and Rule Caster, 
the most perfect copy marking system, excellent 
makeup, and the best shop organization in the 
Middle West. That is the combination that 
makes real display composition—the only kind 
we produce. 


We machine set type from 5 to 60 point. We 
do not print. 


. we ee oe | 
RULE-AND-FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
epee iA Le 


We produce better Lino-Tabler forms than any 
other trade plant in Chicago because we do not 
use linotype rules and spacing material. Our 
forms are solid—weigh one-third more than lino 
material—and will not shrink in lockup. 


PROMPT SERVICE—AUTOMOBILE DELIVERY 


ENGLEWOOD 1¥2£ C0. 


536-540 WEST 63rd ST., CHICAGO 
Phone Wentworth 3102 Starr M. Miner, Mer. 
Member U. T. A. 
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BOSTON..........516 Atlantic Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA..... 1106 Vine St. 
BALTIMORE...3515 N. Holliday St. 
NEW ORLEANS....425 Gravier St. 


ORAB eB keys ces 


Improved Magazine Blacks Without any Increase in Price 
Magazine Jet Black No. 7050 at 35 cents 1s our Best Seller 


Write, Wire, Phone, Call—Offices in all the principal cities. 


Sinclair & Walentine Co. 


NEW YORK: 605-611 West 129th Street 


CHICAGO Rar aae ss 
ST. LOUIS. .101-103 So. Seventh St. 
CLEVELAND...321 Frankfort Ave. 
10 OWA OLS WES 5 Bet, 184 Gladstone Ave, 


718 So. Clark St. 


| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA 2 


Highest Court Confirms Decision Favoring 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


F MORE than passing interest to the trade is the 

action of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which on October 4 denied a petition for a 
rehearing in connection with its decision handed down 
June 2, 1920, in favor of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany. 

This definitely confirms the decision that Hans Honig- 
mann is not the original inventor of certain mechanical 
features pertaining to automatic feeding devices for 
printing presses, named in his patent No. 1,074,720, and 
that the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s inventors are 
legally entitled to the patent covering the points con- 
tested. This action on the part of the Court of Appeals 
terminates a litigation extending over a period of six 
years. 


U. T. A. Offers New Service to Printers 
Continued from page 20 


specialized branch by the research department; the bu- 
reau of industrial relations will function in its behalf; 
the advertising bureau will be able to render particular 
service in the interests of the specialized member. In 
fact, the whole Typothete institution will be more readily 
dedicated to the service of the individual member. 

Frank M. Sherman, formerly director of the Trade 


composition department, has been selected to head the — 


department of specialized branches. He will maintain at 
international headquarters a bureau of information and 
service in behalf of members of the specialized branches, 
and carry on the organization, promotion and construct- 
ive work in behalf of the members. 


TORONTO.....2338 Richmond St., W. 
MONTRBEAL...... 46 Alexander Ave. 
WINNIPEG... .« 173 McDermott: Ave. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and other cities 
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Black that is Black = 
ac at is Black 3 
Have you noticed that much of the Type Printing in your 
favorite magazines is not as black as formerly? This grayness 


is due largely to inferior paper and increased press speed. 
Our chemists have made discoveries to meet those conditions: 
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Nationally Distributed— 


SYSTIEMS BON 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 


OZ 
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Distributors 


DPN ies cc canescens eves W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 


DP MIEAO NC ISA cicilesielicwiss sh oh as 56s os ee nee Sloan Paper Company 
APA UMO RB .5 052.00 a0 50 eee Baltimore Paper Company, Ine. 
DEMIS IN pee iete cieievt oe cvsis.sleigielsis & oe stab-s Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
SETA LO) eos ose cveeccs ees The Disher Paper Company 
BTIMEDING AGC) Stirs Sotels clas s.ccls occ sewees Swigart Paper Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
CRNOUN NATED occ cc ecco esse The Chatfield & Woods Company 
fOMRVALAND.......... The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HES TNIO DONG ORS ee Pratt Paper Company 
| THERE ROD Recacassescs The Union Paper & Twine Company 
MEP EISB UR Gee. sc cece cise ccdm sas Donaldson Paper Company 
Ti SSMS CGS (Mh (RS eee Benedict Paper Company 
HMSO NE Cr EULTESictete avele @ ciate eieysicie aye woacaie ese Blake, Moffiit & Towne 
JOC OTSA 7 01 Seen The Rowland Company, Ine. 
PUMPED NED ee Letra vlenaa\'e: e oeceieisiers sere aia J. P. Heilbronn Company 
IVEMENPAN PAL ISH F< orc ers ove se.e. ee epic oe The B. A. Bouer Company 
ARBEIT ASE OLDS Sos .0 0 0% aeons oie ts Minneapolis Paper Company 
/ REVENUE Bh stelei cores ay oes 6 dma wies 6 Clements Paper Company 
MPSS ING Ret lal cia e. 5 oyays. 06 ayeva soe. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BMW HAVEN... 0.00.6. 00. The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
| ROMAIN SO) ER ESetencyes ciaic/areie.o 8 breve evs wie J. E. Linde Paper Company 
| Miller & Wright Paper Company 
INORFOLK..... R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Ine., of Va. 
[Ooo AID ocean OR Carpenter Paper Company 
| PHILADELPHIA satan oe eee. A. Hartung & Company 
Riegel & Company, Ine. 
_ PITTSBURGH niprelnw nies General Paper and Cordage Company 
EAN IMM). i. a sisccs sees s C. H. Robinson Company 
Ree IUTAUN IDS ORE cece cess vances Blake, McFall Company 
ho Un Virginia Paper Company 
jsar LAKH CITY...... Carpenter Paper Company of Utah 
EE ECAINCTI SCO 32 ...c0scccscecceewe Blake, Moffit & Towne 
MMI MT NE nec cisss ievece cusie o-oo sre o aie ed American Paper Company 
WSPOKANE......... Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
KSPRINGEIELD, MASS............ Th: Paper House of N. EB 
ST. RMP LS rere stotetnic le coo aac ase, pscaGieies> b Beacon Paper Company 
PMBED ANT cyYele cle. cctcec cle sess ves BH. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
IMROUMLA ccc cc eee s Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
AWEESHINGTON....c00scce00- R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
'WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CAN..... The Barkwell Paper Co. 
EXPORT eS eIe Tas. widens ese A. M. Capen’s Sons, Ine., New York 


W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
ENVELOPES..United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


O matter where your plant is 

located, there is a SYSTEMS 
BOND distributor within easy 
reach. Any of the paper mer- 
chants listed in the opposite col- 
umn will give your inquiries 
prompt, careful attention. 


A request to any of the distribu- 
tors, or to us, will bring a copy 
of the new SYSTEMS BOND 
sample book. If you have not 
received one, send for it today. 


: EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


' 


General Sales Offices: 501 FirrH Avenug, New York 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 Conway Buitpinc, CuHicaco 


Putting Gold 
in the Golden Rule 


HE GOLDEN RULE has been interpreted in many 
yet it needs no interpretation. What it needs is 

universal application. It is clear, concise and all inclu- 
sive, and might be applied to the membership of the Franklin- 
Typothetae in these words: “'Give a fellow member the same 
opportuxtty to do your work as you expect and should have to 
do his work.” And if we all lived up to THIS interpretation— 
which means patronizing fellow members first, last and all the 
time—we would be putting gold in the Golden Rule, as well as 
developing, by close co-operation with our allied groups, an 
ever-strengthening bond of union to the end that our organiza- 
tion spirit may attain its greatest development. 


Patronize Your F cllow Members 


Trade Composition Association Employing Rulers and Binders 


A. R. BuckINcHaM.. et ee eee eee 15 S. Market St. | Accerspeck Ruitnec & BinpiNG Co.. .... 107 N. Market St- 
CHAMPLIN & Co., LINOTYPERS..... 2 W. Washington St. | [#A: Bommowe & Co... ... .... eee 310 S. Canal ‘Seam 
Cuicaco TypPEsETTING Co..... . .727 8. Dearborn’St.:|, CAxtTonwtine Co..2.......... ee... aeeO8 S! Dearborn 
EMPIRE LINOTYPING Co............ ..+.«.901 Plymouth Ct. "ijoun HADAryS: |... a . atethedee oe =e800"W. Grand seu 
ENGLEWOOD TYPESETTING Co...... en .536 W. 63rd St. | C. J. Farweut Co...... . piv ss os. desn626 So Clara 
Kerr-WHITMIRE [TYPESETTING Co.. 732 Sherman St *Gourp SekGse.....°.......).. = 157 W. Monroe St. 
Kitcore Linorypine Co.. e326. Madison St. J. L. Harpine Co.. 2 a. TRS SE 102 N. Wells St. 
Geo. C. JAGER, TYPESETTING Co. om 208-5; Dearborn St: | Paap C. MeGenRT coe -.. SER. RS 712 edepaee 
Cuas. L. Just Typesettinc Co.... ; 218 Sy Clark'St.| Parry RMRPITLE. PE eS A epee 
VW ceil ivPEsETTING Co... ole 4015 Ravenswood AVE RA Gornke © Co j Tale ; 626 Federal Sim 
Matuews TyprsetTinc Co........ : .626 Federal St. Oconto. Me Co. ae. ee 5265S Dearborn 
PERFECTION LINoTYPING Co. re 720 Dearborn St. Renine & Hauser. -—.-.... .. ee 621 Pl mouth Ct 
Quay iy:pot: Con tere .542 §. Dearborn St. Frank J. S a eS ag “iva Ses Dearborn ail 
S-K-H Typresetrinc Co.. _. WRI49- WW. Ole Se as lalate ) oa nee 

: i Stott & WESTERLIN. . ese sve es gee 4l6uS. Dearborpem 
Smid McCartuy TyPEsETTING Co. .....508 S. Dearborn St. T R & B ce 60% S Dearh St 
STANDARD TYPESETTING Co........ yo ee OLS Seeibarsallerst: dee : ee as INDING pestis <9 Sebetedes S ’ 
SUPERIOR TYPESETTING Co. A ok .732 Federal St. | F: M. Vorkerr Co.. Sg) or ° sa el ee 117 N. Wells St. 
WALDEN TYPESETTING Co........ , MEER Ss Dearborn St. | WEBER & BLoom..............-............422§. Dearborn S@ 
WeEsTERN LinoTyPING Co.. ; .431 S. Dearborn St. | WetL Bros. & Co.. pander tees esses oe oe oko Dearborn 
Woop.awn TyPEsETTING Co.......... a>. .1221 E. 63rd St. | WestERN Book Binpeny. =  csveew o ommtibee Fb ederalpeam 


Divisions of the Franklin-Typothetae and Members of the 
United Typothetae of America 


Trade Composition Association of Chicago 
I:mploying Rulers and Binders Ass’n of Chicago 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SEU GoM 


THE Run-AROUND 
PRESENTS NO PROBLEM TO THE LINOTYPE 


The run-around, a bugbear in the one-type-at-a-time shop, presents no 
problem to the Linotype, which quickly sets each required line to its” 
correct measure and delivers the job in solid slugs that make for security, | 
ease, and swiftness in all subsequent manipulations 
of make-up and lock-up. 
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This advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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we get the oppor- 

tunity of wishing 
our many friends a 
Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Y ear— 
only once a year, it is 
true. That doesn’t 
change the fact that 
we would like to wish 
those same things for 
you every day of the 
year, but such 
sentiment ts usually 
confined to this one 
season. For that 
reason we want to 
make the most of it 
by wishing that every 
minute of next year 
will bring you not 
only prosperity and 
wealth but those even 
greater and far more 
important items— 


health and happiness. 
—The Ed. 
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Making a House Organ Pay Dividends 


Indianapolis Printer Tells How He Has Succeeded where Others 


Have Failed. 


Some Valuable Hints for Practical Use. 


By JULIAN WETZEL 
The Keystone Press, Indianapolis 


OUSE organs may be distinctly classified into 
two varieties—internal and external. One you 
take inwardly, the other you rub on, The first 
is usually intended to be a good will producer 

among employes and contains an accurate account of the 
wedding of Susie MacFarland to Pedro Levitsky, even 
down to the organdie gown of the bridesmaid and the 
best man’s geranium bouttonier. The second seeks to 
curry favor, in some more or less vague and ambiguous 
manner, from the customers of the firm—by repeating 
antiquated jokes, by showing a portrait of the president 
of the concern, taken in 1888, showing whiskers parted 
on the chin or a ferocious moustache. Sometimes the 
content is varied by egotistical and exaggerated accounts 
of the company’s marvelous growth and the superlative 
excellence of its wares. In this variation there appears 
an astonishing array of “I’s,” “we’s” and “our’s,” and 
the pill is dificult to swallow. 


Everybody’s Doing It 


Nearly every business institution passes through the 
anxious incubation period and hatches a house organ. A 
very few of them ever reach a more mature age than 
Vol. I, No. XII. The infant mortality of house organs 
is indeed appalling. They die from more causes than 
beset all other business infants, but the very king of all 
ailments—the demon of baby house organs—the diph- 
theria or the croup of the house organ nursery—is letting 
George act as wetnurse. There is one duty “George” 
cannot perform—one duty which nobody but a specially 
trained or specially endowed editor can execute. 

As a printer I have attended the obsequies of many a 
promising house organ. It’s like this: The salesmanager 
or the big chief looks with jealousy and rage upon the 
glib, sprightly, pretty, well printed monthly publication 
of their secretly hated rival and says, “We'll print a 
house organ, too.” And then the office force, the buyers, 
the advertising department, the purchasing department, 
etc., all down the line, are advised. Bids and dummies 
are procured. Some matter is contributed. The big 
chief writes a history of the business, and after three 
months the first issue is published. It looks good. It is 
good. Everybody connected with it felicitates himself, 
reads what he wrote in it, and the natal day is happy. 
But when the time rolls ’round for the next issue the sales- 
manager is in Iowa, the bookkeeper is off on his balance, 
the big chief is wrestling with the Shylocks at the job- 
bing centers and the purchasing agent gets together two 
or three little batches of halting, mediocre copy—sends 
them to the printer and No. 2 comes out eight pages short, 
ten days late and panting for the breath of life. About 
one more issue and the little infant is carried out into 
the back yard and buried. 


Hire an Editor 


House organs born in such travail as this have no 
earthly chance of life, because they had no father—no 
editor—nobody to nourish them, nobody to care for their 
infantile needs. It must be somebody’s first duty to edit 
a house organ—not somebody’s second or third or spare 


time duty. And the editor must be a good one. If you 
haven’t one in your employ, and the chances are against 
such luck, you must buy one. And having bought one 
you must give him full charge and provide him with 
ample means. Get ready to go along about six months 
before creating a ripple on the placid sea of business. 
The first issues of a house organ are barely noticed. The 
competition is strong and people expect them to die in a 
short time anyway. 

Now, assuming that we have secured an editor, given 
him authority, furnished him with the “sinoos” and—the 
child lives. What can we expect from it? What can it 
accomplish? How big shall it be allowed to grow? 
How often and how shall it talk? How shall it be 
dressed, and what shall it be fed withal? Questions! 
Questions! And the answers will be just as numerous 
as Printing Ink’s list of American house organs. Nobody 
asked me for answers. Nobody need take my advice, but 
my experience of twenty years prompts me to say: 

1. Let it be a regular monthly product and keep it 
away from the jam in the mails which occurs about the 
first. 

2. Let it be small—to fit the coat pocket. Make it 
short and snappy—never requiring more than ten min- 
utes to read. Avoid long articles as you would a plague 
—nobody will read them. Shun preaching, poetry and 
platitudes. Be human, friendly and sincere. 

3. Do not make it too fancy, nor too expensive. Do 
not court the remark, “How pretty this booklet is!” See 
that it is plainly and decently dressed, but beware of 
ostentation. 


Insures Attention 


4. You must depend upon what it says to put it over. 
Feed it with care and select its mental pabulum with the 
finest discrimination. | never read some of the finest 
printed house organs which reach my desk. They are all 
“art” and style, without the vital breath of intellectual 
life—things to look at but not to read—filled with long, 
laborious, technical, boresome articles which do not 
tempt me. 

5. It can do wonders. It can carry your message to 
the men and women in your establishment, as it can be 
done in no other way. It can make them loyal, make 
them understand the difficulties of ownership and manage- 
ment, and cement an organization into a brotherhood of 
common interest. If an external publication it will 
acquaint your customers with your business, your men, 
your goods, your policies, your prices, your hopes and 
your aspirations. Ah, a house organ of the proper kind, 
designed to fit a certain place and to function for a given 
purpose, can work miracles. It paves the way for trav- 
elers. It finds its way unhaltingly to the big desk in the 
office marked “Private.” No gum-chewing fairy fibs to 
it about the big chief’s absence. No tough kid asks it for 
its card. His Majesty, Uncle Sam, provides its safe ar- 
rival without let or hindrance. If the chief is out on the 
links it waits—patiently, serenely and without a penny’s 
expense till he returns. He sees it. The rest is up to you. 


Continued on page 72 
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Deplorable Conditions Revealed When 
Cities are Queried on Apprentice Needs 


Reports From Twenty-eight Cities Indicate Boys Shy at 
Learning Printing Business 


INCE apprentices have become a minus quantity 
and the startling fact faces employers in the print- 
ing industry that unless some move is made not 
only to increase the quantity, but the quality as 

well, of the boys obtained for training, the printing trade 
will soon die out. BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY has made an 
investigation of conditions in twenty-eight cities, with the 
following results: 

Cincinnati’s report is the most discouraging, and while 
an individual plant cannot be taken as a criterion of 
conditions in any one city, the fact neverthless remains 
that the task of replenishing the supply of skilled labor 
is the individual’s and not that of the industry as a whole. 
The industry can only do what its units do and it is the 
duty of every employer to do his share of the great task 
of making more and better workmen. Inquiry of two 
Cincinnati plants, ranking among the largest in that city, 
brings the answer that neither one has any special method 
of obtaining suitable boys for training and neither makes 
any special attempt to stimulate their interest after they 
are obtained. One of these shops reports only one ap- 
prentice, whereas it should have almost a dozen. 

Three Chicago plants who made answer showed encour- 
aging interest in the matter, for two report they make a 
special effort to increase the interest of the boys. The 
promotion of errand boys and the careful investigation 
of each new boy added to the force to find if he is suit- 
able material for apprentice training seem to be the gen- 
eral ways of obtaining apprentices in the Windy City. 
All three plants report a follow-up system to keep the 
boy alert and alive to his opportunities once he has sig- 
nified his willingness to undergo training. The smaller 
cities in Illinois all report difficulty in getting boys to 
take up the work, but after they are once employed they 
are kept interested through the influence of the proprietor 
or manager of the plant. 

Reports from Wisconsin show that state to be in the 
same class as the city of Cincinnati, since the plants 
queried make no effort to arouse enthusiasm or keep the 


‘number of apprentices up to the number permitted by 


the unions. Battle Creek co-operates with the vocational 


training department of the public schools, but other cities 
in Michigan are still in a benighted condition. St. Louis 
is another city where the public schools aid the printers 
in obtaining right material, for the high schools of that 
city have a two-year course for which apprentices are 
given two years’ credit. The need of keeping in closer 
touch with the boys is recognized by one St. Louis plant 
owner, who declares he “does not keep as closely in touch 
with them as he would like to.” In Indianapolis an 
agreement between the unions and the Typothetae is used 
as the basis of operation. One firm in that city writes 
that apprentices are kept on tip toe through the interest 
of the foremen, which is, after all, the solution of the 
problem. Too often the foreman considers the appren- 
tice some one to be kept busy doing janitor work and 
running errands until the boy, alert to his own need of 
advancement, becomes disgusted and quits. The printing 
department in the Richmond, Indiana, high school par- 
tially solves the problem for the printers of that city. 

Interest in Burlington, Iowa, seems to be lagging since 
one printer sends in the statement, “Boys do not care to 
learn the printing trade.” An elemental and incidentally 
efhcient, method of keeping up interest is used in Sioux 
City, lowa, where the apprentices are made aware of the 
fact that the more interest they take in the business the 
more they will be paid. This particular printer obtains 
boys through advertising and seems to have found it a 
good means of securing the right kind of material. 

The cry of “Help! Help!!” comes from Des Moines, 
where a correspondent writes, “For the love of Mike, tell 
us how to get one.” Omaha also has a class in printing 
in its high school, while a large plant proprietor in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, having the interest of the entire industry 
at heart, as well as that of the boys, writes that he gives 
personal attention to his charges. 

BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY plans to publish a series of 
articles telling in full how each city handles its appren- 
ticeship problem. The first of these appears on another 
page of this issue and tells of the almost ideal plan by 
which Springfield, Ohio, a live little city of 60,000 inhab- 
itants, is solving this live issue. 


We're Here to Render Service--- 


The other day one. of our advertisers called us up to inquire concerning a certain 


We didn't know anything about it, but we soon found out. 


Long distance telephone communication with the city editor of one of the com- 
munity's daily newspapers, gave us the information we wanted and inside of ten 
minutes we had conveyed the results of our inquiry to our advertiser. 


Indiana printing plant, which had recently changed hands. 


WERE HERE TO DO THE SAME FOR YOU!!! 


ZZ 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


Make Your Office a Sales Force 


Small Shops Can Maintain Office That Will Inspire 
Customer With Confidence 


HEN one goes out to look for employment he 
doesn’t put on his oldest clothes, smudge his 
face with dirt, and wallow in the mud to give 
the impression of a plowed field. 

Not if the applicant expects to land the job. 

One usually puts on his best suit—or brushes up the 
old one—visits a barber and tries to make as good an 
impression as possible. It is human nature to size up a 
person from appearance and the one who makes some 
semblance of neatness, stands a 100 
per cent better chance of securing 
employment than the one who does 
not. He can at least command a bet- 
ter salary. 

Now apply the same principle to 
the printing industry in general and 
the small shop in particular. 

The small plant is usually chosen 
as the place where printing can be 
bought at any old price, just because 
the appearance of its front office in- 
dicates it to be “cheap.” The pros- 
pective buyer of printing is just a 
much influenced by appearances as 
the employer. When he buys letter- 
heads he acts on the same principle 
that he does when employing a new 
clerk. Walking into a plant where 
the pressroom runs into the office and 
the office is surrounded by the pressroom—usually the 
latter—he immediately forms the opinion that “Here’s a 
cheap place. I ought to be able to get this job done at 
a pretty low figure. They look as though they need the 
work.” Isn't that true? Of course it is. 

Then contrast his impression when he goes to the shop 
of Jones across the hall. A flat top desk, comfortable 
chairs, papers neatly arranged, clean windows, a few 
well-chosen prints on the walls, and above all the sub- 
dued hum of machinery that comes through the partition; 
all these immediately make him feel that this plant does 
good work and of course expects a fair price for it. 

Too often the buyer of printing is confronted with a 
view of the entire plant, with a roll top desk, buried 
under several printing rollers, a half ream of bond and 
a dozen or two paste board letter files, with an overflow- 


DN 


ing waste paper basket and windows framed in cobwebs’ 


and darkened with dirt. 

One small plant owner who has made a success of his 
small shop, Frank R. Wilke, Milwaukee, declares the 
smal] printing office to be a lightning rod used by buyers 
of printing to run prices into the ground. He further 
states: “You go into the average small printing plant and 
you need a magnifying glass to find the name on the 
window. It is littered with dirt and dust. The windows 
have not been washed for years; no light comes into it 
and as you enter the door your feet get tangled up in the 
dirt that is lying around, and of course, as you walk into 
the shop you find no effort has been made to keep the 
mechanical department from the office. As the buyer of 
printing walks into this particular shop he finds the same 
environment confronting him as when he first opened the 
door. The stone is littered with type, dust and papers. 
The floors look the same way, and of course the proprie- 


“One must convince the 
customer that he is buying 
something more than mere 
paper and ink. He must 
be inspired with confi- 
dence in one’s workman- 
ship and ability to pro- 
duce printing that will 
bring him returns. 
confidence isn't inspired 
by a fly-specked window, a 
littered desk and slovenly 
personal appearance.” 


tor fits in with the rest of the shop. While I am not an 
advocate of wearing tuxedos in a print shop I do believe 
that one’s shirt ought to be sent to the laundry once in a 
while. I heartily endorse a visit to the barber shop at 
least twice a week and a funnel of some kind for the small 
shop proprietor I refer to would be a useful implement 
to pin on the lapel of his coat to take care of the tobacco 
juice which flows unceasingly from his mouth.” 

This type of small shop owner isn’t as scarce as may 
seem. Mr. Wilke declares such a 
fellow has no license in a printing 
plant. On the other hand, he con- 
trasts the modern print shop, small 
or large. He says: “The modern 
printing office, that is, the small shop, 
is conducted according to the rules 
and regulations of the larger plant. 
The front office will be found just as 
inviting and just as business-like as 
the larger office. The buyer of print- 
ing will find there a private office 
where he has to send in his card if he 
wants to see the proprietor, just as in 
the big office.” This system has been 
vindicated if Mr. Wilke’s own plant 
can be taken as an example—and it 
can. Mr. Wilke now has an invest- 
ment of sixteen thousand dollars and 
his returns each year are seventy-five 
per cent of this amount. Not bad for a small shop, eh? 

But listen to what else he has to say: 

“The small shop proprietor goes out and tries to sell 
direct advertising matter without even spending a nickel’s 
worth to advertise his own product. He will talk folders, 
envelope stuffers and everything else to the other fellow 
and does not use any to boost his own business. Can you 
conceive of a haberdasher, who is wearing an 1880 derby, 
trying to sell 1920 velours? That is the position of the 
small shop proprietor in a majority of cases. He is not 
using his own product as a stimulant to interest the other 
fellow.” 

Every plant owner should use his imagination in his 
business, according to Mr. Wilke. If the small owner will 
capitalize his own ideas, create a need for printing and 
then fill that need, he is assured of a success that will soon 
raise him above the small shop class. Creative sales and 
efficient production go together. Service and a_ better 
quality mean more printing at better prices. Mr. Wilke 
says some people confound the term “service” with the 
idea that if a buyer leaves an order for a thousand state- 
ments and they are delivered within forty-five minutes, 
while Mr. Buyer waits, that such is service. This is en- 
tirely wrong. The product is not as it should be, for it is 
usually offset, smutty and has not been given the atten- 


Such 


tion it deserves. The small plant proprietor should take — 
the same pride in producing a business card of two hun- | 
dred as in trying to do an elaborate four-color job. One — 


must convince the customer that he is buying something 
more than mere paper and ink. He must be inspired with 
confidence in one’s workmanship and ability to produce 
printing that will bring him returns. Such confidence 
isn’t inspired by a fly-specked window, a littered desk 
and slovenly personal appearance. 
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Demand Less: Collections Poor: 
Paper Market Improved 


Reports of business conditions received just before going to press 
compared with similar reports received last month show the following: 


OHIO 


Cincinnati... . 


HHOIEGO... « -S 


_ LLirnors 
Chicago 


AUITOLAS2. 2. 5 
Bloomington.. 
OER ONE es 233 
Decatur...... 
Mt. Morris... 
Macomb..... 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.... . . 
Milwaukee. . . 
Vomah.::..<. 


MICHIGAN 


Missouri 


Ste Louis. 2.4 
Kansas City. . 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 


Richmond... . 
Connersville. . 


MINNESOTA 


SpabPaulss.... 


Iowa 


DEMAND 


OCTOBER 


Good Rk a... 


Decreased... 


_|Below normal 


Pairs S :. 
Lessened..... 


Slowing up... 
Below normal 
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Sioux City.... 
Des Moines... 


NEBRASKA 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock... 


SouTH 
DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls... 


New YorkK 


Biralo we. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson.. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh... .. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville... . 


INOrmal.s. 2 4. 
IT ply a ee ier 


eit a 


NOVEMBER 


SEL itstae et 
Poorse ey ee 
No change. . . 
Increased 

75 % normal. 
Below normal 


Daliesy snes 
Better. a 
No change. . . 


No change. . . 
No change. . . 
Increased 


No increase. . 
Improved... . 


No change. ... 
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Better. 


_|Decreased. . . 


No change. . . 


No Change. . 
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COLLECTIONS 
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Slow 


Very poor... 


Normal.... . 


No change. . 


.|No change. . 


Still slow... 
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No better.) ee 


Gloser: >: 
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No change. . 
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Paper MARKET 


NOVEMBER 
Better 
No change 


.|Better 


Better 


-|Better 


Better 
No change 
Better 


Easier 


Improved 
Improved 
Better 


eee improved 
Bettersaes 


Little change 
Better 
Improved 
Improved 
Easier 

No change 
Better 
Better 

No better 


Better 


Slightly better 
Easier 


Easier 


Notre.—Where blank space occurs no reports were received for that particular month. 
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Labor Once More Abundant 


Reports From Many Cities Indicate Increased Desire on Part 
of Labor to Produce More Work 


NE good result, at least, has come about through 

the recent let-up in the demand for printing. 

That is a more plentiful supply of labor and 

a slight increase in its efficiency. While this 

increase is hardly noticeable in some centers, it is be- 
lieved that the next month will see a still greater desire 
on the part of journeymen to aid the industry in this 
trying period. The report from three of Chicago’s larg- 
est printing houses on the labor supply is “plentiful.” 
Down state also reports some improvement, Aurora de- 
claring the supply “plentiful.” Bloomington reports 
similarly. Mount Morris writes, “The situation is much 
relieved.” Dixon is the only city reporting a shortage. 
Two encouraging replies come from Cincinnati, where 
the supply is sufficient although not plentiful. Diversified 
statements come from Wisconsin, but all of them are 
encouraging. Eau Claire reports the supply “plentiful.” 
Oshkosh has a fair number of workmen, while Milwaukee 
declares the situation to be “better than it was.” Tomah, 
Wis., is the only city where a shortage is still evident. 
Michigan also seems to be in much the same condition 
as the rest of the country. Battle Creek sends word that 
the supply is “comfortably plentiful,” Lansing that labor 
is abundant and Detroit, that it is plentiful. St. Louis 
reports a similar state of affairs, as does Indianapolis, 
South Bend, and Connersville, Ind. Richmond is the 
only town in Indiana reporting a shortage. St. Paul gives 
two replies in answer to the question, one that the situa- 
tion is “getting better” and the other that it is “normal.” 


Iowa answered from three different cities: Burlington 
that there is no change in supply, Sioux City, that supply 
is plentiful and Des Moines that it is improved. Omaha, 
Nebraska, reports a “marked increase in those seeking 
work.” Little Rock, Ark., says the supply is not plenti- 
ful. Buffalo reports “fair.” 


Efficiency Increases 


From these statements of conditions in various sections 
of the Central West it can be seen that from the labor 
viewpoint the situation is vastly better. 


Inquiries sent out as to whether labor was manifesting 
any desire to increase production elicited the following 
replies: Chicago, two yes, one of whom reported the 
change “quite noticeable,” one no; Bloomington, no 
change; Mount Morris, no; Dixon, no; Cincinnati, one 
no and one yes; Eau Claire estimates the increase in eff- 
ciency as 10 per cent, as does Milwaukee. The other 
two cities reporting from Wisconsin declared no change 
to be noticeable. Battle Creek declares it has experineced 
a 10 per cent increase in efficiency; Lansing, no change; 
Detroit, no change; St. Louis, no change; Indianapolis, 
one no and one yes; South Bend estimates a 10 per cent 
increase; St. Paul, one yes, one no; Burlington, that it is 
only possible to increase production by “continual urg- 
ing.” Sioux City estimates the increase in production as 
20 per cent, while a correspondent in Des Moines writes 
that he has “felt labor’s intentions to be good.” Omaha 
declares no difference in productivity; Little Rock reports 
the change not noticeable. Sioux Falls says that so far 
the change is “a growing appreciation of the value of a 
job.” Buffalo writes slightly increased production is re- 
sulting from the change in the labor situation. 


In very few cases do reports coming to this office indi- 
cate a shortage in office help such as stenographers, cost 
clerks, estimators or salesmen. One firm in Chicago re- 
ports difficulty in obtaining salesmen, while another, in 
the same city, declares salesmen are plentiful, but good 
ones hard to find. Eau Claire, Wis., says estimators are not 
numerically strong and the same word comes from Mil- 
waukee. Tomah, Wis., reports a dearth of stenographers, 
cost clerks and estimators, while Battle Creek states cost 
clerks, estimators and salesmen are scarce. Salesmen are 
reported scarce in St. Louis, while cost clerks, estimators 
and salesmen are among those missing when the roll call 
is made in Indianapolis. Burlington reports the same 
condition, while cost clerks and estimators are the need 
in Sioux City. Stenographers are few in number in 
Omaha, and Little Rock writes that competent salesmen 
are difficult to obtain. 


(Ben Franklin Monthly sends out each month question- 
naires on live subjects, which enable it to keep its readers 
thoroughly informed on conditions in which they are 
most vitally interested. These reports accurately reflect 
conditions and can be taken as the exact state of affairs 
in the cities from which they are received. This is only 
another evidence of the fact that Ben Franklin Monthly 
is alive and growing—that it is serving the printers of 
the Central West with the news and information they 
desire.) 


European Publishers Suffer From 


High Costs 
SEA publishers are seriously considering the 


possibilities of printing and binding some of their 
books in Holland. This experiment was tried many years 
ago, and several important Dutch firms are again quoting 
for the production of English books. Publishers have 
also lately received similar inquiries from Germany, but 
it hardly seems likely that anything will materialize in 
that direction,” so declares Sir W. Robertson Nicholl in 
a recent article in the British Weekly. 


The London Times, picking up the scent, has made in- 
quiries in London, with the result that some interesting 
figures have been unearthed. It seems that an anonymous 
Dutch firm about to build a large printing works in Hol- 


_land, has been seeking orders through an agent in Lon- 


don. A quotation was asked for printing and binding 
certain books, and the estimate showed that, while paper 
cost the same, printing and machining was quoted at 20 
per cent less than in England but binding was 25 per 
cent higher. 


Edinburgh publishers, like those of London, are suffer- 
ing seriously because of the increased cost of printing 
and paper and are being approached by Dutch firms 
eager to do the work at cheaper rates. Edinburgh is the 
center of the Scottish book trade. A leading publisher 
of that city describes the situation as serious, particularly 
in regard to the publication of educational and technical 


books. 


Rumors have also come from Paris to the effect that 
certain Parisian publishers are arranging, because of the 
high cost of production, to have their books printed in 
Vienna, Amsterdam and Roumania. 
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New Division Within U.T. A. 
Is Contemplated 


} 
| 


ROM its very inception, as a method for bringing 

to local Typothetae members the fullest returns 

from their afhliation, the “Group Plan” has been 

a success. As the plan is operated, the various 
members carrying on the various activities which go to 
make up the printing industry are classified and divided 
into groups. Each of these 
groups has its chairman and 
committees, and meets regu- 
larly for the transaction of 
business. At these meetings 
matters of particular interest 
to members of the group are 
discussed and whatever ac- 
tion seems advisable is taken. 
As a result, many bad condi- 
tions affecting the particular 
activity carried on by each 
group are in many cases 
either eliminated or improv- 
ed; trade customs, credit 
terms, codes of ethics, etc., 
are adopted for use by the 
group, and cost and method 
are the objects of discussion 
and action. 

The plan permits of co- 
operation, by those most in- 
terested, in many matters 
which are of no interest to 
the membership of the local 
organization in general. 
Without the group plan, the 
particular affairs of certain 
classes of members would 
never receive consideration 
by the organization as a whole. The group plan assures 
the discussion of questions affecting all members, and 
assures co-operative action to remedy whatever of bad 
may exist. 

Now that the Department of Specialized Branches has 
been established at U. T. A. headquarters, for the express 
purpose of assisting members to affiliate themselves to- 
gether as branches or divisions of the parent body, the 
group plan takes on greater significance. Its develop- 
ment within the local Typothetae organization, together 
with the gathering of the various local specialized groups 
into branches, holds the promise of a completely organ- 
ized industry. Each unit may be developed to the utmost 
of its possibilities, yet remaining a component part of the 
unified whole—the United Typothetae of America. 

The division of the local membership into groups has 
its greatest development in the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago. The plan of organization at present being fol- 
lowed calls for twenty-two groups. Of these all but four 
or five are at present organized and functioning in behalf 
of their members. 

The latest group organized within the Chicago organ- 
ization is that which embraces within its membership 
concerns which are engaged exclusively in the advertising 
composition business. The chairman of this group is 
Ben C. Pittsford, and it embraces in its membership every 
firm engaged in this very highly specialized business 


BEN. C. PITTSFORD 


Chairman, Advertising Composition Group of 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


within the jurisdiction of the organization. 

The members of the Advertising Composition Group 
of the Chicago Franklin-Typothetae regard it as their 
special mission to educate the buyer of advertisement 
composition to the enhanced value of ideas properly ex- 
pressed in type. 


They are carrying on a constant cam- 
paign in the interest of bet- 
ter typography and_ higher 
ideals in advertising. 

The Trade Customs sub- 
scribed to by the members 
of this group are as follows: 


Orders: Regularly entered or- 
ders cannot be canceled except 
upon terms that will compensate 
the printer against loss. 


Alterations: To be charged for 
at regular hour rates of hand 
composition. 


Live Type Matter: Forms wait- 
ing for final O. K. will be held 
for thirty days from the date first 
proof was submitted. Any type 
standing longer than this period 
will carry an extra charge of 4 
cents per square inch per month. 


Stereotyping: Under no circum- 
stances will it be permitted to 
make stereotyped plates from type. 

Printing from Type: A limit of 
NN one hundred impressions will be 
taken from type forms. Where 
more than one hundred proofs 
are required, type must be elec- 
trotyped. 


Type Forms Sent Only to Elec- 
trotypers: No type will be sent 
to outside printers or publishers. 
Forms so ordered, must be first 
electrotyped. 


Overtime: All work required to be done outside of regular work- 
ing hours will be charged for at overtime rates. 

Special Material: All type, rules, etc., specially bought at re- 
quest of customer, to be paid for by him. 

Electrotypes and Engravings: All electros and engravings or- 
dered through the printer will be billed at not less than scale 
prices—no discounts. 


Hand Proofs: Proofs not in excess of three will be submitted 
with original set-up. Where more than three proofs are desired 
an extra charge will be made. 


Proof Paper: For ordinary proofs a regular proof paper will be 
used. Where a special paper is desired by the customer, the 
charge for proofs will be based on stock selected. 

Imprinting Proof Paper: A regular printing charge will be 
made where client desires his special imprint on proofing paper. 

Foundry Forms: Type forms returned from electrotyper after 
plating are assumed to be dead, and will accordingly be distrib- 
uted. Foundry forms ordered to be held standing will be charged 
for—at the regular square inch rate:—4 cents per square inch per 
month. 


Terms: Terms are net cash. 


Interest will be charged on past 
due accounts. 


Customer’s Property: A charge will be made for the storage of 
all plates, cuts and drawings carried by the printer longer than 
thirty days. All paper, plates, cuts and drawings are held at cus- 
tomer’s risk, and the printer assumes no responsibility for loss or 
damage by fire, water or from any other cause. It is understood 
that all type, plates, cuts, paper or other material belonging to the 
customer shall remain in the possession of the printer as a lien 
until all claims of the printer shall be paid. In case the claims 


Continued on page 66 
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On Overlooking a Bet or Two 


Don’t Pass Up The Little Fellow Next Door; He May 
Be Your Best Customer Tomorrow. 


JOHN E. ALLEN 


N THE occasion of a recent visit to the office 

of my good friend, Henry Bleeker, I heard a 

little story which rather forcibly impressed 

upon my mind two items: First, that mental 
suggestion is indeed a wonderful thing; and second, that 
it should prove advantageous for the master printer occa- 
sionally to determine if possible, whether he is overlook- 
ing any apparently. trivial, but in reality potentially 
important business opportunities. 

Buckley, a printer (so ran the story), wanted to get 
hold of some specimens of printing produced by the 
Liltonhouse Printery. Now, Buckley could have secured 
those specimens in any one of a number of ways, prefer- 
ably, of course, by having made direct application to the 
Liltonhouse company for them. But Buckley did not 
believe in the principle of coming right out into the open 
with his competitors. He decided to secure those speci- 
mens in a roundabout way. 


Aid Enlisted 


Pretty close to the Buckley plant was a little restaurant 
where the proprietor of the printery was in the habit of 
taking his noonday lunch. And one noon hour Buckley 
asked the restaurant keeper, Pete Hanson by name, if he 
would send in to the Liltonhouse company and get the 
specimens wanted. 

“Sure,” said the obliging acquaintance and occasional 
buyer of printing. “Just write down what you want and 
Pll use my name and address. When they come, I'll 
bring them in to you.” 

Soon the letter was written and sent. The specimens at 
length were received by Hanson, and finally reached 
Buckley. And there the transaction was thought by Buck- 
ley to be finished—but it was destined to have a sequel. 

It seems that for several years the restaurant keeper 
had been conducting a more or less pretentious fruit and 
truck farm on the side, and that the farm had been bring- 
ing him in a pretty good revenue. Eventually the busi- 
ness of scientific farming had become such a profitable 
pursuit for Hanson that he increased the acreage of his 
farm, and removed his restaurant business to a larger 
and better place on one of the main streets of his town. 
Also, he began to do some advertising—and right here is 
where the sequel to Hanson’s sending in for those speci- 
mens for Buckley comes in. 


The Boomerang 


In a conversation with Hanson just a few days ago, my 
good friend Henry Bleeker was made familiar with some 
additional facts in the case, and from those facts he soon 
figured out to his own satisfaction why it was that Hanson 
had begun to take more interest in the business-building 
possibilities of the right sort of printed matter, and also 
why it was that Hanson now purchased all of his print- 
ing from the Liltonhouse Printery. 

It would appear that when the package of specimens 
had come to Hanson, his curiosity had prompted him to 
look within the container. Some of the pieces of printed 
matter had caught his attention, and he had drawn them 
out of the envelope for closer inspection. He had become 


very interested in some of the specimens, for never had 
Hanson been called upon by a printing-house salesman 
with a brief case filled with attractive specimens.  Fi- 
nally he had taken the collection of printed pieces into 
Buckley’s plant, but before doing so, he had been careful 
to note again the name and address of the firm from 
whom the specimens had come, and he had gone back to 
his restaurant with his mind occupied with a train of 
thought that it had not entertained before. 


Sold Without Knowing It 


Without doubt, the Liltonhouse company and its possi- 
ble products were given an abiding residence in the sub- 
conscious mind of Hanson from the very first instant in 
which he regarded the specimens solicited for Buckley. 
Hanson never had been presented with a showing of 
printed pieces produced in the Buckley plant, and so, 
even though the neighborhood printer was a good friend 
and regular customer of Hanson’s, the restaurant keeper’s 
mind was more disposed to associate the idea of good 
printing with the name of the Liltonhouse firm rather than 
with that of the Buckley company. Besides, it is possible 
that Hanson may have reasoned—consciously or subcon- 
sciously—that the Liltonhouse product necessarily must 
be superior to the Buckley commodity, or else Buckley 
would not have desired to receive those specimens. 

And, no doubt, Hanson’s continuing to think about the 
matter of those specimens had kept the subject of print: 
ing in his thoughts until at last he had been influenced to 
become a bigger buyer of printing—and, naturally, to 
patronize the printery that had impressed him most 
favorably. 


Don’t Overlook Trifles 


“AIL of which,” I remarked at the conclusion of the 
story, “certainly goes to show what a little thing like 
mental suggestion will do, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said my good friend Henry Bleeker, “and it 
goes to show something else. It goes to show that we 
hadn’t ought to overlook altogether the little fellow near 
at hand—that we ought to give him some personal atten- 
tion every once in awhile, even if he isn’t in a position 
to buy much printing at the moment. Furthermore, it 


_ goes to show that Buckley adopted the wrong method of 


getting those specimens. He should have walked right in 
through the front door of the Liltonhouse plant and asked 
to look at what he wanted to see—and conditions in the 


‘printing business in his community should be such that 


he would have been welcomed with a smile by his com- 
petitor. It goes to show that all master printers—every- 
where—should quit fighting among themselves and get 
together for their own good and for the good of the 
industry and of civilization.” 


No Enjoyment When Jap Comps. Strike 


HARLES FRANCIS, writing from Japan, tells of Jap 
compositors in Tokyo striking for the eight-hour day. 
When it was refused the compositors made “pi” of the 
fonts of type. Each font is composed of 3,000 Chinese 
hieroglyphics and seventy-five Japanese characters. 
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The Adventures of Stall and Hustle—/. The Karly Bird Catches the Worm. 
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Keeping the Publisher Sold 


How One Chicago Firm Builds Good Will 
Through Use of ‘‘Service’’ 

A SERVICE idea that might be adopted to good advan- 

tage by many publication printers—a goodly num- 
ber already use it—is that of sending out envelopes in 
which the publisher encloses his “straight” matter and 
advertising copy, insuring the copy’s being delivered to 
the right department of the plant without loss of time or 
motion. These envelopes, as sent out by the Rogers & 
Hall Company, Chicago, which lists over a hundred pub- 
lications on its books, are of heavy manila, 5x1114 inches 
in size and have printed on their face something similar 
to the following: 


Copy from. D.iice siesak. cca PUet SS eee eae ee 
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ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Catalog and Publication Printers 
Polk and LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
Attention of 
Advertising Dept. 
Linotype Dept. 
Makeup Dept. 


This not only means that copy can be quickly sorted 
after the messenger has delivered it to the printer, but 
it aids in saving the time of the messenger, since the copy 
he carries is always in standard form. 

To aid in setting up advertising copy as the customer 
wants it, forms have been adopted by many companies. 
Perhaps the most efficient is that used by the same firm 
that sends out the envelopes—Rogers & Hall Company. 
The form it uses is similar to this: 


Instructions to 
ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Catalog and Publication Printers 
Polk and LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
Phone: Wabash 3381 


Depth:inches) : “<2 ee 
Number “of {Cuts ?>, @tiiaes ea eke ee ee 
Guts. herewith:)...5.. <2 teee eae ee ee 
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Style 
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(Under the above heading avoid, if possible, any correspondence 
or letters from advertisers relating thereto, making instructions 
brief and explicit.) 
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This form is on colored paper to enable the composi- 
tor to distinguish it immediately from advertising copy, 
is printed 10x5 inches and is put up in pads. 

The same company makes use of many other forms to 
aid in getting work through the plant on time. In addi- 
tion to increasing the speed with which each publication 
goes from editorial office to reader, the publisher is. aided 
in turning out his magazine and always appreciates the 
printer’s aid and interest as shown through these little 
service features. 


President Direct Mail Advertising 
Association 


Joseph Meadon, Detroit 


OSEFH MEADON, president of the Franklin Press, 


Detroit, was elected president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at its convention in Detroit in 
October. Born in Belfast, Ireland, of Scotch and English 
parents, he early moved to France. Returning to the 
British Isles, he joined Hay A. Nisbot & Company, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, as assistant works manager, later becom- 
ing manager of another publication firm employing 300 
persons. He came to America while still early in life 
and worked for a time as publication manager for the 
Architectural Builders’ Association of New York. After- 
wards he became general superintendent of the Republi- 
can Printing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. While here he 
founded and edited the Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book. Today he enjoys the enviable position of presi- 
dent of the Franklin Press, as well as head of the D. M. 
A. A. 


Foreign Troubles 


EPORTS from foreign countries on the labor situa- 

tion in the printing industry show that the average 
yearly earnings of men in Sweden increased 137 per cent 
from 1913 to 1919 and those of women 121 per cent. 
This includes the paper industry as well as printing. In 
Melbourne, Australia, the book and job printers have re- 
turned to work after an unsuccessful strike lasting eleven 
weeks. The strike was called to enforce the 44-hour 
week. Only newspapers agreed to the short week. In- 
creasing unemployment is reported from Great Britain. 
The amount, however, is still less than in pre-war times. 
In July, 1914, there were 500 unemployed in the London 
Society of Compositors, whose membership was a little 
over 12,000. In August, 1920, the membership was 
15,000 and the unemployed numbered about 200. The 
outlaw strike of Manchester and Liverpool printers, in 
the same country, has been settled after three weeks. 
Arbitration was the means used in bringing about an 
agreement. 
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What The Bookbinders Are Doing 


President Brassil Issues Appeal to Bookbinders Urging 
Them to Support Organization 


N INTERNATIONAL association of employing 
bookbinders was organized in St. Louis during 
the convention of the U. T. A., last September, 
at which time D. S. Brassil, of New York, was 

elected president. We have 
asked Mr. Brassil to explain 
to our bookbinder friends 
the purposes and goal of his 
organization, with the result 
that he has written the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory state- 
ment: 

Editor BEN FRANKLIN 

MonTHLY: 

Replying to your request 
that I write a brief outline of 
the objects of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, I 
can state it briefly by say- 
ing, “The General Welfare 
of the Bookbinding Industry 
Throughout the Entire Coun- 
try,” and let it go at that; 
but as I really want to go 
into more detail and express 
some thoughts that have been 
in my mind for a consider- 
able time, I shall take this 
opportunity of expressing 
some of them. 


Speaks From Experience 


have been obliged to work continuously, expending every 
effort possible to make both ends meet, and have had 
very little time to give to anything outside of their imme- 
diate business. 


They fail to see the possibilities that 
come from rubbing elbows 
and exchanging thoughts 
with their fellows. They are 
afraid that the time so spent 
will be wasted, not realizing 
that they are apt to derive 
far more benefit from what 
they learn from the other 
fellow than they are able to 
give. 


Has Already Done Much 
for Industry 


There are many things 
that will arise from time to 
time through an organization 
of this kind that will be of 
benefit. It is foolhardy on 
the part of any employer to 
ignore the opportunity of be- 
coming a member. 

I will cite one example 
that was brought about by 
the organization of Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America. 
We had just organized when 
we learned that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Book- 


From an experience of 
twenty-five years in organ- 
ization work, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt whatsoever 
in my mind but that an or- 
ganization of any sort con- 
nected with any industry, can 
be, will be, and is beneficial 
to each and every member 
who makes any effort to 
avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities that are available 
through his membership. 

I believe that every em- 
ploying bookbinder through- 
out this country owes it to 
the industry from which he 
obtains a livelihood to do his 
‘mite toward making an or- 
ganization composed of the 


D. S. BRASSIL 


.Mr. Brassil was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1863. At the age of 20 he began to learn the 
bookbinding industry by working at the bench in 
Boston. Migrated to New York in 1890. Began 
business for himself in 1895. Has built up an 
edition bindery of considerable size since that 
time. Connected with organization work for 23 
years as first president of the Board of Trade, first 
president of the Employing Bookbinders’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and first president of the Book- 
binders of America. 


During the life of the Board of Trade, he has 
served continuously on the Board of Managers. 


Originated the present system of estimating that 
is now being used in the majority of bookbinding 
establishments throughout the country. 

At present he is the chairman of the Labor 
Committee for the Employing Bookbinders’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


binders, who were about to 
hold a convention in Balti- 
more, contemplated cutting 
out piece-work in all book- 
binderies throughout the 
United States. One of our 
executive committees asked 
the president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Book- 
binders to appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of representa- 
tives from different sections 
of the country who would 
meet a committee appointed 
by the Employing Bookbind- 
ers of America from differ- 
ent cities and discuss the ad- 
visability of such an action 
at this time. It was found. 
after a discussion of several 


persons employed in that same industry a success. He 
should keep in touch with the organization and offer sug- 
‘gestions when he has any to offer. If he has any infor- 
‘mation that is really worth while, he should pass it along 
to the other members of the association through the home 
' office. 

Fortunately, the large majority of employing book- 
binders throughout the United States are men who have 
jcome up from the bench and are thoroughly familiar 
with all of the mechanical departments, and in the ma- 
pagty of instances are competent bookbinders, but they 


hours by both the committees, that it would be better for 
the welfare of the industry to continue piece-work, the 
committee of employes having in mind that piece-work 
gave the individual an opportunity to receive recognition 
for his personal effort and that efficiency had an oppor- 
tunity to be displayed, whereas if piece-work were abol- 
ished, all men, no matter what their ability, would be 
placed on the same level. The capable mechanic would 
be able to earn no more than the prevailing scale no mat- 
ter how competent he might be. They felt that every 
Continued on page 76 
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Good Work —Proper Price —Fair Profit 
The Customer Expects a Good Job and Is Usually Willing 
to Pay for It. Poor Workmanship Lowers 
Dignity of Craft. 


GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


a HE good Lord deliver us from the fellow who 
slaps on the ink, almost scorches the grease off 
the press in a Marathon race against time, glances 
at the ink-bedaubed, impression-cursed, innocent 

sheets of paper that he has defiled with ink, and says: 

“Oh, that job is good enough!” 


Why, that type of man gives the business a black eye, 
tucks in a solar-plexus blow, makes the business take the 
count and then calls in the sheriff-undertaker for the 
obsequies. Do a poor job and get away from it; you 
might as well try to get away from your shadow. You 
might do a poor job of doctoring and get the undertaker 
to cover it up; you might do a poor job of plumbing 
under a house and keep it hidden for a time; but a job of 
printing, why it just mosies out into the daylight for all 
the world to read. No camouflage, no deception; here 
it is; “Jones did it!”—give the devil his due. Handwrit- 
ing on the wall—everybody reads it! An impression— 
looks as if type had been driven in with a maul! Ink— 
looks as if it had been put on with the latest fertilizer 
spreader! Prospective patrons shy away from such an 
ofice like a skittish colt from a newspaper. Yes, the 
number of such places is decreasing; they will be as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth after a time. 


How different the printer who takes pride in his work; 
how carefully he regulates impression and ink; how the 
neatness of his office and the rattle of his presses alike 
seem to echo these words: “Good job! Good job!” Only 
the man who would rather be a good printer than to be 
a poor president of the United States is fit to hobnob with 
a modern printing press. Learn to be exacting with your- 
self; set the quality pace for your office, then expect em~ 
ployes to keep step. The French lass who saw our boys 
marching on the streets of Paris, exclaimed in admira- 
tion: “They have but one leg!” 


The patron who says nothing is frequently thinking at 
a 2:40 gait. He may be swearing. by your work and 
inwardly vowing to patronize no other printer for many 
a spell of moons, or he may be wishing that you were in 
Halifax or in the mountains of the moon. No, it does not 
depend on the patron, it is up to you. 


There are a lot of people in this old world who appre- 
ciate a good job of printing. “Thompson will do it a 
little cheaper,” they say, “but we like your work.” Hitch 
your printing office to that kind of people; accumulate 
friends as well as patrons. 


What is more restful and harmonious to the eye than 
an artistic job of printing? There are artists on paper as 
well as artists on canvas; artists in job printing offices as 
well as artists in studios. Set the printing standard high, 
do work that you will not be ashamed to meet anywhere. 
A good job, a pleased patron, a growing business, do 
they not put the printer on good terms with himself and 
with all the world? As for the so-called printer who 
leaves behind him a slimy trail of ink-bedaubed jobs, we 
cannot wonder if he looks backward and thinks that all 
the world is vile. 


J. Linton Engle, First Vice-President 
Usbess 


Bees president comes natural with Mr. Engle, since 
he holds that position with the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia and also with the Holmes Press, 1315-29 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia. 


No Agreement to Give Forty-eight Hours’ 
Pay for Forty-four Hours’ Work 


4 pat Closed Shop Division of the U. T. A., which met 
in Cincinnati November 10, passed the following reso- 
lution relative to the stand of that organization on the 
forty-four hour week. 

Whereas, At the Convention of the Closed Shop Branch 
of the United Typothetae of America, held in New York 
in September, 1919, the following resolution was passed: 

“RESOLVED: By the Closed Shop Branch of the United 

Typothetae of America, in Annual Convention assembled in 

New York on September 16, 1919, in accordance with the 

intent expressed by the International Joint Conference Coun- 

cil, that we hereby agree to the introduction of the forty-four 
hour week in the Closed Shop Branch on May 1, 1921,” and 

Whereas, There is absolutely nothing in the resolution 
touching on local wage adjustments, and 

Whereas, The impression having been created that 
forty-eight (48) hours’ pay would be continued for forty- 
four (44) hours’ work, it becomes necessary to advise 
our members that no such agreement was entered into by 
the Closed Shop Branch of the United Typothetae of | 
America. 

Over 150 members attended the conference. 


Law Printers to Come to Chicago 


The National Association of Law Printers will meet in — 
Chicago, January 12. | 
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Type Metal Depreciates 100” in Year 
Says Trade Plant Owner 


C. N. Wrightson Tells Why in Answer to Inquiry Made by 
Boston Publication 


HAT is a fair percentage of depreciation per 

annum to allow on Linotype and Monotype 

metal? As the Scotchman said: ‘That is a 

moot question,’ which presumably is his way 
of denoting a matter of considerable gravity,” says C. N. 
Wrightson, in The Print Review, Boston. 

Continuing he declares: “If you would make money 
in your business, you must know your costs. Yet rather 
wide inquiries on my part have served to indicate that on 
this particular subject there prevails an astounding 
amount of ignorance. 

“One individual, who operates composing machines, 
in order to figure out his income tax, hired an accountant, 
who allowed him depreciation on his metal at 10 per cent. 
Based on those figures, our subject, in order to retain his 
metal at its original volume, should add one-tenth of that 
volume in new metal every year. But the facts show 
chat, in order to provide himself with sufficient metal to 
xeep his machines going, he had purchased during the 
year close to ten times as much metal as he had allowed 
for metal depreciation. 

“We write off our printing presses in ten years, yet I 
lave seen twelve-year-old presses doing work as good 
is when new. The 10 per cent depreciation idea, how- 
2ver, is correct when applied to machinery because, un- 
loubtedly, much machinery is either worn out or obso- 
_ete at the end of that period. It goes to prove my point 
chat, in allowing for depreciation, we cannot be abso- 
utely exact, for our estimates must in the very nature of 
hings be entirely approximate. But if we are going to 
vun our business correctly we must be on the safe side 
»y thoroughly assuring ourselves that our depreciation 
ulowance is entirely ample. 

“I have gone to considerable trouble in making in- 
juiries throughout the United States and Canada on this 
subject. These inquiries have had an astonishing result, 
nasmuch as they have brought to light the fact that prac- 
‘ically every answer to my question brought forth the 
icknowledgment that, although they charged deprecia- 
ion usually in the neighborhood of 40 per cent per an- 
tum, yet they were of the opinion that this figure would 
1ot be nearly sufficient to cover their losses if they were 
ompelled to sell their stock of metal at five cents a 
»ound, which is liable to be the prevailing market price 
or old Linotype and Monotype metal at the hypothetical 
noment when their plant is forced on the market for sale. 

“What is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
jander. To metal we should apply similar principles of 
‘epreciation as we apply to the remainder of the plant, 
und, as far as my plant is concerned, I am convinced that 
0 be fair to my business I must place my metal depre- 
lation at one hundred per cent per annum. 

_ “Place a thousand pounds of old metal in your smelter. 
’our the metal and weigh the result. Thirty pounds have 
Isappeared in oxidization, or wherever bad metal gces 
©. Feed a thousand pounds of metal to your machines 
nd another thirty pounds disappear into the air and 
(oor sweepings. Thus, to turn old metal into type for 
ie printing machine, you have totally lost six per cent 
f its volume, and, sad to relate, the greater part of that 


| 
| 
| 
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loss is in the highly expensive constituents of your alloy, 
namely, the tin and antimony, which, for some reason 
well known to metallurgists, have very elusive properties 
when submitted to the comparatively great heat of your 
smelter. So, added to your six per cent loss of volume, 
you have a further loss of value through a reduction in 
percentage of tin and antimony constituents. 


“With a fall in metal prices on a constantly fluctuating 
market, combined with the losses of once using and once 
smelting, it is quite possible that one thousand pounds 
of metal bought at fifteen cents a pound would bring on 
the market a sum representing nine hundred and forty 
pounds of junk metal at five cents a pound, a loss of more 
than sixty-six per cent. 

“There are hundreds of country newspapers that re- 
melt their metal every week and there are some high-class 
printing establishments that keep large jobs standing for 
months at a time. In my plant we re-melt on an average 
every three weeks or, say, seventeen times a year. A three 
per cent loss at every smelting and a three per cent loss 
in going through the metal pot and the trimming knives 
(six per cent each time we produce completed printing 
material), multiplied by seventeen (the yearly turnover), 
brings out my loss at one hundred and two per cent per 
annum, without taking into consideration the fact that 
the metal drops in selling value compared to purchase 
price at least fifty per cent at the very first melting. Yet, 
with these figures before me, I am informed by reputable 
printers throughout the United States that they are writ- 
ing off only forty per cent of the metal per annum! 


“If accurate costs are to be found, Linotype and Mono- 
type metal must be charged, not to plant account, but to 
renewing metal. If the depreciation is one hundred per 
cent per annum, which it undoubtedly is, and even more 
in some cases, when metal is bought when the price is 
high, the logical thing is to consider it an expense and to 
charge it as such. Until this is done, we are not getting 
accurate figures and are paying our metal losses out of 
our profits.” 


Little Decrease in Number of Publications 


{Pe forthcoming report of the postmaster general will 
show little if any decrease in the number of second- 
class publications of the country for last fiscal year, as 
compared to the number passing through the mails at 
close of fiscal year, 1919. 

Records of the department in this respect do not desig- 
nate number of daily newspapers, the entire list of sec- 
ond-class publications being tabulated together. 

The greatest slump in publication of periodicals ex- 
perienced in recent years took place in 1918, during 
which there was a falling off of 1,183 second-class pub- 
lications, as compared with number being published in 
the previous year. Decrease in the year ended June 30, 
1919, was almost as great, amounting to 1,158. Decrease 
in 1917 was 91. 

Unofficial information is that there will be no appre- 
ciable change shown for year ended June 30. 
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FOR THE SERVICES Ee RINE 


By PAT KAY 
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A new department devoted to the interests of the progressive printer who is interested in 


so-called ‘“SERVICE PRINTING.”’ 


rupled the business of his firm and is still actively successful. 


Conducted by a man who in three years has nearly quad- 


Not only a series of authori- 


tative articles, but a bureau that will promptly answer all your inquiries on service printing. 
Inquiries are held confidential and comments on the department will be welcomed. 


From the letters that have come to me it is evident I 
have created one incorrect impression—the necessity of 
going after new accounts to sell Service Printing. Not so. 
Your present list of customers probably contains your 
best prospects. 

You have their confidence and friendship and they fear 
no radical action from you. The stranger who comes to 
them is eyed with skepticism; they fear he is about to 
spring some new and impossible idea. They hesitate in 
allowing him to prepare any suggestions in the way of 
advertising literature for fear it will be too costly to 
accept, and having no easy way of refusing, they hesitate 
to allow the stranger to even make an effort to sell them. 
But they will talk to you who understand something of 
what they are able to spend and have some knowledge of 
their merchandise and methods. 


to development is that line of mer- 
chandise which has some little adjunct to which direct 
advertising may be applied. Having demonstrated the 
efficiency of your service by inexpensive tests on your 
client’s specialty, you have an opening into larger busi- 


Particularly open 


ness on his entire line. Consider the following examples: 

We have a manufacturer of silk cords, fringes and 
trimmings. Among a list of his minor products is a 
small line of cords ready for easy attachment to floor 
lamp chains and the chains on overhead lights in the 
home. Some drygoods merchant had asked for them at 
one time and since then they have been listed in the gen- 
eral catalog, included in the sample lines when con- 
venient and indifferently sold by the salesmen. 


Our friend, the Service Printer, whose advertising 
knowledge is merely that of applied horse sense, picks 
on these lamp cords as “meat” for his initial effort. He 
remembers how difficult it was to find the little chain on 
the overhead light in the bathroom, how he cussed its 
habit of changing locations whenever he blindly passed 
the space overhead in his effort to find it and how, in the 
end, friend wife had attached a piece of white tape to it, 


hanging low enough to be reached and yet not heavy 


enough to cause annoyance. There were objections to 
that white tape; it was unsightly and grew dirty with use. 


Pat kay will answer your questions on service printing. 
Your correspondence will be held strictly confidential 
and the service is absolutely free. 


Ben Franklin Monthly. 


So he prepared a simple show card, a sprightly little 
envelope stuffer and a circular. The show cards pie- 
tured the convenience of the silk cord attached to a floor 
lamp or overhead light, stated that the cords, with tassels 
attached and a convenient loop at the top, were obtain- 
able in any color to match lamp shades, globes or drap- 
eries. The envelope stuffer carried the same message 
and suggested the cords as inexpensive gifts. The circu- 
lar was written to the dealer. It laid stress on the tidy 
profit in such an item, told him that two show cards and 
a small supply of the envelope stuffers would be sent 
with each order. The dealer was requested to put one 
show card in his window and the other on his counter 
near a light to which the cord might be attached. The 
stuffers were to be put in his packages and his statements 
or other mail to his customers. 

The cost not being high, the manufacturer decided to 
try it out. The salesmen were encouraged to try to sell 
the cords. A fair volume of business resulted, three new 
accounts were started and some old ones awakened bhe- 
cause of interest in the lamp cords. Mr. Manufacturer 
gained confidence in his printer and some substantial 
business has resulted. 

Another case: 

A scale manufacturer had his catalog printed. It was 
neatly prepared and quite presentable so far as catalogs 
go, but the printer knew it wasn’t a piece of sales litera- 
ture and he knew no direct advertising had gone out in 
advance to arouse interest in the forthcoming book, nor 
had any followed to develop sales from its sending. 
The manufacturer was quite content to proceed on his 
customary way—the printer knew that a remarkably ae- 
curate and durable line of scales was blooming unseen 
but by a few merchants who themselves were content to 
let the line sell itself. 


So our horse sense printer picked on an interesting — 


item in the line—a baby scale. 


looking scale in light grey enamel with a white, glass- 
covered dial. The baby basket was removable and could 
be replaced in a moment with a scoop, when the mother — 
wanted to use the scale for weighing household purchases | 
or weighing the portions of a cooking recipe. 


Write him care of 


It was a compact, smart _ 
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A show card showing a plump baby on the scale was 
first prepared. A little card, “The Ideal Gift for a Baby 
Shower,” was designed. Then a four-page letter was 
prepared. It told about the improved scale, showed how 
to make a complete window display of scales, showed the 
scale as the interchangeable baby basket and household 
scoop and reproduced the show card and the little cards 
for use in packages and mail. With the circular was an 
order blank. 

The circular, aided by a follow-up letter, which also 
was accompanied by an order blank, performed wonders. 
The printer has since started on some effective literature 
for other items in the manufacturer’s line of scales and 
has approval for completely rewriting the catalog and 
printing it in two colors instead of one. 

Perhaps I have selected two easy cases and the printer 
was unduly successful. Suppose you write me the facts 
on a hard one—I'll try to dig up a suggestion for you— 
keeping the thing confidential of course. 

Yesterday’s mail brought this comment from a printer 
who designs and produces a goodly quantity of advertis- 
ing literature: 

“The bulk of the advertising matter that comes to us 
from paper houses deals with book paper and bonds. 
The former are welcome, inasmuch as book paper is the 
largest item of our paper purchases. But as for bonds— 
we do not make any great effort toward letterhead busi- 
ness. The lithographers seem to pick off the large orders 
for cheap ones and there is no money in the small orders.” 

True enough! I'll hazard the opinion that a great 
percentage of bond advertising exploits high-grade bond 
paper, of which most Service Printers are not heavy us- 
ers. Yet letterhead business is good business. 

The small letterhead order is profitable if you can 
design it and collect the better-than-routine profit on the 
art work and plates. Then, too, the letterhead is a mat- 
ter in which many a business man takes pride. If you 
meet his desires with a corking good letterhead, you make 
a friend and you have a lien on the rest of his business. 

The four-page letter (though frequently not on bond), 
can be developed into an interesting volume. 

Further—sell your man a design that does not lend 
itself well to lithographic reproduction and you may be 
able to hold large orders for them. An artist who spe- 
cializes in lettering recently showed me specimens of two 
letterheads he had designed. They were not dissimilar 
in style. One had been lithographed, the other had been 
printed on a letter press. With all due respect to the 
beauties of lithography, the letter press product com- 
pletely outclassed it. There is an element of the craft in 


the printer’s product that lithography sometimes fails to 
achieve. 
% * * % 


A. J. Royers, advertising manager The Marmon Car, 
Indianapolis, in his address before the direct mail con- 
vention said: 

“Our copy plan is merely humanizing a technical story 


told in everyday language without any attempt at fine 
writing.” 


goes about the production of process 


Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


t ss printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
“Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


If only every user of advertising printing knew that 
vitalizing fact! Frequent and oft doth the boss write 
copy brimful of technical facts, things that he knows 
and by which his product is endeared to him. 

If he could take the product of his pen and have a 
few possible users of his product check the points in his 
description which prove interesting and then persuade 
ten users to tell why they like his product, how his eyes 
might be opened. 

The prospect may want technicalities, but first he 
wants to know in simple language what the product 
will do for him! Tell him that first and last—then he 
may listen to the technical points and be ready to appre- 
ciate their value. 

A hen may know how to lay a good egg, but the user 
isn’t interested in how—he wants to know, “Is it? Prove 
1b) 


Living Costs Not Proper Basis for Wage 


Increase 
HE Employing Printers of America, the open shop 
organization among master printers, in its November 
bulletin, urges its members to sit tight on the proposition 
of the 48-hour week. It further comments, under the 
head “Living Costs Not Proper Basis for Wage Increase,” 
as follows: 

“The Industrial Court in Great Britain very recently 
issued a decision that is regarded as of considerable im- 
portance, because it lays down a new principle for de- 
termining claims for wage increase. Hitherto the awards 


of the committee on production, and subsequently of the 


Interim Court of Arbitration have been accepted as stand- 
ard; these provided for wage increases commensurate 
with the cost of living increases. The decisions as a rule 
provided also for rehearings every four months so that 
if the cost of living were found to have increased an 
equivalent wage increase might be considered. 

“In its decision the Industrial Court states that no in- 
crease in wages is due as a result of increases in cost of 
living, but that the value of the work done must be the 
determining factor. The court holds that: ‘The re- 
muneration of the various classes of work people 
should, in ordinary circumstances, depend on the value 
of the work done, and the value of the work done de- 
pends upon the state of the market and the demand for 
the products of the workshop.’ 

“The principle that wages must bear a direct relation 
to production and not the cost of living was laid down 
by the Industrial Court in the case of a demand for a 
wage increase in the engineering and foundry trades. 
Subsequently, in a decision affecting the ship-building 
and ship-repairing trades, the court took the same posi- 
tion. Both the engineering and ship-building trades are 
between 90 per cent and 100 per cent organized. 

“In commenting on this decision the British Ministry 
of Labor stated that ‘it has long been seen that the effect 
of an increase in wages to meet the increased cost of liv. 
ing is still further to increase the cost of living, and it 
will be appreciated that, if the lead of the Industrial 
Court is followed, the vicious circle may be broken.’ ” 


505 Fisher Bldg. 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 34th St. 
CHICAGO 


412 East Sixth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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What Kind of a Risk is Your Plant? 


Efficiency in Plant Operation Will Reduce Insurance Rates 
as Well as Increase Output 


J. N. CLIFFORD 


FFICIENCY in plant management has always 

been a sure means of reducing operating costs 

by increasing output, but how few realize that 

it also means a decrease in insurance costs? 

The average plant owner seldom realizes the cost of 
his compensation insurance until the pink or white or 
blue slip comes to his desk telling him that another 
premium is due. On the other hand, he seldom realizes 
its value until one of his employes is injured and then 
he blesses its originator. The fact that the pink or white 
or blue slip makes a hole in his bank roll is usually his 


MOE E. HILLISON 


own fault, since he has it within his power to limit the 
force of the blow so that it only makes a dent, in place 
of the hole. In other words, the fact that his premium is 
high is his own fault. Proper care in the pressroom, 
composing room and shipping room will reduce the lia- 
bility of accidents and consequently the cost of his insur- 
ance, since compensation insurance premiums are based 
on the number and possibility of accidents in each plant. 

Which brings us to the subject of this article: the re- 
duction of operating costs, including insurance, through 
proper supervision and equipment in the mechanical de- 
partments of a printing plant. By proper supervision is 
meant the right kind of foreman—one who has the inter- 
ests of the men and employer as his first consideration— 


one who is not afraid to “bawl out” the workman who is 
lax in following the safety first rules and is not back- 
ward in calling the attention of the owner to certain 
dangerous machinery. When safeguards have been placed 
where needed, danger signs conspicuously hung, sanita- 
tion of the best and everything possible done for the 
welfare of the men, one can rest assured that his expendi- 
tures will bring proper returns. 


Increased efficiency will result since the men will be 
able to work faster when the need for caution is passed 
—increased efficiency will come as the result of knowl- 
edge that the employer is doing everything possible to 
make the work safe—increased efficiency as the result of 
a better arranged, more sanitary plant and neater, cleaner 
work that will bring a higher price—all of these are 
direct results of a well-managed shop. And this in addi- 
tion to lower insurance rates. Don’t lose sight of ‘that 
fact. 


In every printing plant, cleanliness should be para- 
mount, plenty of daylight or, if that is impossible, artifi- 
cial light of the best quality should be provided, modern 
machinery should take the place of the old, dangerous, 
obsolete kind so often found in printing plants—by the 
way, how much production are you losing through this 
one item alone—and safety should be the first considera- 
tion, not alone from the unselfish desire to aid the em- 
ploye, but because every man who is kept from his work 
through an injury or illness makes a black mark against 
your plant and the cost of replacing the man or of hold- 
ing up work until he returns are purely selfish reasons 
why the employer should “take care of his men.” 


When everything possible has been done along this line 
watch the difference with which your insurance inspector 
and, incidentally your customer, treats your plant. 


That the truth of this statement is proven, is shown in 
the following letter received by the Hillison & Etten 
Company, 638 Federal street, Chicago. The letter tells 
its own story and not only speaks from a cost angle but 


a sales angle as well. Here it is: 


EDWARD SHARPE 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Attention Mr. Moe Hillison. 
Hillison & Etten Company, 
Chilcacionmenlee 

Gentlemen: 


I want to congratulate you upon your 
shop management. Through the persistence of 
your Agent who occasionally comes over with 
hammer and tongs, and your excellent shop fore- 
men, you have been able to acquire the highest 
standard to be obtained in efficiency, which 
means that you now get another cut in your 
premium rates and on November 2nd, when your 
compensation insurance comes up for renewal, 
your rates will be less than those of any other 
printing plant on the books of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 


Continued on page 74 
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Do You Believe in System? 


Cost Accountant Tells Why System is Essential in Keeping Account of Work 
in Process of Completion 
By EDWARD C. FLINN, Chief Accountant, Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


HERE are certain facts that every printer must 
record in one way or another in order to keep in 
touch with the details of his business. Some 
endeavor to maintain a job ticket whereon all 
entries pertaining to a particular job are made. By the 
time the history of the job is complete it is almost impos- 
sible to read the ticket, due to the fact that it has been 
handled so much. Others record important facts on 
scraps of paper and then lose the scraps. Again, there 
are others who keep the details in their heads, but find 
themselves lost when a repeat order comes in. 

I remember a cartoon published some time ago in ref- 
erence to a firm that had an efficiency expert install a 
system. After the installation was completed one of the 
firm’s best customers walked in and asked to see the 
president. He was informed that the president had just 
stepped over to the general manager’s office to O. K. a 
requisition. After quite a length of time the president 
returned. In offering an apology for the delay he ex- 
plained that he had to wait until the general manager 
forwarded the requisition to the office manager for his 
final approval. The customer asked what it was all 
about. The president replied, “We have a new system 
here and the office boy wanted a lead pencil.” 


This is a good example of system gone to seed. But 
isn’t there such a thing as a happy medium? I think 
there is. For printers this happy medium is the “Stand- 
ard Cost Finding System.” 

We find some printers who keep time tickets only, 
others who keep a job ticket. You might just as well 
oil one machine in your plant and figure that on account 
of such oiling all the machines will run smoothly. 


Quite enough arguments have been offered in defense 
of maintaining a system to ascertain costs, but for some 
reason the system side of the system is ignored. 


The seven forms required to operate the Standard Cost 
Finding System provide, when properly filled out, a 
complete and efficient record. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these forms is the Individual Job Summary. This 
form provides for the recording of every detail. The 
printed headings suggest important details that are en- 
tered while the job is fresh in the mind of the printer, 
or even as the customer furnishes them. 

_ Experience may have taught the printer just what in- 
formation is necessary in order to properly produce a 
job, but isn’t it far better to use a form the printed head- 
ings of which suggest just what is to be recorded? No 
detail is overlooked and data is available for issuing 
proper instructions to the shop. On the reverse side of 
the Job Summary, space is provided for recording all 
outside bills, such as outside composition, paper, bind- 
ing and electros. Also the time spent by the various de- 
partments in producing the job is recorded with a final 
recap showing the total of all cost, including labor and 
material. If wanted, the estimated time can be entered 


_ hext to the actual time taken and leaks in the shop or in 


estimating are located. The profit or loss made on the 
job is entered and finally, instructions how to bill. What 
better record of completed work could be filed away for 
future reference? 

Next consider the Monthly Record of Chargeable and 


Nonchargeable Hours. Here is found the barometer of 


department efficiency, by day, by week and by month. 
The printer knows the possible hours of his department 
each day, but does he actually realize how many of these 
possible hours are spent in producing jobs and how many 
are not? 

Each year any person, firm or corporation paying 
salaries or wages to any individual amounting to $1,000 
or over must file such information with the government 
for income tax purposes. How easily the facts are ob- 
tained when the Standard Cost Finding System is in use! 
One sheet for each individual each month. The total of 
his twelve sheets furnishes the amount paid any individ- 
ual in a year. 

And lastly, we have the 9-H statement or monthly rec- 
ord of department costs. Here, grouped by departments, 
are the entire expenses of the plant arranged in syste- 
matic order. Also the productive and nonproductive 
hours with the ratio of production shown in the form of 
percentage. A month’s work laid out in a simple manner 
for the printer’s inspection! 

The relation of overhead expense to total department 
cost is clearly shown. Every item entering into an hour’s 
cost in any department is set out in a clear manner. 
Could anything be more practical or systematic? 

Now consider the value of a complete index of past 
performances. By billing all jobs from the Individual 
Job Summary when completed, showing on.the bill the 
job number, bill number, description of job, ete., and 
keeping a carbon copy of such billing, your record is 
completed. The duplicate bills are posted to the cus- 
tomer’s ledger. Usually the date, bill number, job num- 
ber, description of job and amount are shown. The bills 
are then filed according to bill number. The cost sheets 
are filed according to job number. On any repeat order 
it is a simple matter to locate the former job. The ledger 
gives the alphabetical index and locates the job number. 
By referring to the file of cost sheets we pick out the job 
number wanted. 

System becomes a matter of habit. Habits are easy to 
make and hard to break. By adopting the Standard Cost 
Finding System and using it as a guide, the printer can 
train himself into doing things in systematic order. The 
time saved in locating needed information will more 
than offset the time spent in maintaining the system. 
Have a place for everything and keep everything in 
place. It has been truthfully said that some men are in 
business while others are business men. Again let me 
ask, do you believe in system? 


Tariff Printers Organize 

| fee printers of the United States formed a pre- 

liminary organization in Cincinnati, November Ile 
when some thirty members of representative concerns 
throughout the country met at the Hotel Sinton, that city. 
The organization is to be known as “The Tariff Printers’ 
Association of America.” A constitution and by-laws 
was formally adopted and officers elected for the coming 
year as follows: 

H. B. Evans, manager of the New York office of the 
Eastern Printing Company, president; N. H. Anspach, 
Cleveland, vice-president, and Edward Stone, Roanoke. 
Va., treasurer. R. W. Bohnett, Cincinnati, was made one 
of the executive committeemen. 
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Solving An Ever Present Problem 


Apprentice Training Given in Ohio City Insures Good Workmen; 
Other Cities Manifest Interest in Springfield Plan 


HE eternal problem—the training of apprentices. 

How is your city solving it? Springfield, Ohio, 

which has seventeen printing plants ranging from 

that of the Crowell Publishing Company with its 
thousands of employes to the smallest job plant, has 
evolved a plan in conjunction with Springfield Typo- 
graphical Union No. 117, which has received the endorse- 
ment of numerous other cities familiar with it. 


The plan as worked out consists of having a joint ap- 
prentice committee composed of three representatives of 
the Springfield Typothetae and three members of the 
union. This committee examines apprentices and deter- 
mines if they are adapted to the trade. The examination 
must prove the applicant to be not less than sixteen years 
of age, possessed of a grammar school education or its 
equivalent and mentally and physically fitted to the trade. 


Each apprentice is registered with the secretary-treas- 
urer of the local Typographical Union and is required, 
with certain exceptions, to serve a five-year apprentice- 
ship. At the end of the second year, if the apprentice 
proves competent, he is admitted to apprentice member- 
ship in the union, at which time he is registered and as- 
signed a registry card. At the end of eighteen months, 
the apprentice is enrolled in a course of printing lessons 
approved by the I. T. U. and is assessed one dollar a 
month until full tuition amounting to $25.00 is paid. 


It is the express duty of each plant foreman to see that 
the apprentice is given full opportunity to learn the dif- 
ferent trade processes. The apprentice who proves him- 
self careless or neglectful is brought before the joint 
apprentice committee on complaint of his foreman, and 
the findings of the committee are final. 


The grade and class of work for apprentices is as 
follows: 


First Year. Work: Apprentices are employed prov- 
ing galleys, straightening leads and slugs, holding copy, 
and such other work as he may be assigned by the 
foreman. 


Examination: At the end of the first year, the appren- 
tice appears before the joint apprentice committee with 
a certificate from his employer that he has fulfilled the 
duties for the preceding year, and a certificate from the 
secretary-treasurer of the Typographical union to the 


effect that all educational requirements of the union have 


been complied with. The joint apprentice committee 
then issues a joint certificate to that effect; when he is 
advanced to the next grade. 


Second Year. Work: Apprentices are employed at 
least fifty per cent of the time in the composing room. 
This period is devoted to teaching him the case, type 
faces, distribution and rudiments of the trade. Educa- 
tional requirement: Lesson 1 to 10, inclusive, of the 
International Typographical Union Lessons in Printing. 

Examination: The same as at the end of the first year. 


Third Year. Work: Apprentices are employed at least 
seventy-five per cent of the time in the composing room. 
This period is devoted to teaching him all intricate handi- 
work of the craft, including proper display, use of border 
and ornaments, marking out of type matter for machines, 
grouping of type masses and relationship of type faces 
and their correct use, etc. Educational requirement: 


Lessons 11 to 18, inclusive, of the International Typo- 
erapical Union Lessons in Printing. 

Examination: The same as at the end of the first year. 

Fourth Year. Work: Apprentices are employed full 
time in the composing room on composition and making 
up forms for the press. This period is devoted to mas- 
tering of the detail work in composition and distribution 
and also includes imposition of all classes of forms. Edu- 
cational requirement: Lessons 19 to 25, inclusive, of the 
International Typographical Union Lessons in Printing. 

Examination: The same as at the end of the first year, 


Fifth Year. Work: Apprentices are employed at least 
three months during this year exclusively at reading 
proof. During the balance of the year he is employed on 
the higher class of composition such as booklets, cata- 
logs, magazine ads, color work, etc. Time is also devoted 
to making the apprentice proficient in imposition. The 
last six months are devoted exclusively to type setting 
machines in use in the office where he is employed if the 
office is equipped with machines. Educational require- 
ment: Lessons 26 to 32, inclusive, of the International 
Typographical Union Lessons in Printing. 

Examination: The same as at the end of first year. 


The above schedule is not to be construed so as to 
prevent the apprentice from being taught classes of work 
other than that specified for the different years, except 
the portion which refers to type setting machines, which 
remains the same. 

Chairmen and foremen of offices where registered ap- 
prentices are employed are required to make quarterly 
reports to the joint apprentice committee. These reports 
must show if the conditions are being fulfilled by all 
parties, whether apprentices are being held back or if 
they are being advanced in the different processes of the 
trade, and also whether apprentices are negligent or in- 
capable of becoming competent workmen. 

Apprentices may be employed on overtime work only 
when journeymen are also employed on overtime work. 
At no time is any apprentice to have charge of a depart- 
ment. The local Union reserves the right to refuse to 
register apprentices in any office that has not the neces- 
sary equipment to afford instruction in the different proc- 
esses of work agreed upon, subject to the approval of the 
joint apprentice committee. 

No apprentice is permitted to leave one office and enter 
the services of another employer without the consent of 
the joint apprentice committee. 

Apprentices are given the same protection as journey- 
men, and are governed by the same shop rules, working | 
conditions, and hours of labor. 


Joseph Borden Now With American 
Writing Paper Company 

OSEPH A. BORDEN, former general secretary of the 

U. T. A., has joined the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany in the capacity of sales service director. Mr. Bor- 
den’s duties will take him to various sections of the coun- 
try, where he will aid in bringing about a better under- 
standing between paper merchants and printers. The 
position carries with it a greatly increased salary. Mr. 
Borden resigned as secretary of the United Typothetae 


of America early in October. 
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Intertype Standardization Took the 
“Twist Out of the Composing Room 


Standardization 


is the thing today, whether in methods, 
materials or machinery. Its adoption 
has proven its value and the benefits 
derived from it as an investment are 
permanent, therefore we say to Pub- 
lishers and Printers when anticipating 
the installation of a Line Casting Com- 
posing Machine 


Investigate the 
INTERTYPE 


The Intertype is the only really high class, 
Standardized Line Casting Composing Machine 
offered the trade today. It is real Standardiza- 
tion that permits you to change your magazine 
equipment from a one magazine to a two or a Model C Intertype—Three Magazines 
three magazine machine in about fifteen 
minutes, and brings within control of a single operator a wide range of composition in text, head- 
letter and display. Manufactured and built upon the principle that nothing but the best will do 
—without complications—simple of operation—dependable. Ask any User why in busy compos- 
ing rooms where time is money, it has earned from the buyer, the machinist and the operator, the 
slogan—‘*‘ The Better Machine.” 


Write for literature. or betler, ask to have representative call. You will get valuable 
information that will help you get started right — The Standardized Way. 


Builders of ‘“‘The Better Machine” 


Intertype Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand-MecNally Building, Chicago, Il. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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We Ask You— 


(f38 YOU, as the owner or manager of a printing plant, 
answer the following questions, all too frequently 
asked by printers who should know the answers? Try 
them and see: 

“What determines the amount of overhead to charge 
to each department?” 

“What is considered a fair average of production in a 
composing room?” 

“What is the object of interest on plant investment?” 

“What does percentage of productive time mean?” 

“Why should job cylinder presses of different sizes be 
erouped separately?” 

“Should ink be charged as a direct expense to press 
departments ?” 

“Why is a rate of 10 per cent per annum used for 
depreciation when some presses last for. twenty years?” 

“Why are some operations chargeable and others non- 
chargeable?” 

“Should income taxes be included in costs?” 

‘Just what constitutes a standard cost system?” 

The answers, if you don’t know them, will be found in 
the January number of this magazine. 


Defense Fund Needed 
HOTO-ENGRAVERS meeting in Chicago last month 


inaugurated a defense fund to fight excessive demands 
of the photo-engraving unions at a time when sales have 
fallen below normal and customers are clamoring for a 
decrease in prices. 

A 25 per cent increase has been asked in some cities 
by the journeymen engravers. It is to fight this absurd 
and ridiculous demand that the defense fund is to be 
raised, for the employing photo-engravers unanimously 
voted against increasing the selling price of photo-engrav- 
ings and by that same act refused to raise wages. They 
did rightly and we believe the employes will agree with 
them—after they learn a defense fund has been raised. 

More such funds are needed. 


More Service 


E PF. ROWE, formerly on the advertising staff of the 

¢ Chicago Tribune, has joined the staff of the Ben 
Franklin Publishing Company, where he will aid in the 
preparation of sales campaigns for the many clients of 
BEN FRANKLIN Montuty, Ben Franklin Chicago Paper 
Directory and Price List, and the American Paper Mer- 
chant, the affiliated publication catering to paper mer- 
chants of the United States and Canada. 


A Step Forward 


lee teaching of printing in public schools and insti- 
tutions has been a matter much neglected by master 
printers. Very little effort has been made to supervise or 
direct the instruction given in these places with the result 
that the men turned out as journeymen printers have 
found themselves seriously hampered through lack of 
knowledge, although they have spent years in so-called 
“learning of the trade.” 

The employer has had to suffer as well as the “school 
product” for, paying the journeymen rate to these men, 
he has, in a majority of cases, found them no better fitted 
to do the work of journeymen than second-year appren- 
tices. The U. T. A. has given some consideration to the 
matter and it is hoped that within a year, sufficient pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on civic authorities to insure 
proper instruction. 

The action of the Seventh District Typothete last 
month, in deciding to take definite steps toward bringing 
about better methods of public school and institution 
training, is to be commended. 

The resolution passed at this meeting of over a hun- 
dred leading printers of the district is as follows: 

Whereas, it appears that in some institutions in the 
Seventh District where printing is taught, the appropria- 
tions by the state are insufficient to provide adequate 
equipment and to insure competent instruction, and, 

Whereas, this condition, if true, is detrimental to the 
printing industry as a whole, inasmuch as boys leaving 
these institutions are not thoroughly proficient in the 
printing arts and incapable of holding responsible posi- 
tions, and, 

Whereas, one of the objects of the United Typothetae 
of America is to aid in solving the apprentice problem 
to the end that a situation long neglected by the master 
printers of the country will be corrected; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Seventh District Typothetae Fed- 
eration, in convention assembled in Springfield, Ohio, 
that the officers of the proper committee be hereby in- 
structed to look into this matter of intimated inadequate 
equipment and incompetent instruction in state institu- 
tions of the Seventh District, and if deemed necessary, 
after a thorough investigation, to initiate such legislation 
as will remedy conditions. 

A similar move to improve the teaching of printing 
has been made by the Washington, D. C., Typothetae 
through its committee on the teaching of printing, headed 
by Byron S. Adams. The statement of this committee 
just made public follows: 

Unfortunately the present equipment is not properly 
co-ordinated, nor is it as modern as it should be This 
is not intended as criticism of the school officials, but ut ts 


- due to lack of proper appropriation on the part of Con- 


gress and improper expenditure of what was appropri 
ated. The boys who receive instruction in our schools 


today do not pursue these studies with an idea of follow- 


ing the printing trade after graduation. It is right here 
that we feel much constructive work might be accom- 
plished. 

From information received from a large number of the 
leading cities of the country we are convinced that there 
is much room for improvement in the teaching of print- 
ing in the schools of Washington. 

We have requested the various trades unions in our 
industry to name a representative to serve on a committee 
composed of members of the Typothetae, and they have 
signified their intention of co-operating with us. We be- 
lieve that a committee composed of the master printers, 
an official of the public schools and the representatives 
of the unions can work out a solution of the problem 
confronting us. 

Let the good work continue! 
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Illinois Manufacturers Favor Open Shop 
HE Illinois Manufacturers’ Association recently went 
on record as favoring the “Open Shop” and_ has 

adopted the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, by the members of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, that it is the sense of this meeting 
that the principle of the Open Shop be commended and 
approved; and that the moral support of this association 
in all its relations should be freely given to any and all 
members of the association or to any communities in this 
state which are seeking to put into actual effect the prac- 
tice and principle of the Open Shop. 


The Steam Gauge Cost System 

COST system is like a steam gauge on a boiler. It 

indicates the state of affairs inside the plant just as 
the gauge indicates the condition inside the boiler. A 
gauge is of no value in actually developing steam, but 
it indicates the need of such development. A cost system 
is very similar. It cannot actually develop efficient oper- 
ation of a plant, but it does indicate the need of such 
operation and keeps the business running safely with no 
fear of “blowing up.” 


He Ought to Know 


Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

The November issue of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY is 
a dandy. 

Gave it the “once-over” when it reached my desk, then 
took it home and read it from cover to cover. 

The new type dress is excellent. 

Yours for success, JoHn J. Smiru, 
Superior Typesetting Company, 
Chicago. 
Another Expert Gives Praise 


Editor BEN FRANKLIN MonTHLY: 

The November issue in its new dress was the “best 
ever,’ and shows a wonderful improvement over the 
Cheltenham Wide you have been using for so many years. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MIcHENER, 
Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
What Was Between Those Covers 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MonTHLy: 

Permit met to congratulate you on the November issue 

It certainly looked good 


_ and shows considerable improvement over the previous 


issues. Keep up the good work and I’ll continue to read 
it from “cover to cover.” 
JOHN J. MILter, Pres. 
Barnard & Miller, Chicago. 
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: CUTTING MACHINES : 
ACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDE 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 


Prnrocthsnos reso. 


4 THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
; DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM 
HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 


Arrember 


Suggestions 
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“The Booklets are 
Coming Back” 


is the title of a very interesting article 
in a recent issue of a trade paper, in 
which the author tells how many large 
and small manufacturers are again issu- 
ing booklets as an aid to their salesmen. 
As long as supply was unable to keep 
up with demand salesmen didn’t need 
this aid, but as conditions change, the 
need for booklets will become more ap- 
parent, and we believe printers may 
well approach manufacturers on the 
subject. We have a book paper suit- 
able for most any booklet job: 


Enameled Book 


PLINAMEL BLue RIBBON 


STEEL PLATE ALBA 
Machine Finish Book 
LINwoop CLIMAX 
NIAGARA LONDON 
S. & S. C. Book 
BIRKETT Econo 
LAKESIDE Hinvvu (India Tint) 


Miscellaneous Book Papers 
B. P. F. PLate Finish Utitiry Accorp 
BRADNER OFFSET BEN FRANKLIN 
REGENT EGGSHELL (Deckle Edge) 


SOUL LLLLALLLLLLLLLLLG LULL LLLLLELLLLOCEEALULLELOEAALALELOO LLCO ULUCUOO I ULLLUOMAMUCUUOOHALUOUCOOITMIMOOM NUON TNT TTNM NTT TTT TTTTTTTITT 


Sample Sheets of any line on request, or 
Dummies Made to Your Specifications 
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Hraducr Smith & Cu. 


PAPER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Chiragn, HLL. 


“Sixty-eight Years of Service to American Printers’’ 
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Speaking of First Impressions 
Do you realize the value of the 


Booklet Cover 


asa selling force in advertising? If the cover of the booklet or 


catalog is commonplace, uninteresting or poorly executed, it is very 
probable that the booklet or catalog will soon find the resting place 
that the majority of all printed advertising finds --- 


THE WASTE BASKET! 


Our steadily increasing sales have convinced us that 


Moser’s Plymouth Cover 


has all the qualities necessary to form an ideal background for cover 
advertising of the most attractive kind---the kind that secures the 
customer’s attention and holds it. 


Let us send you a sample book 


621-631 lige Telephone 
Plymouth beets “Wabash 
| | 2/14 
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Kable Bros. Company Cuts Labor Turn-over 
With Profit-Sharing System 


OES a bonus system or profit sharing system 
| work in a printing plant? 
| Kable Bros. Company, of Mt. Morris, IIl., 
believes it does, for having just completed the 
first year of its operation the company has presented 105 
of 165 employes with their share of the profits accruing 
during the past year, amounting to $13,145.24. These 
checks varied from $48.48 to $237.81, amounting in most 
cases to four weeks’ wages, depending upon the number 
of hours worked during the year, the amount of wages 
received and the number of years of continuous service. 
This was the second distribution of profits, although 
the plan has only been in operation since October, 1919. 
_ The reason for this was the decision of the company. to 
_ divide the profits of the previous year among those em- 
ployes who had unconsciously fulfilled the requirements 
adopted for the plan. 
That the system brought returns to the Kable company, 
as well as the employes, is evidenced by the fact that 
105 participated this year against 75 last year, and that 
of the 75 names appearing on last year’s list, 69 again 
_ appear this year. Of these six persons, who have left 
the employ of the company, not one left to secure em- 

ployment in another printing plant, showing that other 
plants held no attraction through better working condi- 
tion or higher wages. Of those that left, one got mar- 
ried, one took up farming, one started college, one left 
to take up a land claim, one retired and another moved 
away. 


It is said that in addition to decreasing the amount of 
labor turn-over, the plan has promoted a better feeling 
of co-operation between employes and management, and 
has aided to a certain extent in increasing production. 
It is hoped that this profit distribution will further pro- 
mote the cordial feeling existing between the company 
and its employes and will enable the company to render 
, improved service to its customers with the result that the 
next fiscal year will be still more successful than the one 
| just past. 


) In carrying out the system the company is guided by 
) nine rules which are repeated for the benefit of those who 
may desire to work out a similar plan: 

'  1.—At the end of each year a distribution of profits 
shall be made to employes of Kable Brothers Company, 
, consisting of fifty per cent of the excess profits, if any, 
/ after allowance is made for depreciation, dividends at 8 
per cent, bad accounts charged off and federal income 
_ taxes, 


2.—A committee consisting of the secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, to represent the stockholders and 
the department foremen to represent the employes, shall 
have the power to revise these rules at any time and to 
make all decisions in regard to application of the rules; 
also to have the power to vary the application of the 
rules according to circumstances as they may see fit. The 
committee’s rulings shall be final. 


__ 3,—All employes who have been in the employ of the 
“company continuously for one year or more are entitled 
_to participate. Anyone leaving the employ of the com- 
} Pany before the end of the year or between the end of the 
year and the date of the distribution shall not be included. 
| 4.—If an employe leaves the employ of the company 
or is discharged, all rights in the profit-sharing distribu- 
ion are automatically canceled immediately. If later 
_te-employed the earlier term of service shall not be 


counted in determining eligibility for participation in the 
next profit-sharing distribution or in determining the 
number of years of service. Anyone thus re-employed 
shall be treated the same as a new employe. This rule 
shall not apply in case of leave of absence. 

5.—Half of the amount to be distributed shall be ap- 
portioned on the basis of the total wages received during 
the year by each employe entitled to participate. 

6.—The remaining half shall be apportioned on the 
basis of the total number of hours worked during the 
year, plus ten per cent for each year of continuous serv- 
ice above two. No deduction to be made for army service. 

7.—Each employe playing regularly in the Kable 
Brothers Company Band shall receive an extra allow- 
ance beginning with the first full year, to be determined 
by the joint committee. 

6.—The company reserves the right to cancel this ar- 
rangement at any time if the unionized departments of 
the plant attempt to force the adoption of scales higher 
than the average of those existing in other cities where 
similar conditions exist or to follow the radical scales 
adopted in New York, Chicago and other large cities. 

9.—Any employe participating in any illegal strike or 
persistently spreading discontent and disloyalty among 
other employes or breaking any of the shop rules and 
regulations, shall not participate in any such future dis- 
tribution. 

(A number of months ago BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
printed an article telling of the bonus system in operation 
at the plant of Kable Bros. Company, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Many inquiries resulted, but the plan had not been in 
operation long enough to prove its worth. The first year 
of operation has just been completed and more informa- 
tion is now available.) 


Takes Estey’s Place 


Noble T. Praigg 
R. PRAIGG, who takes the place of Charles L. Estey 
as advertising director of the United Typothetae of 
America, has had considerable experience in the adver- 
tising field and had been Mr. Estey’s “right hand man” 
for several years, so that he is well able to take the place 
made vacant by Mr. Estey. 
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The first year of business under the firm 
name of Marion S. Burnett Company was 
fittingly celebrated by members and em- 
ployes of the firm with a dinner at the 
Hotel LaSalle, the night of October 30th, 
when thirty persons gathered around the 
tables. Following the dinner, Mr. Burnett 
was presented with a silver loving cup on 
which was inscribed “To Marion S. Burnett 
from those who helped him in his first 
year’s striving, “To do best what many do 
well.” Those present included Mr. Bur- 
nett, Miss Jane F. Hogan, Miss Grace Mon- 
ahan and Walter F. Kecheisen, represent- 
ing the office; Frederic J. Dornseif and 
Alpha F. Colton, art department; Herman 
Eggebrecht, Julius C. Low and Louis A. 
Zielke, composing room; Leon H. Ivey, 
Charles Vorbau, Rudolph Slezak, E. P. 
Zahn and Allen Wilson, of the cylinder 
pressroom; Edward Nowicke and Emma 
Noffke, Gorden pressroom; Miss Celia Mur- 
phy, Miss Emma Klopsch, Miss Rose 
Shapiro, Miss Henrietta Thiess, John W. 
Bayless, and Harry Thome, bindery; 
William Weiner and Frank Surovek, ship- 
ping; Mrs. Della Burnett, Miss Sadie Totis, 
E. J. McCarthy, Thomas S. Quin, Joseph 
A. Borden and Irwin Spear, guests. 

Robert O. Law, president of the book- 
binding concern of the same name at 633 
Plymouth Court, died suddenly November 
24, while acting as witness in a damage 
suit growing out of an accident in which 
his machine crashed into the front of a 
drug store. Mr. Law was one of the best 
known men in the Chicago trade and took 
an active part in the affairs of the local 
Franklin-Typothetae. He was 59 years old 
and was born in Oshawa, Ont. He came 
to Chicago thirty years ago and was for 
over ten years general manager and treas- 
urer of the W. B. Conkey Company, Ham- 
mond, Ind. In 1900 he went into business 
for himself. He is survived by a widow 
and four children, Robert O., Jr., Oswald 
J., Charles E., and Mrs. George M. Coate. 
In addition to being a member of the 
Franklin-Typothetae he was active in the 
affairs of the Union League, South Shore 
Country, Flossmoor Country and Olympia 
Fields Country clubs. 


George C. Jager announces that his trade 
composition plant, which he recently pur- 
chased from the Morey Linotyping Com- 
pany, will be moved to 422 South Dearborn 
street. The decision of the owners of the 
Caxton building, 508 South Dearborn street, 
to devote all of that structure, with the ex- 
ception of the sixth and seventh floors, to 
offices and the need of additional space on 
the part of Mr. Jager, made necessary the 
change. 


Turkeys galore, or their proxies in the 
form of raffle tickets, were much in eyi- 
dence at the November meeting of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
attended by 89 Craftsmen. The meeting 
was held at the Hotel Morrison, November 
16. Following dinner and addresses by 
A. W. Rathbun, Rathbun-Grant-Heller Com- 
pany, on “The Relation of the Shop to the 
Front Office,” and Gene Turner, on “Short 
Cuts to Real Economy,” the turkey raffle 
was held. It was decided during the busi- 
ness session of the meeting to pay all dues 
of the club to the national organization for 
the year 1921 immediately in order to help 
finance the 1921 Chicago convention. Sou- 
venir books of the Washington convention 
were distributed. Nine applications for 
membership were received. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, book publishers, 
have taken a five-year lease on the fifth 
floor of the new six-story fireproof building 
being erected by the Columbian Colortype 
Company at the northwest corner of Calu- 
ment avenue and Twenty-first street. Term 
rental is $60,000. There are 18,000 square 
feet of floor space. The building is to be 
completed March 1. The Scribner company 
is now in the Transportation building. 

The Ravenswood Press, 4618 Ravenswood 
avenue, has been purchased by Richard 
Roth, former salesman for the American 
Printing Ink Company. The purchase car- 
ries with it the plant of the Ravenswood 
Press as well as the Ravenswood Citizen, 
but does not include the National Printer 
Journalist. 


The Postal Pioneer Publishing Company, 
a new concern to carry on a general pub- 
lishing and printing business, was started 
last month at 305 South LaSalle street, 
with capital of $7,000. H. W. Starr, L. E. 
George and James Bruck are the incor- 
porators. 


Charles L. Estey has been engaged to 
teach the class in salesmanship conducted 
by the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 
The first class was held December 3 in 
the County building. The course will 
continue for twenty-one weeks. 


The Walter Publishing Company has 
been incorporated by W. H. Rider, S. A. 
Mullikin and A. T.° Williamson, to carry 
on a publishing business and manufacture 
printing machinery, at 635 Plymouth court. 
The incorporation is for $100,000. 

The Merchants’ Press, 3123 Clifton ave- 
nue, has installed a complete new unit of 
Miller feeders in its plant. 


The Printers Supplymen’s Club held its 
monthly meeting Friday night, December 
3, at the Morrison hotel. Harry Newman 
Tolles, vice-president of “The Sheldon 
School,” spoke on “Keeping Step With the 
Times.” Entertainment also featured the 
meeting. 


A new concern to manufacture printing 
ink in Chicago has been started under the 
name of the Franklin Printing Ink Com- 
pany. Capital stock is $250,000. Those 
interested in the concern are Alfred C. 
Johnson, Otto C. Bruhlman and Carl Cohn, 


A new company, to do general printing, 
was organized last month at 2725 Prindi- 
ville street, under the name of the “Metro- 
politan Printing House.” Ray C. Vance is 
the head of the concern. The telephone 
number is Humboldt 3112. 


Three new members joined the Franklin- 
Typothetae last month. They were F. W. 
Bond Company, 351 West Austin avenue; 
Sincere Press, 501 South Dearborn street, 
and S. G. Hall Printing Company, 673 West 
Madison street. 


The War Pictures Company has been in- 
corporated for $30,000 to do a printing and 
publishing business at 104 South Michigan 
avenue. Donald F. Biggs, Cyrus W. 
Knoff and Frank H. Cole are the incorpo- 
rators. 


A new company, known as the Naval Re- 
servist Corporation, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to do a printing and publishing 
business. Mack C. Wylie, Arthur O. Hen- 
derson and George H. Grear, 1144 Wilson 


avenue, are incorporators. 


The fifth floor of the building at the 
southwest corner of Ohio street and Mc- 
Clurg court has been rented for ten years 
by the Standard Bank Note Company and 
the Fidelity Bank Note Engraving Com- 
pany, at an average of $7,200 a year. 


The employes of the Hillison & Etten 
Company, 638 Federal street, have organ- 
ized a bowling team and issue a challenge 
through this magazine to any other bowling 
team in the city, composed of employes of 
any one printing plant. Address R. H. 
Allen care that firm. 


Noble T. Gillett, of the Chicago Paper 
Company, was the principal speaker at the 
November meeting of the Commercial Group 
of the Franklin Typothetae of Chicago, 
held at the City Club November 2. Mr. 
Gillett spoke on “The Paper Situation of 
Today.” 
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LEADS, SLUGS and RULE BORDERS 


Sales Agents for Rouse Composing Room Tools, Laclede Saws and Remelt 
Furnaces, Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys, Margach Automatic Metal Feeders. 
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Henry Willson, vice-president of the 
Tablet Ticket Corporation and a resident 
of Chicago since 1867, died November 27 
at his home, 3030 Sheridan Road. Funeral 
services were held November 30 under 
auspices of the Ravenswood Masonic lodge. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, will be in position to have more space 
for its main offices, the six-story corner 
building adjoining its property on the west 
having been purchased for $400,000. 


Thomas S. Swirles, vice-president of the 
American Printing Ink Company, Chicago, 
died at his home, 1026 Erie street, Oak 
Park, late last month. He was 50 years 


old. 


James ‘A. Lyons, one of the members of 
the text book firm of Lyons and Carnahan, 
123 South Wabash avenue, died late last 
month at his home, 4617 Lake Park ave- 
nue, Chicago. He was 59 years old. 


The Trade Composition Division of the 
U. T. A., will meet in Chicago early in 
February. The Trade Rulers’ and Binders’ 
division will also meet in Chicago the 
same month. 


C. F. Anderson & Company, manufactur- 
ers of printing machinery, have moved from 
710 South Clark street to 3225-3231 Calu- 
met avenue. The new telephone number 
is Douglas 536. 


The Peerless Press, 689 Milwaukee ave- 
nue, has been incorporated for $12,600 by 
H. H. Steinberg, A. A. Gozowski and Morris 
Lipshitz. The company was established in 
1903. 


Charles L. Estey, recently director of 
publicity for the U. T. A., has been en- 
gaged as advertising and sales counselor of 
the James H. Rook Company, 626 Federal 
street. 


Frank H. Lester, formerly one of the 
owners of the Western Linotyping Com- 
pany, has joined the S. K. H. Typesetting 
Company as salesman. 


Empire Linotyping Compay has moved 
from 501 Plymouth Court to 730-40 North 
Franklin street, where the telephone num- 
bers are now Superior 1645 and 1646. 


E. J. MeCarthy, president of the I. T. C. 
A., was one of the speakers at the banquet 
of paper mill superintendents held at the 
Congress Hotel, November 12. Mr. Me- 
Carthy spoke on the value of trade organ- 
izations and the relation of the printer to 
the paper industry. 

Sullivan-Blakely Printing Company, 313 
South Clinton street, has increased its cap- 


ital stock from $10,000 to $20,000 and 
changed the name of the company to 


Blakely-Sternberg Printing Company. 


EK. J. McCarthy, Smith-McCarthy Type- 
setting Company, has been appointed “Na- 
tional Organizer” of the International Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Cecil Emery, for a number of years man- 
ager of the M. & L. Typesetting Company, 
has joined the sales force of the Central 
Typesetting and Electrotyping Company. 


The Regan Publishing Corporation, doing 
a general printing and publishing business 
at 523 Plymouth Court, has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 


George F. McKiernan & Company, 430 


South Green street, have increased their 


capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 


ST. LOUIS 


W. C. Howland 
| 1605 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. | 


The following firms have joined the Ben 
Franklin Club of St. Louis recently: The 
Thom-Paul Monotype Company, 208 North 
Third street, the Hart Printing Company, 
3510 Olive street; the Larkin Printing 
Company, 606 North 14th street; the 
Greeley Printery, 1515 Pine street; Joerms 
and Johns Company, 217 South Broadway, 
and the H. B. Russell Printing Company, 
516 Walnut street. The Thom-Paul Com- 
pany is a new concern recently started by 
William Thomson, for eight years with 
the Monotype Typesetting Company, and 
E. J. Paulsrud, eleven years with the Wood- 
ward-Tiernan Company. 


The Britt Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock to 


$150,000. 
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Kighty pupils in the printing class of 
Central High School went on strike re- 
cently because a non-union man was ap- 
pointed instructor, a position formerly held 
by a union printer. The board of educa- 
tion recently ruled that no one connected 
with organized labor would be employed in 
the public schools. The students declared 
they would remain “out” until a union man 
is appointed. 

A decision has been reached on the de- 
mands of the Typographical Union for an 
increase in compensation. Judge H. S. 
Caulfield, the arbitrator appointed by the 
committee of the Printers’ League, com- 
posed of Frank W. Corley and Warren 
Skinner, and the Typographical Union, 
composed of Louis Fuchs and Fred_ T. 
Raithel, awarded the compositors an in- 
crease of $6.52 per week, raising the mini- 
mum scale from $38.00 to $44.52. This is 
an increase of 17 1/6 per cent. The de- 
mand of the Union was for $52.80. The 
contract calls for forty-eight hours and ex- 
pires April 30, 1921. 

This scale is accepted and by mutual 
agreement the binders, pressmen and feed- 
ers will receive an increase based on the find- 
ings of the Arbitration board in the case of 
the compositors. The new scale is retroac- 
tive to October Ist for Typographical Union. 
The contracts of the binders, pressmen and 
feeders expire September 30, 1920. 

The case for the Printers’ League was 
presented by Earl R. Britt and Francis 
Bird. Charles Hertenstein and Edward 
Springmeyer acted as counsel for No. 8. 


A joint meeting of the St. Louis Ben 
Franklin Club and the Salesmanagers’ Bu- 
reau was held at the American Annex on 
November 1. The principal speaker was 
George W. Simmons, vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, who spoke 
on “Bolshevik Influence on American In- 
dustry.” He gave a warning of the Bolshe- 
vik propaganda now being circulated in 
this country. Mr. Simmons was head of the 
Red Cross in Siberia during the war. 


The Ben Franklin Club held a big meet- 
ing at the City Club rooms on Friday even- 
ing, November 19. The program was va- 
ried and included music and other enter- 
tainment. Those taking part were Harry 
Boeman, A. S. Werremeyer, Charles Golter- 
man, Leo Painter and Messrs. Fredericks 
and Clayton. 
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International Bond 


WATERMARKED 


A BOND PAPER GOOD ENOUGH FOR FINEST STATIONERY, AT A PRICE 
SUITABLE FOR USE ON ALL OFFICE FORMS AND BLANKS 


List of Distributors 


Acme Paper Company Moser Paper Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, IIl. 


Leslie-Donahower Co. Royal Card & Paper Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. New York, N. Y. 


Meikle & Wood Standard Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio 


E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Complete line of white and nine distinct colors on hand at mill at all times 


MILLS AT SALES OFFICE 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. MENASHA, WIS. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 
DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 


Comprising 
Franklin Division 
Typothetae Division 
Machine Composition Division 
Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division 


The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Rooms 1143-1146 Monadnock Block 


Telephone Harrison 6392 


Printing Trades Credit Association 
C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


America’s Period of Depression to Be 
Limited 


Great Resources and Energy of Nation Will Bring Quick Return 
to Normal, Speaker Tells Chicago Printers 


66 ONSTRUCTIVE pessimism” was advocated by 

James A. Davis, assistant secretary of state of 

Illinois and director of the Advertisers’ and 

Investors’ Bureau, Chicago Association of Com- 

merce, in an address before the Franklin-Typothetae of 

Chicago at the November 18 meeting held at the Palmer 
House. Over two hundred members attended. 

Mr. Davis said that this country, as well as those of 
Europe, are in for a period of depression during recon- 
struction and asked that printers, in their important posi- 
tion of “thought directors” of the nation, realize this fact. 
He based his assertion on economic conditions and a sim- 
ilar state of affairs which resulted immediately following 
great crises such as the Napoleonic wars and our own 
Civil War. 

“The ratio between the period of inflation and that of 
depression is as one to four,” he said, “which indicates 
that the period of depression which the world must pass 
through before prosperity is again attained will be four 
times as long as the period of inflation.” That this period 
will be much shorter in the United States was the burden 
of Mr. Davis’ talk. “For,” he said, “the resourcefulness 
and wealth of this country will result in a return to pros- 
perity much before the usual period. When our wealth 
is eight times our national debt and the bank deposits of 
Chicago alone are $2,750,000,000, or more than those of 
the entire country after the Civil War, there can be no 
long period of depression.” 

An orderly decline controlled by the clear vision of 
American business men will have a healthy result on the 
United States, according to Mr. Davis, who advised those 
present to “write off their losses and start again.” 

Touching on the labor question, the speaker said, “The 
day is rapidly returning when labor will be paid for the 
amount of work done and not the amount of hours 
worked. 

“This fact is realized by labor leaders, who are striving 
desperately to offset the swing of the pendulum. Rome, 
England and in fact every country has tried an arbi- 
trary basis of payment for labor at some time in its his- 


tory, but it has always gotten back to ‘What is the man 
worth’ and not “What has the man got.’” As a cheering 
word to Chicago printers, he said that stability is pos- 
sible in a period of depression, but only through thrift. 
Advertising will experience a greater period of activity 
after the first of 1921 than it did during the war, when, 
as Mr. Davis said, “Advertising was used for another 
purpose than that for which it will be used next year.” 

The next speaker was H. Van Petten, secretary W. 
E. Wroe & Company and editor of “Wroe’s Writings.” 
Mr. Van Petten’s subject was, “What the Paper Mills Are 
Doing.” Mr. Van Petten declared no change in the writ- 
ing paper market would be possible for a number of 
months, because mills making this grade of paper are 
59 8/10 days behind in their tonnage. The price of ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of paper will keep 
up the cost for some time. These materials are coal, 
rags and wood pulp. Basing the cost of paper and its 
selling price on a scale of 100, the cost of production has 
risen to 308 and the selling price to only 280 since 1914. 
Proof that there has been no overproduction in the writ- 
ing paper field is evidenced by the increase in prices of 
writing paper during August, one of the greatest months 
of depression, the speaker said. 

Another subject of great importance to printers was 
that discussed by C. J. Thiebault, head of the cost ac- 
counting department, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
Mr. Thiebault pointed out the influence of a cost system, 
not only on direct profits through a correct selling price, 
but through an increase in production, which he proved 
results when costs are known. He touched on a number 
of objections raised to a cost system and answered them 
in full. J. W. Hastie, Western Newspaper Union, was 
another speaker, urging all Franklin-Typothetae members 
to join Subdivision 41 of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. ‘This is the printers’ division. 

A guest of honor for the evening was Evan Jones, of 
Josiah Jones, Ltd., Durban, South Africa, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Master Printers’ Association of that country, 
who brought a message of greeting from his organization. 
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Central 
Buys 


Ludlow 
Equipment 


Without solicitation 
on our part, Central 
Typesetting and Electro- 
typing Co., Chicago, the 
world’s largest trade 


plant, requested us to 
send a representative. 


Within ten minutes after 
his arrival at the Central 
plant an order was placed 
for two new LUDLOW 


machines and equipment. 


This progressive concern 
had previously been us- 
ing Ludlows. By this 
purchase of equipment 
they emphatically back 
up our claim that “no 


modern composing room 
is complete without the 
Ludlow.” 


Ludlow 
Typograph Company 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
2032 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO 


Eastern Office: 606 World Bldg., NEW YORK 


Photo-Engravers Refuse to Raise Prices or 
Wages; Re-open 44-Hour Week 


Controversy 

(yt hundred and fifty-nine persons representing 142 

firms in 90 cities were present at the central western 
conference of photo-engravers, held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, November 12 and 13. In view of reports from 
each of the 90 cities, which show a gradual falling off in 
business during the last four months and that a still 
further reduction is expected, and the fact that labor or- 
ganizations in all cities where labor agreements are about 
to expire have asked for a 25 per cent increase in wages, 
while, on the other hand, buyers of photo-engraving are 
making insistent demands for price reductions, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

No. 1. Whereas, The photo-engraving industry is fully 
mindful of the service it renders the public in the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and in the advertising, selling 
and distribution of products and commodities, and, 

Whereas, The photo-engravers desire to aid in the 
stabilization of business conditions and the re-establish- 
ment of sound prosperity, be it 

Resolved, That we pledge the industry not to further 
increase the selling price of photo-engravings to the 
public. 

No. 2. Whereas, There are many indications that both 
high living costs and abnormal business prosperity have 
rounded the apex, 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this conference that 
no further wage increases be granted for the coming year, 
and that our representatives on the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil are so instructed. 

No. 3. Whereas, The adoption of the 44-hour week in 
our industry was largely predicated on the adoption of 
the shorter work week on May 1, 1921, by the printing 
trades generally, be it 

Resolved, That in case the 44-hour week be not gener- 
ally adopted by the printing trades on May 1, 1921, our 
representatives on the Joint Industrial Council be in- 
structed to re-open the matter of the length of the work 
week, 

No. 4. Resolved, That there shall be no restrictions 
or limitations as to the amount of overtime to be worked 
in the shops of our members in any locality. 

No. 5. Whereas, The best interests of the American 
Photo-Engravers’ Association clearly indicate the desir- 
ability of the formation and maintenance of an EMER- 
GENCY FUND, available for any purpose furthering the 
interests of the organization,and in protecting its mem- 
bers in resisting unfair demands and practices emanating 
from any source, be it 

Resolved, That this conference recommend that an ade- 
quate fund be raised immediately under the direction of 


the executive committee of the A. P. E. A., and to be held 


and disbursed by said executive committee. 
These resolutions, in effect, back up the stand taken 
by employing printers in Cincinnati last month, when 


it was definitely decided to pay journeymen a days | 


wages for a day’s work—in other words, pay the 44-hour 
rate for 44 hours and not 48 hours pay for 44 hours of 
actual labor. 


SEN D for a 
set of port. 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 


WAMMERMag 


BOND 


“The Utility Buciness Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ports- 
mouth, has been purchased by Harry M. 


The James Kennedy print shop, 


Sickles. The name has been changed to 


The Herald Press. 


Orbin Keplinger has purchased the Acme 
Print Shop, Bucyrus, from R. L. Knaben- 
hans, who was the founder of the plant. 


The Lammers Offset Printing Company, 
Dayton, will continue the offset business of 
the Lammers Engraving Company. ‘The 
concern was recently incorporated for $50,- 
000 by William Metzendorf, Chicago, and 
Samuel and E. B. Morris of Dayton. 


W. F. Caldwell, Piqua, has recently 
added considerable new equipment, includ- 
ing a new punch, Boston stitcher, and mis- 


Frank M. Sherman, director of the de- 
partment of Specialized branches, U. T. A.. 
is making a tour through the states east 
of Chicago. He spoke to the bookbind- 
ers and trade compositors in Indianapolis 
on December 1 and 2 and to those in Cin- 
cinnati on December 3. He will be in 
Cleveland December 7 and 8 and in De- 
troit December 9, for the same purpose, 


A recent survey of the printing plants of 
Columbus shows a net profit of 1034 per 
cent, as against a profit of 3 per cent shown 
in the original survey taken some time ago. 


H. C. Alford has resigned as field secre- 
tary of the Seventh Typothetae District to 
become secretary of the Springfield-Dayton 
Typothetae. 


The Columbus Typothetae held its an- 
nual stag party the night of November 29. 
The affair, which was called a “Mystery 
Party,’ was well attended and furnished 
plenty of enjoyment for those fortunate 
enough to be on the scene of festivities at 


The Columbus office of the Diem & Wing 
Paper Company has been converted into a 
branch. Heretofore it has merely been a 
selling agency. A three-story warehouse at 
Third and Long streets will give customers 
rapid service. John L. Davis has been ap- 
pointed manager, succeeding R. A. Darnaby, 
who returns to the Cincinnati office. 


Cleveland is to have a branch of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Cleveland foremen and super- 
intendents are much interested in the pro- 
posed club and are willing to back it to the 


limit. E. J. McCarthy of Chicago, National 
Organizer, is expected in Cleveland some 


time this month to arrange the prelimi- 
naries. He will be accompanied by a num- 
ber of Chicago members of the association. 
Further details will be announced later. 


Fire, starting in a printing plant at Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., last month destroyed half 
a block in the business section of that city. 
Plants of the Upshur Republican, Buck- 
hannon Daily and the Record were gutted. 


cellaneous other material that makes for nou: 
an efficient shop. eS Cee tee Halle 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Loss of $15,000 was sustained. 


MAKE-UP SERVICE SPACING MATERIAL 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND 


To the members of the Directory of Members 

Franklin - 2 Typothetae Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co...... 107 N. Market St. 

wei! 3 Je Au Burrows, 6. Com a0) eer ee 310S. Canal St. 

: Caxton Ruline.Co.en ee ee 508 So. Dearborn St. 

The members of the ohn Eis Daly te teerss ad Seca MUU oer Ber 

Employing Trade Rulers’ and Co Jskarwell Coteare 16 tee ee 626 So. Clark St. 

Binders’ Division Gould’ & Eger 0m Sse. Gag eee 157 W. Monroe St. 

Jobetaradns: Cd. eee sono ee. Mora; 102 N. Wells St. 

extend the greetings of the Ge Fo Kahlow..78:\. frente ee 714 So. Dearborn St. 

holiday season and wish that Ered CeUaukert wat es < ee ead e 712 Federal St 

the year 1921 will bring them Harry Fe Dittless frat ee ee 521 W. Monroe St. 

their full share of prosperity Mortelli&-Co oes ij eta. eats ee ie ees 626 Federal St. 

and happiness. Oconto Mis: Cosma © age ee 525 So. Dearborn St. 

Reding & Hauser............ Sheik Sebi 621 Plymouth Ct. 

y : Frank J. Stadtfeld.- 2.53. -.....- 542 So. Dearborn St. 

Employing Rulers’ | stot & Westerlin............... Alo Sen Destboract 

Trade Ruling & Binding Co.. ..607 So. Dearborn St. 

and aanlens Wauseon FU Mav olkert Cosa? oe ee oe 117 N. Wells St. 

Ln Weber & Bloom................ 422 So. Dearborn St. 

f WeilitBrosnéc Cos i Aa. eer. 4168S. Dearborn St. 

Rulers and Binders to the Trade Western Book Bindery............... 732 Federal St. 
ee Monadnock Block Are you now giving your work to members | 
Harrison 6392 CHICAGO of this Association? If not, why not? | 
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O71 SOMOSERRYA 
NSS SCENES 


URING a period of 86 years, since the first issue of 

the Western Christian Advocate was published at 
the Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati, that estab- 
lishment has had but three superintendents of the manu- 
facturing department, namely: Robert P. Thompson, who 
held that position for over half a century; Clarkson §. 
Whitson, the able lieutenant of R. P. Thompson, and one 
of the old school of printers, a gentleman and a scholar, 
and the present incumbent, J. M. Thomssen, who has been 
superintendent for 23 years, and who has seen this plant 
grow from Adams presses to Web perfecting presses, 
and from hand set type to a composing room that is one 
of the most modern and best equipped for its size in the 
country. 


J. M. Thomssen 
Mr. Thomssen is a product of the public schools of 
Cincinnati, and has spent most of his life in this city. 
In 1868 he had his first taste of printers’ ink, and with 
the exception of two years spent in the West, he has fol- 
lowed printing ever since. 
In 1874 he was first employed as a compositor in the 


Western Methodist Book Concern. For some years he 
divided his time between that institution and the old 
Franklin Type Foundry, where he worked on school 
books during the summer months. 

About 1887, he became make-up man of the Western 
Christian Advocate, and in addition to making up the 
paper, was the clerk or bookkeeper for R. P. Thompson. 
Here, sitting at the feet of this veteran of the Art Pre- 
servative, he took his first lessons in keeping the accounts 
of a printing plant and also in estimating. He not only 
studied the requirements of the plant, but made a study 
of estimating and factory accounting, subscribing to 
printers’ journals and buying such books relating to 
printing as were then on the market, and as were pub- 
lished in this country and in Europe. 

Needless to say, Mr. Thomssen proved himself an apt 
scholar, and in a few years was able to make suggestions 
as to the conduct of the plant that were approved by his 
superiors. 

When appointed superintendent of the plant in 1897, 
the method of operation was changed. Modern machin- 
ery was purchased, new equipment put in every depart- 
ment, and under his administration the manufacturing 
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plant of the Methodist Book Concern has become a model 
for the entire country and a plant of which the printers 
of Cincinnati are justly proud. 

Mr. Thomssen has made an extensive study of cost 
finding. He attended the first Cost Congress held in 
Chicago. After returning from Chicago, he installed a 
cost system in the Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati, 
which has been in constant use from that day to this. 

He identified himself with the Ben Franklin movement, 
and was vice-president of the Ben Franklin Club of Cin- 
cinnati when that club was organized, and at the same 
time was chairman of the cost committee. Later he 
served the club as president, and it was while he held 
that office that the Ohio Printers’ Federation met in Cin- 
cinnati, and there was held in addition to the Federation 
meeting one of the largest exhibits of printing machinery 
ever held in the West. Mr. Thomssen also served one 
year as president of the Ohio Printers’ Federation. 


Printing House Craftsmen Grow 


HREE new branches of the International Association 

of Printing House Craftsmen have been formed within 
the last month. Clubs have been organized in Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg and Cleveland, while plans are under 
way for the formation of similar organizations in Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Omaha, Des 
Moines, Indianapolis and Detroit. 


Cline Opens Philadelphia Office 
R L. STEVENSON has joined the Cline Electric Com- 


° pany and will have charge of the new Philadelphia 
office of that concern, located in The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


Fred C. Laukert 


BOOK BINDER 
and PAPER RULER 


is always on the job to 
give you service — and 
the quality of his work 
speaks for itself. 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 


7/12 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 


Profit Making 
Equipment 


Saves 50%. 
Business Make Ready and 
Builder 75% Repister Time 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Complete Plate Mounting, Registering System 
for Book, Catalogue, Label and Color Printing. 


Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent Base Equip- 
ment. 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 
Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Supezxior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 
Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 
Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 


Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting 
Patent Plates. 


Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 
Machine. 


Morgans & Wilcox, H. B. Rouse, Challenge 
Machinery and Kramer Woodworking 
Co. Products 


4x4 Hook Com- 
plete for Small 
Plate Work. 


8x8 Hook Gives 8x8 Double Hook for 
6-em Travel. Narrow Margins. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Chas. J. Kanera, Gen. Mgr. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 170 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 
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CDa trician 
(overs 


A photo-engraver, known for the 
excellence of his work, recently 
displayed the finest examples of 
his craftsmanship. 


Plates, both black and in color, 
conveyed to possible customers 
the consummate skill with which 
the engraver portrays the prod- 
ucts of his clients. 


Then—lest no one leave the book 
unopened, this engraver chose 
Patrician Cover as a fitting ve- 
hicle for his display. 


Experienced advertisers envelope 
their story in a binding that impels 
interest. Patrician Cover worth- 
ily represents the well-told story 
and the product of unusual merit. 


The Patrician Sample Book is 
yours for the asking. Patrician 
Cover is available from the stocks 
of good paper merchants every- 
where. 
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The Peninsular 
Paper Co. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


c/akers of 
Uncommon Cover Papers 
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U. T. A. EXECUTIVES 


A. J. Rich, Education Director 
Bes in Lawrence county, Illinois, April 15, 1885, 
Reared and worked on farm until nineteen years 
of age. 

After graduating in the common branches, attended 
normal school for teachers at Danville, Ind., for one year. 
Taught school one term. 

Graduated in business course at Vorhees Business Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Entered the railroad business in 1906. Held various 
positions in the railroad business until 1917. The last 
two or three years of his work in the railroad field was 
in the capacity of traveling freight representative for the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad Company. 

While in the railroad work, took one year preparatory 
course at the St. Louis University night school. Gradu- 
ated in salesmanship course conducted by the City Col- 
lege of Law and Finance. Later read first year law at the 
same institution. 

With Deere & Company, large implement manufactur- 
ers, Moline, IIl., in traffic department, until August, 1918. 

Principal clerk, Inland Traffic Service, War Depart- 
ment, Toledo, O., until November, 1919, when he ae- 
cepted position with the United Typothete of America 
in the department of education. 


Selling Through Knowing 


lee are many ways of demonstrating salesmanship 

and the same methods do not apply to all buyers or 
all solicitors. Customers must be secured or, in the mod- 
ern sense, made. The best ways of doing this should be 
made the subject of study by every salesman. 

The beginner usually has an exaggerated idea of the 
power of price and often errs, both in his basis of cost 
and his expectation of the impression he hopes to make 
by, quoting low prices. 

Success in seeking printing orders is more often ob- 
tained through suggestion than through cut rates. 

Business men are visited and inquiry made as to what 
printed matter they use. This gives an opening for the 
salesman to improve the situation, by pointing out what 
another firm has accomplished through a change in office 
stationery or by the use of a different kind of advertising 
matter. Becoming acquainted with a prospective buyer 
and knowing what kind of printing will appeal to him 
most is of prime importance. The next most important 
thing is to see that he gets exactly what he wants. Sum- 
ming it all up, good salesmanship consists of finding 
what is needed, convincing the buyer that your firm can 
fill that need and then filling it. 
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Industrial West 
at Large 


An example of how one firm made hay 
while the sun shone is given in a recent 
newspaper account of the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of Kable Bros. 
Company, Mount Morris, when it was de- 
cided to erect an addition to the plant 
which will give the company 17,280 addi- 
tional square feet of floor space. This is 
to take care of increased business of the 
concern which showed a 74 per cent larger 
volume of sales for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1920, than for the previous twelve 
months. ‘To take care of the proposed en- 
largement the company has filed petition 
for an increase in capital stock from $250.- 
000 to $500,000. 

The total sales for the fiscal year ending 
September 30 were $611,825.22, as against 
$352,402.09 for the previous year, making 
an increase of $259,423.13. Expenses like- 
wise showed an increase as proven by the 
following figures: 


1919 1920 
Wages .........$118,452.94 $211,556.76 
RPADED sla nes > wis. « 108,767.74 216,149.35 
EGStASe 6... 3's 30,622.92 59,351.50 
New equipment. 35,034.12 75,144.26 


F. J. Weldele & Company, Terre Haute, 
has purchased the two-story brick building 
at 25 South Fifth street, that city, for the 
sum of $13,000. The building was pur- 
chased from William C. Ball. In its pres- 
ent location the Weldele company is suc- 
cessor to the Terre Haute Printing Com- 
pany. 


Joseph W. Dow, senior partner of the 
firm of J. W. Dow & Son, Davenport, died 
at the family home, 2005 Pershing avenue, 
Davenport, November 3, as the result of 
heart trouble. Mr. Dow was born in St. 
Marysville, Mo., April 16, 1864, and had 
been in Davenport 33 years. He was one 
of the veteran printers of Davenport and 
was for many years a member of the firm 
of Dow & Meyer. Nine years ago he with- 
drew from that firm and went into the 
printing business with his son Earl. He is 
survived by his wife, a son Earl and daugh- 
ter Virginia. 

The Democrat Publishing Company, of 
Aledo, Ill., has been incorporated under 
the name of the Aledo Democrat Publish- 
ing Company, to publish the Aledo Demo- 
crat, a weekly newspaper, and to do a gen- 
eral printing business. The capital stock 
is $10,000 and is held as follows: John W. 
Potter, of Rock Island. $5,100; Leslie C. 
Johnson, of Aledo, $2,500: and Ben H. 
Potter, of Rock Island, $2,400. 

In justice to Eugene J. Roesch, manager 
of the Indianapolis Typothetae, Ben FRANK- 
LIN MonTHLY feels it necessary to correct 
the erroneous impression which may have 
been conveyed through its article last 
month telling of the offer made Mr. Roesch 
to go to Australia to organize the printing 
industry there. It seems that this offer 
was made before Mr. Roesch became asso- 
ciated with the Indianapolis Typothetae. 
Mr. Roesch now declares he has no inten- 
tion of leaving Indianapolis. 


H. E. Opel, Freeport, has purchased the 
two-story brick building at 108 Exchange 
street, that city, for $8,000. Mr. Opel has 
operated a job office in the building for 
some time. He is planning extensive im- 
provements. 


After 24 years of job printing and book 
binding, David F. and Thomas J. Dell- 
haunty have disposed of their plant at 117 
South Main street, Bloomington, and will 
devote themselves to the production of the 
Ropp bill register, which they have handled 
asa side line for several years. The broth- 
ers started in the printing business in 1896. 
In 1907 they erected their own building, 
which they have since occupied. The equip- 
ment was not sold outright to any one per- 
son, but was purchased piecemeal by print- 
ers of the vicinity. 


Murphey-Bivins Company, printing and 
binding, LaFayette, Ind., has changed its 
name to the LaFayette Printing Company. 
Ralph M. Mayerstein and A. A. Mayer- 
stein have been added as members of the 
firm. It is planned to erect a new building 

H. G. Pugh and Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., has moved into a new five-story $150,- 
000 building, which it has taken over on 
a 25-year lease. 

Household Journal Company, publisher 
of a family magazine at Batavia, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$200,000. 


Boysen, Podewills & Brown is the name 
of a new firm of engravers and designers 
located at 509 Baltimore building, St. Paul. 


Fire last month caused $500 damage to 
the plant of the Remsen Bell Enterprise, 
Remsen, Iowa. 


Samuel J. Rust has bought the Douglas 
Ulrici Book Bindery at 112 Mulberry street, 
Rockford. 

The Southeastern Typothetae Federation 
met in Atlanta Monday, November 29. 
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Peabody & Wetmore 
PRINTERS 


of Sick - Print - Shop fame 
after being induced by X-Ray 
to take the cure---the Typo- 
thetae Treatment ---have 
wisely employed the 


JAMES 


PRINTERS APPRAISAL AGENCY, INC. 


Telephone 
Harrison 


6392 


1146 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO 


to make their Appraisal before 
starting their Cost System--- 
further evidence that these 
two gentlemen are on the road 


to recovery. 
ie Pere ky. . RAR Ye 


You will do well to follow 
their example and get an up- 
to-date appraisal by our 
methods. 


Established 
1805 


ENDORSED BY THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 
We Refer to the United Typothetae ot America 
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Barnard & Miller 


LAW PRINTERS 
172 NORTH LASALLE STREET 


Law Printers for the 
Newspaper and small 
local printer whose 


capacity prevents him 
from taking a rush 


Abtrart and Brief 


Day and Night Work 
Phone Us, Franklin 562 


Chicago 
Typesetting 
Company 


We make a specialty of making up 
Newspapers, Periodicals, Catalogs 
and Books for pressor electrotyper 
We are prepared to give the 
highest quality of work. 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Fourth Floor 7278. Dearborn St. 


The Beauty and Charm 
of KING 
Dependable Offset 


melt down the natural “resistance” felt 
toward the printed message. The use 
of this stock wins royal compliments 
for the printer and lithographer who 
recommends it to his big customer. 


Stock, trimmed four sides and packed in 
cases, is carried at the mill, as follows— 
White 

25x38—50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 
28x42—74, 86, 99, 124, 149 
32x44—89. 104, 119, 148, 178 : 
38x50—100, 120, 140, 160, 200, 240 
India 

25x38—60, SO 

28x42—-74, 99 

32x44—89, 119 
Lithographed samples on request 


King Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


DO NOT FORGET 


that we operate Two Complete Plants, Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Best of Service guaranteed. 
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BENJANNIN KORTIEYER 
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"E75 CHICAGO _ Set 
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DETROTE 


W. C. Richards 


The Typothetae-Franklin Association of 
Detroit has made the following committee 
appointments for the year 1921: 

Membership: Messrs. Coulter, Koss, 
Clark, Keller, Burkhardt, O’Donnell, Huet- 
ter, Webster, Doyle. 

Cost: Messrs. Keller, Guthrie, Garand, 
Leonard, Mason. 

Trade Matters: Messrs. Parshall, Roehm, 
Churchill, Gregory, Ainger. 

Educational: Messrs. Radcliffe, Aston, 


Churchill, 

Publicity: | Messrs. Nemethy, Winslow, 
Wonnacott, Barry. 

Fraternal: Messrs. May, Miller, Bland 
Hensler, Duguid. 

Finance: Messrs. Brookes, Clark, Rad- 
cliffe. 

Credits and Collections: Messrs. Burk- 
hardt, Sattler, Doyle, Ainger, Webster. 

Legislative: Messrs. Sanders, Chas. Tay- 
lor, Leslie Smith. 


> 


Milwaukee has decided to follow De- 
trois plan of operating an employment 
bureau and a committee appointed from 
that city’s Typothetae association has drawn 
up plans so that the bureau as inaugurated 
in that city will incorporate the following 
features: 


1. The registration of all employes now 
engaged, or later on hired, in the plants 
of members subscribing to this plan, at the 
central office on cards in proper form, giv- 
ing information similar to the following: 
Name of employe, home address, age, mar- 
ried or single, firm name, class of employe, 
how far along in his trade, Union or Non- 
Union, kind of workman (excellent, fair or 
poor, in opinion of present employer), how 
long in present employer’s service, num- 
ber of years’ experience. 

2. The reporting of all employes dis- 
missed, laid off, or who quit, by all mem- 
bers subscribing to plan, immediately on 
such occurrence to central office. 

3. The keeping by the central office of 
proper card index files to show at all times 
what help is available. 
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For Letterheads, Checks, Office 
Forms, etc., it is without a peer among the 
medium-priced watermarked bond papers. 


This stock is firm and clean. It has many 


Stocked in white and colors in reg- 
ular sizes and weights, with envelopes to 
match in 20-lb. 634 and Norfolk two- 
fold styles; also No. 10 envelopes in white 
only. Special size for checks in white and 


colors, sizes and weights, every shade pop- 
ular, attractive and serviceable. These features 
aione created a big demand among the users of 
this class of paper. 


colors, 20x28-30 lb. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 
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The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company’s 
““MILL PRICE LIST” PAPERS 


DETROIT 


Production Increased Over 150% 


The Christensen Latest Type 
Standardized Stitcher-Feeding 
Machine is adapted for short runs 
and many changes. Any number 
of stitches can be used. High 
speed, easy adjustments. Saves 
labor and floor space. 


“NY/E have had the Christensen Stitcher on our floor for the 

past six months,” says a Chicago printer and publisher ; 
“and we find it a great time saver. It has increased our pro- 
duction over 150%. We get better work and are able to keep 
our delivery promises better than heretofore. 
we have made a very good buy. 
machine too highly.” 


We feel that 
We cannot recommend the 


This machine is aNEW design. Don’l 
confuse ut with our former machines. 


Address nearest office 
for full details 


CHICAGO OFFICE— Harnett, ; 
Weatherly, Hoffert, Inc., Room 
469-71, Transportation Bldg., 
609 So. Dearborn St. 


GEO. R. SWART & COMPANY, 
Eastern Agts., Marbridge Bldg., 
New York City. 

SOUTHERN AGENTS—J. H. 
Schroeter & Bros., 133-135-137 
Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY 
CoO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MA- 
CHINERY CO., 63 Farrington 
St., London, E. C, 


Christensen Machine Co. 
PIONEER MAKERS OF RACINE, WISCONSIN 


STITCHER-FEEDERS 
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We wish to announce that we are 


now located in our new building at 
275 Milwaukee Street 


Our New Telephone Number 1s 


Broadway 5/12 


Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


275 Milwaukee Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The regular monthly meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Typothetae was held at the 
Hotel Appleton November 23 at which eigh- 
teen plants of the twenty-two comprising 
the organization were represented, mem- 
bers from Green Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac, Neenah, Menasha, Manito- 
woe and Two Rivers, being in attendance, 
those from the last two cities becoming 
members at this meeting. President R. J. 
Meyer presided and talks on the progress 
of the organization and its future work 
were given by W. H. Tracy and A. W. 
Hoffman, executive secretary and _ cost 
clerk, respectively. Several matters of im- 
portance and mutual benefit were dis- 
cussed in which much interest and en- 
thusiasm prevailed. Several resolutions 
aiming to the betterment of existing con- 
ditions were unanimously adopted. 

The next meeting of hte organization 
will be held at Fond du Lac, Tuesday 
evening, December 14th, at which a num- 
ber of other plants have declared their 
intention of becoming members. 


Honor and fame sometimes come to those 
who deserve it. Our genial and able friend, 
Mr. Frank R. Wilke, is an example to the 
point. Frank has been invited to repeat 
the address which he gave to the Franklin 
Typothetae of Chicago recently, his subject 
being “The Possibilities of the Small 
Shop,” to the Franklin Typothetae Associa- 
tion of Detroit at its monthly meeting, 
Monday, November 29. Frank will be there 
and needless to say he will deliver the 
goods. His message will wake up not only 
the small shop man, but the big ones as 
well. 

The estimating classes and a class in 
salesmanship have just been started, so 
far 35 have enrolled for estimating, and 15 


audon-Nuzum 
Electrotypé Cp. 


for salesmanship. These classes 
taught by Secretary Penhallow, 


will be 


Officers elected at the annual meeting of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae held last month 
are as follows: 

President, Martin Rotier, Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Co.; vice-president, Chas. Gillett, 
Gillett & Co.; secretary, Wm. A. Greene, 
Greene Printing Co.; treasurer, Geo. Bol- 
low, Breithaupt Printing Co.. 

Directors: Rudolph Haessler, Wetzel 
Bros. Printing Co.; Ed. P. Hoyer, E. P. 
Hoyer Printing Co.; Chas. Buehler, Western 
Typesetting Co.; Carl Moebius, Moebius 
Printing Co.; Fred Cramer, Cramer-Kras- 
selt Co.; Chas. Dietas, Burdick-Allen-Die- 
tas; Oscar Loewenbach, B. Loewenbach & 
Sons Co.; Nic. Meuser, Meuser Printing Co. 


Cost department records show that fifty- 
one plants in Milwaukee are now operating 
Standard Cost Systems, or a cost system 
that is to all intents and purposes standard, 
A year ago there were only nine in opera- 
tion and some of these not being properly 
kept up. At a recent meeting of the Trade 
Composition Division, it was voted that all 
six houses represented install the Standard 
Cost Finding System beginning December. 
This will make a total of 57 plants, approx- 
imately two-thirds of the total membership, 
operating the Standard Cost Finding Sys- 
tem after December Ist. 


The Sales Division is proving to be very 
successful under the re-organized plan of 
operations. With a membership of 21 firms 
the average attendance during the month 
of November at the Friday noonday lunch- 
eons was 23 members. Great interest is 
manifested in its meetings and its opera- 
tions are proving that it is surprisingly 
easy to adjust the differences between com- 
petitors if the competitors can be gotten 
together. This is one of the things the 
Sales Division does. 


Every trade plant owner in Milwaukee, 
with the exception of one, was present at 
the special meeting called at the Hotel 


Medford, Friday night, November 19. E. J. 
MeCarthy and Frank M. Sherman, presi- 
dent and secretary of the International 
Trade Composition Association, and W. G. 
Penhallow, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae, were speakers. All present 
agreed to install the Standard Cost System. 


Membership of the Milwaukee Typoth- 
etae has now reached ninety-three, the Can- 
non Printing Company, Barney Cannon, 
president, being the latest recruit. Other 
members recently added are the A. Wetzel 
& Company, 992 Booth street, and Gil- 
johann Just Company, 459 East Water 
street. Milwaukee Typothetae has shown 
a very gratifying growth in the past year. 
At the beginning there were 81 members. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, W. G. Penhallow was retained as 
executive secretary for another year at a 
large increase in salary. When Mr. Penhal- 
low was put in charge of the Milwaukee 
office a year ago, he had two assistants. The 
force has now been increased to six, and 
the work has grown in even larger propor- 
tions. = 
Ray A. Carlson has taken over the Serv- 
ice Department of the Meyer-Rotier Print- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, where he will 
have complete charge of arranging cam- 
paigns and planning the “service” features 
of the firm. 


Dwight Bros. Paper Company has moved 
into its own building at 275 Milwaukee 
street, after having occupied space at 341 
Broadway for a number of years. The new 
telephone number of the company is Broad- 
way 9712. oe 

Charles E. Spindler, of Manitowoc, one 
of the founders of Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, died last month at his home. Mr. 
Spindler was 79 years old and one of the 
pioneers in the printing supply industry. 


W. H. Tracy, former field secretary of 
the Seventh District, has accepted the posi- 
tion of executive secretary of the Fox River 
Valley Typothetae, with headquarters in 
Appleton. 


Paper Cutters and 
Cutting Knives 


I33-135-MICHIGAN STREET 


“I FLOOR MONTGOMERY BLDG. 


MilwaukeeWis. 


CHARLES S. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


Folding Machines 
Wire Stitchers 


Perfection Safety Quoins 
Electric Welded Chases 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co.’s Service Station 


JACOB RUESCH 


PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINISTS AND ERECTORS 


Phone Broadway 1537 


Whitmore’s Gear Protective Composition 


485 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


and Lablet Composition 


Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Money 


Saving Service 
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TRADE 
COMPOSITION 


MAKE-UP LOCK-UP 
ADSETTING 
Publications Advertisements 


Catalogues Tabular Work 
Pamphlets Ruled Forms 


Specializes in Print Shop 
Appraisements 


Useful in 
Accountancy, Cost System 
and Insurance 


Books Job Work 
Elrod Leads, Slugs and Rule 


HOA 


CO NETEN WOO 1S) TST Veale 
Auto Delivery 


Now is the time to purchase as 
Summer Rates Are Now On 
We also make 


Special Club Rates 


WeRaOT_ Bes 
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Lloyds Appraisal Company 
Transportation Bldg. CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 
DES MOINES, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, MEMPHIS 
PITTSBURGH AND ST. LOUIS 


NA 


Perfection Linotyping Co. 
720 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Phone Harrison 6257-6258 
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: 
: A New Magazine 
Black 


~ 


There is something new under the sun. Our New Magazine Black proves 
it. One would think after all the years of ink making since Gutenberg’s 
day there could be nothing new ina Black Ink. We have made thousands 
of different kinds of Black Ink, and still the chemists in our laboratories 
have discovered an Ink that for working qualities is unexcelled. It will be 
known as MAGAZINE JET BLACK No. 750, at 35c., f.0.b. New York. 
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BOSTON. «..0.-. p16 eA tlantic Ave: CGHICAG ORs sence 718 So. Clark St. TORONTO....,.,.230 Richmond St., W. 
PHILADELPHIA..... 1106 Vine St. ST. LOUIS. .101-103 So. Seventh St. MONTRBEAL...... 46 Alexander Ave. 
BALTIMORE...312 N. Holliday St. CLEVELAND...321 Frankfort Ave. WINNIPEG..... 178 McDermott Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS....315 Gravier St. DH RO TDS sec ce 184 Gladstone Ave. ALBANY, BUFFALO and other cities 


| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA | 
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Max Kohnop 
901 Union Central Building 


The first meeting of the Seventh District 
Typothetae, held at the Hotel Shawnee, 
Springfield, Ohio, November 8 and 9, was 
a success. Each and every one of the 150 
printers who attended will back that asser- 
tion, for from the time District Chairman 
Allen Collier called the meeting to order 
on the first morning until he said “ad- 
journed” the following afternoon, every one 
was on tiptoe to get the most out of the 
sessions. Labor, sales methods, education, 
and cost finding held the attention of all, 
while important resolutions including one 
pledging the district to resist any effort to 
enforce the 44-hour week, another bearing 
on the teaching of printing in public insti- 
tutions of the district and plans for finan- 
cing the district organization were all ap- 
proved. Delegates were treated to a trip 
through the plant of the Crowell Publishing 
Company on the afternoon of the first day 
and in the evening were guests of the 
Springfield Typothetae at a smoker. One 
of the unusual features of the program for 
this event was the regular November meet- 
ing of the Columbus Typothetae, held dur- 
ing the smoker. 

Speakers included J. M. Thomssen, Cin- 
cinnati; E. P. Mickel, Nashville; George 
N. Voorhees, Chicago; W. J. Eynon, presi- 
dent U. T. A.; E. J. McCarthy, Chicago; 
H. C. Wedekemper, Louisville; T. R. Covey, 
Baltimore; M. M. Shellhouse, Connersville; 
John Clyde Oswald, American Printer; 
Charles Bookwalter, Indianapolis; J. L. 
Frazier, Inland Printer; Julian Wetzel, 
Indianapolis, and President Allen Collier, 
Cincinnati. Delegates were present from 
Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton and Lima, Ohio; Terre Haute, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis and Conners- 
ville, Indiana; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, 
Ky., and Huntington, W. Va. The next 
regular annual meeting will be held early 
in the spring. 


There has been more activities in the 
ofice of the secretary of the Cincinnati 
Typothetae during the past several weeks 
than for a long time and there is every 
indication that the organization is in for 
one of the biggest years in its history. 
There have been numerous committee meet- 
ings and conferences and the fall and win- 
ter activity plans are fast reaching a stage 
of completion. 

Plans are being formulated for the crea- 
tion of classes in the study of salesmanship, 
estimating and cost finding under the di- 
rection of the educational committee of the 
Typothetae. 

This is one of the first of a number of 
plans to bring the entire industry into an 
efficient working unit for the betterment of 
all concerned. 


Nearly an even hundred sat down to a 
well-prepared dinner at the Grand Hotel, 
November 19, when the printing salesmen 
held one of their most successful meetings. 
The dinner was followed by a playlet, espe- 
cially dramatized by Luke Murdock and 
artistically produced by such men as Wil- 
liam Nau, W. T. Perry, George Fahrer, 
H. W. Greife and Gus Karger, all having 
more or less histrionic experience. The 
one act playlet was well received and was 
followed by short addresses by Allen Col- 
lier and W. G. Martin. The chief address 
of the evening was made by W. P. Chad- 
wick, sales manager of the Express Print- 
ing Company, Connersville, Ind., whose talk 
on “Creative Selling” was full of pep. 

A special committee consisting of R. W. 
Bohnett, chairman; M. N. Riggs, Emmett 
McBreen, W. T. Perry, Leslie Webb and 
W. G. Martin has been appointed by the 
president to make arrangements for the an- 
nual celebration of Ben Franklin’s birthday 
on January 17. The committee has held 
one meeting and assures the association 
that this is going to be one big evening. 
Plans for a novel entertainment of a most 
highly educational nature are under way. 


An increase of $10 a week for hand 
workers and $7 a week for machine oper- 
ators was granted printers of Cincinnati 
last month by Arbitrator Joseph W. O'Hara. 
His award is: Forty-six dollars a week for 


day work, $49 a week for nights, time and . 


a half for overtime, double time for Sun- 
days and holidays.. The increase is retro- 
active to September 1. 


C. A. Radford, local manager of the 
Western Newspaper Union, former presi- 
dent of the Typothetae and at present 
serving on the Board of Governors, has 
been elected president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, a new body formed to improve 
business standards and bring about better 
relation between merchants and their cus- 
tomers. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Ty- 
pothetae was held December 2 at the Grand 
Hotel. The usual fine dinner was served, 
followed by a smoker and an address by 
George Heintzmann, advertising counselor 
of the American Writing Paper Company, 
Dexter Folder Company and West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

The cost committee of the Typothetae 
has recommended the installation of an 
Accounting, Cost and Statistical Bureau in 
the association, properly equipped and su- 
pervised by an expert accountant. This is 
distinctly a new departure in Cincinnati 
printing circles. 


G. H. Hoffman, assistant in the credit 
department of the Fifth-Third National 


Bank, read a paper on “Credits” prepared 
by Sam. McFarland, credit manager of the 
bank, at the weekly noonday luncheon of 
the Cincinnati Typothetae, November 16. 
The meeting was largely attended. 


Cincinnati is rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the recent strike and a majority 
of the plants are now operating with a full 
quota of men. Reports indicate the “open 
shop” plants are the most seriously ham- 
pered through the lack of help, while in the 
union shops the men have practically all re- 
turned to await the award of the arbitrator. 


Fresno, Calif., Typographical Union No: 
144 last month endorsed the Typothetae 
movement and passed resolutions express- 
ing its willingness to co-operate with the 
San Joaquin Valley Unit of the California 
Typothetae. The San Joaquin association 
has just been formed. 


George Desch, formerly with the Feicke- 
Desch Printing Company, has been elected 
president and general manager of the Fed- 
eral Press, to succeed Louis H. Breitenbach, 
who has been head of the company since 
its organization. 


L. Larry Birmingham is a real booster of 
the weekly luncheons of the Typothetae and 
says he can’t understand why some print- 
ers insist on going to some cheap restau- 
rant instead of joining their fellow printers. 


Bill Kroner has added an automatic 
feeder to one of his “Cleveland’s” and is 
continually fortifying himself along the line 
of being known as the “Service Binder.” 


Harry S. Neal, formerly identified with 
the Cincinnati Typothetae, is now con- 
nected with the Chas. Eneu Johnson Com- 
pany, printing ink manufacturers of Cleve- 


land, O. 


R. E. Darnaby is back from Columbus, 
where he represented the Diem and Wing 
Paper Company. He will be associated 
with the main office in Cincinnati. 


At a meeting of the Typothetae on No- 
vember 30, the members were addressed by 
Henry Meyer of the Queen City Engraving 
Company. 


Leslie Webb, Sr., of the Webb-Biddle 
Company, has been confined to his home 
for the last few weeks, but he is again on 
the job. 


Charles Buchwalter of Indianapolis will 
speak on “Selling the Printing Trade to 
the Boy and His Parents,” before the Ty- 
pothetae, December 12. 


Russell Cook spoke at the November 23 
luncheon of the Typothetae on “The Ad 
Man and the Printer.” 


Thomas E. Kennedy has returned from a 
trip East and gathered in some bargains 
in printing equipment. 

George A. Flohr, binder, mourns the loss 
of his brother, who died recently. 
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TYPESETTING COMPANY 


Intelligent 
Typesetting 
for Printers 


You'll Appreciate 
S-K-H Service 


Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


HARRIS & WALKER 
Bookbinders and Finishers 


TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


INDEXING 
DIE CUTTING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 
CREASING 
PUNCHING 
EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Prompt Service at Right Prices 


Telephone Franklin 2101 


167 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


The Four-Color Job or a Serio-Comedy 
in One Act 


HE tragedy of the small shop owner who tries to 

tackle jobs that are too big for him is amply shown 
in .the following letter, actually received from a plant 
owner by a friend. Needless to say, BEN FRANKLIN 
MonTu.y has felt it best to suppress both names, but 
cannot help printing the letter, which, while tragic, never- 
theless comes so close to what others have probably 
gone through at some time in their experience, that ex- 
tracts are given herewith: 


“But what is a poor fellow going to do who has to 
work fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and longer? Can- 
not even have a Sunday off once in a while to enjoy 
himself, but when he is off he is so sick and tired of 
everything he feels like sleeping all day to make up for 
the time he lost. 


“I want to apologize for not writing to you any sooner, 
but as you have seen from the above lines, I am working 
pretty hard. I don’t know if Henry told you, but the last 
time he was in — he paid me a visit and he was up 
in the place I am interested in, and having no money to 
start in business is not as easy as it looks. Well, hard 
work is the only way out of it. Then came the strike 
and there was more hard work in front of us, and the 
way labor stands now I cannot see when I will be able 
to take it easy. 


“When I was working for somebody else, after eight 
hours’ work I was through. I didn’t have any worries or 
any troubles. Now, I never know when I am through, 
Sometimes it is so late I don’t go home at all, but sleep 
in the hotel down town, and on top of it, you have to 
worry about the work. When you have work you worry 
to get it out on time. If you haven’t got any work you 
worry where to get it from, and I do not think that there 
is a business that is as bad as the printing business. In 
the first place, competition is very keen. If a fellow 
needs about five dollars’ worth of printing he goes to 
about ten printers and wants to know what the job will 
cost. When he gets the job and the least little thing 
goes wrong, it is a total loss, because you cannot use it 
for anything. To give you an example, we had a four- 
color job in the house. The first three colors went along 
O. K. When we wanted to print the last color the weather 
was like spring. Our rollers are in the summer hard and 
in the winter time soft. You can imagine how much 
softer our winter rollers got in that spring weather. We 
could not do anything, just had to let the whole thing 
stand until the weather got cooler. And there is the cus- 
tomer. He wants to know why the job is not delivered. 
We told him we are going to put the last color on tomor- 


_ row. If we would have completed the job the darn thing 


would have been no good and we would have gotten H—. 
We saved the job. Naturally we couldn’t get it out on 
time and we got H—, so what is the use?” 

Let’s quit. We’ve had enough, haven’t you? 


Vitality Like an Imdian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 


Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
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Heads Seventh District Typothetae 


Own Your Own Building 


For Sale--a shop designed especially for 
the printing business. Idealy located on 
Southwest side in large Chicago manu- 
facturing district. One story and cement 
basement. Adjoining property vacant, 
permitting of expansion. 


Phone D. C. SNOW 
Lawndale 8923 or Kedzie 6858 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 


Require Less Make-Ready 
Than Inferior Plates 


PRINT BETTER AND LAST LONGER. 
CALL AND SEE US, WRITE OR PHONE 


DINSE, PAGE & COMPANY 
ELECTROTYPERS 
725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 7185 


ALLEN COLLIER, Head of Seventh District Typothetae 


| M* COLLIER, who is president and treasurer of Proc- 
ter & Collier, Cincinnati, is also president of the 

Seventh District Typothetae Federation, which met in 

Springfield, Ohio, for the first time last month. 


19?]--- What does it mean to your firm 
Mr. Typothetae 


Printer? 


Directory of Members 


A. R. Buckingham 
Champlin & Co., Linotypers. . 


15 So. Market St. 
...172 W. Washington St. 
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Is it going to be more pros- 
perous than the year just ending? 


Members of the Trade Com- 
position Association of Chicago 
believe so and they are willing 
to make it so for you. 


Let them prove their ability 
to make 1921 a better business 
year for you by giving your 
work to a fellow member. 
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Trade Composition Association 


A Division of The Chicago Franklin - Typothetae 


Chicago Typesetting Co..... 
Empire Linotyping Co 
Englewood Typesetting Co 


Geo. C. Jager, Typesetting........ 


Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 
Chas. L. Just Typesetting Co 

M. & L. Typesetting Co 
Mathews Typesetting Co 
Perfection Linotyping Co....... 
Quality Typo Co 

S-K-H Typesetting Co 


Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.. . 


Standard Typesetting Co 
Superior Typesetting Co 
Walden Typesetting Co 
Western Linotyping Co 


Woodlawn Typesetting Co........ 


.727 So. Dearborn St. 
601 Plymouth Ct. 
540 W. 63rd St. 


626 Federal St. 
. 720 So. Dearborn St. 
542 So. Dearborn St. 
149 W. Ohio St. 
.508 So. Dearborn St. 
701 So. LaSalle St. 
732 Federal St. 

720 So. Dearborn St. 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
oy APPA Roll ye lote. 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


Who Won the War? 


HE battlefields of France no longer tremble under the 

shock of the clash of arms and the curious American 
tourist from Keokuk or Goompers’ Corner gazing over 
the fields of growing wheat, where once the flower of the 
manhood of their nation fought side by side with the 
representatives of the civilized nations of Europe in the 
great war for the preservation of democracy and the 
rights of mankind, hardly realizes nearly two years have 
rolled by since that November day when the black- 
mouthed cannon ceased their speaking on the Western 
Front. 

Although America was in the war less than two years 
and our Allies battled on the fields of France and Flan- 
ders for over four years, nationally, we are not at all 
backward in claiming the credit for the victorious culmi- 
nation, even though we are still technically at war with 
the land of the Ex-Kaiser. 

But hold—there is dissension amongst ourselves! The 
Army admits its responsibility for the victorious outcome. 
The Navy just as emphatically claims the distinction. 
On the other hand, listen to any Marine’s version. 

Within these groups there is eternal strife for the cov- 
eted honor. The artillery claims the responsibility, to be 
disputed in turn by the infantry and even the military 
police. Why not give the cooks some consideration? 
Big Business and Labor of the country both step forward, 
laying claim to the glory, and all in all, we have a little 
war all our own that will never be settled satisfactorily 
for all concerned. 

A great many things have been claimed by their pro- 
moters as war winners; the tanks, the ships, the aero- 
planes we never sent to France, and a great many other 
inventions, including gas, which, after all, is about all 
any of these claims amount to. 

Why not have the printing trade step forward and 
acclaim, ““‘We won the war!” 

Without money, there would have been no beans, corn 
willie, or hard tack, tanks, ships, flying machines, or 
guns; in fact, nothing necessary to equip an army or 
navy. There was not enough money in the strong box 
at Washington to carry on with. The credit of the nation 
had to be coined, therefore, paper money. 

And what, pray, gentle reader, was more necessary 
than the part printing played from this point on? Lib- 
erty Bonds had to be printed and sold. Advertising and 


publicity matter had to be printed in order to sell Liberty 


Bonds. The success of the war depended upon each, 


reaching millions of a noninvesting class of people. 
There was no other means of reaching and selling them 
than through printing. 

Printing did its work perfectly, even to printing paper 
money after raising the funds necessary through the sales 
of bonds. Let every printer lay claim to the credit due 
his profession. 

Printing is powerful, influential, and the greatest force 
in the civilized world today. 

There is a vitally important mission remaining to 
printing, and that is to carry onward in the world the 
great progressive, civilizing march through the genera- 
tions to come of diffusing knowledge to the masses that 
it has so vigorously pursued in the past. 


Diem & Wing Chatter. 


An Idea to Use on Your Customer 


UCH has been written about the advertising value of 
the stationery upon which letters are written. A 
letter is not, in itself, an advertisement. It often is a 
sales element. Always it is written to convey to the recip- 
ient certain intelligence, but the intelligence may not 
have the least selling value or motive, and it may have 
a very great selling intent. The primary purpose of a 
letter, as distinguished from a circular, is to get the atten- 
tion of the recipient to whatever may be written on the 
sheet of paper. The primary purpose of the letter sel- 
dom is a purely sales purpose; or if it is the communica- 
tion is less a letter than a circular, and has to be con- 
sidered as a sales medium rather than as a medium for 
conveying certain information of a business character. 
Therefore the distinction between circular letters, or 
sales letters, and letters ina usual sense, has always to 
be borne in mind when the matter of stationery is being 
considered; and it is manifest that the stationery for 
letters of information and for circular letters must be 
quite different in character. | The’ circular letter is an 
advertisement, pure and simple, and its stationery must 
be such as will emphasize that fact and help in putting 
over the selling motive. The letter of information must, 
on the other hand, be typed on stationery that shall not 
put the object of the letter into the background by itself 
being too conspicuously interesting or attractive. This 
is a distinction that is most important, but which is not 
too often thought of. —Honolulu Item. 


Direct Mail Matter Still Reasonable 


BES of printing are very high as compared with 
those of 1914—probably 100 per cent higher. So is 
clothing, shoes, food, fuel and rent. Printing is not 


higher in proportion or by comparison to other necessi- — 


ties. Fact is, Direct Advertising—the finished product in 
the hands of the reader—is only slightly higher than in 
1914, for the same postage carries it now that carried tt 


then, and postage has always been considered about one-— 


half the expense. For example, say that one thousand 
pieces of direct matter cost ten dollars in 1914. Add 
the postage and the bill was twenty dollars. Now the 


same matter costs twenty dollars, plus postage—total — 
thirty dollars—an advance of only 50 per cent on the 


1914 price, or 33 per cent figured on the present price. | 


Nothing I know of shows up as favorably under analy- 
sis as Direct Advertising. 
Wetzel in The Keystone Press, Indianapolis. 


Try This Idea 
SPLENDID framed picture of Benjamin Franklin, 


conspicuously in our workshop—not in the office, but in 
the workshop—under the impression that the psychologi- 
cal effect on the product will be good. Under the picture 
is this legend: 


= 
| 


«| 
| “LOOK AT BEN AND DO YOUR BEST” 
ami 


|= 


—The Keystone Press, Indianapolis. 


Use it plentifully.—Julian — 


patron saint of American printers has been hung — 


i 
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At the annual meeting for the election 
of officers of Toronto Typothetae, recently 
held in the King Edward Hotel, the organ- 
‘ization was shown to bein a prosperous 
| condition with a constantly increasing mem- 
bership. The following officers were elected: 
President, Q. B. Henderson; vice-president, 
Douglas S. Murray; treasurer, F. M. Kim- 
‘bark; secretary, J. C. Acton; executive sec- 
‘retary, Ira R. Knowlton; executive com- 
mittee, H. L. Rouse, R. T. McLean, G. D. 
Thomas, J. J. Lynch, George M. Rose, A. L. 
‘Lewis, R. D. Croft, F. S. Thomas and 
Thomas G. Robinson. The legislative and 
trade matters committee of the association 
were instructed to prepare a brief to be 
submitted to the tariff commission, which 
‘met in Toronto in November. With a view 
‘to placing the case for the printers before 
the commission the secretary of the Toronto 
branch sent out a questionnaire inviting an- 
-swers to the following questions: “Are you 
‘in favor of an increase in the present gen- 
‘eral tariff as it pertains to printed matter?” 
“Are you in favor of a decrease?” “Should 
it remain as it is at the present time?” “Is 
‘there any point which you think should be 
‘changed? If so give details.” 


| At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers in Toronto, . Vice- 
‘President W. G. Steward declared that the 
‘time had arrived to impress upon the pub- 
‘lishers the necessity of charging more for 
their product. “We all know that there is 
a world-wide paper shortage,” he said, “but 
so far the advertiser has had to pay the 


When you want a good, 


larger proportion of the increased costs, 
and many of us believe the time has now 
arrived for the reader to pay his fair share 
of the increase in the overhead expenses of 
the publisher.” In the course of the discus- 
sion the need for more color work in adver- 
tising was emphasized. C. A. Crabtree, 
president of the Crabtree Printing Com- 
pany, Ottawa, gave an address on “Art 
work and engraving problems and how to 
meet them economically.” An address was 
also given by F. T. Standford, of the Can- 
ada Life Insurance Company, on “Co-opera- 
tive Institutional Advertising.” <A feature 
of the meeting was an exhibition of adver- 
tising art work, 

Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada, 
Limited, has been granted a_ provincial 
charter, with headquarters in Toronto, and 
with a capital stock of $500,000. The com- 
pany is empowered to manufacture, buy, 
sell and deal in printing, lithographing and 
stationery supplies, and to carry on the 
business of manufacturers and dealers in 
paper, cardboard packages, bags, etc. 


A branch office has been established in 
Toronto by the Porte Publishing Company 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, publishers of the 
Franklin Printing Price List. S. H. Moore 
of the Moore Type Founders’ Company is 
manager of the Toronto branch and is mak- 
ing great headway in getting Canadian 
printers to adopt the Franklin list, there 
being several hundred of them already un- 
der the Franklin banner. 


George Elms of the composing room staff 
of the Maclean Publishing Company, To- 
ronto, has been appointed assistant instruc- 
tor of typography at the Toronto Technical 
School. Mr. Elms learned his trade in 
Newfoundland and came to Toronto twelve 
years ago. He has worked in most of the 
job offices in the city. 


medium priced bond 
paper, loft dried and rag 


ingredient, 
mend 
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MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


Carried in stock, white 
and six colors, all sizes 


and weights. 


@olons 


stocked in No. 16 and 
No. 20 substance, 22x34, 


24x38 and 28x3¢4. 


Swigart Paper Co. 


653 to 707 South Wells Street 


Chicago 


The firm of Westman and Baker, which 
has served Canadian printers since 1875, 
has been reorganized and is now known as 
Westman & Baker, Ltd. The firm will 
carry on the old business of building print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery. They are 
adding a new high speed job printing press 
which can be operated with or without 
automatic feeder. 


All of the foremen in the plant of the 
Industrial and Technical Press, Ltd., Adel- 
aide street, Toronto, were guests of J. J. 
Harpell, president of the parent company, 
at the annual dinner given at the head 
plant of the company in Ste. Anne de Bell- 
vue, Que., recently, at which Hon. W. S. 
Fielding, ex-finance minister of Canada, 
was the chief speaker. 


Richard Butler, the oldest printer in 
Hamilton, Ont., and possibly in Canada, 
recently celebrated his sixty-third wedding 
anniversary in that city. Mr. Butler began 
sweeping out the Montreal Herald office in 
1846. He served as a soldier in an Ohio 
regiment in the American Civil War. 


The Miller Lithographic Company, Ltd., 
has been incorporated in Toronto with a 
capital stock of $91,000 and with power to 
carry on business as printers, lithographers, 
process printers and publishers. 


A new wage scale has gone into effect 
in the photo-engraving and lithographing 
trades in Toronto, representing an increase 
of $2 a week. Wages in the trades now 
run from $40 to $75 a week. 


Toronto is making every effort to bring 
the 1921 convention of the United Typoth- 
etae of America to this city. Sentiment 
throughout the organization seems to favor 
holding the convention here. 


BLO@NGREW 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Building step by step to the height of achievement from the foundation of 
an honest purpose. 


Mr. Printer :— 


If you only knew of the fine results 
the trade is getting and the satisfaction 
expressed of our 


Rutherford Forty 
Black Ink 


you would not hesitate a moment in 
placing an order with us for it. 


Rutherford Forty Black sells for 40 


rinting Machinery 


New and Used Machinery for 
Printers - Newspapers - Folding Box Manufacturers 
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Shops 


215-23 West 
Congress Street 


Shop Phone 
Harrison 1474 


Cylinder Presses 
Two-Rev. and Drum 


Platen Presses 
Automatic Presses 
Lee 2-Rev. Presses 
Proof Presses 

Bag Presses 

Paper Cutters 
Automatic Cutters 
Lever Cutters 


Cylinder Cutting and 
Creasing Presses 


Flat Cutters and Creasers 
Folders 
Stitchers 


Punching Machinery 

Embossers 

Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Goods 

AUVIIULULINUULNNNVNNNQ400N000000UOUTOUEOUUUOUOVUUUOLUOUONNOQO0OQ0000 EEUU Complete Printing Outfits 
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cents per lb. in lots of 25 Ibs. or more. pane? Gat nee 


New and Used Machinery 


Order now. and Outfits 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co: See Our Classified Ads 


119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Bryant 8080 


120 West Illinois Street 142 North Fourth Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Factories: Rutherford, N. J. 


Phone: 
HARRISON 6888, 
MACHINERY CO. 6889 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When Big Jobs Require Speed 
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NE of the advantages of a large plant is that big jobs can be 
printed speedily and delivered on time. The Regan Printing 
House has exceptional facilities in this line, yet preserves a high 
standard in all other respects. Clean and clear presswork supplements 
intelligent and artistic composition, while the folding and binding also 
is attended to in a manner that corresponds. Where a plant is organ- 
ized for the best results—and the equipment maintained to give greatest 
efficiency—conditions come the nearest possible to the ideal and the cus- 
tomer gains. Under such conditions a fair profit 1s possible at reason- 
able prices. 
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PHONE, CALL OR WRITE 


REGAN PRIN FING BOWS 
523 Plymouth Court Peterson Building CHICAGO 
| TELEPHONE HARRISON 6280 
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Printers, Publishers, Paper Users 


Paper Here--- 


Cheaper Than Anywhere!! 
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Consult our December lists before placing your next 
order. It shows astounding bargains. 
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A strong statement, indeed, but 
an. honest fact. 


Not as though we are de/ber- 
ately or unfairly slashing into 
a competitive market. We 
have no competitors. 


It is the way we operate that 
= ee Ris makes these unusually low 
e issue a semi-montly list of ‘ ‘bl 
“Seconds” and monthly list of ‘Jobs 1 1 2 
and Perfects” and carry the ° De Ca La So fs 


largest stock of Jobs and Seconds 


in the world. We buy and reconvert into 
practical use the paper that 
others find they cannot use. 


Vastness is the keynote here. _ Seven branch So order NOW-=-710 prices lower 


offices—50 expert salesmen—7 floors aggre- 


gating 115,000 sq. ft-—devoted exclusively to ! 
supplying your paper needs. than an ywhere : 
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Bargain Paper House, Jnc. 
Telephone Superror 9113 423 W. Ontario Street 


SEVEN BRANCH HOUSES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MINNEAPOLIS MINN. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO ATLANTA, GA 
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_ This “Dagclip’”” Memo 
Just What You’ve Wanted 


Handier than a notebook, 
far more attractive, this 
“Dagclip’’? Memo keeps 
paper always clean, always 
in place whether there’s one 
ora score sheets left, no ex 
pensive perforated, punched 
or bound fillers necessary, 
no perforating, no stubs left. 
The spring holds them in 
place and makes refilling 
easy. It’s a case you'll be 
proud to carry. You can use 
it for cards, too, your own or 
others you want to keep 


Fabricoid case, nickel clips $1.75 
Seal grain or Morocco ......2.2 


Extra’ fillers sss sre 25c¢ per doz 


Namein, gold ermtase aes 25¢ 


National advertising is crealing 
alarge demand for the ‘‘Dagclip” 
Memo and dealers are requested 


to send for our liberal proposition. 


Send us your order now 
TTTTOTTUPTTELIUECTUEETDELVELRPELTOUL EEUU OULU EU LUPLLLLELLE 


THE WESTERN BOOK BINDERY 
Blank Book Manufacturers and Paper Rulers 
Phone Harrison 3411 
732 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Monitor 


New Division Contemplated in U.T. A. 
(Concluded from page 25) 
are not paid within three months from date of invoice, the printer 
may dispose of said property as waste material, the proceeds to he 
credited to the customer’s account. 

Agreements: All agreements are made and all orders accepted 
contingent upon strikes, fires, accidents, acts of transportation 
companies or sub-contractors or market conditions or causes he- 
yond our control. 


At a recent meeting of the group, Frank M. Sherman, 
director of the Department of Specialized Branches at 
U. T. A. headquarters, offered the services of his depart- 
ment to assist in the formation of an Advertising Com- 
position Division of the U. T. A., and carry on the work 
of such an organization if it were formed. After some 
discussion of the many activities in which a national 
organization could engage, a committee was appointed 
to arouse interest in such a division among Typothetae 
members in other cities. 

The committee drafted the following letter, which was 
mailed to all concerns engaged in advertising the com- 
position business in the United States: 


Dear Sir: Chicago, November 22, 1920. 

Every concern in this city specializing in advertisement composi- 
tion is now a member of the Advertisement Composition Group of 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. All are enthusiastic over the 
results which we have accomplished during the short time we have 
been affiliated together. This group meets together regularly, dis- 
cusses such matters as particularly concern us, and takes action to 
establish such standards as are necessary to advance the interests 
of our business. 

The director of the Department of Specialized Branches at U. 
T. A. headquarters in Chicago has informed us that his depart- 
ment is prepared to assist in the formation of an Advertisement 
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The One Machine for All Jobs 


That’s the verdict the leading Printing and Bindery Shops of America have 
accorded the Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher. It is a merited verdict because on 
all kinds of jobs, from stitching a two-page pamphlet with light No. 28 or 30 
wire to stapling a heavy %-inch flat book with 20x25 wire, there is no machine 
made that will turn out a better job, do it quicker, and do it at lower operating 


costs. 


A Trial Will Convince You 
If you are not now using a Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher in your plant, it will 
pay you to learn about its strength and simplicity of construction, its mechanical 
superiority, its record for volume and quality output. INVESTIGATE. Then 
install a machine and give it your hardest job. It will quickly prove: its ability 


to deliver. 
Ask for Catalog No. — 


Our Service Department will gladly furnish you any information desired about 
Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher or any other machines of the Monitor line 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


‘‘Latham Machines Last Longest” 
1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


z FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Otlet, Eng.; Fonderie Caslon, Paris 
HEE AS RNEI et ona Cape Town, S. A.; Lettergieterij, 
msterdam, Holland; H. J. Logan, Toronto, Canada; Geo. M. 
Stewart, Montreal, Canada NEW YORK 


anyone can operate it; requires practically 
no attention, and invariably proves a mon- 
ey-maker in any plant. 


BOSTON 
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No. 1 Wire Stitcher 
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ra \\|| Quality, Speed, Service 
“The One Machine for All Jobs” and is the 
most popular machine on the market for 
use in the average plant. It gives year in 
and year out service on all kinds of work 
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Composition Division of the U. T. A. and carry on its activities 
after it is formed, without any expense to members. 

The members of our group believe such a division would be of 
considerable value to all those engaged in the business. Through 
such an organization we will be able to— 

Meet in annual convention to discuss and take action on mat- 

ters of particular interest to our members. 

Standardize our business practices and trade customs. 

Secure the installation of the Standard Cost and Accounting 
System in advertisement composition plants and compile 
data therefrom. 

Carry on a national advertising campaign calling attention to 
the particular service which we furnish, to create new busi- 
ness for members. 

Disseminate pertinent information to all those engaged in the 
industry. 

Stimulate a desire for better typography in advertisements. 

Other activities which might well engage the attention of such 
an organization will doubtless occur to you. 

Will you write us as to your opinion concerning such an organ- 
ization of those engaged in the advertisement composition busi- 
ness? Also fill out the questionnaire enclosed herewith, that we 
may be able to compile some statistics on the industry? 


Yours very truly, 
Ben C, Pirrsrorp, 
Chairman Advertisement Composition Group 
of the Franklin Typothetae of Chicago. 


From the “questionnaire” referred to in the letter it is 
hoped to compile data concerning various phases of the 
advertising composition business. There is at present 
little detailed information available. 

It is very probable that a meeting of all those engaged 
in the industry—both members and nonmembers of the 
U. T. A.—will be called shortly after the first of the 
coming year. The question of forming a division of the 
U. T. A. will be discussed, and if it is considered desir- 
able this action will be taken. Chicago will no doubt be 
the city in which the proposed meeting wiil be held. 


A NEW LINE 
AND 


SHOIDIEDR SU DIENT BAGH By 


JASMINE 


i PINION de Redon OME. 


RIPPLE FINISH 

22% x 281%4—3 Ply 
Stocked in 

BUFF HELIO 


BLUE WHITE 


Especially Suitable for 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MENU CARDS 
PROGRAMS 
FOLDERS 

COVERS 

FANCY CARDS 


Samples and prices on request 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Company 


939-539 South Franklin Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 2632 


A chicken 
scratches all 
the harder 
when worms 
become scarce 


The wise merchant 
or supplyman 
advertises all the 
more when 
business 1s hard 

to find 


‘* Advertising 1s the 
Greatest of Salesmen”’ 


—JAMES A. DAVIS 


Director Advertisers and Investors 
Bureau Chicago Association of Commerce 


“Advertising 15 a 
Necessary Sales Adjunct” 


—H, VAN PETTEN 
Treasurer W. E. Wroe & Co. 
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What You May Expect 


of 


The Model “B’ 
Cleveland Folder 


ECONOMY 
VERSATILITY 
ACCURACY 


EFFICIENCY 
SPEED 


We have a book that explains 
why the “CLEVELAND” is the 
ideal folder. Write for your copy 


The CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 


161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and all Countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere is controlled 
by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Chicago’s Trade Customs Show Close Co- 


operation Existing in Printing Industry 


RADE customs have come to play an important part 

where printers’ profits are concerned, and rightly so. 
Every business that amounts to anything in our commer- 
cial life has its trade customs which work for the better- 
ment of the trade in general. 

In Chicago, where plants are grouped according to 
their size, location and the class of work turned out, each 
group has its own rules which each member of that 
particular division is supposed to live up to. The Trade 
Customs of all groups are co-ordinated so that no con- 
flict can arise and are therefore very similar, the only dif- 
ference being where a separate class of work is handled. 


The trade practices of the Chicago Commercial Group 


—those doing catalog and publication work—have been 
printed recently, together with a directory of members, 
which shows 120 firms belonging to this class. 

Those in other cities who have been wondering how 
Chicago printers have succeeded in making the industry 
so profitable as a whole, may be interested in these 
“rules” which are given below: 


Trade Customs 

Orders: Regularly entered orders cannot be cancelled except upon 
terms that will compensate the printer against loss. 

Experimental Work: Experimental work performed at customer's 
request or order, such as sketches, drawings, engravings, com- 
position, plates, presswork and materials, will be charged for. 
Sketches and dummies shall remain property of the printer, 
and no use of same shall be made, nor idea obtained therefrom 
be used, except upon compensation to the printer and to be 
determined by him. 

Engravings and Electrotypes: Plates made from original designs 
or from designs furnished by the customer, and the necessary 
working electrotypes remain the exclusive property of the 
printer unless otherwise agreed upon in writing or charged by 
item on the bill. 

Alterations: Proposals are only for work according to the original 
specification. If through customer’s error or change of mind, 
work has to be done a second or more times, such extra work 
will carry an additional charge at current rates for the work 
performed. 

Standing Type and Metal: All type matter or metal held standing 
after completion of the work at customer's order a charge will 
be made for. 

Proofs: Proofs not in excess of two will be submitted with origi- 
nal copy. All proofs and original copy are to be returned after 
reading by the customer. Corrections, if any, to be made 
thereon and to be returned marked “O. K. with corrections” 
and signed by name of person duly authorized to pass on same. 
No responsibility for errors is assumed if work is printed as per 
customer's O. K. If revised proof is desired, request must be 
made when first proof is returned. 

Press Proofs: An extra charge will be made for press proofs. 
Unless customer is present when form is made ready on the 
press, so that no press time is lost, press standing waiting 
O. K. of customer will be charged for at current rates for time 
so consumed, 

Handling Paper and Plates: A charge will be made for the han- 
dling of all paper stock and plates furnished by the customer. 

Anchored Cuts, Soldered or Patched Plates: They are used solely 
at the risk of the customer, and any necessary repairs or loss of 
time caused by them shall be paid for by the customer. When 
customer furnishes engravings or electrotypes, and changes nec- 
essary to be made to furnish properly finished work will be 
charged for. 

Inks: If any change in color or quality of ink is ordered by the 
customer, an additional charge will be made, but customer 
should be so advised when change is made. 

Slipsheeting: An extra charge will be made for slipsheeting. 

Inserts and Covers: If jogging, cutting or trimming of inserts or 
covers furnished be necessary, a charge for this work will be 
made. 

Wastage: When paper stock is furnished by the customer, proper 
allowance should be made for wastage and a sufficient amount 
of paper stock be furnished to assure receiving completed work 
to meet the full requirements of the order. 

Delivery: Unless otherwise specified the price quoted is F. O. B. 
Chicago. All estimates are based on delivery of work as com- 
pleted in whole or in part, unless specifications distinctly state 
otherwise. Delivery charge is included in estimate. Any change 
of destination afterwards will be charged for additional. 


Quantities Delivered: A variation of 10% either in excess or defi- 
ciency shall constitute an acceptable delivery, the variation to 
be charged for or deducted. 

Cash Expenditures: Customers are expected to furnish cash with 
order or pay in advance for postage or prepaid express or 
freight. 

Quotations: Estimates are made for immediate acceptance and 
subject to change without notice. Quotations are based upon 
present costs of labor and material existing on the date of the 
estimate. Where the cost of manufacture is increased or de- 
creased before work is completed by reason of change in scales 
for labor, fluctuations in market prices of material, Government 
regulations (either Municipal, State or Federal) or other causes 
beyond our control, the price shall be increased or decreased to 
correspond. Quotation should call attention to above custom. 
Estimates given on finished product should state explicitly that 
they are not to be considered a quotation for the original 
produced from the manuscript copy. 


Terms: Terms are net cash. Interest will be charged on past due 
accounts. All claims must be made within five days of receipt 
of goods unless otherwise provided for. Where long term or 
contract work is performed, 75% of the value of completed work 
is due and payable as work progresses. The suspension of any 
work for a period of thirty days will entitle the printer to pay- 
ment in full for the portion of the work completed. 


Customer's Property: It is proper that a charge be made for the 
rental space occupied by all paper stock, plates, cuts and draw- 
ings carried by the printer longer than thirty days. All paper, 
plates, cuts and drawings are held at customer’s risk and the 
printer assumes no responsibility. If paper stock is furnished 
by the customer, such paper stock shall be properly packed, 
free from dirt, grit, torn sheets, bad splices, etc., and of proper 
quality for printing. The cost of smashes, delays or slow run- 
ning on account of poor packing or quality is to be charged to 
the customer. It is understood that all type, plates, cuts, paper 
or other material belonging to the customer shall remain in 
the possession of the printer as a lien until all claims of the 
printer shall be paid. 


Agreements: All agreements are made and all orders accepted 
contingent upon strikes, fires, accidents, acts of transportation 
companies or subcontractors or market conditions or causes 
beyond the printer’s control. 


fee e Ce PRINTING: PLATES 


fel ele hONES 


ZING ETCHINGS 
SOEOR PW ATES 


Personal 
Service Idea 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


605 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Harrison 8197 


Doreen N Kale IN MONTHLY 


— MIDLAND 


COLD 
PRESSED 


Prepared with special con- 
sideration for use on financial 
bulletins, but equally satis- 
fying for a wide range of 


advertising literature. Make 
splendid letterheads as well. 
Opaque, clear white in color and 
possessing a rich surface suitable 


for type and line illustrations and 
upon which ink dries quickly. 


Both Laid and Wove Midland 
Cold Pressed Writing are carried 
in Chicago stock. 


Phone, write or ask our salesman 


for tllustrated folder. 


VED SANDS PAPERS CO: 


322 W. Washington St. 


Telephone Main 142 


CHICAGO 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Issues Catalog 
A vest pocket catalog of the products of 
The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand 
Haven, Mich., has just been issued by that 
firm. The company did not issue a catalog 
during the war period, but so many re- 
quests have come in during the past year 
for a condensed and compact description 
of the company’s varied line of machines 
and utilities for printers, that the firm has 
gotten out such a catalog, called “Challenge 
Creations.” It should be in the possession 

of every plant owner and foreman. 


Gets Out New Stitcher 


The Latham Machinery Company is about 
ready to put on the market a new light 
pamphlet stitcher of high speed. It is very 
simple, having few working parts, but will 
excel anything so far in use. Two promi- 
nent commercial printing plants have al- 
ready tried out the new stitcher and proved 
it to be a great success. It will add de- 
cidedly to the company’s prestige as a pro- 
gressive house. 


Neenah Paper Company 
Reorganizes 


A recent reorganization of the Neenah 
Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., has resulted 
in the election of the following officers: 
J. A. Kimberly, president; J. C. Kimberly, 
vice-president; W. Z. Stuart, vice-president 
and general manager; F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
secretary; D. K. Brown, treasurer; Kim- 
berly Stuart, assistant treasurer; Joe Pirie, 
manager of sales. 


Linograph on Display 
The Linograph Company, Davenport, 
lowa, has placed a Linograph in the office 
of the Economy Products Company, 66 
West Harrison street, Chicago, where dem- 
onstrations are being given. 


Operator Hewitt Continues 
to Speed 


History, it seems, again has repeated it- 
self. Exactly one week after A. W. Hewitt, 
Linotype operator on the Salt Lake Tribune, 
set 2563 lines of nonpareil composition in 
six hours and thirty-five minutes, he turned 
out another string of 2587 lines of similar 
matter in six and one-half hours. 

According to a recent article in the Salt 
Lake Tribune, Hewitt’s actual time at the 
keyboard of his Linotype on that occasion 
did not exceed six hours, in which case his 
average production was 431 lines an hour. 

“These strings,” continued the article, 
“represent the usual day’s output of Oper- 
ator Hewitt. As a rule, no record is kept 
of his production, as he is largely employed 
in setting ads and such matter as is not 
measured, but is paid for as time work at 
the operator’s average speed. 

“In the days of hand-set type a good 
compositor might have set that much in 
ten days; no one ever set one-sixth as much 
in the same time. That fact alone indicates 
the benefit that newspaper readers have 
derived from the composing machine.” 


McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, manufac- 
turers of printing and lithographic inks, 
have opened an office at 400 N. Second street, 
St. Louis, with L. T. Otternad as manager. 


Joseph T. Mackey Honored 


Joseph T. Mackey, treasurer of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, completed the 
twenty-fifth year of his service with the 
company on November 6. He had no op- 
portunity to celebrate it, for the celebration 


JOSEPH T. MACKEY 


was taken out of his hands by his friends, 
which means everybody in the executive 
and administrative offices. While a twenty- 
fifth anniversary in any large organization 
is naturally an occasion, it was, in this case, 
seized by his associates as a good excuse 
for telling him to his face what they had 
always thought of him behind his back. So 
about four hundred of them—all fellow 
employes—gathered in the big dining room 
on the top of the new matrix building in 
Brooklyn, and their chosen spokesmen told 
him with great frankness just what was in 
their minds. Mr. Mackey was the only one 
among those present who felt moved to re- 
mark that the expressions of esteem and 
affection were more than he deserved, and 
his plea in rebuttal was unanimously voted 
out of order. To prove it, a chest of silver 
was brought in and presented to him as the 
joint gift of every man and woman in the 
office organization. In the evening a dinner 
was given in the Engineers’ Club, where 
more personal remarks were made to him 
and about him, accusing him of almost 
everything but gray hair. Mr. Mackey be- 
gan business life in the Mergenthaler or- 
ganization so early in youth that he still 
has another twenty-five years to go before 
he can claim venerability. He rose to his 
present position by progressive promotions, 
and was elected to the position of treasurer 
in 1917 after the death of Mr. Warburton, 
under whom he had served for many years 
as assistant. The customers of the company 
who have had occasion to deal with him, 
will understand from their own experience 
why his associates admire him as they do. 


Annual Stockholders’ Meet- 
ing of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, held 
November 17 at its new executive offices in 
Brooklyn, the usual brief, sharply summa- 
rized reports were presented. They showed 
that though the financial and _ industrial 
world had been beset by exceedingly ab- 
normal and fluctuating conditions, the year 
had been most prosperous and satisfactory, 
and that the demand for Linotypes and 
matrices was growing continually. The 
president, Philip T. Dodge, made an inter- 
esting survey of the growth of the Linotype 
from its inception. He referred to the fact 
that in 1892 there were in existence only 
353 Linotypes, and that the number of em- 
ployes was so modest as to call for a pay- 
roll of only $137,263, while at the present 
time the Brooklyn works employ more than 
2,600 men and 600 women with an annual 
payroll of $4,439,000. The most striking 
evidence of the truly vast business that has 
been created for printers by the Linotype 
is in the fact that large as the factory 
group in Brooklyn already was, it was 
found necessary in 1919 to erect an exten- 
sive addition in the form of a factory de- 
voted wholly to matrix production. The 
president’s report referring to this build- 
ing stated that it is believed that the struc- 
ture is unexcelled by anything of its class 
in the United States. In this eight-story 
edifice, seventy feet wide and three hun- 
dred feet long, matrices will be produced 
at the rate of 1,000,000 or more per week 
in great variety both as to size and style 
for every known class and kind of print- 
ing. The instruments and machine-tools 
of precision for assuring minute perfection 
of matrices and of the lines of type cast 
from the matrices are such that it may be 
said that the Mergenthaler matrix building 
is equipped for precision of work such as 
exists in no other plant in the world in 
which parts are machined in like quantity. 
In addition to the enormous output of 
matrices thus assured, the output of com- 
plete Linotypes, which in 1920 had gone 
far béyond the output of 1919, will be still 
greater during the year to end November 
17, 1921. 


Buys Type Metal Business 

The Chicago Metal Reduction Company, 
whose plant is located at 452 Claremont 
avenue, with downtown offices at 20 West 
Jackson boulevard, last month took over the 
type metal department of the Harold M. 
Pitman Company, 1430-1432 South Rock- 
well avenue. The machinery and equip- 
ment of this department has been moved 
to the plant of the Chicago Metal Reduc- 
tion Company. The Harold M. Pitman 
Company will continue its manufacture of 
engravers supplies. 


Manufacturing Company 


Expands 
The Chicago Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of steel galley cabi- 
nets, has leased the third floor at 216-222 
West Ontario street, where the company 
will be able to take care of constantly in- 
creasing business. 


— 
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Osterlind Printing Press Stock at Par 
T A recent meeting of directors of the Osterlind Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, it 
was decided to increase the capital stock to $350,000. It 
will be offered to stockholders at par, at the rate of one 
share of preferred stock to three shares of common stock. 
Preferred stock will sell at $85.00 per share, 7% ac- 
cumulativecommon stock at par, $100.00. 

Only a limited amount of common stock, 500 shares, 
and 250 shares of preferred stock will be sold at this 
time, outside of the present stockholders’ allotment. The 
Osterlind Printing Press and Manufacturing Company 
has never before offered its stock for sale outside of its 
own small circle of holders. 

It has been rumored for some months that the com- 
pany was preparing to do some new financing in order 
to increase its factory capacity, which becomes necessary 
on account of the new Kluge Automatic Feeder which 
makes the Osterlind Press one of the fastest job printing 
presses on the market. 

The Baby Automatic Osterlind Cylinder Press will, no 
doubt, be a welcome member in every pressroom, show- 
ing, as it does, a speed of 4,000 impressions per hour. The 
press is also equipped with an extension pile delivery, 
stock jogged perfectly. It will print a sheet half royal 
12x19 inches and can be stretched to 14x20 inches, type 
form 1114x18 inches. 

This automatic press introduces numerous features 
heretofore unattempted by printing press manufacturers. 
The automatic feeder attached at feeding position can be 
swung away to the right of the press, permitting the press- 
man to get at the cylinder for make-ready and to lock 
forms on the press. The extension pile delivery at- 
tached is another distinctive feature. 

D. N. Mallory will undoubtedly be the general sales 
manager. “Dave,” as everybody connected with the print- 
ing industry calls him, has made an enviable reputation 
as sales manager; his knowledge of the printing business 
and sales organizaiton fits him for the new position. The 
temporary Chicago office is at 441 South Dearborn street, 
and the New York office, 261 Broadway. 


A union of “printers’ clerks” has been formed in Eng- 
land, according to the British & Colonial Printer & Sta- 
tioner, which states that all clerks and administrative 
workers in the printing and allied industries are eligible. 
A membership of over 2,000 is claimed. The purpose of 
the union is “to improve the status of the clerical work- 
ers whose working conditions have not improved in equal 
ratio with the betterment achieved by the mechanical 
staffs.” It is proposed to set a standard scale for all 
clerks in the industry. 


Schroeder Bros. Company 


Electrotypers and Nickeltypers 
120-124 W. Polk Street CHICAGO 


Special attention is given to making all plates durable 


Care is also constantly exercised to 
have all work absolutely correct 


INTELLIGENT SUPERVISION NEVER LACKING 


Phone Harrison 6062 


¥ 0u must keep 
informed on the 
paver market--- 


70% of your purchases 
are for this one com- 


modity ALONE!!! 


Ben Franklin 


Chicago ‘Paper 
Directory and 
Price List 


just off the press, gives 
you the prices of all 
papers carried by 27 
Chicago firms, and 1s 
the very latest price 
data available. 


If you haven't recerved 
acopy,then send for one 


Today 


Ben Franklin 


Publishing Company 
508 South Dearborn Street 
Cri GenGr as 
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7 Can Satisfy 
You on 


LINOTYPE 
MONOTY PE 
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NIGHT AND DAY SERVICE 


Making a House Organ Pay Dividends 
(Concluded from page 20) 


6. And it comes alone—as a private visitor. It isn’t 
sandwiched in with Lydia E. Pinkham, Peruna, bum auto 
ads and oil promotion schemes. It is not buried in 156 
pages of magazine rot. It is not overshadowed by the 
larger spaces nor deafened by the screams of charlatans, 
It is accompanied with nothing to distract. In effect, it 
says, “Here I am again, my good friend, at your leisure 
we shall have a private and a pleasant interview.” 

7. Don’t expect results too soon. Folks are not 
breathlessly awaiting your adventure. Begin modestly, 
truthfully. Tell your business story fairly. Let the first 
year be educational. After that, after your place has been 
secured you can, with propriety and perhaps with profit, 
let down a little on the purely commercial side of your 
editorial policy. One of the best organs I know is ten 
years old. Its mailing list changes but little. The same 
people read it now that read it a decade ago. The first 
three years were given largely to mild boosting of the 
business, but now the whole booklet is given to general 
topics in the editor’s charming and inimitable style. The 
business is referred to only in the most casual manner, 
This house organ has made its editor almost famous. 
And, speaking of fame, some house organ editors are 
famous, e. g., Mike Kinney, Teamster; David Gibson, 
Thomas Dreier, Robert Ramsey, Elbert Hubbard and 
many others. 

8. One of my friends wrote a book of 360 pages on 
this subject (Effective House Organs. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York). I am not emulating him. I realize the space 
limitations here. I could write 360 pages about what I 
know about the subject and 360 pages about what I do 
not know. But, just one more thought, please. Select 
your mailing list with the utmost care and keep it up to 
date and, finally, don’t try to make your house organ a 
price list (it can’t be done), and don’t confuse a house 
organ with a catalog. That's all. 
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Call for Representative 
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and savers ga. NATIONWIDE GROWTH 


Steps 


The remarkable development of the 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRICE LIST 
during recent months has proved that it has tremendous 
: 1S at potentialities for you, Mr. Printer. 
This steel : ; ‘| wal Stop squandering your time and energy! 
galley cabinet FE 2 bare Banish the old uncertainty and skepticism! 
occupies 27x59 = 5 Let the Franklin Printing Price List make your business 


profitable. It will make profits you are entitled to, but 
inches and = ey which you probably have not been getting. 


Let us tell you how it will do this. Write! 


r AA A ay PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Shey ek ee | Oe i 221 Atlas Block SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Just the 
Cabinet for the 
Catalog Department 


holds 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


We Build Storage Cabinets to order that 
will fill your requirements, conserve 
floor space, and cost little more than the 
cumbersome wood goods. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


313 South Clinton Street 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


322 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Made Especially for Users of Red-Line Tape 


MN oe Tape Couplers 


POSITIVE mechanical device for securely 
connecting the ends of tape to prevent 
wear on the jointed parts. The Ruy&sy Tape 
Coupler is the most efficient and dependable 
device for this purpose. Can be put on in a 
few seconds by means of Parallel Pliers made 
for the purpose. Ruy &sy Metallic Tape Couplers 


are made in the following sizes, 50 in a box: 


%inch %inch %inch 1% inch 
winch %inch 1 inch 1%inch 


Run Easy Tape Couplers 


Usrt SMOOTH-JAW PARALLEL Piers For Best ReEsutts 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


TOT 


A Day’s Run of Stock 


Within the Feeder’s Reach 


Result: 
1,000 More Impressions a Day—at Least. 
An Increase Worth While. 


THE ROUSE 
PAPER-LIFT 


saves the time the pressfeeder 
ordinarily spends in obtaining 


Coniplete information in booklet. 
Secieriutenae ee new lifts of stock from the floor. 


“Rouse Handling vs. Man-Handling,”’ 
sent free upon request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, CHICAGO 
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i Home of the 


GLOBE 


ENGRAVING &- 
ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


& 
DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX &t& WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


CX 


701-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 


What Kind of a Risk is Your Plant? 
Concluded from page 34 


This may not appear to mean very much, 
but it does mean a great deal. It means that 
through your efficiency in the operation of your 
plant, you not only save money by having a low 
rate, but you save money by keeping at work, 
good men who otherwise may become disabled 
through neglect to protect machinery as some 
operators do. 


Your entire force is to be congratulated 
upon the splendid condition of your plant. YOUR 
PLANT IS THE FIRST 100% STANDARD RISK ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 


Yours very .truly, 
(Signed) ED. SHARPE. 


The criticism of a partial observer—one who leans to- 
ward the opposition as in the case of the insurance com- 
pany which must of necessity find as much trouble as 
possible—is criticism that can be taken at its face value. 
For that reason the Hillison & Etten Company is privi- 
leged to pat itself on the back, for it can be taken as an 
example by those plants where such efficiency and low 
insurance rates do not apply. 

If the average plant owner will but take a few minutes 
off, walk outside of the plant door and then, turning him- 
self into an insurance inspector or prospective customer, 
walk right back in again with their outside viewpoint, he 
will be amazed at the many little pointers he will be able 
to pick up and use to good advantage in increasing the 
eficiency of his plant. Untouched by love of the “old 
place” and ready to let the impression of his plant reg- 
ister the same as it does on his customer and his insur- 
ance agent, he will gain information worth thousands of 
dollars. A plant owner usually is like the eye before 
which a penny is held, unable to see anything, because 
the fact that the plant is his own blinds him to that whieh 
is apparent to every one else. Walk through your plant 
as though you were the appraiser or a prospective buyer 
of the place. Do not spare any portion of it. Then note 
down the improvements it is possible to make. Then 
don’t just think of them. Act! Mere sizing up of the 
situation will not increase efficiency, or lower its insur- 
ance rate. It takes action on your part. 


It is this ability to take the outside viewpoint and then 
act upon its suggestions that has made the Hillison & 
Etten Company the envied among print shops. 


HE ‘‘Gene”’ Turner Guide and the ‘‘Gene”’ 
Turner Perforator Attachment for Cleveland 
Folders and 61 other money-saving devices in 
the Vest-Pocket Catalogue. Write for it. 


*“*GENE’’ TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 


e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
A classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
a Mines,etc. This valuable Reference Book freé. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould) 
Mailing 


Lasts St. Louis. 
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A System for Keeping Track of Cuts 
By John E, Allen 


O KEEP track of cuts that have been used once and 

then lifted from the forms in the composing room, 
1 system that embraces two subordinate systems is used 
yy a certain large company. Each system is fairly com- 
ylete in itself, yet each complements the other. One is 
‘ollowed in the business office, and the other is used in 
he composing room. 
' In the business office a card index system is used. 
“ach card in the filing cabinet contains the “history” of 
certain cut. On one side of a card are leadered spaces 
ollowing the words “Subject,” “Card No.,” “Cut No.,” 
‘Kind,” “Size,” “Medium,” “Copy From,” “Art Work 
sy,” “Engraving From,” “Ordered For,” “Electros 
‘rom,” together with date columns headed “Ordered,” 
“Received,” “Date of Bill,” “Charge,” and “Approved.” 
‘he opposite side of a card contains columns headed 
“Sent to,” “For,” “Date,” and “Returned.” 
' The system in use in the composing room is a simple 
nd graphic one. When a cut has been lifted from a form 
o be placed to one side until required again, a proof of 
he cut is taken and the proof pasted on a page in a 
arge scrap book. A number greater by one unit than 
he number marked on the immediately preceding proof 
s marked on the latest proof to be placed in the book. 
“hen the cut is placed in a drawer of a cut-storage cabi- 
‘et. On the outer edge of each drawer in the cabinet are 
isted the inclusive numbers of the cuts contained in the 
‘rawer. For instance, if the numbers on the outer edge 
f a drawer should be 645-670, and it is desired to locate 
cut numbered, say, 657, it is pretty safe to assume that 
he cut, or at least some trace of it, will be found in the 
rawer just referred to. 


When a cut is removed from the drawer of a filing 
cabinet, a blank slip of paper is filled out with the infor- 
mation as to when the cut is removed and in what job 
it is to be used. 

By following the system in use in the business office, 
the members of the office staff are enabled to tell at any 
time just where any certain cut should be; and by fol- 
lowing the system in use in the composing room, the 
members of the mechanical staff are in a position to de- 
termine where any desired cut is located. 

As was stated at the outset, each of these subordinate 
systems within a system complements the other. In case 
a cut is lost track of in the business office, say, because 
of some error or omission on a card, it is more than 
likely that reference to the system in use in the composing 
room will result in the lost cut being speedily located 
again. 


I Can Satisfy You 


cae 


F your inks give you 
>) trouble, try Grady’s. 
\E(e His Chicago made 


==» inks will satisfy vou. 


ROBERT F. GRADY CO. 


Mfrs. High-Grade Printing Inks 
30-32 So. Clark St., Chicago Telephone Central 5068 


Announcing a Change 


in the 


Charles L. Just 
Typesetting Company 


218 - 220 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 


which is now under the complete 
management of Charles L. Just, 
whose personal attention will be 
given the needs of printing plant 
owners in Chicago and vicinity. 


This company is fully equipped 
to handle your typesetting needs 
--- quickly and correctly. 


Phone Wabash 7667 - 7668 


for 


one of our 


representatives 
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Winter 
Rollers 


Think of them NOW! 
Don’t wait until your 
pressman reports trouble. 
And when that Roller 
Problem looms remember 


the largest and best 
equipped Roller 
Factory in the West 


Chicago Roller Co. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Printers’ Rollers 
564-600 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 


Branch Factory: 1297 E. Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


New Lines Recently Added 


ANTIQUARIAN COVER 
Ripple Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—10 COLORS 


ARTLOVERS’ COVER 
Vellum Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—9 COLORS 


ARVEN COVER 
Plate Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—5 COLORS 


PATRICIAN COVER 
Crash Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—8 COLORS 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFFICE 


James White Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


What The Bookbinders Are Doing 


Concluded from page 29 


to earn as much as he was capable of and that the organ 
ization should not place any restriction on its members 

The joint committee finally agreed that the labor com 
mittee should present a resolution at the convention ad 
vocating the continuation of piece-work and work for it 
adoption, which they did and succeeded in having i 
passed by the convention. 

If the Employing Bookbinders of America accomplis| 
no more during their life than this one act, they wil 
have materially aided the industry. This incident showe, 
that an organization of this kind has far greater weight i) 
dealing with labor because it speaks for the whole coun 
try and naturally talks from a broader viewpoint than i 
would be if it had local conditions only in mind. This i) 
itself should warrant any employer becoming a member 

Organization enables individual members to deriy 
benefits from the knowledge of others. Members are n 
longer wrapped in their own affairs. They become on 
of a body. They do their bit to help the organizatio) 
along the road to success, and be it ever so small, in th 
aggregate it amounts to considerable. When one realize 
that by being a member of an organization of any kin 
that he has the benefit of the knowledge of all the mem 
bers belonging to that organization, one can understan 
why it is to his personal advantage to be a member. 

The Employing Bookbinders of America have gree 
possibilities. Binders throughout the country shoul 
avail themselves of its advantages, and there is no doul 
whatsoever in my mind that they who become member 
will have many reasons to be thankful as time goes o 
and its workings are developed. 

(Signed) D. S. Brassit. 


A. R. Buckingham 


LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 
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CAREFUL : ACCURATE 
PROMPT 


LINOTYPE SERVICE 
and MAKEUP 


1 South Market St. 
CHIGAGO 


CUTE 


Telephone Franklin 1996 


HELP FOR YOU 
LEE 


The proper selection of 
type is necessary to create 
the nght impressiona>* 
Sos the choice of paper 


This is an example of 
how hapyi paper- 
“Systems: for instance, 
serves for an envelope. 
enclosure. where srengfts 
and o quality effect are 
wanted without increasing 
the regular postage 


send me w f 

che following eaverope enciosures ree 
fe harge, * eh space for mY wmpenne 
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\ fecoe 
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aa Ge ha pin 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOL Fitth Avenue New York Cars 


Fur these little business getters to work for you. These 


envelope enclosures are furnished free to printers who carry 
STEMS BOND. 


Pin the coupon below to your letterhead and send to 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOIL FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


a] 
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EASTERN ManuracturInc Company, sor Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Please send samples of Systems Bonp envelope enclosures. We 
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Systems of Efficiency und - | 
Non-Distribution 


EVERY industry is striving toward the goal of 
efficiency. The efficient system of non-distribution 
in composing rooms is a revelation when contrasted 
with the days of “pick” and ‘dis’? composing rooms. 


DO you realize that the cost of distribution is 
practically one-third of the total cost of composing 
room time? 


THE nearer we approach to the’ elimination of non- 
productive hours the lower the cost of productive 
hours and the greater the profit. 


WHEN you have a service plant handling all your 

machine composition and occasionally helping you 
out on make-up jobs, and equipping your office with 
type and material, thereby eliminating distribution, 
you can rest assured that the cost of your composition 
is the lowest obtainable. 


WHY send your monotype copy to novices 
when you can get the best quality and service 


from experts. 


¢ OUR‘MR. McCARTHY spent seven years with — 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company and 
knows the why and wherefore of the game. 


Smnith-MerCarthy 


COMPOSITION-MAKEUP-MATERIAL 


508 South Dearborn Street « Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 
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PRESTIGE LINEN LEDGER 


LOFT TUB 
DRIED SIZED 


CHICAGO AGENT 


MIDLAND PAPER COMPANY 
322 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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=LINOTYPE -- 


THE SICNIELG@ANGEO OR eho bees niGenit 


On THE PREss 


In the LINOTYPE-equipped shop, changes on the press are made with the same 
ease and quickness that mark the economical advantage of the LinoTyPe slug 


throughout all the other departments. The press is halted only for the moments 
necessary to change the slug. Before the one-type-at-a-time man’s tweezers can 
manipulate an individual character, the LINOTYPE man’s fingers place the whole 
line, working with the swiftness due to the fact that the slug insures 
the job against “pi” and other accident. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 
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This advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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Published for the Employing Printers of the United States and Canada 
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Vol. XVIII 20c the copy JANUARY, 1921 $2.00 the year No. 4 


The Master Printer natu- 
rally is concerned over his IS 1C 
prospects for 1921. He wants 
to know how much business 


to expect and whether credit 
both of his customer and his 
company will prove satisfac- 


tory, what a condition of What the Leaders Have to Say About 1921.................. 20 

the paper market will be and buen , : ae 

canbe market conditions. He Bringing Home the Bacon—by W. P. Chadwick.............. 22 

Wants vo skhow “how’ to "in- ‘Tjo you Read for Profit?—by Dr. Norris A. Brisco............ 24. 

crease his sales. He wants : i ms z : 

new ideas to sell his cus- Two Printers I Know—by Rollin C. AVres ne. r rea Se ee ee 25 

tomer. To sum up, he wants ate : Pig 2 : 

fa tka niuiut eorethins af- Truck Driving vs. Apprentice Training—by W. C. Richards.... 26 

fecting his business. Does a Bonus System Pay?—by F. E. Wolfe................. 28 
It is the intention of the : - z 


publishers of Ben Franklin Index to Articles in 1920 Ben FRANKLIN NONTHE Veer eae ee 30 
Monthly to supply the print- x : 9 ; ents aes 
ers of the country with as Graphic Arts Exposition for Chicago........................ il 
much of this information as Depreciation and the Income Tax—by Edward C. Flinn....... OZ 
possible. We believe we can ie as 
best render service in that Cartoon—The Adventures of Stall and Hustle................ 33 
way. During 1921 Ben Frank- “ at tes . ay ee : 
lin Monthly will carry articles For the Service Printer—by Pat Kay........................ 34 
eee eer aL diloriale aoc ices Geet sche ek eds 38 
in the trade. They will be “eine 3 : : 
authoritative and instructive. Chicago News Notes Pre le PLS ehwusielat Mim [ofl w.clhese «ial ab, laiet sitetoveicte’s ‘ene eielece ote 42 
They will help the printer to < . pea es : 
a better understanding of his St EoutamNewseNobesi-.. vee ee eee ee es ae 43 
Brobicing, aud peuseduentty to@ > Kranklin-Typothetas of Chicago... >... is. .ce sc. -. creek.) 45 
more profits. ; = : 

The year 1921 holds much Cleveland and Northern Ohio.....................00.5--.... 47 
of value for those willing to - : : T 
make ouw effort: alohe the Men in the Trade—Charles M. Weleiras = a ncorss te oe: OOS 48 
proper lines. In place of the |News Notes of the United States at Lr pee yee oe, 51 
customary “Wish” that 1921 D ie NON ay 
will bring the printers of the CUED EES TNC WE MaNOLGE aie wah citi aiy crea cae TO eds be ars Oe Pee ay oe 53 
United States and Canada a Milwaukee and Wisconsin News Notes...................... 55 
more prosperous year, it is ae paneee ci s 
sue intention of Bem Franklin» (Cincinnati Newat Notes<s+..+..4<s02se%s «0s coeds eck. SY 
Monthly to help them make it ; : 
BauiWe. believe. the dice foc, What the: House OrannsvA rekPlavingvaeni@, cesta 2. A 60 
wishing is over. Action is LOrOnLomNeWwste. eee ee 63 
ferecaar ytd. thie. puniitise 0 I OES TF 28 SO ee ag ee ae 6 
intends to act. DUE ATURE Creriiceran cs Som ae Re ee nd gma este 70 


READ W. P. CHADWICK’S ARTICLE ON PAGE 22. 
HE TELLS YOU THE HOW AND WHY OF SELLING PRINTING 


What Leaders Say About 1921 


Extracts from statements prepared for Ben Franklin Monthly by big men in industry show 
true conditions. New Year brings increased opportunities for printing business. 


OW shall we march into the New Year? With hesitant step and backward glances at 
H the fertile fields of 1920? Or with confidence, head high, shoulders back, eyes straight 
ahead, marching directly toward our objective—an even more prosperous year than 

the one we have just left? 

The printing industry of America is like an army, ever climbing to higher levels of at- 
tainment. It must be an army and a well disciplined one if it is to arrive at the threshold of 
1922 with confidence and with a full allowance of rations. There can be no regret that the 
rich year 1920 lies behind. The future lies in the future. It depends entirely on each in- 
dividual how the army of the American printing industry will rank when inspection is held 
atter thes o Zien ke: 

There should be no misgivings concerning 1921. There need be none. 

Julian Wetzel, of Indianapolis, says: ‘There is always business for good business 
men.” He hits the nail on the head—strikes the right key. It is true more effort will be re- 
quired to sell printing during this year than last. Itis true that we are now experiencing a buy- 
ers’ market—in all lines but printing. A buyer’s market will prevail in the printing indus- 
try, too, unless our “army” is well drilled, able to keep in step and present a solid front to the 


buyer. 


Organization and organization lived up to will push the master printer through a 


period when other industries are facing shut-downs and worse. 
The well-trained army prepares its campaigns before going into battle. The printer must 


do likewise. 


He will need to CREATE business. 


He always has created it to some degree. 


He will need to do it to an even greater degree during 1921. 


If he will he will find that there is “Business for good business men.”’ 


All that is needed 


is a little tightening of the belt, rolled up sleeves, a keen brain and an “I Will” spirit. ‘That 


isn’t the opinion of the writer alone. 
paring for the fray. 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY. 


test 1ts strength in the next few months. 


prices to keep up volume, little realizing that costs must come down before prices. 
can be no doubt that the price of printing will come down. 
come until labor and overhead have taken the downward trend. 


The keen-sighted leaders in the trade are already pre- 

A few of these leaders have consented to prepare statements for BEN 
They are presented below. 

Just one word before we read what they have to say. 

Some individual printers will be so foolish as to cut 


Remember that organization will 


There 
But lower prices cannot 
If you don’t think we are 


right read the editorial by William J. Eynon, president of the United Typothetae of America, 


which appears on page 38 of this issue. 
Now then: 


Business for Good Business Men 
By Julian Wetzel 


The Keystone Press, Indianapolis 


HERE will always be business for good business men. 

The reconstruction period is a little disconcerting to 
us now, but it is foolish to think that the country and the 
printing business are going to the “demnition bow-wows.” 

Five years of underproduction have left the country in 
need of everything and the void is not half filled. The 
depression and the very fact that business must make an 
effort to sell bodes well for our industry. The present 
trouble seems to be caused by the sudden transition from 
the buyer’s to the seller’s market. 

Years of mere production to meet insistent demand 
have dulled our selling instinct. We simply have got to 
get our dander up and commence selling our product 
again. 


I have absolutely no misgivings for 1921. 
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44-Hour Week Out of Question 


By Allen Collier 
Procter & Collier, Cincinnati 
BELIEVE the year 1921 holds out much for encour- 
agement to the printing industry. Fortunately for 
this business it is likely to be more prosperous when 
general business conditions are not so prosperous. Dur- 
ing the war most manufacturers were over-sold and in- 
creased their plants and their production. They find 
themselves today with a falling market for raw materials 
and a decrease in the demand for their products. In 
other words, it is a buyer’s market today instead of a 
seller’s market, as it has been for the last six years. 
This means that manufacturers and merchants will 
have to advertise, and with the increased amount of ad- 
vertising the coming year, there will be a large increase 
in the amount of printed matter required to enable these | 
merchants and manufacturers to sell their products. 
Labor conditions in the printing industry are going | 
to call for a large amouat of discretion and judgment | 
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on the part of printers; wages will have to come down in 
spite of the increase which will be asked for by organ- 
ized labor, and printers are facing the forty-four hour 
week on May Ist. This, under present conditions, cannot 
be granted. This may mean trouble, or it may not. If 
organized labor will be sensible and accept conditions 
as they are without attempting to enforce their demands, 
there will be no trouble, and this is what is to be hoped 
for, for the printing trades unions have as large an in- 
terest in the success of the employing printers as the em- 
ployers have themselves, and there must be co-operation 
and a give and take attitude on the part of both employer 
and employe. 

There is much to be accomplished next year in the 
organization work of the United Typothetae of America, 
and the local Typothetaes throughout the country. 

Altogether I look for a very prosperous year for the 
printers, notwithstanding all the discouragement which 
we are now facing. 


Wages Big Question 


By E. F. Hamm 
President Chicago Franklin-Ty pothetae 


[ am rather reluctant to even hazard a guess as to the 
immediate future of the printing industry. The question 
viewed from all angles is a most perplexing one. 

During the reconstruction period of the immediate 
future we will probably experience a declining market 
carrying with it more or less of a recession of price and 
much keener competition, This condition, however, to 
my mind, will be only of a short duration, lastine into 
the summer, after which I am quite optimistic and look 
for a steady increase in volume with firmer prices until 
fall, when we shall again be back to normal. As to how 
we shall weather the storm depends largely on our wage 
adjustments in February and May. 

While our product in some cases is an expense it is at 
the same time a necessity and we will therefore get back 
to normal more quickly than most other lines of industry. 

May I include the hope that there may be no disap- 
pointments. 


Prosperity In Store 
By E. J. McCarthy 


President International Trade Composition Assn. 
(A THE past few months I have been reading *matter of 

a pessimistic nature, but after reading the monthly 
letters of the National Bank of the Republic and the 
National City Bank of Chicago, which came to my desk 
this morning, I do not agree with this pessimism, but I 
believe caution in the matter of purchases for the early 
part of 192] is necessary. The deflation which has been 
taking place in the past few months has not, at this time, 
reached the bottom. I do believe, however, that by Feb- 
ruary Ist conditions will have become stabilized and the 
printing business will see a steady demand for good print- 
ing during the remainder of 1921. We needed this jolt 
to wake us up. We were traveling too fast, and now, in 
our sober senses, we should arrange to run our own busi- 
ness on a budget basis. 

We must know requirements. We must not overbuy. 
We should keep our mechanical force within reason, 
watch production carefully and give our customer one 
hundred cents for every dollar he spends with us. 

If we will do this, I am sure that by January 1, 1922, 
we will find our business in better shape than ever, our 
bank balance what we have long wished it to be, and our 
mechanical and sales organization one that cannot be 
improved upon. 


Paper Men Will Aid Printers 


By M. E. Crain, Editor 
American Paper Merchant 


Leading paper merchants of the country are not down- 
cast over recent developments. The seller’s market which 
has prevailed in the printing and paper trades for the past 
year or two has dulled the keen edge of salesmanship, and 
tended to make the beneficiaries somewhat slothful. That 
is why paper men with vision are looking forward to the 
New Year with eagerness rather than dread. 

Present conditions place a premium on the resourceful- 
ness and creative ability of the seller, and tend to wipe 
the order taker off the map. Paper men believe that only 
about 50 per cent of the potential printing is being done. 
The other 50 per cent remains to be obtained, through 
the combined efforts of paper merchants and_ printers. 
Don't go to the advertiser with a piece of paper or print- 
ing; go to him with an idea. That is the slogan of the 
best paper merchants for 1921. 

Manufacturers of the United States are going after 
business in 1921—particularly foreign business. Promo- 
tion work must be done, and promotion means printing 
and paper. What are the printers of the country doing to 
help the manufacturer who has his eyes fixed on Mexico, 
South America and Europe? Paper merchants are ready 
with ideas, and they want to collaborate with the printer 
to sell these ideas to big advertisers. 

Conditions at home need cause the printer no loss of 
sleep. The United States is still worth a small bet, and 
its manufacturers are not going to quit cold because there 
is some work in sight. These same manufacturers had 
sons in the A. E. F. 

Payrolls cannot be met with honeyed words, but paper 
men are not disrupting their organizations because of a 
temporary slump in business. On the contrary, they are 
perfecting those organizations for the fight that is ahead 
—the kind of fight that every American likes. They be- 
lieve that printers should do likewise. 


Add A Step 


By Ben C. Pittsford 
Chairman Ad-Setters Group, Chicago 


EMEMBER the old story in the history book of the 


Spartan mother who answered her son when he com- 
plained that his sword was too short? Her reply has 
come down to us through the ages: “Add a step, my son.” 

We, in a time that has long since seen the passage of 
that old city state, can apply with profit that ancient 
lesson to our modern affairs. We complain of hard 
times and are wont to give way to discouragement at the 
slightest turn of affairs or when opposition stiffens. Op- 
position should beget strength and obstacles are to be 
overcome by added vigor. 

The Advertising Composition Group of the Chicago 
Franklin-Typothetae, imbued with the spirit of optimism 
and with a keen realization that a falling market must be 
met with booster sales efforts, have faced their problem 
and their busy work shops, yes, busy to the point of 
overflowing in a time of supposed business depression, 
stand as a justification of their optimism and their pro- 
gressiveness. 

Times were, when advertisers, overwhelmed with 
orders, invested large sums in prestige-building advertis- 
ing through the medium of space in publications, paying 
scant attention to selling copy. But now, facing cancella- 
tions, they are looking to reap the benefit of their pres- 
tige-building advertising and this is to be accomplished 

Concluded on page 46 


Bringing Home the Bacon 


Creative Selling is Order of the Day. How Printers and Their Salesmen Can 
Profit Through Proper Sales Methods* 


By W. P. CHADWICK, Director of Sales, Express Printing Company, Connersville, Indiana 


N “CREATIVE SELLING” the power of suggestion 
is the main lever. When the Lord created us he 
gave us eyes and ears. The first attribute of good 
salesmanship is the diligent use of these two im- 

portant senses. For instance, when I walk into a pros- 
pective customer’s office I look and listen. Often there 
is a piece of printed matter on his desk. I pick it up and 
immediately launch out on the subject of catalogs, direct 
advertising campaigns and other topics printorial. It is 


will mean more business for the buyer. However, the 
other class of salesman—all too common—drops into an 
office, asks, “Want any printing today?” and then, when 
the customer says “No,” moves on to the next office. He 
is like a hungry dog looking for a bone. When he doesn’t 
find it in one back yard he keeps going to the next until 
he comes across one. But he is only one of many dogs 
that have passed that way and there is no meat left. 
Another thing to remember is that it isn’t the number 


my assumption that he is inter- 
ested in the piece of printed mat- 
ter that he has thought important 
enough to keep on his desk. It 
becomes an entering wedge in my 
selling talk. I never criticise it 
because such criticism is not con- 
structive. It’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that the conversation started 
over a letterhead, folder or book- 
let, will bring about a satisfactory 
interview, either in regard to what 
the customer has done, is doing or 
intends to do. 


Salesmen Become Machines 


Many salesmen have degener- 
ated into machines. They are or- 
der takers and nothing else. The 
<nowledge of salesmanship is lost 
through disuse. The customer 
cares not so much about how 
many lines of type it takes to fill 
a page or whether it is going to 


Mr. Chadwick Says: 


‘“‘If I had a salesman working for me 
who called on twenty prospects in one 
day I would fire him.’’ 

‘*Get acquainted with your business 
men. Be a Rotarian, a Kiwanian, join 
Your Chamber of Commerce.’’ 

‘“*Most salesmen are like a hungry 
dog looking for a bone. If the dog 
doesn’t find it in one backyard he goes 
to the next. When he does find a bone 


he is only one of many dogs that have 
passed that way and there’s no meat 


left.’’ 

“*Tf I didn’t have a dollar’s worth of 
work in my house and a fellow came to 
me and laid down a $5,000 job and 
wanted it in two weeks, I would make 
that customer believe I was doing him 
a favor by taking his work.’’ 

‘“‘TIf you can’t handle a job, don’t 
take it and farm it out. Be big enough 
to tell him you can’t handle it.’’ 

‘“*Two heads are better than one for 
a barrel. The more heads you have on 
a printing problem the more resultfui 


of customers you call on in a day, 
but the amount of printing you 
sell that counts. If I had a man 
working for me who called on 
twenty prospects in one day I 
would fire him. Give me the sales- 
man who calls on one prospect and 
sees him thoroughly rather than 
the one who is a “ground coverer.” 

It doesn’t depend on the num- 
ber of prospects you call on, as I 
said in the preceding paragraph. 
This is equally true with one’s 
mailing list. I was asked some 
time ago*how many names I had 
on my list. I replied that I had 
135 but was considering checking 
off fifty. I was called crazy; that 
a firm the size of ours should have 
a mailing list of at least 3,000. I 
replied that if we did intensive 
selling on the lesser number we 
would not have to hunt to keep 
our job presses busy and our en- 


be set in twelve point or ninety- 
eight point, but he does want to 
know whether or not the printing 
you sell him is going to bring in 
returns. A fellow who is selling printed matter of any 
kind is rendering a service with which no other can be 
compared. When you can convince your customer of 
that you will find that estimates will not be necessary. 
The element of price will not enter. 

My house does not estimate. Of course, I don’t mean 
that you can sell printing day after day and not give a 
figure on it, because that is impossible. But don’t esti- 
mate. Sell your product on a cost-plus basis. That is 
the only way to sell printing and the sooner salesmen 
learn that fact the sooner the printing craft will be re- 
spected. Get down to earth and realize that it injures 
the industry to imagine your plant will turn out 1,000 
impressions an hour when you have quoted on 750, 
or 750 impressions when you have estimated on 1,200. 

A piece of printed matter, notwithstanding type, ink 
and paper, the brains, the ingenuity, the initiative put 
into it, has no value but the service it renders. This is 
the essence of salesmanship. The real salesman goes 
into his customer’s office with his head high. He is con- 
fident that he is going to render his prospect a service. 
He is going to sell printing that will aid his customer’s 
business. The real salesman of printing does not sell 
paper and ink and type. He sells a service that he knows 


will be your selling.’’ 


*From an Address before Graphic Arts Salesmen’s Club of Cincinnati 


Zi 


tire plant would be on a paying 
basis. How nearly right I was is 
proven by the fact that with a 
monthly business of $25,000 our 
books do not show even a shaky account and it is not 
necessary to check off 3 per cent each year for bad debts. 


A Few Words to the Wise 


Some practical pointers for the printing salesman, as 
[ have discovered them, is first to carry plenty of second 
sheets with you. How few salesmen do this! And how 
important it is! For instance, I had occasion to call on 


a man the other day, who showed me a dummy for a 


job he wanted. He went on to extol the virtues of his 
cover, how well the layout appeared to him, and other 
points. Out came my second sheets, and while he talked 
I roughly sketched a new layout. When he finished his 
oration, I told him his layout was aesthetic and pretty, 
but it wasn’t practical. Then I showed him my own idea 
of how the layout should be made—and I sold him! 
While I can’t draw a straight line, I have nevertheless 
closed many a satisfactory deal through sketches on my 
second sheets showing headings, marked cuts and type. 

Club affiliations are another important factor in sell- 
ing printing, not only because of the friendships you 
make, but because you learn the buyer’s side of the ques- 
tion. The great trouble with members of the printing 
craft in general is that they do not mix in community 
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interests of the city or town in which they are located. 
Be a Rotarian; be a Kiwanian; belong to your Chamber 
of Commerce. Attend the meetings regularly. Get ac- 
quainted with your business men and be friends with 
them. Let them know you are interested in the same 
live questions of the day they are interested in. It won't 
be long before you will change your opinion of the buyer 
and he of you. When he knows you as man to man and 
not as salesman to customer, he will call you up when 
he needs printing. I know, for I’ve proved it. 


This brings us to the question of the grouch. You 
have heard fellows say, and have said it yourself, “This 
man is a grouch. The best salesman in the country 
couldn’t sell him printing.” The fault lies largely with 
the salesman himself. Maybe the other fellow isn’t the 
grouch you think he is. Perhaps, if you will look your- 
self over, you will find the fault is your own. Be cheer- 
ful and, if it is possible at all, radiate sunshine, and see 
how long it takes Mr. Customer to thaw out. Watch your 

personal appearance and your mental condition. The 
salesman can ill afford to be slatternly, evasive, slipshod 
or hypocritical. He cannot afford to shirk or pretend. 


Your Source of Ideas 
One of the best sources of ideas is the trade papers, 


such as Printers’ Ink Monthly, The Inland Printer, The 
American Printer and BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY. When 
_so few salesmen read any of these; so few belong to 
clubs; so few take an interest in community affairs, how 
_in the world can they be classed as creators of anything? 

At this particular time, we hear a great deal about 
hard times. Salesmen tell me that as I meet them 
throughout the country. How foolish! The years 
through which we have just gone have undoubtedly 
softened us from the selling angle. We walked on velvet 
and slept on velvet. What a different picture today! 
I have talked to a number of printers recently, all of 
whom have had the same story: “What’s going to happen 
to us? Business has gone to pot. Look at our idle 
presses and idle workmen.” They are not only telling 
me this, but they are telling it to the fellow they expect 
to sell tomorrow. 

If I didn’t have a dollar’s worth of work in my plant 
and a fellow came to me and laid down a $5,0U0 job, 
and said he wanted it in the next two weeks, I would 
make that man believe I was doing him a favor by taking 
his work. The busy customer who wants printing mat- 
ter today is patronizing the busy printer. 


Don’t let anybody call you names. If a man calls 
me a robber I call him a damphule, and I don’t waste any 
words about it. The printing craft at large is not re- 
spected because it has never demanded the same consid- 
eration other businesses have. We have let Tom Smith 
and Bill Jones come into our plant and tell us what 

_ they wanted, how they wanted it, and then, to cap the 
_ climax, how much they would pay. We have never stood 
up and demanded respect as manufacturers, let alone as 
men. The product we handle is first sold and then made 
to order. The customer usually has no more idea of 
what he wants than does a Zambesian heifer. It is our 
_ task to take nothing, and with a combination of experi- 
ence and brains, create something that enables the cus- 
tomer to clothe himself and family, live in good style and 
| put money in the bank, while only 3 per cent of the 
_ printers of the country ever get a satisfactory rating from 
_ Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
| 
Don’t Take Work to Farm Out 
If you can’t handle a job don’t take it to farm out. 
_ Be big enough to tell your customer you can’t handle it. 
| Don’t take a job just because you think it will please 


| 
| 
| 


the boss, for more often than not it will cause your firm 
a loss of prestige and more trouble than it is worth. 

Some time ago we took some work to farm out. Of 
course, it came back all wrong, and I have never yet 
known farmed-out-work that did not prove unsatisfactory 
to the farmer and the consumer. Recently a man offered 
me 150,000 letterheads and envelopes. . I told him: “Mr. 
Jenkins, if I print those for you I’ll have to do it for 
nothing, because you wouldn’t pay my price.” Mr. Jen- 
kins looked at me in surprise. ‘Mr. Chadwick,” he said, 
“I thought you were a printer.” “We are, but our prod- 
uct is catalogs and creative printed matter. If I were 
you I would send that to the So-and-So Company.” Do 
you think our firm lost anything by it? Not a bit. 


Personal Equation All Important 


Before I close let me again impress upon you the im- 
portance of getting acquainted with the business men of 
your community. Let them know that you have some 
ideas; that you are a real flesh-and-bone human being. 
Join the clubs of your community. And above all, when 
selling a customer, don’t think of him as a shovel manu- 
facturer or a manufacturer of nails, but as some one who! 
is rendering a service to millions of shovel or nail 
users. Then you will get the same idea into your prod- 
uct: it is to spread the gospel of the shovel or the nail; 
lo prove it something that is able to render the user 
service, that you are selling the shovel maker and the 
nail maker printing. Get the same idea when selling a 
dodger as when selling an expensive broadside. The 
dodger may mean a service to’a poor family that will, 
save the price of another loaf of bread. Get the idea? 
If you and your fellow-salesmen do, then we may be 
able to raise the standards of printing salesmanship to 
the same level as salesmanship in other lines. How 
few salesmen of printing receive $10,000 a year! Yet, 
if you were selling real estate, stocks or bonds, or any 
of a multitude of other things, your salary would more 
than likely equal that figure. Surely, the printing sales- 
man who is fully qualified to guide the destiny of the 
average business firm, as he so often does, is entitled to 
like consideration, but it is entirely up to the salesman. 
If he is equipped and qualified to demand the larger 
salary he will get it. Try it and see if I’m not right. 


New England Condemns 44-Hour Week 
N** ENGLAND master printers met in Boston, De- 


cember 11, for an all-day conference on the 44-hour 
week. The result was the following resolution: 


Whereas, There has come before this conference of New Eng- 
land printers for discussion, the question of a reduction of hours 
in the work week in the printing business, to take effect May 1 
1921, and 

Whereas, We deem ourselves responsible to act in all matters 
affecting our industry, in such thoughtful and reasonable way as 
will be in the best interests of all connected therewith, be it 

Resolved, That we, the employing printers of New England, in 
conference assembled this 1lth day of December, 1920, state un- 
equivocally our disapproval of any reduction in the present work- 
ing hours, and recommend that all printers in New England resist 
any attempt to enforce such a reduction, except where such reduc- 
tion has already been agreed to by contract. 

Speakers at the meeting were Benjamin P. Moulton, 


of Providence, chairman of the New England division of 
the U. T. A.; Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton; George E. 
Finlay; John R. Demerest, of New Haven; Paul A. Palm, 
of Brockton; Professor J. Hugh Jackson, of Harvard; 
William J. Eynon, president U. T. A.; George A. Galliver, 
president American Writing Paper Company; Henry P. 
Porter, Boston; J. Linton Engle, vice-president U. T. A.; 
Edward T. Miller, secretary U. T. A., and William Green, 
New York. 
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Do You Read For Profit? 


By Dr. NORRIS A. BRISCO 


Director of New York University Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling; Formerly Director of School of Commerce of Lowa 


Author of ‘‘Economics of Business’, 
**Retail Salesmanship’’, 


State University; 


“Economics of Efficiency” 
“Source Book in Retail Salesmanship”’. 


‘‘Fundamentals of Salesmanship’”’, 


’ 


(Copyright 1921 by J. K. Novins) 


OES the average printer ever try to find out just 
how much his trade paper and a good business 
book will add to his profit? Very often he 
will say, “Oh, well, I can’t bother reading a 

lot of trade papers and a library full of business books. 
Actual experience is 
the thing that counts 
with me. Give me 
the hard practice 
and throw the the- 
ory out of the win- 
dow.” 

There where 
the printer is wrong. 
As yet he has not 
learned to realize 
the real money val- 
ue of a business 
magazine and a 
good business book. 

Form tuawabely 
enough, however, 
many progressive 
printers have learned 
the value of good business magazines and books and are 
able to show extra profits, as a direct result of their 
mental enterprise. 

I know a man who is the head of a large printing 
plant, in fact, one of the largest in the United States. 
For the past ten years he has devoted all of his time 
building up his vast business and he is responsible for 
the inauguration of a number of manufacturing and sell- 
ing schemes that have found wide application. 

Now, imagine this man extending you an invitation 
to come to his private office, where, perhaps, he should 
devote an hour of his valuable time relating his business 
experience and showing how some of his brilliant mer- 
chandising ideas could be used to your own advantage. 

Imagine this man saying to you, “Now you can go 
back to your own place of business and try out some, or 
at least one, of my ideas.” 

Would you regard that printer as “handing you” a lot 
of worthless theory ? 

Of course not. 

And now, suppose, instead, the printer spent an hour 
of his time dictating an article relating in painstaking 
detail one or more of his profitable business boosting 
ideas, in which he points out how you could adapt any 
one of these ideas to your own advantage. 

And suppose, again, the printer spent several months 
of his time getting together two or three hundred pages 
of data concerning his successful business methods, meth- 
ods that had brought millions of dollars during the years 
of his active business experience, and these two or three 
hundred pages finally appeared in book form. 

Would you refuse to read the magazine article and the 
book written by that eminently successful printer? 
Would you say, “I can’t bother reading a lot of books 
and trade papers” ? 

You might as well have said, “It doesn’t make much 
difference to me if that successful printer takes the trou- 


is 
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ble to run down to my place of business to show me how 
to increase my sales and production a hundred per cent.” 

Yet, it is surprising indeed how lightly some printers 
regard trade papers, or the books that relate to their par- 
ticular business. Even those who read are inclined to 
read carelessly and without extra mental effort. You 
might skim over the contents of the current number of 
your trade paper, or you might read a page here and 
there in some business book, but that does not mean that 
you are absorbing the best that these publications are 
intended to give you. 

The printer should realize that each time he passes up 
a good idea in some book or trade paper he makes room 
for some active and brainy competitor who profits from 
that very idea. 

I have on my desk the current number of a representa- 
tive trade paper. There is a practicable, money-making 
idea in every paragraph. It is a veritable mine of valu- 
able ideas, from which the printer can make his choice. 

A printer need not spend more than 30 minutes a day 
in reading, supplementing this half hour with an hour of 
clear, solid thinking, in order to accumulate sufficient 
selling ideas to enable him to compete with his strongest 
competitors. 

A half hour spent in reading is not a great deal, but 
multiplied by 365 days it means an accumulation of busi- 
ness knowledge that will ultimately materialize into hard 
dollars and cents. 

I never could quite understand why the average printer 
should so thoughtlessly neglect the reading of trade pa- 
pers and business books. With new forms of competi- 
tion becoming evident every day, with new trade condi- 
tions springing up overnight, it is absolutely essential 
for the printer to be equipped with a reservoir of ideas 
which he can call to his command during any emergency. 

Trade magazines and books go hand in hand. A trade 
magazine contains numerous ideas, each treated more or 
less briefly. The purpose of such articles is to make the 
reader think. A book serves a slightly different purpose. 
It generally consists of a hundred or more pages devoted 
entirely to the explanation of a single idea, or to a cer- 
tain phase of business development, treated in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner. 

I have before me a volume prepared by a prominent 
advertising man. For a good many years the author 
served as production manager of one of the largest plants. 
in the country. You will ‘And his name on theta 
contents of the best trade publications. 

I open the book at random. Here is a chapter devoted, 
to ideas for the service printer. Five pages packed full 
of interesting information on increasing sales. Read the 
chapter, and the next time you take up your trade paper 
you will be able to digest better some item relating how’ 
some printer increased his sales. | 

Another chapter, “Advertising Your Own Business,” 
and another, “Pick Out the Beat Selling Points of Your 
Customer’s Product,” and follows a discussion on how to, 
create interest in your product through interest in the 
customer’s. And all based on the actual experiences of 
some of the highest paid idea men in the country. ) 

Thirty minutes spent in reading each day might mean 
a lifetime of prosperity. 


‘ 
| 
| 


‘Two Printers | Know 


By ROLLIN C. AYRES 


N MY circle of acquaintances are two printers. Each 
thoroughly undersands the printing business. Their 
ways of working are very different, however. One 

busies himself in the shop all day long at top speed 

checking in stock, running the cutter, wrapping up pack- 
ages, answering the telephone, figuring estimates and 
making himself generally useful around the place. 
Ring him up and ask him to go to lunch, and he admits 
that he would like to, but is too busy. He is always too 
busy to go out with another man, sit down and lunch 
quietly and talk over business for the purpose of fresh- 
ening his mind and getting out of the rut. 


He goes home at night tired and cross. He tries to 
read one of the journals devoted to the printing art, but 
his mind reverts to the shop. There are so many things 
he forgot to do today, and then he turns over and over 
in his weary brain the things he is going to do tomor- 
row. His family derives little enjoyment out of his 
company. He is in a rut, surely, and as Hugh Chalmers 
once said: “There is little difference between a rut and 
a grave—only one is deeper than the other.” My friend 
gets little “kick” out of life. Talk 
to him about changing his ways 
and he will agree with you, but 
for the life of him he can’t change. 
He makes money but he could 
make more. 

He is not an organizer. He is 
always afraid to leave work to 
others and make them responsible 
for it. He must see everything 
in the shop. He is fearful that 
some one else will cut the stock 
wrong. He has to put the address 
label on outgoing jobs. The de- 
livery boy might make an error. 
He putters around doing work that 
should be left to others, people 
fully capable of handling it. True, 
indeed, he does two men’s work 
and a boy’s, too, for that matter, 
but he is wearing himself out and 
preventing himself from making 
more money. He is a good sales- 
man, but he rarely gives this fac- 
ulty a chance, and I guess he never 
will. 

My other friend is a business 
man as well as master printer. He 
goes out and sells. He attends 
club meetings. He is ever on the 
alert to extend his circle of ac- 
quaintances. He employs a first- 
class foreman; gives him an inter- 
est in the profits. He keeps in 
close touch with the production 
end of his business, knows how 
every job is progressing, orders 
the paper stock, visits the shop 
quite often during the day and has 
his finger on the pulse of his con- 
cern all the time. Invite him to 
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the day, but he prefers to talk about selling, to analyze 
sales promotion ideas and exchange thoughts on direct 
mail advertising. He yearns for information, grasps 
points quickly and stores them away along with his fund 
of information on the printing business. 

He works hard mentally, but he is still “young” in the 
evening. He pores over the printing journals and the 
advertising publications. Sometimes he draws up dum- 
mies and evolves ideas to help him sell some customer 
by suggesting a printing job to him rather than waiting 
until the customer sends for him. 

He takes recreation, enjoys his family, goes to the 
picture shows with the kiddies and occasionally to a so- 
cial function with the wife. He gets a real “kick” out 
of life, and he is making money. 

Once I mentioned to him the printer friend who is 
submerged with details, and he replied, “I never do work 
in my shop that I can hire done by some one who can 
do it right. I want all my energy for planning how to 
increase the sales in my business. 

And I guess he is right. 


A Problem in Conduct 


Ben FRANKLIN MonrtruHLYy will give ten dollars to the printer sending in the best answer 
to give to the two persistent damsels pictured below. 
The winner will be announced in the February issue of BEN FRANKLIN 


The answer should not be more than 


—Courtesy Welch-Haffner Printing Co., Denver. 


Mr. Imposing Stone, amiable printshop proprietor, is approached by 


Donating Mrs. Pesst (on right) and Miss Gushing, both of whom know Mr. 


Stone’s wife well, having met her once at the minister’s. Mr. Stone is being asked to print 
a program free (“because it won't cost him anything, he being in the printing business”) 
for the Social, and take a $10 ad besides. If Mrs. Pesst doesn’t get him on the proposition, 
Miss Gushing will, perhaps. 
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lunch, and unless he has an en- 
gagement with some customer or 
prospect, he takes you on eagerly. 
He will discuss the questions of 


Truck Driving vs. Apprentice Training’ 


Detroit overcomes competition of $5.50 a day offers from factories 


and enlists right sort of boys for training 


By W. C. RIGHARDS 


ETROIT printers suffered for a long time from 
astigmatism so far as the apprentice question 
was concerned. Some were completely blind 
to it. In other cases only one eye was weak, but 

with only one eye good they were unable to see the 
writing on the wall. The reason was largely because 
the letters were indistinct, and they were indistinct 
because the motor industry then had not challenged the 
dollar ambitions of youth as it does today. 

The idea had not gained prevalence then—‘“then” 
meaning about two years ago—that punching a clock in 
an automobile plant was a short cut to riches, even for 
the inexperienced. Henry Ford’s minimum wage of $5 
a day was the first awakening jolt. It was an economic 
jar, generally, for that matter. Big Business as a whole 
didn’t give Mr. Ford a commendatory pat on the back 
and say, “Atta boy, Henry.” 

The printing business used to get apprentices for $10 
to $12 a week. There was only one choice in the Detroit 
boy’s mind when the big factories, pressed for labor and 
willing to take anyone with fingers, began to pay 16-year- 
old Tommy 70 cents an hour for assorting pints and 
quarts in a bottling works and 17-year-old and equally 
inexperienced Johnny $5.50 as second assistant truck- 
driver. 

Some one went out and got a pair of high-powered 
glasses for the printing industry. The awakening oc- 
curred in April, when the necessity for strenuous activity 
in training apprentices for the future inspired the Typoth- 
etae-F'ranklin Association of Detroit to action. It called 
on its educational committee to do something—something 
real—and “make it snappy!” It conferred with Frank 
Cody, superintendent of Detroit schools. He and the 
committee drew up and offered for the endorsement of 
printers the following program: 

Registration— 

All apprentices now employed by members are to be 
registered at headquarters, as well as all new apprentices 
coming into the industry. 

Employment— 

Apprentices are to be employed either through the 
association, or, if employed direct, a registration card 
must be filed at headquarters. 

Wages— 

Uniformity of wages to avoid discontent between em- 
ployers and apprentices was deemed necessary. “Until 
some better method is evolved, the boys will be started 
at one-third of the prevailing wages of journeymen in 
each trade. This wage will be increased at six-month 
intervals over a period of four or five years, until in the 
last six months’ period the apprentice is earning 90 per 
cent of the prevailing wage for journeymen in each 
trade.” 

Credits— 

For education and efficiency, credits will be allowed, 
these credits being given in six months units, and conse- 
quently will make possible increased wages. Education 
credits will be given for a term of school work in Cass 
Technical High School, in the high school and for con- 
tinuation work. Efficiency credits will be given on special 


* Second of a series of articles on how various cities solve ap- 
prenticeship problem. 
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request of apprentices or employers only after hearing 
by the education committee. 
Hearings— 

At stated intervals the educational committee will hear 
employers or apprentices in cases of complaints, requests 
for credits, etc. 

Rotation— 

If, in the opinion of the committee, the apprentice is 
not being broadly trained as an all-around workman, he 
may be rotated to another shop or shops, so that his train- 
ing may be thorough. 

At the same time the Board of Education decided to 
quadruple the space occupied in Cass Technical High 
School by the printing department. An additional ap- 
propriation of $14,000 was obtained to increase the 
equipment of the school, the fund to be disbursed with 
the advice of a committee of practical printers consisting 
of George K. Hebb, president of the Typothetae-Franklin 
Association of Detroit; Edward N. Hines and Thomas 
P. Henry. 

In addition to C. N. Walker, the teacher then in charge, 
it was voted to employ a practical compositor and a 
practical pressman. As Typos, the official publication 
of the Detroit association, commented at the time: “It 
is conceded that the printers have not availed themselves 
of the excellent weapon in hand in the form of this 
school, and now that it is to be greatly improved, it will 
be simply folly if advantage is not taken of it hence- 
forth.” 

What happened? The association started to get some- 
where and keep the broad program from becoming an 
empty bubble. Everything couldn’t be done at once. 
Somearigles of the problem have not been attacked yet. 
Detroit has a considerably more complex problem than 
other cities because of the unparalleled market for un- 


skilled labor. 


Speakers appeared before all June graduating classes 
to sell them on printing as a profession and to point 
out the steadiness of employment. The  worker’s 
per diem pay in certain other lines might seem more, it 
was acknowledged, but the regularity of employment in 
the printing trades made up in the long run for other 
businesses of higher pay but periodical layoffs. 


All boys interested were given cards to fill in, stating 
their names, addresses and ambitions. Argumentative 
literature was mailed to the boy and there was a personal 
follow-up of prospects thus obtained and of parents and 
guardians of the graduates. 


The campaign was directed to get the boys in the tech- 
nical high school, where possible, but if it was necessary 
for the boys to begin to earn immediately, to get them 
into the shops direct. As a result, 45 boys were put direct 
into the shops in one bunch and several more were placed 
in the technical school class. 


Twenty-two thousands dollars in equipment is now in 
operation at Cass Tech. A practical compositor and a 
practical pressman have been engaged to assist the head 
of the department. Under them are 123 boys at this mo- 
ment learning the printing arts. The influx of eager 
embryo Ben Franklins was larger even than the campaign 
promoters hoped for. It was so encouraging that the 
same oratorical effort of last June will be repeated this 
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nonth (January) upon the graduation of mid-winter 
slasses. 

Registration and rotation will come ultimately. The 
vhole plan is to be handled by the educational committee 
f the Typothetae-Franklin Association and not by the 
»mployers. All apprentices will be registered. The es- 
ablishment of a scale—or wages, for Detroit is regarded 
is an open-shop city—will take time because of the pres- 
wnt variation of the apprentice boy’s pay from nothing 
yp. It will take time to put them on a parity, it is ad- 
nitted, and arrive at the stage where youngsters in one 
shop will not be underpaid and in another shop overpaid. 

The scheme, it is expected, will work out something like 
his: 

If the potential apprentice has completed two years in 
righ school studies, technical institute or in continuation 
work, he automatically will be given six months’ credit 
yn his apprenticeship. If he has completed four years’ 
work in any one of the three branches, he will receive a 
year's credit in his Typothetae rating. This is done sim- 
ply because he is worth more because his brains are bet- 
ter than some unschooled competitor. 

Under the efficiency rating plan, if the boy thinks he is 
worth more money than his employer is paying him, the 
educational committee of the Typothetae-Franklin Asso- 
ciation will sit as tribunal to weigh the claims. The com- 
mittee is empowered to send an experienced representa- 
tive to the plant where the boy is employed to see if his 
claims are justified or not. If they are, the committee 
has power to recommend an increase, and members of 
the association pledge themselves to abide by the com- 
mittee’s ruling. 

The wage agreement provides a raise every six months 
for apprentices, or, as previously shown in the associa- 
tion’s program, “one-third of the present prevailing wage 
of journeymen to start, and raises every six months for 
four or five years until in the last six months’ period the 
apprentice is earning 90 per cent of the prevailing wage 
for journeymen in each trade.” 

It has been figured out by a zealous bug at arithmetic 
that a steady-working apprentice will earn $796 more in 
four years than the intermittently-working $5.50 a day 
truck-driver in the same period. And while there is 
something concrete about a business future at the case, 
the future of a truck-driver, we may suggest and you may 
concur in, is highly problematical. 


Whitmire Resigns as Secretary 

AST minute news for the month of December con- 

tained one story of considerable interest to the type- 
setting and printing fraternity of Chicago. It concerned 
the Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Company, 732 Sherman 
street, and had to do with the resignation of Graves 
Whitmire as treasurer, which came about December 28, 
when Mr. Whitmire sold his interest in the firm to A. C. 
Kerr, president of the company. The firm was reor- 
ganized almost a year ago, when Mr. Whitmire left the 
Standard Typesetting Company to join the Kerr Type- 
setting Company, then located at 621 Plymouth court. 
The firm of Kerr-Whitmire resulted. The plant was 
then moved to 732 Sherman street, where much addi- 
tional equipment was added until today the plant ranks 
as one of the largest plants in the city. Due to the un- 
tiring efforts of both Mr. Whitmire and Mr. Kerr, the 
plant has come to hold first place among quality plants 
of the city. 

Mr. Whitmire left December 30 with Mrs. Whitmire 
for Jacksonville, Florida, where they will remain for 
two weeks before returning to Chicago, when Mr. Whit- 
| mire will again re-enter the typesetting business. 
| 
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Law Printers to Meet in Conference in 
Chicago 

OMPLETING the preliminary survey of the law 

printing industry has been a difficult task. It has 

been completed, however, and the data obtained from the 


GRACE M. RILEY 
Vice-Chairman Law Printers’ Division of U. T. A. 


various questionnaires sent out by the Law Printers’ 
Division of the U. T. A., is being analyzed, and will be 
ready for presentation at the meeting of the executive 
committee of the division. This meeting is to be held at 
the Old Colony Club, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, at 10 
o clock, on the morning of Monday, January 10. 

Theodore Hawkins, chairman of the Law Printers’ 
Division, has sent invitations to all law printing concerns 
in the country to send representatives to sit in confer- 
ence with the executive committee when it meets. The 
condition of the law printing industry, as shown by the 
answers to the questionnaires, indicates that a consider- 
able amount of work will be necessary to standardize 
and stabilize it, and the advice and assistance of all 
those interested is needed. 

The executive committee of the Law Printers’ Division 
during its meeting will formulate a plan of action to be 
pursued by the organization during the coming year. 
President Hawkins would like to have it understood that 
all law printers—members of the U. T. A. and other- 
wise—are invited and urged to attend the coming con- 
ference at Chicago. 


Secretary-Managers to Meet 
HE Printing-Trades Secretary-Managers’ Association 
will meet in Nashville, Tenn., January 24 and 25. 
The program committee is composed of Franklin W. 
Heath, Philadelphia, chairman; Henry M. Ellis, New 
Orleans; R. W. Van Valer, St. Louis; John C. Hill, 


Baltimore, and John F. Crow, Toledo. 


It needs just the right type of man to run a printing 
office and make a good impression upon patrons. 


An artistic eye, a tactful tongue, a courteous man- 
ner; who needs these virtues more than does the printer- 
man? 


Does A Bonus System Pay? 


Investigation of 138 Printing Plants having Profit Sharing, Bonus or 
Related Schemes in Operation, shows some Interesting Results. 


By F. E. WOLFE 
Department of Industrial Relations United Typothetae of America 


HE question whether or not the plant owner can 

trace any results from a bonus or profit-sharing 

system, either in the way of less labor turnover 

or increased efficiency, has been one of deep inter- 
est, not only to the economist and student of industrial 
problems, but to the master printer, as a representative 
progressive employer, as well. If these results do come 
about in sufficient degree to bring the employer a return 
on the money it costs him, then it is fair to assume that 
every live employer would be willing to adopt some such 
plan. Whether it does or not has always remained a 
much-clouded question. 

If increased returns result from profit-sharing, then 
which particular plan is the best? How can it be oper- 
ated successfully? How have others used it? What suc- 
cess have they had? Does it pay? 

It was to clear up a portion at least of this mystery 
surrounding the value of the bonus, profit-sharing and 
related schemes that the Industrial Relations Department 
of the United Typothetae recently undertook a thorough 
investigation of facts in 138 Chicago plants having such 
schemes in operation. The investigator cannot draw con- 
clusions, except they be based on the facts as he discov- 
ers them. What follows is a report of facts resulting 
from conferences held with employers and managers, and 
their representatives, in 138 firms, and, where desirable, 
visits through the mechanical departments of these plants. 
It is quite probable that a greater number of schemes 
were identified within these plants than could be found 
in any other equal number of plants chosen from the 
hundreds in the city, because, by special inquiry, effort 
was made to visit those concerns known either to be oper- 
ating or interested in such schemes. All sizes and condi- 
tions of plants, whether union, open or non-union, and 
ranking from one-man establishments to large-scale con- 
cerns with one or two thousand employes are represented. 
It is thought, therefore, that the results disclosed reflect 
true conditions. 

TABLE: Number of profit-sharing, task and bonus, 
and related schemes of 138 Chicago printing plants.’ 


Plantscovered (sg: Wen sca chine ee eee ee 138 
Plants in which straight wage relationship prevails.. 94 
Existing profit-sharing schemes................-+ 2 
Abandoned profit-sharing schemes................ 3 
Existing “limited profit-sharing” schemes.......... 3 
Abandoned “limited profit-sharing” schemes........ 1 
Existing cashgbonus schemes-o eee eee 28 
Abandoned cash bonus schemes...............++- "2 
Existing stock subscription schemes............... 3 
Abandoned stock subscription schemes............. 2 
Existing task and bonus schemes................- i 
Abandoned task and bonus schemes..............+ 1 
Group insurance schemes... #.....5:.+2..-+-++tse: 8 
mickness) benefit schemes...0 =e eee 2 
Joint informal group meetings (beginning)........ 2 


Definition of Terms 
The essential features of various forms of profit-shar- 
ing have been concisely outlined by Dr. Boris Emmett 


1 It should be noted that the total of schemes exceeds the num- 
ber of firms covered in the investigation, because some of the 138 
firms had more than one of the schemes in force, 
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in a study for the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics,” as follows: 
I. Profit-sharing— 

1. Amount to be distributed varies with and depends 
upon the net profit of the enterprise, or upon the 
amount of dividends paid to stockholders. 
Proportion of profits to be distributed is definitely 
determined in advance. 

Benefits of the plan extended to at least one-third 
of the total employed, and including employes in 
occupations other than executive and clerical. 

Method of determining individual shares is known, 


we) 


at least in a general way to the participating 


employes. 

Limited profit-sharing— 

Same as (1) in profit-sharing. 

Same as (2) in profit-sharing. 

Benefits of the plan limited to less than one-third 
of the total employed, and excluding employes 
other than executive or clerical. 


ih. 


The five schemes of profit-sharing investigated origi- 


Control of Profit-Sharing Schemes 


nated through the initiative of the employers, and have 


been wholly controlled by them. The proportion of di- 
visible profits to be distributed among employes, the 
conditions of eligibility for an employe to share in prof- 
its, and conditions of forfeiture of an employe’s rights to 
a share, the basis of computing the individual employe’s 
bonus, and the alteration or termination of the plan be- 
fore or at the end of any period rest entirely in the hands 
of the management. 


The main conditions of eligibility for participation 


under the five schemes considered is continuous service 
with the employing company for a specified length of 
time. The minimum of continuous service varies from a 
maximum of one year downward. The employes are in 
no case required to file a written application or assume 
any direct obligation in order to participate. 


Of 675 employes engaged in the five plants, 436, or 


64.5 per cent were eligible to participate in the distrib- 
uted profits. In Plants Nos. 3, 4 and 5 all employes were 
eligible to participate. In Plant No. 1 all piece workers 
were excluded from the profit-sharing, and in Plant No. 
2, where the scheme is being abandoned, only the eleven 
original participants out of one hundred employes are 
continued, 


In 1919 three of the five plants distributed a total of 
approximately $25,000 among 386 employes. The weekly 
bonus to an employe thus averaged about $1.25; or, it is 
estimated, an addition to annual income of from two to 
four per cent. . 


Four of the plants are operating union shops. In 
Plant No. 5, a non-union shop, the employes became dis- 
satisfied after the inauguration. of the profit-sharing 
scheme, and upon presenting demands secured increased 
wages. Three employers informed the investigator that 
the majority of the participating employes did not notice- 


oe | 

2 Boris Emmett, ‘“Profit-Sharing in United States’ (1916), U. 5: 
Department of Labor Bulletin, Whole Number 208, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, pp. 8-9. pf 
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sbly appreciate the profit-sharing privilege or display 
vreater efficiency or interested efforts on the job. The 
‘orkmen seemed to accept the bonus payments as a mat- 
er of right and as additional wages. /n no case was a 
rade union reported as having offered any opposition to 
yrofit-sharing. 

The employers in four of the plants consider the 
cheme which they have been trying a failure—from the 
tandpoint of securing any greater interest and loyalty 
on the part of employes to the company. The employer 
who reported his scheme successful has had an experi- 
ince of less than a year with it—an insufficient period for 
, safe conclusion. 
~ None of the five plants have assembled the data neces- 
sary to show on a comparative basis whether actual im- 
yrovement had taken place among the employes in the 
-egularity of their employment or whether the amount of 
‘abor replacement necessary to maintain the standard 
work force had decreased after the introduction of profit 
sharing. Two of the five employers, however, reported 
chat they were convinced there had been some improve- 
‘ment. It would require an intensive study of employ- 
‘nent records to determine accurately what change had 
occurred. 


—<—<—<—<— 


II. Control and Extent of Participation Under 
Limited Profit Sharing Schemes 


' In this scheme the company determines in each plant 
the conditions of eligibility, the proportion of profits al- 
lotted to employes after setting aside sums to cover all 
legitimate expenses and interest on the investment, and the 
individual bonus. 

Plants Nos. 2, 3 and 4, with a total of 540 employes, 
are distributing a portion of profits to 28 employes in 
the managerial and salaried class. Plant No. 2 began its 
scheme first in 1915, and No. 4 started in 1920. Plant 
No. 1, after two years’ trial, discontinued the scheme in 
1914, 

_ The four limited schemes vary in respect to the basis 
used for computing the individual share from an appor- 
tionment according to salaries or earnings to an arbitrary 
allotment of a certain percentage of the profits to each 
employe. The prospective beneficiary is informed in a 
general way of the method of computation. 

' Plant No. 2 uses a rating system, instead of percentages, 
in computing the shares. The company officials make the 
individual ratings in consideration of the three following 
factors: 

(a) An estimate of what average profits are expected 

to be. 

(b) The individual’s record in the management of his 

department, and his value to the company. 

(c) His probable earning ability with any other com- 

| pany. 
After this rating the employer in conference with each 
employe informs him that he may become a participant, 
and that for computing his share he has been rated at a 
certain number of points. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the total profits are 
allotted under this scheme for distribution. The employe 
thus receives besides the prevailing salary paid men of 
his grade a guaranteed minimum share of any profits 
,accruing, and if profits in any period are larger he may 
benefit accordingly. To compute a single share, divide 
the sum for distribution by the total number of assigned 
/points and multiply by the number of points agreed upon 
for the individual employe. 

The company owners prefer the use of a “point” rather 
than a percentage for computing purposes, since “point” 
1S a more flexible term: (a) Adjustments of possibly in- 
‘= shares which might go to some individuals 


under a rigid percentage method of calculation may be 
made by the company without offensive discrimination; 
(b) explanations of any differences in individual shares 
under the point system of rating are easier; and (c) op- 
portunity is offered for frequent conference by the em- 
ployer with the employe, as occasion may require. This 
opportunity arises from the fact that an employe’s points 
are subject to an increase or decrease as the current rec- 
ord of his department for efficient management shows up 
in relation to the trend of the company’s earnings. In 
case of a change in the record of any department the 
employe in charge may be easily called into consultation 
by the employer regarding the situation and with mutu- 
ally advantageous results. 

In Plant No. 2 the weekly bonus to the twenty-two ex- 
ecutive employes averages from $10.00 to $30.00. The 
bonus to the employes in Plants Nos.’3 and 4 runs from 
$4.25 to $50.00. 

One of the four limited profit sharing schemes has 
been discontinued after trial. In Plant No. 1 the em- 
ployer came to the conclusion, from a two years’ experi- 
ence, that sharing profits with the plant superintendent, 
while at first highly satisfactory to both parties, was um- 
practicable. The reason advanced was that it inevitably 
became a cause of dissatisfaction and complaint in pert- 
ods of small and declining profit yields. The employers 
in the three other plants are satisfied with the results of 
their experience. 

In Plant No. 2 the employer, in the course of five years’ 
experience, noticed a tendency on the part of some of 
the participating employes to question the accuracy of 
the calculation of their individual bonuses. 

While the limited form of profit-sharing has operated 
successfully on the whole, the employer in Plant No. 2 
informed the investigator that he did not consider profit- 
sharing practicable for all the employes in a plant. 


The Conclusion 


What does experience in the use of profit-sharing and 
limited profit-sharing schemes in these Chicago printing 
plants show? 

1. Of five profit-sharing schemes, three were discon- 
tinued because the employers considered the results dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory. 

2. Of four limited profit-sharing schemes for man- 
agerial and salaried employes, one was discontinued be- 
cause it became a source of friction and dissatisfaction 
for both parties. 

3. Profit-sharing with heads of departments, executive 
and clerical employes has been continued longer and re- 
garded as more practicable by employers than when all 
employes are included. 

4. Profit-sharing may be used in small, medium or 
large sized plants. Small plants are fitted for its intro- 
duction especially on account of the close personal rela- 
tions of employer and employe. 

5. Of the nine plants where either profit-sharing or 
limited profit-sharing was introduced, seven were union 
shops and two non-union. In none of them has opposi- 
tion by a union developed. 

6. One employer, in particular, discovered from his 
experience with limited profit-sharing the need of guard- 
ing against lack of confidence by employes in the calcula- 
tion of individual bonuses. 

7. Experience shows that profit sharing is most likely 
to be workable only as a “fair weather” proposition. Its 
usefulness and fitness to survive are tested best when 
there are small or no profits to share. The test question 
is. can it be depended upon to stimulate attention to 
work, efficiency and co-operation in periods of declining 


business ? 
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Graphic Arts Exposition for Chicago, 
lve 23) tO 30: 


N OPPORTUNITY will be afforded buyers of 
printing equipment to view one of the most 
complete exhibitions of such machinery ever 
held when a Graphic Arts Exposition will be 

conducted in the Coliseum, Chicago, during the week of 
the convention of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, July 23 to 30. 

The exposition, under the auspices of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, will include practically 
every article of equipment necessary in the operation of 
a printing plant and the two thousand or more persons 
expected for the convention will be enabled to view at 
one time the latest products of the manufacturer and 
supply man. 

The one purpose of those backing the exposition is to 
bring the plant executive and buyer of machinery in con- 
tact with the most efficient methods and machinery. It is 
planned to make the show one of the most important 
features of the International Printing House Craftsmen 
convention. 

The convention proper will not open until July 25 and 
will continue for three days, while an entire week will be 
given to the exhibition. A number of large manufactur- 
ers have already signified their intention of taking space. 
It is planned to make the affair one of the most impor- 
tant in recent years and since it is not a profit-making 
scheme, the plan deserves the support of every one. The 
statement issued by the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen is as follows: “The Graphic Arts Exposition 
has been organized by an international association of 
practical printing executives, working in complete co- 
operation with manufacturers of printing machinery, for 
the sole purpose of acquainting the whole printing and 
allied trades with the newer and better machinery, mate- 
rials and methods so essential for carrying on efficiently 
and profitably America’s third industry. 

“This has been the very first time an organized effort 
has been made by the executive craftsmen of any industry 
—men who investigate and buy equipment—to promote 
a co-operative industrial exposition of this kind. Already 
the whole-hearted and enthusiastic response from manu- 
facturers and supplymen insures for the Graphic Arts 
Exposition a success far greater than has ever resulted 
from any similar undertaking in the field of graphic arts.” 

Offices to take care of the exposition have been opened 
in the Transportation building, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Committees in charge of the exposition are made up 

_ of the following men: 

Executive: Wm. R. Goodheart, chairman; Geo. E. 
Crane, C. P. Evans, A. F. Lewis, E. J. McCarthy, August 
D. Robrahn, Harrie A. Sackett. Ex-Officio: Frank Der- 
mody, William C. Schmidt, Christen Olsen. 

Finance: Geo. E. Crane, chairman, Chicago Roller 
Co.; Walter C. Bleloch, Mergenthaler Linotype Co.; 
Arthur C. Hammond, Dexter Folder Co.; H. L. Middle- 
ton, F. G. Jungblut & Co.; James H. Sweeney, Lanston 

| Monotype Co. 

__ Sales: A. F. Lewis, chairman, Printing Trades Blue 
_ Book; E. C. Babbidge, Miller Saw Trimmer Co.; Chas. 
_ D. Berold, Acme Electrotype Co.; H. W. Campbell, W. F. 
Hall Printing Co.; Frank Dermody, Woman’s World 
| Magazine Co.; F. H. Farnsworth, Sigmund Ullman Co. ; 
_ A.J. Hoerth, F. Wesel Mfg. Co.; C. H. Lamb, E. C. Ful- 
| ler Co.; L. C. Werden, Cuneo-Henneberry Co. 


| 


Publicity: E. J. McCarthy, chairman, Smith-McCarthy 
Typesetting Co.; Tom Bateman, Printing Machinery Co.; 
L. W. Claybourn, Menasha Printing and Carton Com- 
pany; P. A. Howard, Ben Franklin Monthly; Frank R. 
Shank, Chas. Eneu Johnson Co. 

Exhibits: Chas. P. Evans, chairman, Miller Saw Trim- 
mer Co.; Clifton R. Hunn, Chas. Eneu Johnson Co.; 
Chas J. Kanera, Latham Automatic Register Co.; Christen 
Olsen, Manz Engraving Co.; W. C. Smith, The A. A. 
Simonds & Son Co. 

Arrangements: Harrie A. Sackett, chairman, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; A. J. Jenson, Walton & Spencer Co.; 
James Sherman, Printing Machinery Co.; Alex Wagner, 
National Printing & Publishing Co.; E. L. Wilson, Regan 
Printing House. 

Organization: A. D. Robrahn, chairman, Employing 
Electrotypers’ Association; Albert D. Lake, Sleight Me- 
tallic Ink Co.; Thos. P. O’Neil, Barnes-Crosby Co.; Wil- 
liam C. Schmidt, Brock & Rankin; Frank M. Sherman, 
United Typothetae of America. 

Chairmen of the convention committee are: E. J. Mc- 
Carthy, banquet; Frank Dermody, reception; George E. 
Crane, hotels; Christen Olsen, program; Harrie A. 
Sackett, badges; Frank Shank, entertainment. 


Chicago Trade Composition Men Refuse 


Long Price List 
| Bee of Chicago have recently requested mem- 


bers of the Local Trade Composition Association to 
grant a long price list. In response the Trade Com- 
position Organization has issued the following statement: 

The request of the Commercial Group that a long 
price list be granted to printers by the Trade Composi- 
tion Association was considered at the regular meeting 
of the association November 23, 1920. 

In view of the fact that so many members of the 
Franklin-Typothetae are now patronizing trade com- 
position houses not affiliated with the Trade Composi- 
tion Association, and the fact that this patronage is be- 
ing bestowed upon these non-member firms because of 
cut-rate prices made by such non-member trade com- 
position houses, and in view of the further fact that 
the Trade Composition Association of Chicago is suffer- 
ing because of the unethical attitude of a considerable 
number of brother members of the Franklin-Typothetae, 
the Trade Composition Association of Chicago does not 
deem it advisable to issue a long price list at this time. 

The long price list is a matter we have often consid- 
ered, and it is our fondest hope that conditions ulti- 
mately will adjust themselves so that a long price list 
can be issued consistently by this body. 

TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


Printing House Craftsmen Grow 

N ORGANIZATION of Printing House Craftsmen 

was formed in Rochester, N. Y., last month. Ofh- 
cers elected were: President, Frank Eichorn, Henry 
Connolly Company; vice-president, John Malone, John 
P. Smith Printing Company; treasurer, Elmer Carroll, 
Post Express; secretary, Albert Hofmeister, Yawman 
& Erbe Company; executive committee, Henry C, 
Hauck, Rochester Electrotype Company; F. M. Schif- 
ferli, Herald Company, and G. T. Ray 


Depreciation and Income lax 


By EDWARD C. FLINN, Chief Accountant, Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


HERE seems to be a general understanding in the 

printing industry that for income tax purposes 

the government will allow a deduction for de- 

preciation of 10 per cent per annum on machin- 
ery and 25 per cent per annum on type. Such, however, 
is not the case, as the following extract from Regulations 
15 will indicate: 


“Depreciation: A reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear and obsolescence of prop- 
erty used in the trade or business may be deducted 
from gross income. For convenience, such an allow- 
ance will usually be referred to as covering depre- 
ciation, excluding from the term any idea of a mere 
reduction in market value not resulting from exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear or obsolescence. The proper 
allowance for such depreciation of any property 
used in the trade or business is that amount which 
should be set aside in the taxable year in accordance 
with a consistent plan by which the aggregate of 
such amounts for the useful life of the property in 
the business will suffice, with the salvage value, at 
the end of such useful life, to provide in place of 
the property its cost, or its value as of March 1, 
1913, if acquired by the taxpayer before that date.” 


This shows plainly that the government does not fix 
or specify any rates for depreciation. Conditions as well 
as the use to which equipment is put should be reflected 
in the rates maintained. It is obvious that presses which 
are kept running day and night depreciate in a greater 
degree than presses running only on a day shift. Not 
only is this due to more actual running time but also io 
the fact that the responsibility for the condition of the 
machines is divided. Another feature is the grade of 
work handled. I know of one concern that believes in 
running its machines to maximum capacity at all times. 
They give as a reason for this the following: 


“The product of our plant may not be classed as 
extraordinary but it is, nevertheless, good printing. 
We believe that new machinery is constantly being 
invented which is far better than older methods and 
consequently we operate to the limit of capacity in 
order to get the greater output from present ma- 
chinery during a shorter life, the income from which 
places us to advantage in procuring the latest type 
of equipment.” 


Machines operated in such a manner should maintain 
a higher rate of depreciation and I believe it is a fair 
deduction because a firm with such production would 
naturally have a greater net taxable income than it would 
under ordinary operation. 


What then is the test? Bearing in mind that the bur- 
den of proof rests on the taxpayer, I would venture an 
opinion based on past experience that 10 per cent per 
annum on printing machinery running under ordinary 
circumstances (not day and night shifts), is not excessive 
to cover depreciation and obsolescence. If such a plan 
has been consistently followed year after year, if it has 
been reflected in the accounts as an actual fact without 
regard to profits made or possible changes in the rate of 
taxation, then I do not think there is any doubt as io 
whether or not it will be allowed as a deduction. 


We hear each day of how firms charged off 15 per cent 


or 20 per cent depreciation during 1918 and 1919 and 
“got by” with it. It seems hard to believe that business 
men would make such a statement. It is a simple matter 
for the government to check back and amend returns, 
It may not be accomplished this year or next but event- 
ually the penalty will be paid. Why is it that in nearly 
every case of such revision the taxpayer pays the bill? 
I do not think it always due to unfair treatment on the 
part of the government agents. I think it is due more to 
the significance of yearly entries revealed by the exami- 
nation of the books. On checking back into the dim past, 
it is often found that the old method was to charge off 
plenty of depreciation when the profits were good and 
would stand it and very little, if any, during the lean 
years. Then the income tax was developed and a rate of 
say 5 per cent per annum without any relation to length 
of life or use of equipment was adopted. Then, as the 
rate of taxation became higher, the rate of depreciation 
on this same machinery became larger. Finally when 
the excess profits tax evolved, the rates of depreciation 
jumped clear to the skies. What kind of unknown ele- 
ment caused this heavy depreciation during the high tax 
years? 

If you faced such facts revealed by the books would 
you not feel that the rates of depreciation in this case 
were determined by the income tax and not by length of 
life, wear and tear, kind of product and number of run- 
ning hours? And yet these people claim they “got by.” 
1 do not believe they did. 


Happy is the man who has realized that depreciation 
is a real physical force, that it is an expense of operation 
and should be charged as such no matter how it affects 
the profits for the year, who has used judgment in deter- 
mining his rate and has consistently followed such judg- 
ment year after year. 


Self-Government Works in Minnesota 
Printing Plant 


ABOR difficulties of the Crookston Times Printing 
Company, Crookston, Minn., have been solved by | 


the introduction of industrial self-government for the 
employes. A year ago the employes approached the 
heads of the company with a proposition to lease the 
plant and run the business themselves. 


of the business over to them, savings over the average 


annual cost of production to be shared equally between 


company and employes. The thirty-four employes 
agreed, and elected their foreman and a committee of 


three to supervise employment, wages, purchase of equip- | 


ment and working conditions. The officers and directors 
of the company retained veto power. The quality and 
quantity of production increased immediately, and the | 
third month showed a 5 per cent decrease in cost of 
production. Turn-over has been eliminated and the 
atmosphere of the shop shows that the employes feel 
they are working for themselves. 


| 

When tomorrow means next week Wednesday with you, 
your business will soon be on the still hunt for the un- 
dertaker. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. i 


The company — 


submitted a counter proposal to turn the production part — 


THE ADVENTURES OF STALL AND HUSTLE 
Il —The Only Shortage Is One of Ideas 
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For the 
Service Printer 


sl 


A department devoted to the interests of the 
progressive printer who 1s interested in so- 
called “‘Service Printing.’’ Inquiries are held 
confidential and comments on the depart- 
ment will be welcomed. 


How to Try for Retail Direct Advertising 


ET us drop into the store of some retailer we know 

or who has impressed us as open to suggestions. 
We might select some one we have talked with at the 
last business man’s association meeting or whom we have 
met in lodge. Don’t misinterpret this. Soliciting busi- 
ness from a man because he wears our lodge pin is a 
low-down method as is the ancient wail of “you should 
buy from me because I buy from you.” A man should 
buy from me because he knows my wares are worth his 
money, because it is convenient or because he has confi- 
dence in me and believes I give 
him good value. I merely suggest 
a fellow member of our business 
association or lodge because it is 
advisable to start your efforts with 
some one you can talk with on a 
frank and understanding basis. 


To those 


We must avoid trying to sell 
our prospect a batch of printing. 
You and I are out to create some- 
thing that will help his business 
at a moderate sales cost. So do- 
ing, we can get away from the 
routine worry of “getting the 
price.” We can quote our retailer 
on a complete proposition, includ- 
ing the necessary art work, photos, 
zincs and halftone engravings, 
copy, addressing and mailing as 
well as the actual printed matter. 

Many dealers will have engravings or electros avail- 
able for use. They obtain them from their manufacturers 
or jobbers or from so-called “cut services.” If their mer- 
chandise must be photographed, handle the photography 
yourself. Take the goods to the photographer or, in the 
case of bulky merchandise, arrange for the photographer 
to come to the retailer’s place of business. Explain to 
the photographer that you are making the sale for him 
and insist upon a trade discount of twenty per cent from 
the regular rates. If the photos need retouching, hunt 
out a commercial retoucher. 

If drawings or hand lettering are required, dig up the 
artist. You can find them—through the classified tele- 


oe 


The merchandise. 

How sold—cash, charge account, deferred pay- 
ment or installment. 

3. Class of customers. 


4. Mailing list. 
5. Amount of money to be expended. 
Let us take, as a specific case, a furrier— 


(1) His merchandise consists of a wide variety of furs 
from women’s chokers as low as $9.00, fur gloves at 
$12.00, squirrel-belly baby carriage robes at $18.00, 
on up to sealskin coats and wraps as high as $1,200.00, 
The last named items are rare sales but he has several 
of them for luxurious display and 
occasional sale. 


(2) His present clientele is 
who cour- mixed. He sells for cash to a 
great extent. Many customers, 


teously took time to 
respond to our recent 
folder we are grateful 


The many kind re- 
marks and sugges- 
tions are encourag- 
ing and helpful. 


phone directory, through the local chamber of commerce ~ 


or through inquiry among your fellow craftsmen. If 
there are none in your town, write the chamber of com- 
merce in the nearest good-sized town. 

As to advertising copy for the printed matter, if you 
cannot write it yourself, enlist the services of some col- 
lege student. It is impractical to attempt here to give 
the details of successful retail advertising copy. The 
essentials are: 1, accurate facts concerning the merchan- 
dise; 2, selection of those of the facts that will appeal 
to the possible buyer; 3, succinctly brief statement of the 
facts in simple words. Properly written copy may not 
entrance the retailer himself. The test is whether it is 
or is not intelligible to the retailer's customers and ap- 
peals to them. 

There are certain facts to be gathered from the retailer 
before we can prepare direct advertising for him. The 
outstanding ones are: 
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persons he knows or whom he can 
allow credit, buy a fur, for in- 
stance a mole wrap for $165.00, 
pay $80.00 down and take thirty 
or sixty days for the balance. 
Such a customer is considered as 
a charge account. He has sold 
some furs, such as a seal coat for 
$420.00, on a deferred payment 
of fifty dollars a month. But he 
has not formed a definite install- 
ment policy. 

(3) His customers consist of 
people of moderate means, from 
stenographers buying furs out of 
their savings, well-paid mechanics’ wives and _ salaried 
men, and a number of higher class buyers such as the 
families of prosperous merchants and physicians or other 
professional men. 

(4) He has no carefully prepared mailing list. He 
can prepare a list of some three hundred old customers. 
We must make up his mailing list. 

(5) He has no idea of how much he wishes to spend. 
We can’t press him too hard on this point. The thing to 
do is to plan material on a modest scale and then sell 
him on the need for it. Once started, and finding the 
venture profitable, we can keep him going. 

Most of the fur advertising circulated by dealers is 
limited to an illustration, usualy a line engraving, of a 
woman wearing a fur neckpiece that might be anything 
from near lynx to pointed fox. It is varied by an occa- 
sional figure in a seal coat. The descriptions, if any, in 
the circulars or on the blotters, are highly general. 

While we are working up a mailing list for our retailer, 
let us start things moving by trying a new and easy angle. 

Our furrier retailer has very few male customers. Yet 
he handles fur gloves and mittens, beaver and seal col- 
lars for overcoats and can easily put in a line of seal, 
beaver and muskrat caps. His wholesaler agrees to put 
in a line of these on ninety-day consignment. 

We make up a mailing list of all the physicians and 
lawyers in our town. (If we are in a big city and our 
store is in one of the outlying districts we can compile 
a list of the lawyers and physicians in our section of the 
city within an average radius of five miles.) To this list 
we send a four-page letter (four pages, size 81x11 
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inches). On the first page we print a letter in good 
Caslon Old Style, not a thin, unreadable typewriter face 
nor even multigraphed. 

Briefly is told the comfort of warm fur gloves or mit- 
tens, particularly for driving. That is a good opener, 
for we believe most physicians and lawyers drive cars, 
and frequently in bad weather. The warmth of the fur 
cap and how it protects the ears and head in the severest 
eold—that comes in for a paragraph. The economy of 
a fur cap is mentioned; a good one lasts several winters. 
A word picture tells the luxurious comfort of a fur col- 
lar on an overcoat and the touch of dignified prosperity 
it adds. 

“Drop in when you can—we know men’s needs and 
ean make your selection a simple matter”—that’s the 
closing spirit of our letter. 

On page two we show a halftone 
print of a pair of fur driving 
eauntlets and a pair of fur mit- 
tens with an index finger. The 
latter provide mitten warmth, yet 
are convenient for driving. The 
descriptions are brief. They state 
the kind of fur, emphasize the 
comfort and prices are plainly 
printed. 

Page three treats of caps in 
Hudson seal, beaver and natural 
muskrat. All three are shown in 
halftone illustrations. One is pho- 
tographed on a man’s head with Tl 
the earlaps down. Mention is needle. 
made of all head sizes being in 
stock. All are priced, two grades 
of seal being given. 

Page four shows fur collars. The detachable feature 
is given prominence. Prices are quoted for work in put- 
ting fur collars on overcoats and with definite prices are 
given the various kinds of collars. 

A panel of type on page four reads: 

“We are offering some special values in women’s 
furs. If you or members of your family are inter- 
ested, we shall be glad to show them.” 

Just an added point that may cause some wife, if she 
sees the circular, to urge hubby to drop in and buy some 
fur gloves. He may take her along and the visit may 
effect an unexpected sale of a fur for her. 

In the meantime, our dealer, due perhaps to our insis- 
tent prodding, has painfully prepared a mailing list of 
his past and present customers. We can augment this 
by names of people from the telephone book and from 
lists of women’s clubs. He can take the names and ad- 
dresses of the people who drop in. By divers means, a 
respectable list is developed. 
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'Y MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM 
HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 


There may have been 
some profiteer printers. 
If you know of any, let 
me have their names. | 
want to carve them in 


stone along with a list 
of the camels that got 
through the eye of a 


Through circulars, four-page letters and little inserts, 
all based upon definite appeals, with realistic halftone 
illustrations and prices, a steady campaign can be waged 
upon this list. 

In the dull months, encourage the repairing and clean- 
ing of furs. There is no great profit in this, but it brings 
people into the store. The wise dealer knows that such 
customers are likely prospects for good sized sales and 
for this reason should encourage them. 

When a dealer has been held to six months of such 
direct advertising, he will have learned its value. You 
can hold him indefinitely. Your success in creating busi- 
ness for him will encourage other dealers to try your 
service. 

There are obvious courses of action for practically 
every retail business. Study the 
merchandise, study the possible 
buyers and tell them the things 
that induced other people to buy. 
Put the information before a prop- 
erly made up list and it will sell 
the goods. 


Incidentally, you might tell 
your furrier to make a window 
display showing the various types 
of furs, in their natural state and 
the dressed fur. Each one should 
be plainly marked as “natural 
muskrat, fisher, unplucked beaver, 
finished beaver, etc.” The world 
at large is sadly ignorant of the 
animals that bear fur, how fur 
looks in its natural state, what 
furs wear best and the many other 
interesting points about the pelts 
that have clothed the human forms from prehistoric days. 

“I want to hear about Advertising Printing such as can 
be executed in a small job plant.”-—G. 

We'll assume this plant to have as its largest press a 
12x18 Gordon and to be without any cylinder equipment. 

The items in its potential production, that may be 
classed under Direct Advertising, are: 

Advertising stickers, announcements, blotters, book- 
lets, circulars, envelope inserts, envelopes, letterheads. 
(These last two can be made into advertising matter. ) 
Labels, four-page letters, mailing cards, mailing folders, 
post cards, show cards, house organs. 

The design and production of direct advertising for 
retail stores should be an important business for the 
small plant. 

The retailers are usually within convenient reach. 
They buy in quantities too small to interest the big plant 
whose hungry maw seeks large forms and long runs. 


Can be seen on the job in 
more than fifty Chicago lino- 
type plants. 


Built for long, hard and hot 
duty. 


THE HEAT 
GOVERNOR 
H THAT ALWAYS 
GIVES THE 
samé HEAT |! Applicable to any line or type- 
casting machine. 


Now applied to Linographs by The Linograph Company 
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Personal Contact Needed in Training 
Apprentices 


By E. J. MY ERS, Manager Typesetting Dept., Trade Press Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


r HE writer is not amazed at the “Help! Help!!” 
cry going up in almost every large city, from 
employing printers, for apprentices to propagate 
the printing industry. In the final analysis, the 

employer is the one who must shoulder the blame for 

the scarcity of apprentices and the difficulty of securing 
boys to take up the business. 

Boys are no different today than they were a decade 
ago. They are just as eager to learn the printing busi- 
ness, and a type case and printing press possess the same 
fascination for them as with boys in our youth. 

When we were young the industry did not “go” at so 
rapid a pace as now. Then the employer had more time, 
and he used this time to teach the young hopeful the 
rudiments of the business. In fact, he took a pardonable 
pride in “showing” the lad how so and so should be 
done. The lad appreciated the personal instruction of 
the boss. He told other boys of the fascination attending 
the trade he was learning. Naturally, these boys, to sat- 
isfy their curiosity, also sought and obtained employ- 
ment as printer’s apprentices. And so the business went 
ahead, a new crop of journeymen following in the wake 
of the older men in the business. 

Does the “boss” manifest the same interest in his ap- 
prentices today? He does not. The business, too, is 
radically different, in that it has become highly special- 
ized. The boss has forgotten the apprentice because he 
has become too absorbed in other matters. 

Recently a lad came to the writer and applied for a 
position. He said he wanted to be a printer. He re- 
counted his experiences. He had apprenticed himself to 
another printer, to “learn” the business. Instead of 
“learning,” he was placed in the shipping room, where 
he was retained for several months, or until he left. The 
boy “looked good” to me. I questioned him and found 
he was possessed of an earnest desire to learn the trade. 
I took him in hand, gave him some preliminary instruc- 
tion, hired him, and in three weeks he was able to take 
complete charge of a Linotype receiving bank which 
takes care of the product of six Linotypes, operating the 
saw trimmer, inserting corrected lines in galleys, pulling 
proofs, and doing a dozen and one things involved in 
the successful and satisfactory operation of a “dumping” 
bank. At every opportunity the lad was given a little 
talk, and was encouraged by commendatory remarks 
about his work, given books and periodicals to read, and 


a personal interest manifested in him. A day was not 
permitted to pass without the boy being interviewed, if 
even for a few minutes, to “get a line” on his progress, 
to explain a point, or to go deeper into some phase of 
the industry with him. He appreciated this personal 
contact with the boss, and his progress demonstrates the 
possibilities with apprentices if employing printers will 
but recognize that lads are as human today as _ they 
always have been, and treat them as such. 


Boys fraternize a great deal. In their chum gather- 
ings they naturally discuss their trades or vocations. 
The lad who is “learning” the printing business surely 
will not make timber for the industry if he has not been 
well treated, or if he is not advancing as he should. If 
he is pessimistic, he will discourage others of his circle 
who may intend to learn the printing trade. As a con- 
sequence, the field narrows. 


Another factor, and a most potent one, involved in 
the apprenticeship question, is the kind of plant you 
operate. Diversified industries, sensing the possibilities 
as regards production, of the well-kept, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated plant, have invested huge sums in fine 
buildings, planned with the comfort of the workmen in 
mind. Yet the printing industry still fosters dingy, 
poorly equipped plants, stuck away in smelly lofts, out» 
of the light, poorly ventilated and anything but desir- 
able places in which to work. One of the first things we 
did when we came into possession of our plant was to 
rehabilitate the entire institution. The plant was care- 
fully laid out, analyzed from every angle, and when all 
seemed to function well from an efficiency standpoint, and 
the innovations having to do with the comfort of the men 
worked out, the move was made which, though it cost a 
deal of money, has paid big and stamps the Trade Press 
Publishing Company plant of Milwaukee as one of the | 
finest trade composition plants in the United States today. 


It is not the writer’s intention to extol the virtues of 
our institution, and mention of what we have done is 
made merely to demonstrate that equipment, material 
and comfort innovations are the cheapest things that 
can be purchased today as compared to labor, increased 
production considered. And we have all the apprentices 
we are permitted. More, all of them are learning the 
business, and with an enthusiasm that is refreshing to 
witness, solely because we take a personal interest in each. 


A Printing Library Will Help Your Sales 


N IDEA that can be adopted by any printing com- 

pany looking for wide-awake methods of merchan- 
dising printing has been inaugurated by The Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company of Denver. 

The idea in itself is simple enough and is probably 
used by other printing firms today, but it remained for 
the Smith-Brooks company to realize the value of an- 
nouncing the fact. This was done in a recent issue of 
The Marked Page, the house organ of this very-much- 
alive Denver concern. 

What follows is the company’s announcement to its 
custcmers: 

“We have recently completed a reference library con- 
sisting of large albums containing specimens of every 


style of printing, lithographing and engraving produced 
by this house. By a unique method of classifying, it is 
possible for a customer to examine without loss: of time 
a full line of the samples in which he is interested, and 
the approximate cost of production in any quantity is 
afhxed to each sample. As far as we know, this is the 
only reference library for this purpose, and its advantage 
over other methods of filing printing samples is obvious 
to those who have so often waited patiently, or otherwise, 
while an anxious salesman vainly searched through the 
dim corridors of his memory for recollections of some 
sample he half remembers filing away in some forgotten 
place. You are invited to use this library at any time, 
and this invitation carries no obligaticn to purchase.” 
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An Editorial by W. J. Eynon, President 
United Typothetae of America 


HILE wholesale prices of general commodities have 
been continually dropping since June, and retail 
prices have started in the same direction, there is little 
in the economic situation at present that will permit the 
lowering of the price of printing. 
Composite figures of hour costs gathered by the re- 
search department of the U. T. A. still show increases in 
costs in nearly all departments. 


A further increase in costs is apt to follow any slacken- 
ing in the volume of business because the decrease in ex- 
penses does not occur as rapidly as the decrease in pro- 
ductive hours, and the overhead scarcely diminishes at all. 


News papers as well as book papers—machine finish, 
supers and coated—have materially dropped in price dur- 
ing the last thirty days, and it is now apparent that 
further reductions may be expected in the near future. 
Prices of bonds, writing and ledger papers have remained 
practically the same for the past six months, but will 
probably be down soon after the first of January. As 
the prices of bonds, writing and ledgers were not in- 
creased in anything like the same proportion as those of 
news and book papers, it is unreasonable to expect as 
large reductions in the prices of the former as in those 
of the latter. The decrease in the prices of these papers 
should enable the printer to make material reductions in 
the charge for his completed product. 


Prices for printing have not at any time advanced pro- 


portionately to the extent that paper has, and whatever _ 


reductions the printer may make to his customer because 
of reduced cost of paper, no reduction in printing prices 
would be warranted with the present costs of printing. 
In considering the constant question from customers, 
“Why doesn’t the cost of printing come down when every- 
thing else seems to be coming down?” the above explana- 
tion, which should be given freely to the customer, should 
suffice. 

Not until production costs begin to fall appreciably 
can the printer think of lowering the retail price of 
printing. 

According to all records of previous after-war periods, 
price and wage changes went through a long and gradual 
readjustment. In view of these facts, prices and wages 
will suffer no extended process of radical change, but will 
go through a process of careful revision. 


Safety lies in this process of slow adjustment, and the 
printer must, in his own interests and those of his indus- 


try, be guided by this general principle in meeting the 
present situation. 

Cutting prices to keep up volume reduces, if indeed 
it does not obliterate profits, demoralizes the business, 
does nobody any good and sets a precedent which the 
customer may use against the printer later on. However 
cuiet business may be in certain sections of the country, 
there is no doubt in my mind that before the year 192] 
is nearly finished there will be a great revival in business 
of all kinds, and particularly in the printing business. 

It will be time enough to reduce printing prices when 
economic conditions warrant such reduction. 


The Trouble With the Employer 


AS THE employer been less alert in protecting his 
own interésts than the employe his? 

It is beginning to appear so, for with the growing 
strength of the unions one comes to realize that long, 
long ago—possibly back in the dim, dark ages—the 
employer fell asleep and has not quite come out of his 
somnambulistic state. 

Why? 

Because the employes were permitted to form their 
own organizations, and even encouraged to do so by the 
employer, without the employer keeping in contact. with 
them. Such organizations have tended to separate the 
boss from his men, and have been responsible for a false 
class distinction, more strongly felt by the workman 
than by the employer. 

Ben FranKi~IN MontTHLy does not wish to attack the 
unions, for it believes they have done a mighty work for 
labor. But it does believe that equally as good results 
would have come about had the employer formed his 
own “union” in his own plant to which he could belong. 

For instance, when the unions were being formed the 
“organizer” came to each plant owner and asked per- 
mission to “talk to the men” and organize them. Nine 
times out of ten he was permitted to do so with the re- 
sult that when the men joined the union a fence was 
erected, separating them from the head of the business. 

If, in place of granting the organizer permission to go 
into his plant the employer had said: “Not yet. I’m 
going to organize my own employes. We will have our 
own little union in this shop, and I am going to belong 
to it. Two of its purposes will be identical with those 
of your organization, for it will mean better working 
conditions and more money for my men. But unlike 
your organization, these things will only come as the 
result of more production,” the printing industry would 
not be faced with the vexatious problems of today. 

It is only recently the employer has come to realize 
that the place to settle differences of opinion is in 
conference. Industrial boards, shop committees, employe 
directors and other means have proved their value, and 
both employe and employer are coming to realize the 
futility of other methods, including strikes. 

It is not too late to inaugurate such sane methods in 
those printing plants which do not now have them. But 
when they are put into operation it should not be half- 
heartedly. In the small minority of cases where shop 
committees have not proved a success it has been be- 
cause of the employer’s selfishness. This is the class 
of employer who, after having made the decision to 


allow his men a share in the operation of the company, 


vetoes every action they take. 


While organization is the surest way to disorganize — 


organization, the industrial conference plan for each 
plant is not advocated to overthrow the unions, but 


rather to replace them with a more efficient method which — 
will do away with unrest, inefficiency and strike losses. — 
If the labor and capital millenium is possible, we be- 


ee? 


lieve the “’round the table” method will bring it about. 


————— C—O COs Ss 


Wake Up! 
What is the matter with young America? 
Has it lost interest in a career, 
better itself, to become somebody ? 


in an opportunity to 


The Franklin- Typothetae of Chicago recently sent 
broadcast in that city an appeal for entrants in a con- 
test carrying as a prize a one-thousand-dollar scholar- 
ship at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
It really wasn’t a contest. All that was necessary was 
for the aspiring youth to place his name on file with 
the scholarship committee of the association. If he was 
found best fitted to represent the city he was to be given 
the opportunity to prove himself. 

How quickly you and P would have snapped up that 
offer, say ten or twenty years ago! 

Yet, after one week not an applicant had registered! 

The opportunity to learn printing as an art—to pre- 
pare for a position paying thousands of dollars—to 
train at one of the best educational institutions in the 
country, went begging. 

Probably it has been awarded by the time this editorial 
appears in print, but if it has, it is because the com- 


“mittee went out and selected the first young man it 
could find, instead of having the pick of Chicago’s in- 


_ ship. 


over the rest of his comrades, the apprentices in the 


This is no reflection on whoever gets the scholar 
In fact, the youth but demonstrates his superiority 


dustry. 


shops, your son and my son, because they apparently 


lack the initiative to £0 AGS the better things in life. 


The great need of the printing industry of America to- 


day is to awaken in the younger generation a desire io 


create, not only something carga Stile for themselves, 
but for the good of humanity. 


A. R. Buckingham 
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The Public and the 44 Hour Week 


HE Christian Science Monitor, Boston, has the follow- 
ing to say concerning the forty-four-hour week: 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS MAKE A STAND 


“One branch of industry in which the policy of or- 
ganized labor favoring a forty-four-hour week is not to 
succeed without a contest, it seems, is printing. More 
than 700 employing printers, from all over New Eng- 
iand, meeting in Boston recently, resolved on a firm 
stand against this proposed change. They say any re- 
duction from the present weekly schedule of forty-eight 
hours will be practically impossible, in view of prevail- 
ing conditions. If the employes prove to be equally 
determined, it is difficult to foresee the outcome. But 
between now and next May, at which time most of the 
contracts come up for revision, there may be lively times 
in the printing industry. : 

-“The forty-four-hour demand by the union printers 
appears to be in line with the general policy of organized 
labor. Wages have been lifted to new levels since the 
beginning of the war, and the general position of work- 
ers in many lines is more favorable than it was before. 
Labor leaders are calling upon their followers to stand 
fast by what they have gained. Mr. Gompers, in a recent 
issue of The American Federationist, declared that labor 
would not go back to pre-war wage conditions. There 
is some reason in such a declaration, in so far as the 
increase in wages came only after there had been an even 
greater increase in the prices of commodities. 


“But the proposal of a forty-four-hour week shows 
nothing less than an intention on the part of labor to 
cut production still further while attempting to maintain 
wages at the high level. The employers point to the 
progressive reduction of output per employe, which 
has been evident for some time past, as a reason why the 
forty-four-hour week is not a fair proposal at this time. 
In spite of all the improvements in machinery, there has 
been a decrease of individual effort which, taken in con- 
junction with rising individual costs, has increased the 
expense of producing printed matter to the point where 
the volume of business is already seriously affected. 
Books are being issued all the time; but publishers have 
been driven to exercise a much greater degree of conser- 
vatism and hesitancy in sending a book to the printers 
than they considered reasonable a few years ago. Prices 
for printed matter increased to meet the increasing costs 
during the war-time inflation. But that period is now 
past. The former high prices for printed matter can no 
longer be realized. True, a section of the employer 
group agreed last year to the inauguration of the forty- 
four-hour week next May, and an agreement should not 


be made unless it is to be lived up to. Apart from this. 


consideration, however, it would seem fair to assume 
that the printers would be getting due consideration if 
they should be able to preserve what they have gained in 
the way of wages, without taking a time like the present 
to cut down working hours. 

“Perhaps it should be borne in mind that special ad- 
justments are being made in the printing trade. Sudden 
and far-reaching changes in methods were precipitated 
by the strike in New York last winter. Probably the 
most nearly permanent effect of this trying time, how- 
ever, has been the decentralization of printing. Such 
decentralization is an interesting phase of the industrial 
movement. With the plants scattered through the coun- 
try districts, there appears to be less likelihood that 
work can be stopped in all of them at the same time. 
There is, however, a probability of a somewhat greater 
difficulty in keeping up the supply of help in individual 
plants. The New York experience is enough to show 


. 
_— 
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that any considerable dispute or readjustment in ithe 
printing trade is not merely the concern of the printers, 
It comes more directly upon that great body of the public 
which depends upon periodicals and books for necessary 
and useful reading matter. The public will sooner or 
later realize its own interest in a fair settlement of the 
matters under dispute, on a basis that will meet the needs 
of the printers and employers without imposing an undue 
tax upon everybody who reads.” 


U. T. A. Announces Standing Committees 


HE following standing committees of the United 
Typothetae of America were announced last week at 
U. T. A. headquarters, Chicago: 

Cost Commission Committee: William  Sleepeck, 
chairman, Chicago, Ill.; John C. Morrison, New York 
City; Allen Collier, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert N. Fell, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. K. Hebb, Detroit, Mich.; Robert 
Seaver, Boston, Mass.; R. H. Williams, Richmond, Va. 

Board of Arbitration: Julius S. Weyl, chairman, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; L. B. Clegg, San Antonio, Texas; M. W. 
Davidson, Louisville, Ky.; R. P. Purse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Horace Walkenhorst, Kansas City, Mo. 

Committee on Legislation: J. Horace McFarland, 
chairman, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. E. Burke, Norfolk, Va.; 
John Clyde Oswald, New York City; Chas. M. Winches- 
ter, Albany, N. Y.; Frank W. Corley, St. Louis, Mo.; 
James W. Barthwell, New York City. 

Committee on Organization: W. E. Craig, chairman, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Frank Crane, Topeka, Kansas; Wm. 
Durkee, Mitchell, S. Dakota; H. W. Moulton, Seattle, 
Wash.; Frank J. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 


Committee on Trade Matters: E. Lawrence Fell, chair- 


man, Philadelphia, Pa.; John R. Demarest, New Haven, © 
Conn.; Geo. H. Gardner, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Haus- © 


auer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank T. Hull, Boston, Mass.; 
Toby Rubovits, Chicago, II]. 

Committee on Education: Henry P. Porter, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. 
M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; John Clyde Oswald, 
New York City; Toby Rubovits, Chicago, III. 

Standard Guide Committee: Earl E. Laxman, chair- 
man, Chicago, I[Il.; O. A. Koss, Chicago, Ill.; J. 0. 
Schultz, Terre Haute, Ind.; Jesse Skinner, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. A. Desbarats, Montreal, Quebec. 

Committee on Bettering the Quality of Printing: Wm. 
E. Rudge, chairman, New York City; John Clyde Oswald, 
New York City; Norman T. A. Munder, Baltimore, Md.; 
Henry Taylor, San Francisco, Cal.; Thomas M. Ball, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robt. W. Seaver, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Credits: M. H. Kendig, chairman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Conrad Kutterer, St. Louis, Mo.; E. M. Lent, 
New York City; Edward S. Paret, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Leonard S. Pierson, Baltimore, Md. 

Standardization Committee: T. E. Donnelley, chair- 
man, Chicago, IIl.; E. A. Kendrick, New York City; C. G. 


| 


Bonis, Baltimore, Md.; A. W. Finlay, Boston, Mass.; — 


L.. F. Eilert, New York City; Maurice N. Weyl, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Wm. Green, New York City; Joseph L. Straus, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joe E. Miller, Springfield, Ohio. 

Endowment Fund Board: A. W. Finlay, Boston, Mass.; 
I. L. Fell, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. W. Nelson, Jersey City, 
N. J.; C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Neb.; T. E. Donnelley, 
Chicago, II]. 


Auditing Committee: 


Bruce P. Shepherd, chairman, 


Nashville, Tenn.; Wm. A. Repke, St. Paul, Minn. ; George — 


kL’. Matthews, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Taxation Committee: Luther C. Rogers, chairman, 
Chicago, Ill. (Members of this committee still to be 
appointed. ) 


- letter which came during my absence. 


Mr. Borden Writes 


“Editor Ben FRANKLIN MonTHLY: 
UNEXPECTED trip t® the Pacific Coast has pre- 


N 
| A vented, until this time, an answer to your very good 


You may be as- 
sured that your expression of cordial good will is sin- 
 cerely appreciated. 

This opportunity is being taken advantage of to advise 


| that my connection with the American Writing Paper Co. 


as director of general service, a new activity which has 
_ just been created, will make it possible for me to continue 
to render service to the printing and allied industries. 

After a trip to the general offices and mills at Holyoke, 
Mass., the department of general service will be estab- 
lished and the work begun of striving to bring about 
closer co-operation between the individuals comprising 
the various branches of the printing and allied industries 


and a more effective co-ordination of the efforts of the 


U. T. A. and the allied organizations. 

Mr. Galliver, president of the American Writing Paper 
Co., earnestly desires and will continue the policy of defi- 
nitely aiding the development of a unity of interest 


' among the printers, the paper merchants and the mills, 
and in the broadest sense lend encouragement and sup- 
port to the U. T. A., the Three-Year Plan designed, as it 


is, to advance the welfare of the printers and all the co- 
related industries in stabilizing business, increasing the 
volume of printing, and better serve printing buyers. 
It is a matter of joy indeed to know that the oppor- 
tunity is afforded whereby I am to be in close contact 
with the printers and their local associations through 
personal visitation and that I may continue to be one of 
the channels through which a constructive service may 
be rendered to the printing and co-related industries. 
The department of general service is being established 


at the branch office of the American Writing Paper Co., 


10 South LaSalle street, Chicago, Illinois. 
_ Cordially yours, Jos. A. BORDEN. 


Revise Form 9-H 
REVISION of the Standard Cost Finding 9-H form 


was made last month, following suggestions made at 
the annual convention of the U. T. A., held in St. Louis 
last September. Treatises covering the changes in both 
the form and the Standard Cost Finding System have 
also been prepared and sent to U. T. A. members. 


Detroit Objects 


Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 


Someone is misinformed. You state on page twenty- 
one of your December issue that “Battle Creek co-oper- 
ates with the Vocational Training Department of the 
Public Schools, but other cities in Michigan are still in 
a benighted condition.” 

For your information the Detroit printers are co-oper- 
ating with the Cass Technical High School. In the Print- 
ing Department of that school there is equipment valued 
at twenty-two thousand dollars, and there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-three boys learning printing. 

In addition to that, the association put on a campaign 
at the close of the last school year which put some forty- 
five boys directly in the industry without sending them 
to Cass. 

Does this look like a “benighted condition?” 

F. W. RANDOLPH, 
Manager Detroit Typothetae-Franklin Association. 

(Editor's Note: We apologize—profusely. Assuredly, 
Detroit is not benighted. A full account of how this city 
has succeeded so well in finding apprentices will be found 
on another page of this issue.) 


Isn’t It the Truth? 


Editor BEN FranKLIN MONTHLY: 

Enclosed find check to cover my subscription to BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY for one year. 

I am especially interested in the machine composi- 
tion field and notice that your publication has much 
of interest to me. Very truly yours, 


V. J. Remas, Fargo, N. D. 
We Agree With Him 


N ISSUE of considerable interest has been raised by 

Theodore Seideman, managing director of the Capi- 
tal District Typothetae, Albany, N. Y., when he ques- 
tions the preaching of paper economy to printers. Mr. 
Seideman, while admitting the desirability of economy 
in any industry, declares that the responsibility of the 
printer for the wood shortage is negligible since the 
printing industry consumes but 7 per cent of the total 
amount of wood used annually in the United States. 
Other industries are consuming 93 per cent of the wood 
each year. Mr. Seideman believes that less preaching 
of economy to printers and more to the consumers of 
the other 97 per cent would result in real timber saving. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 


Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 


to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 84th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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The Hub of the Industrial West 


The 36th annual banquet of the Old-Time 
Printers Association of Chicago will be held 
Saturday night, January 15, in celebration 
of the 215th birthday anniversary of Ben 
Franklin. Efforts are being made to obtain 
Senator Medill McCormick as the principal 
speaker. Senator McCormick is expected 
to return from Europe in time for the event 
and if so will have much of interest to tell 
those in attendance. Dancing will follow 
the dinner and speech-making with special 
musical numbers interspersed throughout 
the program. William Sleepeck, of the 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, is gen- 
eral chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Other members are Daniel Boyle, 
William A. Cahill, Thomas E. Sullivan, 
Herman Feitsch, Jr., Prosper D. Fenn, Wil- 
liam C. Hollister, William J. Hack, George 
J. Knott and W. Fred Barnard. Clara J. 
Shepard is chairman of the hostesses. 

The Old-Time Printers Association is 
composed of printers, writers and newspa- 
per men who have been engaged in their 
respective lines for twenty-five years or 
more in the city of Chicago. 

A change was made last month in the 
firm of Drake and Amico, 1018 West Har- 
rison street, when T. A. Amico left the con- 
cern. His place was taken by Charles 
Miller, who has taken an interest in the 
company. The name of the company has 
been changed to Logan R. Drake and Com- 
pany. A new 12x18 Miller unit has just 
been installed. 

The December issue of BEN FRANKLIN 
Monruiy told of the incorporation of the 
Regan Publishing Company and gave the 
address as 523 Plymouth court. The ad- 
dress should have been 26 East Van Buren 
street. There is no connection between 
the Regan Publishing Corporation and the 
Regan Printing House. 


Brock & Rankin, bookbinders, announce 
that during the past year they added 25 
per cent to their equipment and that they 
expect to occupy the entire building at 619 
South LaSalle street within a short time. 

J. D. Grant, for the past fifteen months 
salesman for Jahn and Ollier Engraving 
Company, has joined Pontiac Engraving 
Company in a similar capacity. 


Fred Dinse, of Dinse-Page & Company, 
725 South LaSalle street, is recovering from 
an operation performed the middle of last 
month. 


J. L. Smith, of the Hawtin Engraving 
Company, who was injured through a fall 
last month, is able to be on the job again. 


CHICAGO 


The bowling team of the Brock & Rankin 
Company, composed of Spravka, Hlavka, 
Thomas (captain), Zeman and Danitz, last 
month defeated the bowling team of M. A. 
Donahue & Co., made up of Hoffmaster, 
Barthlin, Danek (captain), Ritz and Hlub 
in a close game at the Bensinger alleys. 
The Brock & Rankin team won by five 
points. Both teams are ready to book games 
with bowling fives composed of employes 
in any branch of the trade. 

“Ladies’ Night” was held by the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, Friday, 
December 17, at Oriental Consistory hall, 
North Dearborn and Walton place. Several 
hundred persons attended. Music, dancing, 
cards and refreshments furnished divertise- 
ment. The affair was so successful it is 
planned to hold several more during the 
winter months. 

George F. McKiernan & Co. last month 
purchased the private printing plant of 
Austin-Nichols Company, moving the equip- 
ment, which includes six presses, to its 
location at 430 South Green street. The 
McKiernan company only recently  in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$60,000. 

A. N. Forsythe, western sales manager 
of the Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, has just returned to his office in Chi- 
cago after a business trip to Minneapolis 
and surrounding territory. 


James H. Sweeney, genial western man- 
ager of the Lanston Monotype Company, is 
being congratulated on his election to hon- 
orary membership in the Chicago Mono- 
type Club. 

Chicago Monotype Club will hold its an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Morrison, Sat- 
urday night, January 29. The dinner will 
be followed by dancing. 

B. H. Dunn, secretary of W. P. Dunn & 
Company, 725 South LaSalle street, is ex- 
pected to return shortly from a_ pleasure 
trip to Panama. 


The Workman Manufacturing Company, 
1200 West Monroe street, has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 


James S. Kirk & Co., manufacturers of 
soaps and perfumes, contemplate the in- 
stallation of their own printing plant. 


The Rapid Printers Roller Company has 
moved from 519 West Van Buren street to 
larger quarters at 440 North Halsted. 


Officers of the Calumet Ben Franklin 
Club elected at the annual meeting held at 
the Hotel Hayes the night of December 21, 
were as follows: William McDonnell, re- 
elected president; Floyd E. Haas, elected 
vice president to succeed W. A. Stambach; 
David Dryburgh, re-elected secretary and 
Palmer Miner, elected to the newly created 
office of financial secretary. T. A. Dan- 
ford was re-elected editor of the club’s offi- 
cial publication “Starch.” A business man- 
ager is to be selected later. Thirty persons 
were in attendance. 


The school for apprentices maintained by 
the Typothetae division of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago in the Rand-Me- 
Nally building, has added another instruet- 
or, and will shortly install considerable 
new equipment to take care of the sixty- 
five students now in attendance. This is an 
increase of twenty-five over last year. 


Propaganda urging the use of the U. T. A. 
Black Book in estimating is being sent out 
by the Commercial Group of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. This takes the 
form of broadsides and envelope stuffers 
and gives actual costs, showing how closely 
the Black Book figures correspond with 
actual costs. 


H. R. Birt, formerly with the Shuman 
Advertising Company, has been appointed 
assistant field secretary of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, to aid Field Secre- 
tary R. J. Tufts in the promotional work 
of the Chicago organization. 


The Employing Trade Rulers’ and Bind- 
ers’ Association of Chicago is distributing 
calendars to members of the trade. These 
emphasize the desirability of patronizing — 
Franklin-Typothetae members and are at- — 
tractive In every way. 


James V. Boyle, formerly sales manager 
of the James P. Roach Company, has joined 
the selling staff of the Berkshire Company, 
and is calling on his many friends in the 
trade in the new guise of paper salesman. 


Julius C. Kirchner, of Kirchner, Meckel 
& Company, 117 North Wells street, will 
leave January 24 for California, where he | 
will spend the winter. He will be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kirchner. 


New members taken into the Franklin- | 
Typothetae of Chicago last month were 
the Roxbury Press, 509 South Dearborn 
street, and John C. Dvorak, 117 North 
Wells street. 


ECONOMY 


2 to 12 Pt. Size. 


Made from new Linotype Metal. 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS CO., 


PRODUCT$—ar? tess" cost 


PHONE 
HARRISON 6561 


Equal to the Best Foundry Material 


LEADS, SLUGS and RULE BORDERS 


Sales Agents for Rouse Composing Room Tools, Laclede Saws and Remelt 
Furnaces, Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys, Margach Automatic Metal Feeders. 


SERVICE FIRST 
—QUALITY ALWAYS 


66 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 
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Benjamin S. Herbert has sold his inter- 
st in the Ravenswood Press, Chicago, and 
_as acquired the ownership of the National 
>rinter-Journalist, to the publication of 
yhich he will hereafter devote all his time. 

Mr. Herbert, or “Ben,” as he is familiarly 
-nown to Chicago and Illinois friends, has a 
yackground of preparation for what is to 
ve his life work, which is most unusual and 
veculiarly valuable. For 18 years he has 
yeen identified with the business manage- 
nent of a thriving printing and publishing 
yusiness. As the editor of one of the best 
‘ocal newspapers in Illinois, there is no 
problem connected with the publication of 
4 successful newspaper with which he is 
not familiar. 

The new proprietor of the Printer-Jour- 
ralist has been active in every movement 
hat has affected the welfare of the com- 
nunity in which he lives. He was chairman 
of publicity in all of the war “drives” for 
he Twenty-sixth Ward, which has a» popu- 
ation of 80,000 people; for eight years has 
yeen secretary of the Ravenswood Improve- 
nent Association, incorporated, handling 
he expenditure of $4,000 a year; for seven 
years has been president of the Wilson 
Avenue Y. M. C. A., with a membership of 
more than 2,000 men and boys, and a plant 
valued at $250,000. He is a member of 
‘several lodges and is a Knight Templar. 
| Mr. Herbert has always been an active 
member of printers’ organizations, and 
especially of press associations. He is at 
‘present first vice president of the Illinois 
‘Press Association, treasurer of the Cook 
‘County Press Club and a member of the 

‘Suburban Publishers’ Association. He has 
also been closely identified with the direc- 
tion of the National Editorial Association. 
‘He wrote the new constitution and by-laws 
of the N. E. A., which instrument was 
jadopted at the last convention without a dis- 
‘senting vote. He has addressed several 
‘state and county association conventions. 
H. H. Flinn will join the accounting de- 
partment of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago, January 8, in the capacity of 
accountant. Mr. Flinn, who is the father 
of E. C. Flinn, chief accountant of the as- 
sociation, has been with the Charles L. Just 
)Company for the last year, and previous to 
that was in charge of the accounting de- 
partment of the Washington (D. C.) 
Typothetae. He is a practical printer and 
knows the printing business from the pro- 
duction side as well as the business side. 
'The Franklin-Typothetae now has three 
jeeentants who rank as the best in asso- 
ciation work. D. J. McGowan is the third 
accountant, Pate 
| A joint meeting of the north, northwest 
and west side groups of the Franklin- 
lypothetae will be held February 28 in 


the Norwegian Club, Kedzie and Fullerton 


avenues, at which time Charles L. Estey 
and William H. Sleepeck will speak. 

A labor and machinery survey is being 
taken by the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago to determine the amount of equipment 
and number of employes in the plants of all 
members. R. W. Himmeland, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, is in charge. 
The survey of the Franklin division has 
been completed, and it is expected the 
Typothetae survey will be completed the 
last week of this month. The information 
obtained will be used in the formation of a 
labor bureau. se ie 

R. J. Tufts, field secretary of the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae, was presented with a 
Christmas present of $25 by the Ad. Com- 
position Group in appreciation of his serv- 
ices as secretary. 

Who said printers can’t forget a rush job 
for one night and, mingling with brother 
printers, enjoy themselves? Not those who 
were present at the Harvest Home Festival 
held in the West End Women’s Club the 
night of December 8. Two hundred West 
Side, North and Northwest Side and Loop 
printers were on hand to enjoy the enter- 


tainment, dancing, doughnuts and_ cider 
and general all-around slam-bang good 


time. The picture at the head of this page 
tells the story. Nuf Ced! 


mill, SOME Ths 
W. C. Howland 
1005 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


Bookbinders employed in 16 shops in St. 
Louis have been on strike since Wednesday, 
December 15, to enforce the payment of 
back pay to September 1, incident to the 
signing of a new contract with the employ- 
ers. About 40 men and 150 women and 
girls are affected by the strike. The differ- 
ences of the other 1,000 or more bookbind- 
ers employed in St. Louis have been ad- 
justed as to back pay and they did not join 
the strike. 

It is said that all but 16 of the employing 
binders who renewed the old union con- 
tract, which expired September 1 last, and 
was ratified November 12, had given the 
retroactive pay, but the 16, against whom 
the strike was called, wanted to give back 
pay for only one month. 

The Printers’ League of America, com- 
posed of employing printers, which has a 
branch in St. Louis, has started a nation- 
wide movement, through special committees 
of the organization in different cities against 
the 44-hour week or any movement by the 
employes for shorter hours that would tend 
to decrease production. 


ga Chicago Printers Make Merry at Harvest Home Festival 


The members of the committee are R. T. 
Deacon, E. J. Schuster, F. W. Gorley, A. 
von Hoffman, D. J. Kerwin and G. B. Gan- 
nett. The plan of the committee had not 
been completed, but that part of the fund 
being raised will be spent for publicity. 
Von Hoffman said no fight was planned on 
the Typographical Union. 

In a statement, the employers say their 
duty to the trade and the public in general 
is to give the greatest production for the 
least cost, and it was the hope that all 
branches of the industry, including em- 
ployes, would realize the necessity of in- 
creased production and general efficiency 
in order to replenish the diminished stores 
of the world. 

The statement says in part: 

“During the world war ‘Production’ was 
the watchword of the day and ‘Speed up’ 
the slogan. For the pendulum to swing in 
the opposite direction was the inevitable 
result. It is now believed that the slowing 
down process has reached its peak and 
some definite and fixed action is necessary 
to enable the production to reach its pre- 
war status. 

“The printers feel they have a duty to- 
wards the buying public, and that duty is 
principally to give them the greatest amount 
of production at the least cost. Without 
the printers modern business would be at 
a standstill; education would cease and a 
large part of our modern structure of civili- 
zation would fall to the ground. Advertis- 
ing, the life blood of any selling organiza- 
tion, would cease to flow and the proper 
recording of all business, both private and 
public, would be impossible if the printers 
suddenly, overnight, ceased to exist. 

“We read that in the battle-torn section 
of Europe the conservative element see the 
necessity of increasing production to  re- 
plenish the storehouses of the world, and 
the cry is not for shorter hours, but a longer 
work week. In some cases it is understood 
that the employe is working eight hours for 
himself daily and one or two hours for the 
government, thus contributing his share to 
the general welfare of the country at large. 
While, of course, such an action is not nec- 
essary in this country, the general tendency 
towards slowing-down is apparent to all 
students of national conditions. 

“It is hoped that all branches of industry 
will see and appreciate the necessity of 
more and better production, and rapidly 
bend their efforts to replenish the stores of 
the world.” EE 

The home of Brint- R. Byerly, connected 
with the American Type Founders Co., in 
Clayton, St. Louis County, was entered by 
thieves through a side window recently and 
robbed of three hand bags, while the family 
was entertaining guests in another part of 
the house. About $50 in money was also 
taken. 
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What makes a 


“Crackerjack’” 
Job of printing? 


Good presswork, careful make-ready, 
high quality paper, exacting lockup, 
and A-1 composition. 


You can turn outea = crackerjacks 
job the same as Smith across the hall. 
Your pressmen are just as efficient, 
your lockup as careful and your abil- 
ity to purchase the right quality of 
paper the same as his. 


All that remains is the composition — 
the foundation of a good job. 


The members of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago are 
equipped to provide you with the 
soundest foundation. Hundreds of 
Chicago printers and printers outside 
of Chicago will testify to the ability 
of Chicago plants to set composition 
as it should be set —to the satisfac- 
tion of the customer, the printer and 
the typesetter. 


Anyone of these firms will meet 
your requirements 


A. R. Buckingham........... 15 So. Market St. 


Champlin & Co., Linotypers............ 
ACME eG Sect eb <a 172 W. Washington St. 


Chicago Typesetting Co....727 So. Dearborn St. 
Empire Linotyping Co.......730 N. Franklin St. 
Englewood Typesetting Co......540 W. 63rd St. 
Geo. C. Jager, Typesetting. .508 So. Dearborn St. 
Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co..732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 326 W. Madison St. 
Chas. L. Just Typesetting Co...218 So. Clark St. 


M. & L. Typesetting Co................ 
= ROR ae hg Are 4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 


Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Perfection Linotyping Co...720 So. Dearborn St. 
Quality Typo Co.......... 542 So. Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co......... 149 W. Ohio St. 


Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.......... 
BANS tO Aisa hcn atthe & 508 So. Dearborn St. 


Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 
Superior Typesetting Co........ 732 Federal St. 
Walden Typesetting Co... .720 So. Dearborn St. 
Western Linotyping Co... .431 So. Dearborn St. 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


VCO 


Members Trade Composition Association of Chicago 
a Branch of The Franklin-Typothetae 


Patronize Ben Franklin Monthly advertisers. 


What You May Expect 


of 


The Model “B™ 
Cleveland Folder 


ECONOMY 
VERSATILITY 
ACCURACY 


EFFICIENCY 
SPEED 


We have a book that explains 
why the “CLEVELAND” is the 
ideal folder. Write for your copy 


The CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 


161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, | 
Newfoundland, and all Countries in the Eastern Hemisphere is controlled 
by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Go SS ie 


The quality of their merchandise is unequaled. 
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E. F. HAMM, President Bi BS CYRIL C. MEANS 
fb “a 


. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


, 

| DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
i 

S| 


The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Rooms 1143-1146 Monadnock Block 


Telephone Harrison 6392 


Comprising 
Franklin Division 
Typothetae Division 
Machine Composition Division 
Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division 


General Secretary 


Printing Trades Credit Association 
C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


Means Resigns as Chicago Secretary; Will 
Manage C.L. Just Typesetting Co. 
(ae C. MEANS, who has been general secretary of 


the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago since April 1, 
esigned from that position January 1 to become man- 
iger and stockholder in the Charles L. Just Typesetting 
vompany, 218-220 South Clark street, Chicago. On his 
aking over the Just plant the name was changed to 
‘Trade Plant, Typesetters.” Charles L. Just, former 
nanager of the plant, has left the firm and will take a 
acation before resuming business activities. His future 
lans have not been announced as yet. 

Mr. Means, prior to becoming secretary of Franklin- 
‘ypothetae, held the position of assistant sales manager 
f the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
shia. He is thoroughly familiar with the typesetting 
ndustry through his experience with the Lanston com. 
vany and before that as operator and later superintend- 
nt for the Walden Typesetting Company, Chicago. 

While secretary of the local association, Mr. Means 
nade an enviable record, many new departments having 
een started, a number of new members added and gen- 
ral activities of the organization speeded up. His new 
sosition offers greater opportunities and he will in time 
ssume complete ownership of the “Trade Plant.” 

The good wishes of the Chicago trade go with him in 
is new position. No successor has been chosen to take 
re place of Mr. Means as yet, although a number of 
pplications have been received and are being consid- 
red by a special committee. 


Meetings of the Next Month 
Ways and Means Committee, January 3-17-31. 
Catalog Group, January 4. 

Program and Entertainment Committee, January 7. 
Trade Matters Committee, January 10. 
North Side Group, January 10. 
Ad Composition Group, January 11. 
West Side Job Group, January 11. 
Executive Council, January 13-27. 
Trade Rulers and Binders, January 13-27. 
Education Committee, January 14. 
Blank Book and Loose Leaf Division, January 18. 
Calumet Group, January 18. 
Credit Committee, January 21. 
_ Label Group, January 24. 
Northwest Job Group, January 24. 
aw Group, January 25. 
| Commercial Group, January 25. 
_ Cost Committee, January 28. 
Central Job Group, January 28. 
rade Composition Association, January 4-11-18-25. 


Peabody & Wetmore Directors to Meet 


January Meeting of Chicago Association to 
Furnish Novelty 
| Pee special arrangements, the members of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago are to be permitted 
to attend the Officers’ and Directors’ Meeting of the firm 
of Peabody & Wetmore Co., Inc. 

The directors of the firm will meet to consider and 
discuss important policies for 1921. 

The company, originally a partnership, found it nec- 
essary, after adopting Franklin-Typothetae methods, to 
increase its capitalization and facilities, and today ranks 
as one of the foremost corporations in the printing in- 
dustry of America. For this reason, this meeting is of 
great significance. 

Thomas Peabody, chairman of the board, does not give 
active attention to his business, leaving this to subordi- 
nates, while he enjoys travel. Mr. Peabody will, how- 
ever, be present and preside at this important meeting. 
James Wetmore, president, will be present, and assist 
his old time partner in the affairs of the meeting. 

Contemplating the many problems confronting the 
printing industry for 1921, the following officers of the 
firm have been especially asked to present definite sug- 
gestions and policies for the coming year: The vice- 
president, in charge of purchasing; the vice-president, 
in charge of sales and publicity; the vice-president, in 
charge of production; the secretary-treasurer, in charge 
of finances. 

This meeting will afford every employing printer in 
Chicago an opportunity to hear first hand what a group 
of successful business men will have to predict for 1921, 
accompanied by suggested policies for the profitable 
management of a printing business. 

The meeting will be held Thursday, January 13, at the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, 57 West Monroe street. 


Peppery Paragraphs 


A printer needs to be in his best form when he has a 
press of work. 


“Birds of a feather flock together.”” Do the best work 
in town and see if the worth while trade does not flow 
to you. 


The man who wrote this wise saying, “The good is the 
enemy of the best,” must have been a printer always 
room at the top in the printing business. 


There are scads o’ folk in this old world who will sit 
up and take notice when they get an artistic job and 
human treatment. If you do not believe it, try it out. 
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PRINTING 
| COMPANY) 
[72 Washington St.~Vain 1247 


General printers are sometimes asked to 
advise lawyers which plants specialize 
in brief printing. 


Your legal friends can be referred to 
Champlin’s with the assurance that their 
abstracts, records and briefs will be orinted 
properly and filed or delivered on time. 


Not a line of anything except legal 


printed by Champlin. 


printing is 
Capacity one thousand pages daily. 


duality, Speed, Service iil 


Monitors Keep Pace 
With Shop Demands 


To put a Monitor at work on any job in 
your shop is to be certain that you will 
have that job done in the best manner 
and at the lowest possible cost. 


Strength 


Simplicity of 


Operation - : 
Investigate Monitors 
Adaptabilit Stitchers, Perforators, Punching Ma- 
To “AL y chines, Paging and Numbering Ma- 
Shop Needs chines, Tab and Indexing Machines. 
Round Corner Cutters, Creasing and 


Scoring Machines, Bench Lever Embos- 


Tenn sers, Standing Presses, Board Shears. 
Continuous WRITE TODAY—Tell us the particular 
Service needs of your shop. We will gladly help 


you solve your problems. 


Ask for Catalog No. 17. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Latham Machines Last Longest’’ 
1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO 
: FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd.,Otley, Eng. ee ab hota Amsterdam, Holland 
T 


Fonderie Caslon, Paris, France . J. Logan, Toronto, Canada 
John Dickinson, Cape Town, 8. A. Geo. M. Stewart, Montreal, Canada 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


When you say: 


“IT saw your advertising in B. F. } 


What the Leaders Say About 1921 


Continued from page 21 


by the aid of direct-by-mail, straight-to-the-point selling 
copy. 

Advertising agencies report a restriction in publication ' 
advertising, but in many instances increased appropria- 
tions—the increase being diverted to direct mail adver: 
tising. This means increased business for the printer, 

Printers can view with encouragement the coming year, 
The business is there, plenty for all, if they will only— 


Add a Step. 


Law Printers’ Outlook Bright 


By Theodore Hawkins 


Chairman Law Printers’ Division, U. T. A. 


HE year just closing has been a very fruitful one for 

the law printers throughout the country, and our 
branch of the industry has shown a steady, healthy 
erowth, according to reports received at our headquar. 
ters. The outlook for the coming year is very bright 
and law printers should not reflect the present so-callec 
general business depression, owing to its short duration 
Our good old U. S. A. has just slowed down to get her 
second wind and when she gets it, she will be off agai 
at top speed, so oil up and be ready or you will be lef 
at the post. With the constantly increasing interest be 


ing shown in our special division the results will surel 
be manifested in improved conditions in this branch o 
the industry during the coming year. 


A NEW LINE 
AND 


MODERATELY PRIGEE 


——— ane 


JASMINE 


BANIGY- Bi Reto iGns 
RIPPLE FINISH 
2214 x 281%4—3 Ply 
Stocked in 
BUBE HELIO 


BLUE WHITE 


Especially Suitable for 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MENU CARDS 
PROGRAMS 
FOLDERS 

COVERS 

FANCY CARDS 


Samples and prices on request 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Company | 


535-539 South Franklin Street CHICAGO | 
Telephone Wabash 2632 


a good credit risk. 


* the advertiser knows you are 
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CLEVELAND AND_ 
M NORTHERN OHIO 


} Elaborate plans are being made for 

) the annual Ben Franklin dinner-dance to 

be held January 17, 1921, by the Cleveland 

' Graphic Arts Club. 

It is planned to make this the largest 

_ affair of its kind ever held by the organiza- 
tion and President Carl F. Lezius and Sec- 
retary-Vlanager David Stockslager are mak- 
ing early arrangements. 


President-Elect Warren G. Harding has 
been made an honorary life member ot 
Marion (Ohio) Typographical Union No. 
675. 


The offices of the Toledo Typothetae have 
been moved from the Nicholas building to 
407 Meredith building. 


Mr. Southard, 

A conference of the Ohio Typographical 
}union will be held in Marion, April 9 
I and 10. 


| BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Kilgore 
Linotyping 
Co. 532-33 Hearst Bldg. 


Telephone Franklin 3091 


Lypesetters to the Trade 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


Automobile calls for your copy 
and returns completed job when 
you want it 


COMING SOON 


Monotypes, including Lead, 
Slug and Rule Caster and 
Display Type for Printers. 


Complete Non-Distribution System. 


Let us set your job complete 


S. R. Southard 


Reporting on the educational work being 
done by the organization, Secretary Stock- 
slager states that there are now 120 stu- 
dents enrolled in the classes, sixty of these 
in the estimating class and sixty in the 
cost finding course. The classes are being 
conducted in the club rooms of the asso- 
ciation. The estimating class is under the 
instruction of H. J. Bross, general manager 
of the O. S. Hubbell Printing Company of 
this city. Mr. Bross taught the classes in 
estimating last year, and this, together with 
his experience as an estimator, well qual- 
ifies him as an instructor. 

W. G. Chandler, cost accountant for the 
association is teaching the cost class, and 
is a very competent instructor. The classes 
are well attended and demonstrate the in- 
terest that is being taken in the educational 
work. It is requested that the members of 
the Graphic Arts Club who cannot attend 
regularly and do not care to enroll as stu- 
dents will be welcome whenever they wish 
to drop in and hear the talks and dis- 
cussions, 


who is president of the 
Columbus Typothetae, 
place that organization on a_ high level 
among local associations. 


has done much to The club held its first regular monthly 
meeting for the winter season Thursday 
evening, December 9. 


MAKE-UP SERVICE SPACING MATERIAL 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


CLEVELAND 


436 CAXTON BLDG. 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TURNING DRUM TYPE 


AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS FOR FOLDERS 


Complete Descriptive 
Literature and Prices 
on Request 


Telephone MAIN 1485 
29 South Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Only the wide awake read trade papers. 
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New 


Copy 
Chart 


WA SPYNGTENS) = Nill 3 Ihe 
NOW ON PRESS 
PRICES (aC EiNagiss 


The large demand for 
the first edition of our 
copy estimating chart 
exhausted the supply; 
it made a big hit with 
copy writers & layout 
men over the country 
Revised chart shows |10 Linotype 
and 150 Monotype faces (machine 
set) from 5 to 18 point and sixteen 


series of Monotype display faces 
(handset) 14 to 36 point inclusive 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
IF YOU DON’T LIKE CHART 


Superior 


Typesetting Company at 
732 Federal Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2755 
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When you say: “I saw your advertising in B. F. M.,” the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 
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(Se in the Rocky Mountain district—Denver, Colo- 
rado, to be exact—one finds not only beautiful 
scenery and wealth and health, but printing plants that — 
rank with any to be 
found east of the 
Mississippi. Which 
brings us to the sub- 
ject at hand— 
Charles M. Welch, 
president of the 
Welch-Haffner 
Printing Company, 
Denver. 

Mr. Welch, like 
many others in the 
industry, first got 
his smell of print- 
ers’ ink in a news- 
paper plant and like 
all others who have 
once heard the call 
of “copy” resound 
across a City room, experienced the feeling of being at 
peace with the world as soon as the last form has gone 
down and then felt the thrill of newsboys crying “pay- 
pa,” he has never lost his interest in his first love. 


CHARLES M. WELCH 


But, unlike so many of these others, he was wise 
enough to get out of the game that demands everything 
and gives little in return, and, turning his face westward 
from his native town of Syracuse, N. Y., finally landed — 
in Pueblo, Colorado, a little over seven years ago. Per- 
haps it was not so much wisdom as a kind fate that 
caused him to forsake the lure of the newspaper field, 
for he originally went to Colorado because of throat trou- 
ble. Just to show he could do other things besides write 
and edit copy, he surprised Pueblo by building twenty- 
seven houses in thirty months to make a market for a 
tract of 296 vacant lots that had been held in his family 
since the boom days of 1889. Finally, the all-pursuasive 
odor of printers’ ink, becoming too overpowering, he 
succumbed, but to the commercial printing game. 


The Brock-Haffner Press company was organized by 
him from the old Williamson-Haffner Engraving and 
Printing Company, which had been famous all over the 
country for its halftone and color-plate engraving and 
color printing. Early in 1920, Mr. Welch purchased 
control of the Brock-Haffner company, of which he had. 
been vice-president and general manager, and became 
president, when the corporate name was changed to the 
Welch-Haffner Printing Company. 


Whenever or wherever there is something happening of 
interest to the printing industry, there you can always 
find Mr. Welch. He realizes that his own success can 
only be measured and increased by the success of his 
fellow printers and he is therefore always willing to 
give of his time or money to increase the desirability of 
printing as a business and life profession. His interest 
in his own plant is likewise interest in his employes, oné 
of whom has said: “Charles M. Welch is a quiet ex: 
newspaper man who has hammered a disorganized print 
ing plant of moderate size into a big, successful organ: 
ization. | 
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| “He is not a talker. Although mixed into as many 
‘business meetings as any business man, he has not made 
himself conspicuous. Yet he has rapidly come to the 
‘forefront among the business men of Denver. He has 
recreated what has now become the Welch-Haffner Print- 
‘ing Company. He has done it by modernizing and fully 
equipping a plant that previously had more floor space 
than machinery. He has surrounded himself, as Carnegie 
idid, with the highest class men he could find. They have 
chad free rein to make the most of their departments and 
have developed under responsibility into a remarkably 
fine staff. 

“Welch put the plant in position to deserve the very 
‘best printing patronage of Denver. Then the organiza- 
tion went out after business, got it, and held it.” 


‘Typographical Union Refuses Increase to 
| President 

ESULTS of the referendum vote on the propositions 

submitted to the general membership by the Albany 
convention of the International Typographical Union 
are as follows: 

Proposition I1—To transfer to its proper place in the 
constitution, section 15 of the by-laws regarding the 
mortuary benefit. For, 41,356; against, 5,195. 

Proposition 2—To increase the salaries of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer to $10,000 a year. For, 
11,712; against, 35,444. 

Proposition 3—To make the compensation of unsal- 
aried oficers and members performing work for the in- 
ternational union not less than $10 a day. For, 29,952; 
against, 1,735. 

Proposition 4—To increase the per capita tax ten cents 
a month for the benefit of the Union Printers’ home. 
For, 29,952; against, 17,365. 


When you want a good, 
medium priced bond 
paper, loft dried andrag 
ingredient, we recom- 
mend 


MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


Carried in stock, white 
and six colors, all sizes 
and weights. Colors 
stocked in No. 16 and 
No. 20 substance, 22x34, 
24x38 and 28x34. 


Swigart Paper Co. 


653 to 707 South Wells Street Chicago 


Co-operation 


Stands for something more 
than a word in the Dictionary. 
Let the members of the Em- 
ploying Trade Rulers’ and 
Binders’ Association of Chicago 
PROVE it to you. 


You co-operate by sending 
your trade ruling and binding 
to the following members of 
The Franklin Typothetae of 
Chicago and they will co-oper- 
ate by turning out the finest 
Class of work possible AND at 
fair prices. 


Once you have tried them no 
other ruler or binder will ever 
touch your work. 


They Convince 


NA 


Directory of Members 


Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co......... 
Baten’ ter dere eh sie eerie es 107 N. Market St. 


J. A. Burrows & Co........... Su0lSs Canal ot. 
Caxton Ruling Co.........508 So. Dearborn St. 
JohnH 4Dalyane ees 0 ObWinGrand Aves 
Ga J Farwell Come een en 626 So. Clark St. 
Gould’ &_ Evers re eee 157 W. Monroe St. 
Jol etardingiGovean 102 N. Wells St. 
Harris & Walker........... 167 W. Monroe St. 
GSEAKuhlow= eee 714 So. Dearborn St. 
FrediGsLaukert 4.7 ee 712 Federal St. 
Harry ster ittlesa rr 521 W. Monroe St. 
Mortelli&: Coase ant oe oe 626 Federal St. 
Oconto MfonCo.e eee 525 So. Dearborn St. 
Reding & Hauser........... 621 Plymouth Ct. 
Frank J. Stadtfeld........ 542 So. Dearborn St. 
Stoll & Westerlin......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Trade Ruling & Binding Co............. 

YO Bart secs Ces oes eae 607 So. Dearborn St. 
FeViigv olkert. Coin .m ere ee a 117 N. Wells St 
Weber & Bloom.......... 422 So. Dearborn St 
Weil Bros. & Co......... 416 So. Dearborn St 
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Are you now giving your work 
to members of this Association? 
If not, why not? 


When answering advertisements please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


We wish to announce 

we are in position to 

sive our customers the 

same prompt, efficient 

and courteous service 
as always 


KERR-WHITMIRE 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPE = LINOTYPE =" MAKEUP 
732 Sherman Street " Wabash 7192-3-4 


Benger RAN KOLLN: «.M:-O Nc H LAY, 5 | 


United States 
at Large 


Final steps have been taken to organize 
the Iowa Press Co-operative Association, 
which will enter the field to buy and dis- 
tribute news print to newspaper members. 
Articles of incorporation have been ap- 
proved and filed. The association expects 
to buy and distribute at least $200,000 
worth of print paper during the next year. 
The new association is capitalized for $20,- 
000 paid in. Headquarters will be at Ames, 
Iowa. The first board of officers and direc- 
tors is as follows: President, E. J. Feuling, 
New Hampton Tribune; vice-president, J. 
C. Gillespie, DeMars Sentinel; secretary- 
treasurer and manager, G. L. Caswell; di- 
rectors, O. E. Hull, Leon Reporter, and 
George C. Tucker, Webster City Freeman 
Journal. 


A yocational school for the training of 
printers will be started in Galveston, Texas, 
under the supervision of the Houston-Gal- 
veston Typothetae and the Typographical 
Union. Equipment is being ordered and 
the school is to be started as soon as it 
arrives. The training will be open only to 
printing apprentices, in accordance with 
the Smith-Hughes law, which gives the op- 
portunity only to those boys actually en- 
gaged in the printing industry. The Gal- 
veston school will be a great aid to the 
southeastern portion of the United States. 
Houston is already operating a vocational 
school for printers. 


The 22-story Printers’ Craft building, 
occupying the block front on the west side 
of Eighth avenue, between Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth streets, New York City, was 
sold Jast month to Franklin Pettit on one 
bid of $232,000 over three prior liens 
amounting to $2,425,000 and interest. <A 
syndicate of tenants is said to have made 
overtures to buy the property. 


Officers elected last month by the Hous- 
ton-Galveston Typothetae are: President, 
E. C. Wilson, Houston; first vice-president, 
W. J. Knapp, Galveston; second vice-presi- 
dent, D. J. McRaven, Houston; secretary, 


F. W. Erhard, Galveston. 


Mexican printers of San Antonio, Texas, 
last month formed a Spanish branch of the 
San Antonio Typographical Union. 


The Ada Evening News, Ada, Oklahoma, 
has installed a new Duplex perfecting press. 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 


Always On the Job 


Morris T. Davidson 
Mr. Davidson is president of the Louis- 
ville Typothetae and one of the hardest 
workers in the South, where he holds front 
rank among leaders in the printing industry. 


The Oklahoma Press Association will 
meet in Oklahoma City Friday and Satur- 
day, January 7 and 8. The annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held at El 
Reno, Oklahoma, May 13 and 14, at which 
time officers will be elected. 


Union printers in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
last month formed a social organization to 
be known as the Printers’ Progressive Club. 
John Wilson was elected temporary chair- 
man, and John Prechtel, acting secretary. 


John McParland, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, was a recent 
visitor in Little Rock, Ark. While there 
President McParland made the statement 
that “There is less unemployment among 
printers than in any other trade.” 


The Henry Current News is the new 
name for the old Henry Times, published 
at Henry, Ill. The publishers of the old 
“Times’—J. S. Burt & Son—have been 
succeeded by J. E. Carlson. The name was 
changed December 2. 


Brainerd, Minn., is to have a new maga- 
zine devoted to the summer resorts adjacent 
to that section of Minnesota. Publication 
will begin within the next month. The 
magazine will be known as “Minnesota 
Lakes.” 

The Call, Du Quoin, IIll., has installed a 


new web perfecting press. 


J. J. Benz, formerly superintendent of the 
Foley Railway Printing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, has joined R. S. Griggs in the 
formation of a new printing company in 
Parsons, Kansas. The company will be 
known as the Commercial Publishing Com- 
pany, and will take over the plant of Mr. 
Griggs in the Sun building. This will be 
greatly enlarged and a bindery added. 


The Hutchinson Office Supply and Print- 
ing Company, Hutchinson, Kansas, has pur- 
chased a new site for its printing plant in 
the 100 block on Avenue B east, south of 
Sylvan park, that city. The new site is 
132x185 feet. George Hausam, president 
of the firm, declares it is the intention of 
the company to erect a modern building, 
but the date is still uncertain. 


A state printing office is advocated for 
Iowa, to be established at the state college 
at Ames. The plant, if established, will be 
made a department of the state college and 
will also serve the purpose of a training 
school for those wishing to learn the art of 
printing. The movement is backed by the 
lowa Press Association. 


A new corporation to manufacture gas 
governors for typesetting machines was cap- 
italized last month in Utica, N. Y. The 
company will be known as the Partlow Cor- 
poration. Howard W. Partlow, machinist in 
the composing room of the Utica Daily 
Press, is inventor of the device and one of 
the incorporators. 


A new printing company, known as the 
“Southern Industrial Publishing Company,” 
was incorporated for $10,000 last month in 
Milledgeville, Ga. The company plans to 
carry on a general printing and publishing 
business, and will open offices in Macon, 
Augusta and Atlanta. 


The Dick Spicker Printing plant, Beards- 
town, Ill., located for several months on 
Washington street between Main and Sec- 
ond streets, last month moved to a new 
location on Main street. 


Equipment necessary to make a modern 
print shop of the plant at the Chillocco 
Indian school, Chillocco, Oklahoma, will be 
installed, according to Cato Sells, Indian 
commissioner. 

Fire last month caused a slight amount 
of damage to the plant of the Menasha 
Printing & Carton Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 

The Leader, Chariton, Iowa, has added 
an automatic feeder to its job plant, said 
to be the first in Lucas county. 


The Times-News Company, Connersville, 
Ind., is adding new equipment, and will 
move to a new location. 


I Can Satisfy You 


Print Better 
Last Longer 


—s— i your inks give you 
trouble, try Grady’s. 
His Chicago made 
inks will satisfy you. 


DINSE, PAGE & COMPANY 


ELECTROTYPERS 
725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 7185 


ROBERT F. GRADY CO. 
Mfrs. High-Grade Printing Inks 


Telephone Central 5068 


30-32 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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in Printers Appraisal 
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to LARGER | 1146 oar Block 


: PRINTING 
€ Stop waste in your Com- PLANTS 
posing Room. EXCLUSIVELY 
q A specialty concern such IVVDDOUINVIUEOOOUNVTHTEOQAVHAUEUUANUUODEUUOUUTU LULU 
as the MATHEWS TY PE- 

SETTING COMPANY, 

with a wide range of type Esiablished*rooe 
faces, both machine and 
hand, can handle your com- 
position more economically 


than you can possibly do it in 
your own shop. Endorsed by the Franklin-Ty pothetae of Chicago 


A Record of Twelve Consecutive Years 


in One Chicago Plant 


@ These daysacompositor’s || # 
weekly wage is a load to 

your overhead when not 
profitably employed. 


(We havcananyacnnsned 8 rontier Bond 


customers who are taking A Moderately Priced [Pole 
advantage of our service in Dried Bond Paper of 
this respect, and you can be Distinctive Value 


one of them. 


q Try it out for a month 
and we believe that you will | 
find a saving in your cost of TRADE @7 MARK 


production. SD, 
—————— 
Auto Deliveries to ANY PART of the City 
Sees 


MATHEWS LA SALLE PAPER CO. 


171-173 N. DEARBORN ST. 
Typesetting Company CHICAGO 
Linotype Ludlow  Lino-Tabular- Hand 


COMPOSITION Telephone Randolph 3640 
Harrison 4086-2083 626 Federal St. 


We Specialize in Bonds and Ledgers 


Please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


DETROIT 


W. C. Richards 


} R. E. McCoy last month bought out 
Thomas Walsh, junior partner in the firm 
of MeCoy-Walsh Printing Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and will run the plant under 
the name of the McCoy Printing Company 
in the future. Mr. Walsh left December 
20 for Los Angeles, where he will enter an- 
other line.of business. Mr. Walsh had been 
a member of the firm for six years. The 
business was founded originally by Mr. 


/ McCoy. 


Cost installations recently have been com- 
pleted for the Times Printing Company 
and Williams & Houghton, and installations 
are now in progress in the plants of M. V. 
Brown & Sons, L’Imprimerie Franco-Cana- 
dienne, Ltd., Ritter Printing Company, Lo- 
gan-Dale Printing Company, Presto Press. 
‘Standard Composition Company, Liberty 
Printing Company, Herald Printing Com- 
‘pany, Westcott Paper Products Company 
and Northwestern Printing Company, 


| December visitors to Detroit included 
Fred W. Gage, treasurer of the U. T. A.: 
Joseph A. Borden, former general secre- 
|tary; F. H. Bird, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations: Frank M. 
‘Sherman, director of the Bureau of Special- 
ized Branches; G. E, Phillips, field secre- 
‘tary of the sixth district; E. L. Davis, sec- 
jretary of the newly organized Montreal 
\Typothetae; George N. Voorhees, U. T. A., 
Chicago; Frank R. Wilke. Milwaukee; 
‘Fred High, editor of “Billboard.” 

Father Time left a new manager on the 
steps of the Typothetae-Franklin Associa- 
tion of Detroit, while he was leaving a new 
‘year on the front veranda of the world. 
| F. W. Randolph, after a nine months’ 
tenure, goes to Chicago to become field sec- 
retary of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, and Don V. Gerking, former director of 
the organization department of the U. T. Ay 
comes from Chicago to take the Detroit 
Hesk. Both have been unsparing in labor, 
accomplishments indicate. 

\ When Gerking took hold of the organiza- 
‘lon work at the Chicago office 50 associa- 
Hons were allied with the U. T. A. He has 
idded 80 in his administration. Seventy 
of the organizations founded or reorganized 
show annual local budgets totaling $525.- 
J00. The printing company membership 
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of the U. T. A. has increased in the same 
period from 3.127 to 5.100. Standard edu- 
cational the number of 2.700 
were sold, 700 weeks of cost system instal- 


courses to 


Don V. GERKING 


lation work done, and 1.200 cost systems 
were installed. 

One achievement of particular moment 
was the organization of Canadian cities. 
During the last six months of the Gerking 
regime associations were organized in Van- 
couver, Okanagan Valley and New West- 
minster, British Columbia; Toronto, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Quebec City. 
The Toronto and Montreal associations are 
the largest, the former with 87 member 
firms and Montreal with 78. 

Mr. Randolph has been responsible for 
the following progressive steps in his nine 
months’ Detroit residence: 

Launched a plan to procure, register and 
rotate apprentices by carrying an educa- 
tional campaign on the printing business 
into the schools. 

Increased active membership of the De- 
troit association from 81 to 106. 

Formed catalog and platen groups. 

Organized cost system class of 43 stu- 
dents. 

Started used machinery and paper ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Gerking’s place in Chicago is taken 
by J. W. Wallace, former secretary of the 
combined fifth and eighth districts of the 
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Fifty-six men and women joined a cost 
finding class organized December 9. 


\ reliable weather vane showing the way 
of the wind in the printing business in De- 
troit is provided by the following figures 
gathered by the Typothetae-Franklin Asso- 
ciation and plainly indicative that with 
business in general at a low ebb printing 
naturally is not going along as usual in 
Detroit at least. 

Apart from the printing trade, 79 manu- 
facturing companies of the city, which are 
allied with the Employers’ Association, and 
which claim to employ two-thirds of the 
working mechanics in Detroit, had an av- 
erage working force in March of 202,000. 
The same plants now announce that re- 
ductions over the intervening months have 
cut this force to a daily average of 122,121. 

In view of this fact—the circumstance 
that in the eight months’ period 79,879 men 
were thrown out of work leads one to as- 
sume that holiday stories telling of enor- 
mous sales by department stores was 
cooked-up optimism, in a measure, put out 
for their physchological effect. Crocodile 
tears, with reverse English. 

Thirty-five representative firms offered 
themselves as the basis for test in the 
Typothetae Association’s compilation of a 
labor index, and 21 firms provided the sta- 
tistics for a chargeable hour or sales index, 
The various firms in the census were of 
varying size and class of production. 

The labor index, showing the decreasing 
number of workers in the composing rooms, 
pressrooms and binderies of the 35 firms re- 
porting, follows: 

Composing Press 


Month— resm reom Bindery 
ADT eee ee 339 330 382 
MGV pa nee ee eae sl $21 386 
ATE ee arnt aot o2 319 3568 
JAY «eee ee 300 367 
ATIOUUS tye. Semele te 302 502 569 
September ....... 302 292 549 
October. 4anenwe 3504 276 325 
November Grae 278 257 316 


Nine of the firms reduced hours during 
November, the work-week being shaved 
from 48 to 41 hours. 

The sales index, showing the number of 
chargeable hours sold in each department 
by the firm’s co-operating in the investiga- 
tion, is: 


Hand Platen Cyl. Fold- Bind- Binad- 
Month comp. press press ing ery C ery D 


April .11,669 9,773 7,061 1,326 2,007 13,022 
May -11,961 10,167 7,562 1,359 2,151 13,885 
June -11,810 9,508 7,581 949 2,046 12,761 
July . 9,940 8,363 7,087 1,005 1,485 10,431 
August .10,487 8,504 7,924 1,041 1,710 11,499 
Sept. ...10.040 8379 6.350 1,549 2.427 9.615 
October... 8,761 7,004 5,331 1,181 1,005 6,902 


Job compositors of Detroit are asking a 
new wage scale of $60 a week, as against 
the prevailing wage of $44.55, and propo- 
nents and opponents of the increase are 
now being heard by Judge Thomas M. Cot- 
ter, as arbitrator, in municipal court. 


sTRACT BOND 


UNION 


PAPER &TWINE 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


POLE 
A fine paper of quality and good 


value, well made, strong, even in texture: 
has the snap and crackle that are necessary 


in a high grade bond. Used extensively for fine 
business stationery and commercial work. 


A paper that will help put across the message 
it carries. 


WE AUR OE Male Crliele GuAwN 


DRIED—WATERMARKED 


Its bright white and beautiful colors 
are very attractive. Carried in stock in 
regular sizes and weights with envelopes to 


match. Also Norfolk two-fold envelopes, 
20-Ib. and 24-lb., in white only. Also stocked in 
linen finish in white and blue—17x 22-20 and 
22x34-40, with envelopes to match. 


Des eke Ur ing 2S KeOR Re 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company’s 
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UNCLE SAM BOND 
‘‘The Bond of the Hour”’ 


The Best Bond Paper at 
its Price on the Market 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


Broadway 5712 275 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and WISCONSIN 


A survey of conditions in printing plants 
throughout the territory from Shawano to 
Gladstone and west as far as Iron Moun- 
tain, has been started by George B. Vier- 
ling, field representative of the U. T. A. 
The purpose will be to show the individual 
gains or losses during the past year in each 
plant. 


A new corporation, the Freeman Print- 
ing Company, has been organized in Wau- 
kesha to take over the three papers, the 
Freeman, Daily Herald, and Dispatch, un- 
der the name of The Freeman. This paper 
will be issued morning and evening. 


A resolution condemning the 44-hour 
week was passed at the meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Typothetae, held in Green 
Bay, January 4. President R. C. Meyer 
presided. The next meeting will be held 
February 1 at Manitowoc. 


The Wisconsin Inter-Collegiate Press as- 
sociation met in Milwaukee December 3 
and 4 as guests of Marquette university 
and Milwaukee-Downer college. Twelve 
state colleges and universities were repre- 


Fire last month caused $25,000 damage 
to the Milburn & Scott printing plant at 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Standing committees of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae, announced late last month, are 
as follows: 


CHARLES S8. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


Membership—George Bollow, Charles 
Dietas, Elmer Arnold, Lorin Blanchard, 


A. M. Muellner. Educational and Cost— 
Rudolph Haesseler, H. W. J. Meyer, Fred 
Voght, Nic. Meuser, H. H. Coleman, 
Charles Hayward. Sales Division—Ed. P. 
Hoyer, Carl Moebius, Rudolph Meisenheim- 
er, Charles Dietas, George Weber, Ferd. 
Aumueller, W. A. Greene. Credits and Col- 
lections—Carl Moebius, Harry Crandall, 
Charles Gillett, Oscar Loewenbach, Ed. 
Schmidt, George Bulfin. Trade Matters 
and Divisions—Charles Buehler, Silas Kort- 
meyer, Charles Dietas, Al. Braband, Wil- 


liam Heller. Publicity—F. G. Cramer, 
Charles Gillett, William H. Weber, 
Herman Beyer, Charles Hayward. Indus- 


trial Relations—Nic. Meuser, Ed. P. Hoyer, 
Fred Voght, A. V. Fitzgerald, Henry Towell, 
B. J. Cannon. Finance and Budget— 
Charles Gillett, Frank Wilke, Elmer Arnold, 
August Wetzel, Charles Buehler. Entertain- 
ments and Trade Exhibits—Oscar Loewen- 
bach, George Bollow, Charles Heinrichs, 
Carl Moebius, Al. Braband, Frank Van de 
Kamp, Herbert Fuhry, Fred Vogt.  Statis- 
tical—Carl Moebius, H. W. J. Meyer, Her- 
man Brumder, Henry Wheeler. Legislative 
—F. G. Cramer, Frank Wilke, Charles 
Dietas, Ed. Meisenheimer, Rudolph Haesse- 
ler. Price Book—Charles Dietas, E. C. 
Wilson, Alonzo Fowle, Jr., Robert Burton, 
Charles Radtke. Business Counsel—W. A. 
Greene, George Moss, Paul Hammersmith. 


The December meeting of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae was held at the Hotel Pfister, 
December 7, with Charles Gillett presiding. 
Speakers included Charles Dietas, President 
M.-C. Rotier, Frank R. Wilke, H. C. 
Berndt, Fond du Lac, vice president of the 
Fox River Valley Typothetae; W. N. Tracy, 
secretary of the same organization, and 
Oscar Loewenbach. 


Committees appointed last month by 
President R. C. Meyer, of the Fox River 
Valley Typothetae, to carry on the work for 
the next year, are composed as follows: 

Cost Committee—H. C. Berndt, Fond du 
Lac, chairman; J. Kolde, Appleton; John 
Stuebe, Green Bay, and J. S. Brandt, of 
Manitowoc. 

Industrial Relations Committee—H. Mas- 
sey, Green Bay, chairman; A. E. Schaar, 
Fond du Lac, and Rudolph Hoffman, Osh- 
kosh. 

Publicity and  Advertising—E. W. 
Schmitz, Fond du Lac, chairman; Miss 
C. A. Bloom, of Neenah, and Don Little, 
of Menasha. 

Entertainment Committee—Clara Gegler, 
Green Bay, chairman; C. Roemer, Apple- 
ton; George Harrington, Oshkosh; F. C. 
Klebs, Fond du Lac; Ed McMurchie, of 
Neenah, and W. F. Brandt, of Manitowoc. 


After May 1 the commercial and job 
printing plants of Kenosha will go on the 
44-hour week basis. Newspaper plants will 
remain on the 48-hour week schedule. Re- 
cent demands for increased wages made by 
Kenosha Typographical Union were com- 
promised at a meeting of the union held 
December 15. The compromise carries with 
it an increase, but not in proportion to the 
demands of the workers. 


The “Sick Print Shop” will be presented 
to Milwaukee printers within the next few 
weeks by the same cast of Chicago printers 
that presented the play in Chicago, St. 
Louis, New York and Detroit. The exact 
date will be set within a few days. 


Manitowoc will be the scene of the first 
annual meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Typothetae to be held early in March. 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS ROLLER CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
and ‘Vablet Composition 


LLL 


Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We will have to admit that you have the 
goods—the Price List is splendid. 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


322 West Washington Street 


CHICAGO 


Marforff Printing Co., Brownsville, Pa. 


RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 


Over nine thousand 
Pui tersmsaveluc 
same thing. 

Write for our guarantee offer 


Porte Publishing Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
TORONTO, CANADA 


We would not want to get along without your 


service. 


Arthur 8. MaCay, Galena, Kansas. 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 
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I Can Satisfy 
You on 


TUDIUNVAAUUUUODUUUUOUEVOAAUANUVTNNNANNUIUUUITAIU 


-BLOMGREN 
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BROS&GO 


a ee ere 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 
NIGKELTYPERS 
LEAD MOULD 
PROGESS 


512 SHERMAN S57 
CHICAGO 
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The Beauty and Charm 
of KING 
Dependable Offset 


melt down the natural “resistance” felt 
toward the printed message. The use 
of this stock wins royal compliments 
for the printer and lithographer who 
recommends it to his big customer. 


Stock, trimmed four sides and packed in 
cases, is carried at the mill, as follows— 


White 
25x538—50, 60, 70, SO, 100, 120 
28x42—74, 86, 99, 124, 149 
32x44—89, 104, 119, 148, 178 
38x50—100, 120, 140, 160, 200, 240 
India 
25x38—60, SO 
28x42— 74, 99 
32x44—89, 119 
Lithographed samples on request 


King Paper Company «©  TENBGRAVING CELELDIRONVeE 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. Led 727 SO. DEARBORN ST.- OPPOSITE POLK ST. DEPUT HICA 
le! HARRISON 36 ALL DEPARTMENTS ay 


LINOTYPE 
MONOTY PE 
M AK E-U P 


Call for Representative 


Geo.C. Jager. 


Fee A SER SS TA, ¢ 5s ° 6 : 

oes SOQ.DEARBORN 
yb. TYPESET TING Street. 
7, CHICAGO ILL. HARRISON 
ak“, “6008: 
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NNOUNCING the removal 
S| of Pontiac Electrotype 
« J Foundry from 445 Plymouth 
«| Court tothe tenth floor, 727 
«| South Dearborn Street,in 
«the same building where the 
«Main Office and other Pontiac 


«Departments are located. 
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~ Modern Installation, improved 
__ working conditions,additional 
Floor space, equipped to do any 
and all kinds of electrotyping 
For either flat or curved plate 
|| printing. 

Chicago's Most Modern 
Electrotype Foundry. 
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Art - Engraving - Commenaik 
Photography - Elect rotypins 
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Do us a favor—tell the advertiser you saw his ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Engdahl Bindery 


x ar ; aa a . [icy . a 
Edi tion Book Bi nders Ee It’s our business to furnish 
a | et ates tee m7 plates, electrotype or nick- 
< . apie WLITMARC of Boy eltype. We've got to give 
412-420 Orleans Sti eet, CHICAGO So you satisfaction in quality 


V : 
Just Across the New Franklin-Orleans Bridge ON and service. Let's show you. 


il Telephone Harrison 6062 
Telephone Main 4928 i) ip or call on 


“Books Bound by Us are Bound Schroeder Bros. Company 
: ectrotypers «and « Nickeltypers 


to Satisfy’ >. 120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago 


SS 
Elbow Grease 
or ITSO 


Make it easy for the man who does the 
pressroom “‘washup”’ and save money at the 
same time. 


One customer says ‘‘The best hard ink remover 
we have ever seen.’’ Another says ‘“‘The only 


Intelligent PR eee to aepani 
Typesetting | : 


for Printers 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ITSO removes the dry ink quickly and well. 

Voull A pene oe Also adds to the life of the rollers. 

See Gr : ITSO is $3.00 per gal. $2.85 in 5-gallon lots. 
3 Fs ervice Trial order—Convenient quart can prepaid any- 

where in the U. S. $1.00. Pin $1.00 bill to your 

letterhead, write ITSO. We’ll know. Send today. 

You will be pleased. 


Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


Itso Products Company 
DEPARTMENT F 
1255 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGORIEE: 


SQLARE CORNERS /NS/IDE —= 


Smooth 


ee Challenge 
/Pressed Steel: Galleys 


The Single-Piece, All-Purpose Steel Galley 


They are made in all standard job, 


news and mailing sizes, including the 
new size 13-ems plus 1 pt. and 261%4-ems 
d plus 2 pts. for newspaper work. These latter 


SEADED LOGE 


Accurate, Durable b sizes can be furnished with Challenge Non- 
Strong, Light and Economical i Removable or Removable Galley Locks. 


EE aa ee, srs ee 
A SAMPLE GALLEY will be cheerfully sent prepaid for The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


€xamination to anyone interested. Write us or any dealer in 


Printers’ Supplies — Mention this Ad. CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells St. NEW YORK, 71 W. 23d St. 


Patronize Ben Franklin Monthly advertisers. The quality of their merchandise is unequaled. 


Chicago Lowest Price Brief Printing 
Center in the United States 


By WILLIAM GC. HOLLISTER, President Champlin Law Printing Company 


SURVEY recently made by Secretary Frank M. 
Sherman, of the Law Printers’ Division of the 
United Typothetae of America, revealed the 
fact that Chicago has higher wage scales for 
the various classes of printing house workmen necessary 
to produce lawyers’ abstracts and briefs than any com- 
peting city in the Middle West. 

Another fact brought out in bold relief by the survey 
is that the selling price of briefs in Chicago—$1.50 a 
page—is lower than prevails in cities paying from one- 
fourth to one-third less wages than Chicago is paying. 

It is not so long ago that many Chicago printing con- 
cerns accepted orders for briefs and abstracts, turning 
them out with miscellaneous catalogues and booklets, 
with but little regard to production costs. The selling 
price per page was a fairly well-defined figure, and few 
printers questioned it. 


But with the advent of cost accounting methods one 


printer after another discovered that briefs could not be 
printed in plants doing a general line of work except at 
a distinct loss, varying in amount according to the vol- 
ume of the work handled. 

Brief printing then took its place as one of the spe- 
cialized features of the industry, and today no general 
printer attempts to produce this class of work, nor could 
he do so profitably if the selling price was twice what it is. 

Less than a half dozen Chicago houses now print 
briefs; several of these can turn out a thousand pages a 
day. The nature of the work is such that two shifts of 
Linotype operators are required most of the year, and 
three shifts part of the time. Copy in the late afternoon, 
bound copies to be filed with court clerks before nine 
o’clock next morning, frequently necessitate complete 
working forces every hour of the twenty-four. 

The composition is done by the piece, and several 
operators in the Champlin plant, a section of the Lino- 
type division of which illustrates this article, frequently 
have weekly “strings” measuring more than 400,000 ems. 


== / fo) 
Sound-proof booths for proofreaders, close to the type- 
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setting machines, help to eliminate lost time between 
machines and presses. Automatic equipment feeds great 
pigs of metal to the machines, and molten lead flows 
through other devices constantly, casting material for 
“spacing out” the made-up pages before they are printed. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Law 
Printers’ Division of the U. T. A., has been called by 
Chairman Theodore Hawkins, of Hawkins & Loomis, for 
January 10 at Chicago; W. Fred Barnard, of Barnard & 
Miller, and the writer are the other Chicago members of 
the committee. Unless plans can be carried out for 
obtaining the co-operation of the courts and the bar asso- 
ciations in the movement to standardize the sizes and 
styles of briefs and abstracts, seiling prices must be 
advanced at least 25 per cent, and even then Chicago’ 
litigants will be paying less for their briefs, considering: 
Chicago’s high wage scales, than those of any large city. 
in the country. 


Vitality Like an Imdian’ 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 


Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers | 


| 


and insure yourself against Roller | 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
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LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Lightweight Papers 
Embossed Papers 


Also carry a general line of 
papers in stock including 


BONDS : INDEX BRISTOLS 
WRITINGS : LEDGERS 


Telephone Wabash 3342 


CHICAGO 


620 South Wabash Ave. 


I 
—_ The Money Saving Service 
i 


LLOYDS APPRAISAL. 


| Branches: Cleveland, Detroit, Memphis, Pittsburgh, St. Louis | 


ele) 
APPRAISAL y 
. COMPANY / 


CHICAGO 
USL. 


PREACH PROSPERITY! 
Say it Seriously. IT IS NO Joke. 
We have—*® States with LIMITLESS possibilities. 


105 Million People with money—much money 
They must eat. They must be housed. They must drink. | 
They must be amused. They must wear clothes and shoes. 


ALL THIS TAKES MONEY. Many Billions! 


Prosperity depends on Money Circulation. Keep Your Head 
ool, Your Feet Warm, and Your Money in Circulation. 
Nothing Matters: But Cold Feet: 


DON’T BET AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Pessimism Never Wins 


TIMES WILL BE GOOD 


COMPANY 


Transportation Building, CHICAGO 


and Des Moines 


TRADE 
COMPOSITION 


MAKE-UP LOGK-UP 
ADSETTING 

Advertisements 

Tabular Work 


Ruled Forms 


Job Work 


Publications 
Catalogues 
Pamphlets 
Books 


Elrod Leads, Slugs and Rule 


HILAL 


COUNT TENG OF} Sits, Ee Raval Gale 
Auto Delivery 


HUNAN 


Perfection Linotyping Co. 
720 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6257-6258 


New Lines Recently Added 


ANTIQUARIAN COVER 
Ripple Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—10 COLORS 
ARTLOVERS’ COVER 


Vellum Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—9 COLORS 


ARVEN COVER 
Plate Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—5 COLORS 


PATRICIAN COVER 
Crash Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—8 COLORS 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFFICE 


James Waite Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


Master Craftsmen Require Fine Tools 


HE mists of evening were settling down on a great 

city, street lights twinkled and electric signs sparkled 
and flashed above and on all sides as the pleasure-bent 
crowds moved steadily on—a constant stream of human- 
ity. Here and there, leisurely drifting with the human 
mass drinking in the sights and sounds so dear to every 
city dweller and so novel to the rustic, moved the prom- 
enaders with no particular objective in mind—merely 
going some place. 

Ahead, the stream of humanity swerves to the right; 
our progress is blocked by a large crowd which has gath- 
ered around a lone individual. He stands on the steps 
with his back against the wall of a great, gray stone pub- 
lic building; in his hands is a violin. His hat rests on the 
step beside his feet—he is blind. He commences to play 
and the strains that reach our ears are of the soul stirring 
“Marseilles.” He plays on, choosing selections from our 
famous operas and compositions of the great masters. 


He possesses talent and handles his bow with the skill 
and technique seldom surpassed on the concert stage but 
as he endeavors to attain the crescendos, as he strives for 
expression, where expression is most wanted, his instru- 
ment refuses to respond to the manipulations of his 
skilled fingers and trained brain. His is a cheap violin. 
It was never made for any purpose other than the fiddling 
of a mediocre musician. 


We learn he is from Russia and has been a rising con- 
certist. His skill has evoked the applause of the most 
appreciative audiences of his native land prior to first, 
blindness, and later, sickness overtaking him. Now he 
is grateful for the nickels and dimes that are cast into 
his hat. And, as we consider the sad plight of the 
master violinist and the cheap violin, another thought 
flashes into our minds— of a_ printer, perhaps you 
know, once noted for his fine work, now considered 
merely good. This printer is clever with ideas, knows 
his business from A to Z and has produced many excel- 
lent pieces of printed matter. However, competition of 
the keenest nature has caused him to seek business that 
requires close figuring and low bids. Like most printing 
huyers who demand a low price on their printing, his 
customers have little idea as to the processes involved in 
producing their printed matter, of the value of the proper 
paper to be utilized. To such buyers, paper is merely 
paper. They are incompetent to judge a printing job by 
its final appearance. 
They don’t consider how much better the job might have 
appeared had it been printed on the proper paper, how 
much clearer the details of their halftones and line cuts 
would have been portrayed and how much more goods a 
well-printed catalog would have sold. 


A good judge of printing would have detected the dif- 
ference. It would have been the violinist and the cheap 
fiddle all over again. 


A master craftsman must have fine tools with which 
to produce. Technique; talent, skill—matter little if he 
lacks the essential means with which to interpret them 
to his audience. The continual striving for the proper 
interpretation on an instrument that fails to respond, 
eventually causes discouragement and he sinks down, 
down, down, to failure and oblivion. 


—Diem & Wing Chats. 


If it looks good, that is sufficient. 


Printers Aren’t the Only Ones 


I KNOW A MAN 

Who thinks Printers are Crazy 

And just to prove They are Crazy 
Whenever he needs Any printing 

He writes to Half a dozen Printers 

And Asks them to Quote. 

The other Day he had a Job 

And So as usual he wrote for Bids. 

The Lowest bid was 

One Hundred and Sixty-five Cents 

And the Highest Bid was 

One dollar and Ninety Cents. 

He Spent Twelve cents for postage 

In getting His bids And 

He spent Three Cents For his Envelopes 
And he Spent Four Cents for his Writing Paper 
And he paid Eighteen Dollars a week to the 
Clerk who wrote letters and Licked Stamps. 
And So 

He sent the Job to the Lowest 

Bidder who bid One-sixty-five, 

But It Cost Him Two-fourteen. 

I THANK YOU. —A Printer’s Devil. 
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Books on Advertising 
eee the advertising department of our com- 


pany receives letters asking for a list of good books 
on advertising. Thinking there may be other readers of 
The Informant who would like this information we ap- 
pend a list of volumes selected by Professor George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, head of the Advertising and Marketing 


Department of New York University, who is a recognized — 


author on advertising subjects: 


“Advertising, Its Principles and Practice,” by Tipper, 


Hotchkiss, Hollingworth and Parsons. 
“Advertising as a Business Force,” by Paul T. Cher- 
ington. 
“Making Type Work,” by Benjamin Sherbow. 
“The Psychology of Advertising,” by Walter D. Scott. 
“The Theory of Advertising,” by Walter D. Scott. 
“How to Advertise,” by George French. 
“Writing an Advertisement,” by S. Roland Hall. 


“Advertising and Selling,” by Harry L. Hollingworth. — 


“Typography of Advertisements,” by Gilbert P. Farrar. 


“The Business of Advertising,” by Ernest Elmo Cal- | 
kins.—The Informant, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Fran- 


ClSCO. 


Cost of Printing 
PENG must accomplish! 


If it fails to sell the © 


thing it was intended to sell, it is expensive printing— ~ 


no matter how low the price. Which brings us to the 
question of cheap printing. How does the customer as- 
certain if printing is cheap? Not by his printer’s esti- 
mate, for that tells him nothing. He has to wait for 
the returns to come in. 
turns, can he base the cost of his printing. And if it 
hasn’t produced, he has paid a pretty price, even tho 
it be the lowest price—The Marked Page, Smith-Brooks 
Ptg. Co., Denver. 


| 


On returns, and only on re — 
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At a meeting held recently at Kitchener, 
Ont., and which was attended by a large 
number of master printers from western 
Ontario, the inauguration of a U. T. A., cen- 
sus and survey was discussed and decided 


upon. The printers in that district have 
long felt the need of an association to ad- 
yance their interests, and hearing of the 
excellent work being done by the Toronte 
Typothetae, asked members of the branch in 
this city to attend and explain the opera- 
tion of the Three-Year Plan. Among those 
who addressed the meeting were Q. B. 
Henderson, president of the Toronto asso- 
ciation; J. C. Acton, a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the U. T. A., and Secretary 
Knowlton. It is expected that the survey 
will be commenced within a couple of 
weeks. ee 


Brigdens, Limited, lithographers and 
printers, Richmond street, Toronto, has 
taken over the second floor of its own 


building, the entire establishment now be- 
ing given over to the firm’s operations. 
Brigdens, Limited, is probably now the 
largest lithographing and printing institu- 
tion in the Dominion, and with recent in.- 
provements is in a position to handle every 
department of art, engraving and the prini- 
ing crafts. This year the company, carry- 
ing out its profit-sharing plan, added six 
members of its executive staff to the com- 
pany. These include the sales manager, 
accountant, printing superintendent and 
others. Among the new machinery just in- 
stalled is a Kelly press and two Miehle 
presses with automatic feeders. 


The cost finding classes, which are being 
held each week in connection with the To- 
ronto Typothetae, are coming to the most 
interesting stages, where the various forms 
and their uses are being taken up and ex- 
plained. The members are taking a deep 
interest in this branch of the work, and 
already marked progress has been recorded. 
Cost finding classes have been in existence 
for several weeks with an attendance of 
85. When these are completed the organ- 
ization will be ready to go ahead with the 
estimating courses. These will be made up 
of students from various firms in the city, 
including printing salesmen. The Toronto 
branch has already put in 45 cost finding 
systems in city offices where no standard 
system had been used. 


William Hitchen, one of Toronto’s old- 
time printers, is dead at the age of 69 
years. He came to Toronto thirty-eight 
years ago from England, where he worked 
in practically every shop on the island, fol- 
lowing his vocation as a printer. He spent 
most of the later years of his life on the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, and was beloved 
by the printing craft in the city. 


Two additional experienced cost men 
have been secured by the Toronto Typothe- 
tae for two months, together with two 
bookkeepers to assist in the upkeep of 
cost systems in the smaller shops. These, 
with the present staff, will make a total of 
six cost men. Mr. Fillmore, the head cost 
man of the U. T. A., has just completed a 
week’s work in Toronto. 


The United Press, Ltd., Pearl street, To- 
ronto, which recently moved from Jordan 
Street into more commodious quarters, has 
just added a loose leaf manufacturing plant 
to its equipment. 
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The Toronto Typothetae, representing ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the payroll and 
production of the printing industry in To- 
ronto, presented its case for fiscal reform 
in the interests of the industry at a meet- 
ing of the Dominion Tariff Commission in 
Toronto late last month, claiming that the 
Canadian printing industry has been won- 
derfully developed through tariff protec- 
tion. The association contends that the 
retention of a strong tariff is essential if 
the business is to continue to prosper. 

It was stated that the industry felt that 
the tariff generally is satisfactory, but in 
some points it is not only unjust to the 
printer, but is not producing the revenue it 
might. Where the 15-cent-per-pound rate, 
as it applies to Item 178, affords a fair pro- 
tection as in prewar days, before the abnor- 
mal increase in the cost of paper (ap- 
proximately 300 per cent), and labor, it 
does not now, nor does it produce the 
revenue it would were the duty ad valorem. 

“Another vital weakness with the print- 
ers,’ stated the brief, “is that a serious 
injustice to the industry exists in Canada 
in consequence of the lack of a regulation 
demanding an imprint showing the country 
of origin on all printed matter coming 
into Canada, particularly since a_ similar 
regulation applies on printed matter going 
into the country of our greatest competitor, 
the United States.” Some $9,000,000 
worth of printed matter was imported 
from the United States last year. 

“No duty could possibly be levied to 
sufficiently protect the Canadian printing 
industry and its workmen from the almost 
sure invasion of the German and Japanese 
printed product. The German _ printer’s 
wage on the basis of Canadian money, 
after adjusting to cover exchange, is about 
50 cents per day, as compared with $6 per 
day paid the Canadians. The Japanese 
daily wage also equals about 50 cents per 
day in Canadian money. The Japanese are 
already, owing to this favorable wage cost, 
securing considerable business in western 
Canada, and are the source of unfair com- 
petition. 

“Our greatest protection would be to 
have it clearly indicated on each article 
printed or lithographed, ‘Made in Ger- 
many or ‘Made in Japan. We feel it 
only fair to the Canadian public that they 
should know the facts pertaining to its 
origin. Such a regulation, we feel, would 
afford us a very safe protection.” 


A new lithographing business has been 
started at 23 Pearl street, Toronto, by the 
Miller Lithographing Co., Ltd. The head 
of the company is Herbert Miller, formerly 


’ sales manager of the Copp, Clarke Com- 


pany, Ltd., Toronto. An up-to-date litho- 
graphing and photo-engraving plant is be- 
ing installed. 


Twenty-five members of the Lithograph- 
ers Union, employed at the Mortimer Com- 
pany’s plant, at Ottawa, are out on strike, 
claiming that they should receive a 20 per 
cent increase, similar to that granted lithog- 
raphers in other cities of Ontario. 


rz 
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Toronto Printers 


Ben Franklin Monthly gives 
You the Best News of Your 
Home City. 

Canadian Subscriptions the 
same rate as for the United 
States. Two dollars a Year. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW!!! 
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According to Lionel Bell, one of Toron- 
to’s best known printers, who is investigat- 
ing the apprenticeship situation in the 
printing industry, for the local branch of 
the Typographical Union, unless more ap- 
prentices are taken on, in two years’ time 
there will not be enough young printers 
available to meet the demands of the trade. 
He visited every print shop in Toronto in 
his efforts to get the apprenticeship busi- 
ness down to a practical basis, and in three 
of the largest establishments not a single 
apprentice was found on the payroll. The 
reason was invariably given by the foreman 
that they had other jobs that took up all 
their time, and they found it impossible to 
devote the necessary attention to the train- 
ing of beginners in the trade. In most 
cases, it was stated, the firms found it 
cheaper to employ journeymen who knew 
how to do things than to waste time on ap- 
prentices. As the situation exists at pres- 
ent it would appear from Mr. Bell’s inves- 
tigations that the boy is simply put out 
into the printshop to pick up what knowl- 
edge he can with very little coaching by 
the foreman. In short, the lad is left to 
shift for himself with the result that he 
loses interest, becomes discouraged and 
leaves his job. A few shops were found 
where an interest was being taken in the 
boy, and where a real effort was being 
made to turn him out as a printer 

The investigation arose through a meet- 
ing of a committee from the employers and 
employes at which the complaint was made 
that too many “half-baked” printers were 
being turned out, and it is now proposed 
to make a thorough survey of the situation 
to see if matters cannot be improved along 
this line. It is proposed to introduce a 
card index system whereby the work of the 
apprentice will be checked up on the basis 
of good, bad and indifferent, the foreman 
filling in the cards which will be examined 
by the committee, the unpromising mate- 
rial weeded out and the promising ad- 
vanced. It is argued that if the appren- 
tices are looked after it will redound to the 
advantage of the employer and the craft 
generally, and to the welfare of the boy, 
whose card record will show whether he 
will ever become a printer or whether he 
should be shifted to some other line of 
work. 


The firm of Westman & Baker, which 
has served Canadian printers since 1875, 
has been reorganized and incorporated by 
Walter J. Johnston, who is the manager 
and one of the principal shareholders in 
the new company, as Westman & Baker, 
Limited. The company will carry on the 
old business of building printers’ and book- 
binders’ machinery. The offices are at 165 
Adelaide street, west. 

An exceedingly fine piece of printin has 
just been put out by Rous & Mann, Lim- 
ited, designers and printers, Simcoe street. 
Toronto. It is an enlargement in colors of 
a small black-and-white photo print of a 
bouquet of asters, the enlargement, in beau- 
tiful natural colors being reproduced along 
with the original photo. The folder, which 
has been sent out to the firm’s customers, 
is designed to call attention to the wonder- 
ful possibilities of color printing for com- 
mercial uses. The text says, “The ability 
to reproduce your goods, whether merchan- 
dise, food products, textiles, wood or met- 
als, in full and realistic colors, will en- 
hance greatly the selling value in your ad- 
vertising. The one great attribute to suc- 
cess in the production of outstanding color 
work is the attention given to arrange- 
ment and artistic and forceful display. Ex- 
perience, artistic judgment and a thorough 
understanding of the selling appeal of the 
picture are necessary to obtain the result.” 


An Exemplar of Excellence in Engraving 
and Hlectrotyping 


N THE great world of business the necessity of ex- 
cellence is ever foremost in the calculations of the 
men at the head of affairs, and in the execution of 
their orders those in their employ must partake of 

the spirit of their superiors in endeavoring to accomplish 
in their labors the best results possible. In these days of 
great achievements the paramount essential in the strug- 
ele for success in any undertaking is excellence. To 
succeed one must excel. This is a fact universally rec- 
ognized in all lines of work and study, and one that loses 
none of its weight or importance through constant repe- 
tition. It is well couched in the words of Elbert Hub- 
bard: “If a man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” This axio- 
matic utterance embodies the wisdom of ripe experi- 
ence, and is as fittingly applicable to a business com- 
pany or corporation as to an individual. The truth 
of it finds exemplification in the conduct of many 
large establishments in which are wrought out de- 
vices and implements used in producing works of litera- 
ture and art, and its impress may be found in the efforts 
of a majority of the multitude of the toilers for world 
progress. In substantiation of this assertion may be 
cited the achievements and success of one of Chicago’s 
great enterprises. 


A Perfectly Planned Plant 
The Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co., 701 to 725 


South Dearborn street, Chicago, whose establishment has 
come to be widely recognized as one of the largest, best 
equipped and most reliable of its kind in the world, is a 
striking exemplar of all that is excellent in conduct and 
execution—in system and operation. Founded in 1886, it 
has, by the integrity of its methods and the superiority of 
its work, attained an incomparable eminence in its 
sphere of service, and in its contributions to the advance- 
ment of scientific art production in printing it has en- 
riched the world-history of engraving and electrotyping. 
The foundation rock of this company’s success is its close 
adherence to the principle of unvarying promptness in 
filling its orders—its absolute dependability in the mat- 
ter of time—and its ability to meet all requirements in 
quantity and quality. The immensity of its space and 
the infinity of its facilities enable it readily to assimilate 
and satisfy the largest and most exacting demands upon 
its resources and furnish at a minimum of cost the high- 
est grade of work producible. 

The entire establishment of the Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Co. is laid out on one floor, 80 feet wide 
and 300 feet long, and no time is lost in running up and 
down stairs. The wisdom of this arrangement is apparent 
in the operation of the company’s system, which is the 
outgrowth of rare judgment and foresight. All its equip- 
ment is installed with careful attention to the expedition 
of its work and the economizing of space. The various 
departments are lined out in the respective order of their 
succession in the different stages of operation, and as the 
visitor passes from one to another he is impressed with 
the nicety of methodical detail. Everything is “as handy 
as a pocket in a shirt.” All parts of the work that re- 
quire daylight are done on benches along the windows, 
front and back, affording 600 feet of excellent light, and 
the machines that operate under artificial light are in- 


-resources of this company are as limitless as its name- 
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stalled throughout the middle length of the building, 
The machinery is all operated by individual motors fur- 
nished with power by mammoth dynamos, one of which 
is always held in reserve for emergencies and additional 
power, when necessitated. Irom stage to stage through- 
out, each department is complete and compact and con- 
stantly kept in the best of order and condition and is 
ever at work upon the ceaseless flow of orders that pour 
into the offices of the Globe Company. 

Entering the business offices, one immediately is greeted 
by an atmosphere of get-thereness which bespeaks potency 
in action and begets in the seeker for service a feel- 
ing of confidence, yet there is not the slightest indication 
of haste or confusion. “Clock-work” expresses fittingly 
the perfect order of operation apparent in every depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

The visitor is taken first into the art department, 
wherein the “new idea,” in the hands of the magicians 
of ink and color, of whom the Globe company has a 
large staff, takes shape and hue and is sent along on its 
journey from the picture stage to that of the finished 
plate. It goes into the photographic department, wherein 
are numerous great cameras, each, when in operation, 
under the glare of electric are lights of tremendous 
power. These also are located in the central portion of 
the plant, which is best suited to the “dark-rooms,” of 
which there are a suitable number conveniently at hand 
for the preparation of the negatives, these, in turn, going 
along to the stripping, printing and etching departments, 
in which they are placed in agitated baths of chemicals 
to eat out all portions of the metal plates save the sur- 
face lines. 

Halftones From Pictures 


In the list of its productions the Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Co. specializes in artistic designs; pen and 
wash drawings; photographic retouching; plain and 
vignetted halftones; zinc etchings and color plates; 
photo-lithograph transfers for stone or offset printing; 
wood and metal engravings; wax process maps, headings 
and rule work; copper and nickel-steel wax and lead 
mould electrotypes; book and catalog plates, and adver- 
tising matter of every description. 

From a sketch or any copy furnished, the Globe com- 
pany can make any kind of drawing, any style of en- 
graving, or any number of electrotype plates, and, be it 
known and remembered, at right prices. In fact, the 
implies, and wherever the “Globe” is known it is rec- 
ognized as a symbol of excellence and a guarantee of 
fair and square dealing. 

Beginning with the production of halftones, the first 
step in the procedure is taken from the photographs or 
wash drawings. The average quality of copy furnished 
the engraver is of a grade far below that desired by the 
customer. This fact makes it apparent that it is neces- 
sary to improve the copy generally handed in to work 
from, in doing which the skilled artist is called into 
service, and his work of improving the copy neces- 
sarily produces in the engraver’s proof a decided differ- 
ence from the imperfect copy furnished. When photo- 
graphs are retouched or wash drawings are made by the 
Globe company’s artist, their fineness, texture, detail 
and contrast are brought out in the halftones, as is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of pictures of machinery 


used in catalogs, in which the vignette finish lends addi- 
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tional class and beauty. Nothing in advertising litera- 
ture is so essential in this picture-reading age as high- 
class, eloquent illustrations. One may not read as he 
runs unless the tale is told with a picture. Therefore. 
it is advisable to use good cuts and plenty of them. 


Electros From Halftones 


In its production of electrotypes from halftones, the 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co. takes first rank among 
all its competitors in its line. For fine illustrations in 
combination with type matter nothing is producible in 
the plate-making line that can surpass them, and, in the 
educated opinion of experts, it would be difficult to find 
any that equal them in tone and quality. As an evidence 
of the sterling character of Globe electrotypes, may be 
presented the fact that the company makes electrotype 
plates with a 100 per cent printing quality. In this 
work it employs a particular appliance evolved by itself, 
the only one of its kind in the world. By this process 
the company has made from a 200-line halftone an elec- 
trotype that reproduces a perfect print of the original, 
losing none of its sharpness, depth, or detail. When it 
is understood that 200-line halftones are generally con- 
sidered too fine for electrotyping, it may be seen what an 
extraordinary demonstration of quality this really is. 
This assertion may surprise some users of cuts who never 
have investigated the manufacture of theni. To any such, 
a visit to the Globe establishment is cordially invited, 
where they will receive convincing proof. 

A particularly fine line of work done by the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Co. is its wax engravings from 
which electrotype plates are made. It is hardly conceiv- 
able, even to a person familiar with engraving, what can 
be accomplished in fine-line work by the wax process. 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
- Nickelstee] Globetypes’are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


Telephone, Harrison 5260 5261 - 526: AY 


THE NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE”’ 


It brings out in exquisite clearness the hair-like lines of 
delicate rule work. Cross lines, which invariably are 
disjointed and uneven in the best efforts of the most ex- 
pert and careful printer, by it are produced without flaw, 
and the most ethereal shading of a figure or letter is pro- 
duced with consummate nicety and accuracy. This is 
manifested in the fine specimens which may be seen in the 
daily output of the art rooms of the Globe company s 
establishment. For the production of letterheads, bill- 
heads, program illuminations and the class of work which 
calls for delicate tracery, the wax engraving is pre-emi- 
nently superior to any other process. Electrotype plates 
from these engravings are accounted the best method of 
producing lithographic effect in letter-press printing. 
In map work, mechanical and architectural diagrams, 
script and short-hand plates also, the wax engraving is 
the best method of production. 


Personnel of the Company 


The men who are at the head of the Globe Engraving 
& Electrotype Co. are widely known among publishers, 
printers and allied industries, and individually have high 
standing in the business community of Chicago, and are 
vital factors in a company that has the confidence and 
esteem of a host of out-of-town patrons as well as that 
of a large and growing clientele in the city. These men 
have given the best years of their lives to the upbuilding 
of this great establishment, in doing which they have 
builded for themselves a memorial of lasting recognition 
among the business men of our great city as exemplars 
of conscientious and progressive citizenship. The officers 
are: President, Frank Nahser; vice-president, John 
Nahser; secretary, L. F. Moeng; treasurer, Geo. H. Bene- 
dict; sales manager, Oscar Nahser. 
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used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration 
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rinting Machinery 


New and Used Machinery for 
Newspapers - Folding Box Manufacturers 


HARRIS & WALKER 


Bookbinders and Finishers 
TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


Printers - 
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Cylinder Presses 
Two-Rev. and Drum 


Platen Presses 
Automatic Presses 
Lee 2-Rev. Presses 
Proof Presses 

Bag Presses 

Paper Cutters 
Automatic Cutters 
Lever Cutters 


Cylinder Cutting and 
Creasing Presses 


Flat Cutters and Creasers 
Folders 

Stitchers 

Punching Machinery 
Embossers 


Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Goods 


Complete Printing Outfits 


Shops 
215-23 West 
Congress Street 


INDEXING 
DIE CUTTING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 
CREASING 


Shop Phone 
Harrison 1474 


PUNCHING 
EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Examine Our Line of 
New and Used Machinery 
and Outfits 
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Prompt Service at Right Prices Sie Our Clos itid ee 


Telephone Franklin 2101 
167 W. Monroe St. 


Phone: 
HARRISON 6888, 
6889 


Chicago 


What Counts 


bee gained by productive efforts comes first. 


Organization follows, so that the 
specialists in each line and depart- 
ment shall work harmoniously and 
without the loss that is inevitable 
through friction. 


The machinery and tools required 
are those that allow the skillful work- 
men to get the very best possible 
results in printing, and that also 


MACHINERY CO 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


in Printing ¢ 
The 


finest equipment might remain on display forever in the show- 
rooms and be of no value unless used for production. 


makes for economy and fair prices 
for all. 
Experience is knowledge and knowl- 


-edge is power when put into action. 


Years are required to attain all these im- 
portant features, and each day offers a little 
more. We point to our record to show the 
degree in which we have advanced in our 
lessons and ask you to let us prove our 
efficiency on your work. 


PETERSON LINOTYPING COMPANY 
523-529 Plymouth ‘Court, CHICAGO 


Telephone Harrison 6280—Private Exchange to All Departments 


' When answering advertisements please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


L. L. RESCOTT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Moline Master Printer Dies 
E United Typothetae of America last month lost 


one of its staunchest members through the death of 


Charles Desaulniers, of Moline, Ill. Mr. Desaulniers 


was of the old school of printers, going to Moline in 


1883 from Montpelier, Vermont, where he served his 
apprenticeship in the office of the old Argus and Patriot. 


In Moline he first entered the employe of J. H. Porter 

and later, when the Porter Printing Company was organ- 
ized, became secretary and stockholder. When this firm 
failed he went into business for himself, starting with one 
Gordon and a few frames. A short time later he bought 
out the J. W. Warr Company’s plant and moved his entire 
organization to the Warr building at Third and Eigh- 
teenth streets. In 1896, the firm of Desaulniers & Com- 
pany was organized with Mr. Desaulniers as president. 
The firm grew until today its mechanical equipment con- 
sists of ten Miehles, six platens, one Harris, one Kelly 
and a two-color Rotary, a large composing room and 
Monotype equipment and one of the best equipped elec- 
trotype plants west of Chicago. 
__ The Moline Dispatch says: “He was a man of many 
friends and worthy of them all. He was a man who 
fulfilled every pledge, who never betrayed a confidence, 
and to whom many went for counsel and advice. In 
‘short, those who knew him best declare him to have been 
a prince of a man.” His widow survives him. C. E, 
‘West will continue as manager of the plant. 
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The Next Public 
Printer: Who ? 


/ITH the advent of a new administration at 
Washington, one of the most interesting 
matters affecting the printing industry is the se- 
lection of a Public Printer. So far. the foremost 
candidate in the field is L. L. Rescott, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., whose picture is reproduced here- 
with. Mr. Rescott is general foreman of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company’s printing plant 
at Hartford and is prominent in the affairs of 
the printing industry of the Connecticut Valley. 
He has received the endorsement of the Hartford 
Typographical Union, the Order of Foresters 
of the state of Connecticut, the Employing Print- 
ers of New York, the Connecticut Valley and 
Boston Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
Republican Committee of his own state and of 
many public officials and prominent men of New 
England. 


Mr. Rescott was born in Westfield. Mass., but 
has lived in Hartford for the past seventeen 
years, thirteen of which he has held an executive 
position with the Travelers’ Insurance Company. 
He has been a printer for more than twenty-five 
years. 

The candidate is receiving the support of all 
New England as well as that of printers in all 
parts of the country. 

The office of Public Printer is filled by ap- 
pointment of the President. He has charge of 
printing the Congressional Record, of bills be- 
fore the two houses and other similar duties. 

Life stories of other candidates will appear 
in the February and March issues of this 
magazine. 


Pittsford’s New Ad-Type Manual 


HE Ben C. Pittsford Company, Chicago, has just 

issued an unusually complete pocket-size manual of 
typography for the advertising profession. 

Not only does the book contain over fifty different 
specimens of advertising type-faces but within its 132 
pages is a fund of practical information on engravings, 
electrotypes, halftones, and quite a glossary of other 
equally practical knowledge on advertising typography 
and its allied branches. 

In addition to ‘showing the many different standard 
ad-type faces in various sizes, this unique specimen book 
also aims to illustrate just how an advertisement set in 
certain faces would appear. 

This new book is not intended for very wide circula- 
tion. Distribution is to be strictly local. 

To avoid having it fall into the hands of persons un- 
able to appreciate its value, it will be sent only to those 
executives who write for it on their company letterhead, 
giving name of the individual and his official position. 

The Pittsford company also publish an extremely 
helpful 16-page house organ which appears monthly. 
It is called Better Advertising and will be sent gratis to 
advertisers, advertising men, and printers interested in 
advertising, copy service, art work and typography. 


A. H. Niehaus, formerly with Smith-McCarthy Type- 
setting Company, has joined the Kerr-Whitmire Type- 
setting Company, Chicago, as manager. 
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M. Goldschmidt & Co. 


PRINTING PRESS EQUIPMENT 


FURNISHED AND INSTALLED 


Printing Plates 
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IF IT IS SERVICE YOU WANT 


Electrot e Com an 
WE CAN GIVEZITshOsy ol, YP F y 


712 Federal Street, Chicago: 


Telephone: Harrison 2789-2790 


538 South Clark Street Chicago 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6057 
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Reduce Lost Time 
in the Pressroom 


Fred C. Laukert 


BOOK BINDER 
and PAPER RULER 


Every time a feeder climbs down from his 
press to get a new “‘lift’’ of stock, the press 
stops. Quite often it stops longer than is 
really necessary, as experience has shown, 
while he passes the time of day with some 
neighbor feeder. With a 


ROUSE 


is always on the job to 


give you service — and 
the quality of his work 
speaks for itself. 


PAPER LIFT 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 


he does not need to climb down—the stock is 
above the feedboard almost within his reach. 


How to cut that waste is told 
in an attractive booklet, ‘‘Rouse 
Handling vs. Man Handling,” 
which is sent free on request to 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


/12 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 


Say it this way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 
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SYSTEMS 


The Loft-Dried at the 
Reasonable Price 


Rag- ee Paper 
NEW Systems Bond Specimen Book new book, using your business letter- 
has just come from the press. Itis head, and see for yourself the kind of 
in exhibit of good printing as well as work that is being done on the on/y 
ot good paper making. It shows how the moderately-priced rag-content paper 
‘kill and equipment of printers and lith- that is /oft dried. Letterheads and busi- 
ygraphers, when combined with the skill ness forms printed on Systems Bond 
ind equipment of the Eastern organiza- have the crisp crackle of new money — 
ion, can be relied upon to produce the strength and ‘“‘feel”’ that make sell- 


urpassingly good business station- =, ing easier for both you and your 
‘ry at moderate prices—and at a ams customers. The nearest of the dis- 
rood profit. tributors listed below can fill your 
' Write today for your copy of this orders promptly, from stock. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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LBANY —W. H, Smith Paper Corporation Los ANcEeLEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne PirrsBurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
TLANTA—Sloan Paper Company Louisvitte—The oe land Company Porrtanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
ALTIMORE— Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Mantra, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company PorTLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
STON —Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Mitwavres—The E. A. Bouer Company RicHMonp —Virginia Paper Company 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company Minneaporis—Minneapolis Paper Company Sart Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
JFFALO —The Disher Paper Company NasHvitte—Clement Paper Company San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
i1caGo —Swigart Paper Company Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company SpokaAne—Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
NCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company New Y oRK—J. E. Linde Paper Company SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — The Paper House of N. E. 
-EVELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Company Miller & Wright Paper Company Str. Louts— Beacon Paper Company 
es Moines—Pratt Paper Company Norrotk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. Sr. Paut— E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
eTRoIr—The Union Paper & Twine Company Omaxna—Carpenter Paper Company Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
ARRISBURG-— Donaldson Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A,. Hartung & Company W asHINGTON—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
ANSAS CiTy —Bendict Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc, Winnirec, CanapA—The Barkwell Paper Company 

Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W.C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 


iaparoreessUnited States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Loft Drie 


} : Please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS _ 


Gets Out Fine Sample Book 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company has 
just prepared a new specimen book of Sys- 
tems Bond, which every printer should have 
in his possession. Not only does it show 
samples of various kinds of Systems Bond, 
but also contains actual samples of printed 
matter in which this paper is used. In this 
way it should come in handy to the sales- 
man of printing, for it serves as a con 
vincing argument in the sales of letter 
heads and envelopes of the better class. 


Intertype Opens New 
Factory 


The Intertype Corporation has just an- 
nounced the opening of its new factory, 
located at 365 Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. This is the second factory of the com- 
pany and provides additional manufactur- 
ing space of over 50,000 feet or an increase 
of 50 per cent. 


Lino-Tabler Patents 
Upheld 


Trade composition men, as well as state 
printing contractors, and general printers 
producing tariff composition, especially 
those owning Linotype and Intertype ma- 
chines, are interested in the recent decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago, afthrming the decision of 
the United States District Court, rendered 
in 1918 and appealed, which declares the 
product of the Auto-Mat tabular devices, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., an infringement of Lino- 
Tabler patents granted Ashton G. Steven- 
son in 1910, 1912, and 1916. 


William C. Hollister, founder of the na- 
tionally-known printing house of Hollister 
Brothers, is president and general manager 
of the Chicago Lino-Tabler Company, sole 
owners of the several patents which were 
the subject of the litigation just ended. 
The Lino-Tabler principle of vertically rul- 
ing slug forms on their upper surface is 
covered by nine United States patents, and 
by British, French and Canadian patents; 
German Lino-Tabler patents lapsed during 
the world war. 


Pontiac Takes More Space 


Z The Pontiac Engraving & Electrotype 
Co. has recently moved its electrotype 
foundry from 445 Plymouth court to the 
tenth floor, 727 South Dearborn street, in 
the same building with the other Pontiac 
departments, at which address it has in- 
creased its capacity to 25,000 feet of floor 
space with 125 employes. Eight telephone 
lines are now in service to the art, engrav- 
ing, commercial photography and electro- 
type departments. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


| PAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Slaughter Now President of 
Thompson Type Ma- 
chine Co. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Thompson Type Machine 
Company, of Chicago, C. B. Slaughter, 
who has been vice-president of the com- 
pany for the past two years, was elected 
president, succeeding Ray Nye, who re- 
cently resigned as president and director. 

G. F. Honold, president of the Globe 
Metal Products Company, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., and Edward J. Stevens, of Chicago, 
were elected to fill vacancies on the board 
of directors. 


How to Make Paper Boxes 


A book of considerable value to the man- 
ufacturer of, or one who contemplates the 
manufacture of, paper boxes has been re- 
ceived by Ben FranKLIN MontHiy. The 
author is Robert F. Salade, well known as 
a writer on subjects of interest to the 
printer. The book is said to be the first 
ever written in the English language on 
the subject of paper boxes and describes 
the methods by which folding, set up or 
stiffs boxes, corrugated and fibre shipping 
containers, round fibre and fancy boxes 
are made. Description of the machinery 
and an outline of the equipment necessary 
to produce such boxes is also given. The 
book contains 225 pages and is profusely 
illustrated. Published by the Shears Pub- 
lishing Company, Lafayette, Indiana, $2.50 
a copy. 


Buys New Machinery 


A. F. Osterlind, president of the Oster- 
lind Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., was in Chicago 
the week of December 13, buying machin- 
ery with which to increase the output of 
Osterlind presses. The Chicago agency at 
441 South Dearborn street is busy pre- 
paring for the demonstration of the Auto- 
matic Osterlind job press, which will be in 
operation there about January 10. 


Send for One 


The booksellers’ announcement that 
“This volume should be in the library of 
every lover of good books” can be para- 
phrased when referring to “Essential Facts 
About Paper,’ now being distributed by 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago, for 
“this book should be in the library of 
every paper user.” The book tells the story 
of the manufacture, distribution, uses of 
and tests for printing paper and is invalu- 
able. The manuscript was prepared by 
William B. Wheelwright, an authority on 
such subjects. The book itself is of 38 
pages, profusely illustrated and well bound. 
Anyone desiring a copy may obtain one by 
writing Bradner Smith & Company. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, 


Ludlow Makes Good 
Report 


The 1920 business of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company was more than double that 
of any previous year. Commercial printers, 
publishing fnouses, newspapers and trade 
composition plants alike evidenced a nota- 
bly increasing appreciation of the value and 
importance to them of direct, simple and | 
flexible composing-room equipment. 


Many composing-rooms all over the coun- 
try equipped themselves with the Ludlow | 
system, significant additional Ludlow in- 
stallations were made by interests control- , 
ling a number of plants, and the demand 
from the smaller printing houses and the 
weekly newspapers for Ludlow equipment 
was noteworthy. 

The scarcity and cost of floor space 
placed special value upon compact, but un- 
limited composing-capacity, in place of 
single types, type storage, type racks, and 
limited type supply. Unusually heavy copy 
and special editions emphasized the im- 
portance to composing-rooms of haying Lud- 
low full-font capacity available at all 
times. 


Even the extraordinary volume of busi- 
ness in the past year in the printing trades 
was characterized by more exacting de- ' 
mands on the part of advertisers for im- 
proved display composition. Definite prog- 
ress was made by publishers and advertis- 
ers alike in realizing the importance of 
clean, well-designed and appropriate dis- 
play type faces in improving the appearance 
of advertisements, and thus _ increasing 
the result-value of advertising space. In 
marked degree the Ludlow well-fitted, un- 
breakable italic has brought an appreciation 
of the true value and place of italics among 
type faces. Likewise, the increased range | 
of Ludlow matrices in the larger sizes has 
resulted in reduction of style mixing. 


During 1920 Ludlow type faces in 48- 
point were completed in the standard fami- 
lies, and these larger faces have been en- 
thusiastically welcomed. Foreign language 
accented letters in all the sizes of the stand- 
ard type families are now nearing comple- 
tion. 

In the latter half of 1920 the Ludlow 
Typograph Company took over the manu- 
facture of the Elrod Caster for printer's 
leads, slugs and rules. The increasing de- 
mand for this simple, efficient, single-pur- 
pose machine is now being met by ship- 
ments direct from the Ludlow factory. 


The growing recognition of the adyan- 
tages of the Ludlow Typograph and _ the 
Elrod Caster leads the company to count on 
a very satisfactory business for 1921. 


Blotters of unusual attractiveness are be- 
ing sent out by the Superior Typesetting 
Company, Chicago. The typography is un- 
usual and worthy of comment. 
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more printing. 
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Business Stationery 
{a rapidly-growing demand for Your own experience, we are sure, 
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Manifest Bond, our distributors tell will bear out the experience of Aes 

s, 1s made up to an unusual degree of — who have already tested Manifest Bond 

2peat orders. Printers and lithograph- by printing on it and selling it to their 
irs who order it once, asarule are customers. It is a quality sheet at a 
ound ordering it again and again. quantity price —an easy-to-buy paper 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FiprH AVENUE, NEW YorRK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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CuicaGo—La Salle Paper Co. 
Lonpon, Enc. —W. C. Powers Co., Ltd. (Export) 
Los ANGELEs—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


St. Louis—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 


San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
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Mantua, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. SeaTTLe—American Paper Co 
MINNEAPOLIs—Minneapolis Paper Co. SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
New York—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co, 


Harper Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 
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' Ruled blank forms, rivalling wax-plate 
| engraving, can now be produced by every 
| first-class trade composition plant in Chi- 

cago, a list of which appears on back cover. 


Many of these plants, by combining Elrod, 
Linotype and Lino-Tabler material, compose 
ruled blank forms up to 24 inches wide with 
| continuous cross-rules, a point of excellence 
high-grade printers greatly appreciate. 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


Any printer who finds the Lino-Tabler 
capacity of his favorite trade plant oversold 
can send his blankwork composition direct 
to the undersigned, sole owners of the Lino- 
Tabler patents, with the assurance of perfect 
results and prompt service. 


Remember: Nothing except lawyers’ briefs 
and abstracts is printed in the Champlin- 
Lino-Tabler plant. 


eS 


Chicago Lino-’ 


Champlin Building, 


172 West Washington Street, Chicago 


| 
| William C. Hollister, Pres. and Treas. 
| Tom Q. MacMurtrie, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Ashton G. Stevenson, Vice-President. 
Joseph C. Hollister, Secretary. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SL poe IV 


DHE. GIsen 
PERMANENTLY LIVE ASSET 


Following its saving in composition, revision, make-up, lock-up, and 
of i ? P 
pressroom, the LINOTYPE slug produces its great final saving when the 
job is off the press. Three minutes’ work removes the furniture of a form, 


and in another two minutes the cuts are removed and the ty pe tossed 
into the hell-box—a total of five minutes to clean up a job. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 


This advertisement, including border ornaments, is composed entirely of LINoTYPE material 


GeuHFranklinMonthly 


Published forthe Employing Printers of the United States and Canada 
Vol. XVIII 


FEBRUARY, 1921 No. 5 


20c the copy $2.00 the year 


The February Issue Contains 


WO smashing big articles ap- 
pear in this issue. They are, 
“Courage, Man, Courage,’ by 
Julian Wetzel, which starts on 


Courage, Man, Courage—by Julian Wetzel............. 26 
Problems of the Small Town Printer—by Edgar White... 2 
Learn the Selling Value of Your Goods—by Dr. Norris A. 
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page 26, and “Face Your Men Bre 20 
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Ne more than ever, the master printer must be on the alert 
for ideas with which to sell more printing. 
Monthly is a gold mine of sales information. 


Ben Franklin 
Read every page. 


Courage, Man, Courage 


We “Carried On’ While the War Raged---Let’s “Carry On” Now---Right 
Now---As Never Before 


By JULIAN WETZEL, The Keystone Press, Indianapolis 


Text: Blessed is the man who expects to accomplish noth- 
ing, for he shall not be disappointed.—Hezekiah 7:11. 


AS the gentle art of selling become a lost art? 

Have your years of being bought from par- 

alyzed the merchandising ingenuity of the 

thousands of American printers and those 
other thousands engaged in the allied industries? 

Do we expect an indefinite continuance of the trail of 
frantic buyers to our doors—clamoring, pleading, cost- 
plus buyers, to whom price was nothing and delivery 
everything? Can we hope aiways to sit back on our 
haunches and placidly tell the would-be purchaser that, 
possibly, we could ship twenty per cent of the order he 
wired us two months ago, about next September? 

Not on your life. 

The wind has changed. The tide has turned. 

We have entered a sellers’ market. We must not only 
manufacture our product—but we must sell it. The de- 
mand, traced down to the ultimate consumer, has not 
changed. The inexorable law of supply and demand has 
not been repealed, abridged, altered nor abrogated. 

Whence comes this “blue funk?” Why this bugabeo 
of hesitancy and uncertainty? Wherefore this puerile 
panic which seems to have seized upon a stable industry ? 

Past years of prosperity—easy sailing and unrestricted 
prices must not permanently affect our backbone. The 
recent election (always an unlucky bird of ill omen), 
the very reasonable Federal Reserve Bank credit restric- 
tions on luxuries and the general tendency toward cau- 
tion in all lines, must not permanently upset our indus- 
try. Now is the time to show the stuff we’re made of. 
We've drifted with the current, like a dead fish, now let’s 
breast the stream and fight ’er out. The present flurry 
cannot last. An inventory of the stocks in this country 
proves that. And besides, the largest crop the country 
has produced in twenty years has just gone on the mar- 
ket. I can’t see this panic stuff with the Lick telescope. 
If you feel like you’re licked, you are, that’s all, and you 
might just as well close up. 

Which reminds me of a true story of the late Henry 
M. Flager of the Florida Coast Line Railway. Flager 


had built one of his million-dollar hotels down there in ~ 


the swamp, equipped it with several hundred employes 
and a brass band of about fifty pieces. There were about 
a dozen guests in the hotel—business was rotten—and 
the manager wired Flager, suggesting that the band be 
discharged. And what was Flager’s reply? “No, hire 
another band.” He had the courage of his convictions. 
He believed in his business. He had confidence in the 
future. And we can get a mighty good lesson from his 
laconic response to a short-sighted prophet of calamity. 

Men of America, I say unto you: This squall is not a 
hurricane—this lull is not the lull of death—this stagna- 
tion in business is not the dry rot of bankruptcy nor the 
sign of decadence. It is merely a recess in our over- 
worked activities—a summing up—a reckoning. We are 
merely getting our bearings and laying plans for bigger 
and better things which the saner reconstruction period 
now looming up in the offing is sure to bring. And there 
must be a readjustment. False and fictitious price levels 
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must come down off their perch. We must get down to 
bed rock. We must start over again on a permanent basis 
of small profits and permanent purposes. We must for- 
get the war and remember that we are in the printing 
business. And we mustn’t wobble or veer from our 
course. Remember the log book of a celebrated mariner? 
I quote: 


Today we sailed due westward. 


Sept. 23. Today we sailed due westward. 
Sept. 24. Today we sailed due westward. 
Oct. 1. Today we sailed due westward. 
Oct. 2. Today we sailed due westward. 
Oct. 3. Today we sailed due westward. 
Oct. 4. Today we sailed due westward. 


And so on until the keel of one of the little craft grated 
into the sands of an island in the Western Hemisphere. 

That's persistence. 

That’s keeping at a thing until results are obtained. 

The above monotonous extracts are from the log book 
of one Christopher Columbus. Chris didn’t know what 
he was going to find but he was determined to “sail due 
westward” lonz enough to obtain some definite knowl- 
edge as to whether there was really anything but water 
to find in that direction. He didn’t sail west a couple of 
days, then climb up in the rigging, put his hand over his 
eyes, look to the west and holler down “hardport ihe 
helm,” and sail north a couple of days—then repeat the 
operation and sail east awhile. 

Nay, nay, not Christopher. 

He sailed westward. 

Now, I want to ask: Are we keeping on the same track? 

Are we going some place—determinedly, or are we 
drifting and floundering around because a squall has 
struck us? 

Are we of the printing business “sailing” due west? 

These are the questions of the hour. 

This whole mess is going to clear up, and that pretty 
quick. All the citizens of this country have to realize 
to bring them to their senses is the fact that for four 
years or more there has been scant production of manu- 
factured goods and that right now the supply is wholly 
inadequate. The market has got to open again sooner 
or later and I predict it will open “sooner.” Let’s be 
prepared. Let’s not tuck our tails and scurry for cover 
at sight of the first little cloud on the business horizon. 

Listen: 

If a structure shows sizns of weakening we bolster it 
up at once. 

If a patient declines, the learned M. D. administers a 
stimulant. 

But if business slackens up—if the customary number 
of orders is not forthcoming—if a trust company closes 
its door in New York—if the pessimistic wiseacres pro- 
claim through the public press that times are hard—a 
good many of us helplessly wring our hands and “hunt 
a cat hole.” 

And the first thing most firms do is to cancel all adver- 
tising and printing contracts, call in their salesmen, fire 
their men, disrupt the organization they spent their lives 
to develop and close the doors. 
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Without thought they cut the only cord of safety. They 
effectually seal up the sources from which orders come. 
They lose the prestige they have already gained. They 
hide themselves in the cellar until the cyclone passes and 
when they emerge they find that the brave at heart have 
appropriated their business. These wise ones have been 
on the job all the while. When the commercial structure 
showed signs of wobbling they bolstered it up. When 
the patient grew weaker they administered a stimulant. 

I talked with the president of a large manufacturing 
concern whose business has been somewhat upset by the 
rapid decline in the demand for his commodity and ihe 
prevailing money stringency. Had he sought the cellar? 
Not by a jugful! He called his sales manager in and 
said: “Ed, the wind is out of our sails just now but it’s 
out of everybody else’s. You remember the story of the 
general in the civil war who was scared almost to death 
and wanted to retreat because his ammunition was wet 
after a deluge of rain, and Johnston or Lee (I have for- 
gotten all but the point) allayed his fears by laconically 
asking, “Don’t you think the enemy’s ammunition is just 
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as wet as ours?’ Well, while they're drying their am- 
munition we'll do some scouting. I’m with you. Don’t 
take a man off the road. If anything, let some of these 
likely youngsters here in the office hit the trail. Work 
‘em like thunder. Don’t quarrel with them if they don’t 
sell a dollar’s worth a week. Have them see the people 
and talk to them. Don’t let our trade forget us. Every 
other manufacturer wiil take his men out of the field 
and our efforts will be worth twice as much. Our travel- 
ers and our advertising will stand out like a sore thumb. 
Go to it and the company will back you up.” 

And they're working on this basis. When we wake up 
and wade out of this temporary slough of despond this 
factory will have goods all ready to ship in a hurry and 
will scarcely have felt the present depression. 

Let us be thankful that we have prospered in the past 
—that we have health, spirit, plants, friends, customers 
and facilities to “Carry on.” 

We “carried on” while the war raged—let’s “Carry 
on” now—right now—as never before. 


Probleins of the Small Town Printer 


By EDGAR WHITE 


E, OF the country print shop, and of ihe 

smail town daily or weekly, upon whom falls 

the greatest burden of keeping the mass of 

our population informed of local and_na- 
tional events, have our own problems to meet, problems 
no less serious than those of the city shop owner. Dur- 
ing the last four or five years we, too, have been troubled 
with labor turnover, high wages, the high cost of pro- 
duction and price-cuttine. 


Our plant is located in a town of thirty-five hundred 
inhabitants and in our dealings with labor, especially in 
hiring journeymen from a distance, we have had some 
peculiar experiences. A Kansas City compositor refused 
to join us because we had no regular baseball league and 
Sunday games. Needless to say, we have them now. A 
girl who was a very fair operator found the local society 
“uncongenial” after a two weeks’ trial. She herself was 
a rather morose party, with never a smile on her thin 
face. One man quit us because he disagreed with a mate 
who believed in fresh air and wanted to keep the windows 
raised in chilly weather. 


It is the atmosphere of a speculative labor market that 
has caused the restlessness among some printers just as 
it has among the boys on the farm, and caused them to 
gravitate toward the places where they think the largest 
wages will be paid. In a great many country shops will 
be found old printers called back to work after they have 
well earned their rest. They still make good, intelligent 
hands, but of course are not as swift as the younger men 
who have visions beyond the old home town. 


Within the past six months or so I believe the problem 
has been more satisfactory. Most shops have worked 
out a system by which they can co-operate and get along. 
Instead of fighting with each other, rival establishments 
are working in harmony. The labor situation and the 
high cost of material have forced publishers and printers 
to bury their small rivalries and face the emergency 
unitedly. By working together they have materially re- 
duced the cost of production, and by a more rigid main- 
tenance of rates they have cut out loss caused by indis- 
eriminate bidding against each other. Hard as the situa- 


tion has been for some years past, good will come of it 
to those printers “elected” to weather the storm, as the 
primitive Baptists say. But these have been difficult times 
for the rate cutters. We have read of a great many sus- 
pensions over the alleged high cost of print paper, labor 
and material. Perhaps if some of these cases were ana- 
lyzed the cause of death was a weakness of nerve—lack 
of courage to establish prices commensurate with the ad- 
vanced cost of production. I know of one instance where 
a long established newspaper gave as a reason for sus- 
pending, the excessive cost of production, when the truth 
was it had double-crossed its party and the members of 
that party withdrew their support from it. A once influ- 
ential country weekly of northern Missouri, founded 50 
years ago, went into bankruptcy, stating in its “obituary” 
that the high price of print paper was the cause. The 
truth was the paper had made.a bad deal with the man- 
ager of a contest, and after announcing how successful 
the affair had been, found that it had to buy two auto- 
mobiles for the winners. This took more money than 
was realized on subscriptions, and the management was 
obligated to furnish 3,000 new subscribers with the paper 
from one to ten years, and not a cent in sight on sub- 
scriptions until the contract with subscribers was com- 


pleted! And the failure was laid to the high cost of 
paper. That deal would have broke the paper in any 
circumstances. 


With careful management, close figuring on estimates, 
co-operation among local shops and the courage to keep 
rates above cost, newspaper and printing establishments in 
the country will pull through all right. There never was 
a time since [I’ve been in the business when there was a 
stronger demand for printing and advertising than now. 
And people seem to be more interested in the quality of 
their printing and paper than they ever were. They are 
not at all shocked when you tell them their work will cost 
more than it formerly did. They know it. But they 
would likely be suspicious if you offered to serve them 
at the old rates. 

All the printing industry is asking is a square deal for 
its money from labor and supply houses. 


Learn the Selling Value of Your Goods 


By Dr. NORRIS A. BRISCO 


Director of New York University Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling; Formerly Director of School of Commerce of lowa 
State University; Author of ‘‘Economics of Business’’, “Economics of Efficiency’’, ‘“‘Fundamentals of Salesmanship”’, 
. ‘Retail Salesmanship’’, ‘‘Source Book in Retail Salesmanship”’. 
(Copyright 1921 by J. K. Novins) 


HE successful printing salesman knows the ability 
and limitations of his house. He may have to 
depend on his personality, on his glibness of 
tongue and on his personal appearance in order 
to close a sale, but he is a better salesman and he sells 
more printing when 
he knows his house 
and its product. 

The greatest need 
of the salesman is 
to know the selling 
value of his goods. 
By that is meant its 
possibilities and the 
service it will ren- 
der the customer. 
He should know the 
science of advertis- 
ing and should com- 
bine all the requi- 
sites of copy man, 
artist, typographer 
and salesman, mak- 

DR. NORRIS A. BRISCO ing himsainstact a 
super-salesman. This, of course, is not always possible 
but it depends largely upon the salesman himself what 
degree of success he is to meet with in his life profession. 
Study of his own product as well as that of his competi- 
tor, constant reading of magazines dealing with printing 
and advertising and a careful grooming of himself both 
mentally and physically, is necessary if the highest pin- 
nacle of success is to be attained. 

To return to the customer—the average Customer— 
with whom one comes in contact most frequently. This 
type usually knows nothing at all of the mysterious power 
he is buying. He looks with awe on the salesman who 
knows his product and who talks with authority. The 
customer who lays no claim to a technical knowledge of 
printing will buy from the salesman who is able to dem- 
onstrate in an interesting manner the chief qualities and 
possibilities of printed matter. 

It is the salesman’s task, first to interest the customer 
in the use of printing in general, then to call attention 


to the point or points of excellence the product of the’ 


salesman’s company may have. Having accomplished 
this, the salesman elaborates on the particular feature 
of his product which most interests the prospective buyer. 
It is natural to assume that the customer is interested 
chiefly in the possibilities of increasing his own business 
through proper use of printed matter. It is this point 
that should be driven home, through the use of concrete 
examples of what has been accomplished by other firms 
and the certainty that comes from use of right sales litera- 
ture prepared by the right printing concern. 

Aside from a knowledge of the psychology of custom- 
ers, the salesman must be prepared to answer certain 
questions regarding his merchandise that the customer 
may want answered. This brings us to the point that it 
is essential that the salesman know something of manu- 
facturing processes. Many old timers in the game of 
selling printing claim this is not necessary, but the sales- 
man is often asked questions which must be answered 
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with no equivocation if the customer’s confidence is 
to be maintained. No matter how little the question 
of how a job is to be done enters into a sales talk it is 
applying the rule of safety first to know the whys and 
wherefores of the production end. The customer may 
ask for the impossible, which the salesman, not knowing 
the manufacturing side, will trustfully turn into the office, 
only to be painfully disillusioned by the sales manager 
and the rest of the sales crew. 

The salesman really becomes the business advisor of 
the buyer, and should and must be able to estimate and 
specify paper and type. The most successful salesmen 
are those who have come up through the shop and it is 
from this school that the majority of the successes come, 
It should be the business of every plant owner to go 
through his own organization with a fine tooth comb to 
find out just what his men are capable of doing. While 
there is some argument and a just one too, that a man 
should not be taken from the ranks and set above his 
fellow workers as foreman or superintendent, but rather 
to select such leaders from other plants—a rule which 
has its exceptions and notable ones—this does not apply 
to the transfer of a man from the mechanical to the sales 
department. The term “use a fine tooth comb” is neces- 
sary, for it is unlikely that material for more than one 


good salesman can be found in any one plant, for contact 


with the buyers of printing, managers, executives and 
owners of successful businesses implies the necessity of 
some degree of education. The task of interesting boys 


in the high schools in printing as a career therefore goes 


deeper than that of meeting the need for apprentices. 


Many of these will become not only the shop executives — 


of tomorrow but the salesmen as well. 

These men who have come through the mill, literally, 
will have a knowledge of the history and manufacture of 
printing. They will be able to grasp more readily the 
tendencies of style and prices and will know the ability 
of their plant to meet demands in the time set. 

The salesman also should follow the example of the 
advertising man. The latter studies the article to be 
advertised. The former should study the problems of 
the printing buyer, with reference to clientele, distribu- 
tion and manufacture of the article the customer is 
selling. 

Another point being developed by printing companies 
is that of making scientific tests of their products, in 
much the same manner as the advertising agencies do. 
This, of course, is up to the plant owner and not the sales- 
man, who can only sell that which his firm has, whether 
it be product or service. There is a thought here, how- 
ever, for the live, progressive master printer, for he can 
carry out all the services of an agency at less cost and 
with correspondingly greater profit. 

Getting back to the individual salesman, it easily can 
be seen that the man who represents a printing company 
must be a super-salesman. But the reward is there. The 
scarcity of good printing salesmen makes such a man 
able to demand his own price. 


This is a world of trouble—some printers have trouble | 


in getting business; others have trouble in getting 4 
vacation. 


| 


Selling The Farmer Printing 


New Era in Agriculture Means Golden Opportunity for Small 
Town Printers; Methods by which it can be done 
By MURRAY E. CRAIN 


HILE the average farmer does not buy print- 

ing in sufficient quantities to warrant any 

other than the country printer going after his 

business, it is true that even these overlook 
the opportunity that lies at their back door. Agricultur- 
ists constitute a market that is well worth considering 
and cultivating from the standpoint of the small town 
print shop owner. 

Paper merchants realize the buying power of the 
farmer, as evidenced by the number who now have 
exhibits at the various country fairs. The printer should 
be no less backward in selling his product, for practi- 
cally every piece of paper sold the farmer has to be con- 
verted into printed matter—letterheads, statements, cost 
records and reports. While it is a little late to call atten- 
tion to the value of the county fair as a sales medium, 
each printer located in the agricultural districts should 
note the date of the fair next fall and make sure to have 
an exhibit. BUT—it is not necessary to wait until then 
to make a drive for the farmers’ business. It can be 
done at once, through mailing lists, newspaper advertis- 
ing—the farmer has come to be a voracious reader of 
his country weekly—and through personal solicitation 
on the days when the farmer brings his produce to town 

It was not so long ago that the farmer was a negligible 
quantity as far as good printing was concerned. His 
business methods were slip-shod, to say the least, and it 
was with a good deal of difficulty that he was convinced 
that it would pay him not only to equip an office for the 
transaction of his business, but to install cost and book- 
keeping systems. The majority are now awake to this 


necessity, however, as the result of educational campaigns 


instituted by agricultural schools, experiment stations and 
the farm press 

This progress has been given impetus by the rise to 
power of the younger generation. It is now a common 
thing for farm youths to take a course in an agricultural 
college, which not only teaches the development of the 
soil, but frequently supplements this with information 
about office methods. 

Cost work on the farm is still in its infancy, and some 
of the secretaries of farm organizations assert that it is 
impossible to keep accurate record of the cost of raising 
a given crop. Nevertheless, the work has not been aban- 
doned, and the farmer is nearer the goal than ever before. 
This has caused the farmer to demand printed forms for 
keeping costs. Another instance where the printer may 
fit in is found in the fact that numerous farmers find 
their best markets in the cities, often at a considerable 
distance away from their farms. A glance through the 
classified sections of the large Sunday newspapers shows 
an ever increasing number advertising direct to the house- 
holder. Each one of these advertisers most certainly 
needs his own letterheads and envelopes. This brings us 
to the possibilities of a farmer’s mailing list of likely 
prospective customers in the city. The printer has it 
within his power to develop such lists for the farmers of 
his community. He can not only prepare the form letters 
to be used in circularizing but he can sell the farmer a 
weekly price list to accompany his letters. The regular, 
year-round business of the farmer should offer every op- 
portunity for the small town printer to develop a sizable 
business that is steady and remunerative, at the same time 
opening a way to bring the producer and consumer of 
foodstuffs in direct contact with each other. 
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FARMER’S OFFICE 


Stock Subscription and Cash Bonus 
Plans in the Print Shop 


Last of two articles dealing with Bonus Systems prepared as the result 
of an investigation of 138 Chicago printing plants 
By F. E. WOLFE, Department of Industrial Relations United Typothetae of America 


AST month I took up the question of Profit- 
Sharing plans. This month a report of my in- 
vestigation of Stock Subscription and Cash 
Bonus plans as I found them in 138 Chicago 
plants is in order, completing my discussion of the four 
systems of attempting to stimulate production through a 
direct monetary return to the worker. These four systems 
are Profit-Sharing, Limited Profit-Sharing, Stock Sub- 
scriptions and Cash Bonuses. It is the last two of these 
that I wish to discuss in this issue of the BEN FRANKLIN 
MONTHLY. 

I was detailed by the Industrial Relations Department 
of the United Typothetae of America to unearth the ac- 
tual experience of Chicago piant owners in their conduct 
of such schemes. I was to find out whether or not extra 
compensation has meant increased production in these 
plants; the attitude of the employer, employe and unions; 
what plan has proved the most successful, and in general 
if such plans are applicable to the printing industry. 

What follows is the report of the second half of the 


investigation. 

TABLE: Number of profit-sharing, task and bonus, 
and related schemes in 138 Chicago printing plants.’ 
Plants covered . 45. sn) eee neg! alt a tenn ita 138 
Plants in which straight wage relationship prevails... 94 
Existing profit-sharing schemes cums. 7a. elie rer 2 
Abandoned profit-sharing schemes................ 3 
Existing “limited profit-sharing” schemes.......... 3 
Abandoned “limited profit-sharing” schemes........ i 
Existing, cash bonus, schemeés cute ee ee 28 
Abandoned cash bonus schemes................-. 2 
Existing stock subscription schemes............... 3 
Abandoned stock subscription schemes............ 2 
Existing task and bonus*schemes.ne eee ee y; 
Abandoned task and bonus schemes............... i 
Group insurance schemes) 50. apa ere 8 
Sickness -benefit «schemesi eee ee 2, 
Joint informal group meetings (beginning)........ 2 


Definition of Terms 


Bonus plans, popularly known as profit-sharing, under | 


which the divisible fund does not depend upon or vary 
with the net profits of the enterprise, depend upon any 
one of the following factors: 


1. Price for which the commodity manufactured is 
disposed of—the so-called sliding scale wage. 


2. Gross receipts or gross profits—a variant of the 
sliding scale. 
The estimated probable profits of the business. 


Wages or salaries earned and length of service. 


wm - oO 


Length of service and thrift, as shown by the par- 

ticipants’ ownership of some stock of the company, 

or maintenance of a savings account. 

6. Savings of the prospective participants, as shown 
by a subscription or ownership of a_ specified 

'{t should be noted that the total of schemes exceeds the num- 


ber of firms covered in the investigation, because some of the 138 
firms had more than one of the schemes in force. 


amount of stock of the employing company cr 
savings account. 

Amount of savings collectively effected in produc- 
tion or operation. 


~l 


I. Stock Subscription Schemes 


The fact that employes hold shares in the undertaking 
with which they are connected does not, in itself, consti- 
tute profit-sharing. The element of profit-sharing comes 
in only when such shares have been acquired by the em- 
ploye on specially favorable terms. This form of profit- 
sharing has been adopted in three Chicago plants.” 

These three companies afford to employes in continu- 
ous service for various designated periods the opportunity 
to purchase capital stock on the installment plan along 
with other advantageous terms. At the time of the incor- 
poration of the company in 1892, all employes of Plant 
No. 1 became stockholders, and all later employes have 
had a standing offer to purchase shares of stock on terms 
specially arranged. The number of employes taking ad- 
vantage of this offer has more than doubled since it was 
made; but a gradual increase in the volume of profitable- 
ness of the business of the plant has so reflected itself in 
an advanced price for the stock that in recent years no 
additional employes have availed themselves of the stock 
purchasing privilege. 

The terms of purchase require the eligible employe in 
Plant No. 2 to make monthly installments, as deductions 
from wages, at the rate of one per cent of the total 
amount of stock purchased, with a limit of five years to 
complete payment. No interest is charged for deferred 
payments. Any dividends paid on the stock are credited 
to the employe’s account from the date of his subserip- 
tion and applied in final settlement of his obligation. 
Afterwards all dividends go direct to the employe. 

In Plant No. 3 the employe was permitted to subscribe 
for shares only up to an amount equal to one-third of his 
yearly salary. A minimum weekly installment of fifty 
cents is required to be deducted from wages or salary. 
Until the stock is paid for within the limit of three years 
any dividends paid on the stock are credited to the em- 
ploye’s account as part payment. 

In case of termination of employment before full pay- 
ment of the subscription, two of the three companies 
require that the shares of stock shall thereby revert to 
the company. This is done in order to keep control of 
stock and to stabilize the working force. In one case, 
accumulated dividends also revert to the company. The 
full amount of payments made on subscriptions so can- 
celled is returned to the subscriber with interest. | 

The financial advantages thus accruing to the subscrib- 
ing employes may be summarized as follows: (a) a rela- 

2 Employes in four private printing plants in large Chicago mer- 
cantile establishments participate in the stock subscription schemes 
open to all employes; but since these are not distinct commercial 
printing plants they are not included in this report. 

Five commercial plants were found in which one or more fore- 
men, salesmen, superintendents or selected older employes have 
pee eed to purchase on favorable terms limited amounts of 


Two plants were also reported in which stockholding by em- 
ployes has been discontinued because unsatisfactory. 


tively lower price for shares of stock than the prevailing 
market value; (b) absence of interest charges on unpaid 
balances of stock subscription; (c) dividends credited to 
subscribing employe from date of subscription for shares, 
and (d) these dividends ranging from seven to ten per 
cent on an estimated average. 

An employe in Plant No. 3 may subscribe only for 
shares amounting in value to one-third of his yearly sal- 
ary. The two other companies set no limit. A regulation 
of this character is designed to secure a wider distribu- 
tion of holdings among employes and to prevent concen- 
tration of ownership in the hands of the higher salaried 
group. 

Full voting rights are extended to share-holding em- 
ployes in only two of the three companies. 

During the first years of experiment with stock sub- 
scription schemes some employers consider it advisable 
to restrict narrowly the right to transfer stock to any one 
outside the company. Only one of the three companies 
reported on here places any restriction on the transfer- 
ence of its capital shares. In this case it is required in 
the subscription agreement that any employe desiring to 
sell his holdings must, for a period of ten days, give the 
company an option to buy his shares. 

The par value amount of shares owned by employes in 
Plant No. 1 is $9,000, or 60 per cent of the total capital 
stock of the company; in Plant No. 2, the amount is 
$100,000, or 10 per cent of the total, and in Plant No. 3. 
$100,000, or 25 per cent of the total capital stock. 

These amounts are owned in the form either of pre- 
ferred or common stock by 280 of 850 total employes; 
or by 20 per cent, 25 per cent, and 50 per cent of the 
employes in each of the three plants, respectively. 

The number of $100.00 par value shares owned in two 
of the plants averages less than three per subscribing 
employe; and of $10.00 shares in the other plant averages 
ten. 

In each case, of course, the company had authorization 
for thus increasing its capital. Any further extension of 
stock ownership by employes would also require author- 
ization to increase the capital stock. 

The three plants are operating as union shops. 


The 


attitude of workmen personally in Plants No. 2 and 3 


may be seen in the fact that all the capital stock offered 
for sale to employes was readily taken. 

One company reported decided opposition on the part 
of the members of one of the unions in its employ to its 
stock subscription scheme. Officials of this union pro- 


_ tested against its members holding stock in the company. 


The reason for the objection was that in the event of a 
strike, or any labor differences, the employes would be 


less loyal and active in support of union measures, be- 


cause of their interest in the company as stockholders. 
The outcome was that approximately $20,000 of stock 


_ subscribed for by the union members involved was bought 


_ owners. 


back by the company. 

Complete realization of the idea of labor acquiring 
shareholder’s rights and responsibilities would constitute 
a system of so-called producers’ co-operation in which 
all who work in an industry have come to be its only 
None of these schemes here considered has de- 
veloped to that extent. 

The scheme as first set up in Plant No. 1 at the time 
of incorporation was complete labor co-partnership— 
all employes in the plant being the only stockholders. 
But with a profitable and expanding volume of business 
the company’s experiment has actually resulted in re- 
striction of stock ownership to those employes who origi- 
nally participated. The more recent employes do not 
find it advantageous or attractive to purchase stock at 
| its market value. This is shown by the fact that no em- 


| 


ploye has bought any of the shares within the last nine 
years. However, the older employe stockholders are 
directly represented on the board of directors, the man- 
agement of the company adheres to the original co-opera- 
tive idea, and the offer of capital stock for sale to any 
employe still stands. 

The management of Plant No. 2, in selling its employes 
one-tenth of its capital shares, desired apparently to re- 
ward its older employes for past performances as well as 
to induce greater co-operation on their part in the future. 
There is no provision for issuing more stock to employes, 
and the company has not announced any plan involving 
further departure from the regular type of corporation 
ownership. 

The employers in Plant No. 3 hold to the opinion that 
the stock subscription scheme as announced this year will 
bring increased realization of the mutual interests of em- 
ployes and employers and encourage a spirit of friendly 
co-operation for their common good. The scheme is re- 
garded as a solution for labor disturbances. The plan of 
the major owners of the company comprehends permit- 
ting the employes gradually in the course of, say twenty 
years, to acquire ownership of the entire capital stock. 


II. Cash Bonuses Differentiated From Profit- 
Sharing 


The term “profit-sharing” may be used in a broad 
sense to include schemes involving more or less syste- 
matic annual distributions of cash bonuses in some fixed 
relation to earnings and varying with the length of con- 
tinuous service of individual employes. True profit-shar- 
ing, however, differentiates itself from cash bonus distri- 
butions in the facts that (a) the amount of profits to be 
allocated to the workers varies directly, and rises or falls 
proportionately with an increase or decrease in the profits 
realized; (b) the employer engages to distribute to his 
workers a share of net profits, and (c) the actual percent- 
age of this sharing is fixed in advance. 

The theory underlying the majority of cash bonus 
schemes is the recognition by employers of the fact that 
the longer a person remains in the continuous service of 
a firm the greater is the value of his services. Frequently, 
the employers desire also in this way to give their em- 
ployes some part in the greater earnings of the company 
during exceptionally prosperous periods. The extra com- 
pensation is purely a gratuity, bears no relation to indi- 
vidual efficiency, and is wholly voluntary on the part of 
the employer and may be changed or discontinued by him 
at any time with or without notice. 

Cash bonus schemes were found in use in twenty-eight 
out of the one hundred thirty-eight printing plants cov- 
ered in the investigation in Chicago.’ Of the twenty-eight, 
one began paying cash bonuses in 1912, two in 1915, 
three in 1917, four in 1918, ten in 1919 and eight in 
1920. The number of plants paying bonuses thus shows 
a steady increase and now exceeds the total of profit- 
sharing, limited profit-sharing and task and _ bonus 
schemes found in the investigation. Seventeen of the 
plants operate on a union shop basis, seven open shop 
and four non-union. 

In a majority of the schemes the only prerequisite for 
participation is a period of continuous employment, vary- 
ing from a maximum of ten years downward to a week. 
Usually the longer the service the greater the bonus. 

Concluded on page 57 

'Two other companies with about 60 employes each reported 
that after three years’ experience with annual cash bonuses they 
had this year discontinued them. The reasons given for their dis- 
continuance were that the employes showed no greater loyalty to 
the firm, but were inclined to expect and demand the bonuses as 
permanent additions to income. In one plant some employes com- 
plained about differentials in the bonus payments: and in the 


other the entire force went on a strike to secure payment of the 
bonus again this year. 


A Business Built on an Idea 


How One Printer Developed the YOU Thought in Selling 
By IRVINE M. LEVY 


N AMERICAN tourist, passing the booth of a 
Chinese merchant in Canton one day, noticed 
the more or less decomposed carcass of a long 
since deceased cat, which was offered for sale. 

The tourist’s curiosity prompted him to inquire of the 
vendor what possible use a buyer could have for such an 
article, to which the merchant replied, that was the buy- 
er’s problem, not his. 

Lloyd Neely, head of the Neely Printing Company, 
Chicago, must have heard this story when he started his 
modest plant ten years ago with three Gordons and a few 
type faces, for the present-day success of his firm is the 
result of a reversal of the Chinese merchant’s reply. The 
Neely company has achieved its high position through 
making the customer’s business its own. While Mr. 
Neely’s mechanical equipment was limited ten years ago, 
his supply of ideas was not. The company was started 
ona “shoestring” but a “shoestring” that tied up a bundle 
of ideas. One by one, Mr. Neely has untied these and 
has built them solidly upon his original idea—that the 
customer’s problem is the printer’s problem. 


The object of this story is not to tell of the numerous 
ideas that the company has used to bring its mechanical 
department to its present state of efficiency but, rather, 
to present, for the benefit of the printing industry, the 
one dominant idea that has shown itself in every sales 
effort, resulting in national recognition of “Neely Sales 
Service.” 

The well developed sales or, rather, “service” policies 
of the company did not spring full grown from the minds 
of Mr. Neely and the highly efficient men with whom he 
has surrounded himself, including Roscoe V. Williams, 
his sales manager, but are rather the evolution of the 
first basis on which the business was founded—that of 
selling the customer something more than paper and ink. 


The plan used is to evolve sales ideas which will need 
printing as ammunition. But the idea of selling printing 
is secondary in the minds of the sales force of the com- 
pany. It is like the old familiar Bible quotation which 
says in effect that “if these things be done, all other 
things will be added to them.” All other things in this 
case being printing to keep the Neely presses in full 
operation. All of the well planned conferences, the sys- 
tematic records and the definite sales aims of the concern 
are based on this one idea of “service.” 


Away back in the “one-horse” days of the corporation, 
when Mr. Neely was shop foreman, office manager and 
salesman combined, he realized that the “Do-you-want- 
any-printing-today” method of disposing of his product 
was all wrong and he soon discarded it, if he ever used it 
at all. The method he uses is simply this: to go to his 
prospect, lay his proposition before him and say, “Mr. 
Jones, I have a sales plan to offer you which I know 
means increased business for you.” That hits the nail 
on the head and hits it hard. The prospect is interested, 
for he operates his business for the very purpose the 
Neely plan is given him—to make it grow. It makes no 
difference whether the Neely plan means the purchase of 
printing or the addition of a staff of Hula Hula dancers. 
If the business man can be shown how to build his busi- 
ness, the Neely Printing Company benefits because of his 
friendship and his respect for the sagacity of his printer- 
advisor. The customer’s thoughts run something like 
this: ‘“‘Here’s a man who says he can increase my busi- 
ness. He can help my sales, my production. He isn't 
everlastingly talking about his product, his plant—but 
about my company. He doesn’t come in here and bother 
me with a lot of details regarding the excellence of his 
cylinder presses and composing room, but gives me real, 
constructive ideas.” And at that moment the Neely plant 


ONE OF FORMS USED BY NEELY PRINTING COMPANY 


Name 


Address Credit 
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Stationery Buyer 


Advertising Buyer 


Business Mfgr. Jobber Wholesaler Broker Retailer Mail Order 
Advertises to: Jobber Wholesaler Broker Retailer Consumer Sells to: 

Adv. now used: Catalogs Booklets Broadsides Folders Inserts Display Cards House Organs 

Has he a comprehensive adv. plan? If so, give details a 
Agency ? Campaigns ? When is Adv Matter Issued? 


Ce ee eee 


What Adv. Matter not used can you suggest ? 


What Improvements can you suggest ? 


Amt. Stationery used yearly? No. forms ? Any system? 


Is acc’t'g system up to date ? 


Interested in standard preposition ? 


Improvements suggested 


Can he use it satisfactorily ? 
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Competitors’ Adv. Stationery = | 


General Remarks: 


Seasons 
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is a thousand miles nearer an order for printing than the 
“any printing today” printer, with his talk of “our plant 
—our equipment.” 

And of greater importance, this kind of sale always 
means more than the one-time-get-a-bid-from-a-dozen- 
printers-lowest-price-gets-it sale. A Neely sale means a 
campaign whose numerous mailing pieces give advertis- 
ing literature an opportunity to justify itself through 
results. This method has placed the Neely company on 
a plane far above the price competition crowd, although 
Neely prices are not “out of sight.” The Neely plan of 
offering the customer something besides the lowest price 
has meant a larger volume of printing and the move, 
long ago, from the hole-in-the-wall on Grand avenue to 
the modern, up-to-date building on Orleans street, where 
ample equipment is 
provided to handle 
the ever increasing 
volume of business. 

How has the firm 
succeeded in apply- 
ing its ideas, prac- 
tically? Well, in the 
first place, the right 
type of men have 
joined the organiza- 
tion, because the 
head of the business 
realizes that the per- 
sonnel of a com- 
pany determines its 
success in no small 
degree. One of the 
first of these men to 
be engaged was the 
present sales man- 
ager, Mr. Williams. 
Through the right 
sort of personnel, 
an organization that 
ranks among the 
first has been built 
up. Organization 
means system and this has been carried out, as one ex- 
ample, through a card index where customers and pros- 
pects are listed and classified. Reproductions of both 
sides of this card are given on this page. The first side 
outlines the business of the customer, with full informa- 
tion regarding his product and his business methods. On 
the reverse side space is given for listing the dates when 
sales calls were made and sales literature sent. The in- 
formation given on these cards is an invaluable aid to 
the salesman, for he has at hand a full outline of the 
customer's business, his particular problems and _ his 
experience with advertising, enabling the salesman to 
offer ideas in keeping with the prospect’s wishes and to 
submit new means for trade development. The task of 
obtaining all of this information is not an easy one, espe- 
cially when no previous business has been done with the 


Sales- 


Date Adv. 


® 
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| prospective customer. 


The tactful, keen salesmen (the kind the Neely organ- 
ization employs) easily can obtain all of this informa- 
tion in the course of an ordinary conversation. 


This card index is the basis on which “sales confer- 
ences” are held whenever any particular salesman comes 
in contact with a hard problem in connection with one 
of his customers or prospects. In this way they differ 
from the ordinary sales conferences, which have as their 
prime motive a direct increase in the sales of the com- 


-pany. In these conferences the sales manager and the 


salesmen take up the business of one particular firm, 


RECORD OF CALLS AND ADVERTISING MATTER SENT 


study its sales problems, its production and even labor 
problems. With the combined wisdom of the entire sales 
force stored away in his brain the salesman can go to his 
prospect with definite information and advice and ten 
times out of ten gains the attentive ear of the man he 
seeks to reach. In fact, in Chicago, when the card of a 
Neely salesman is received by a business man, he imme- 
diately pushes correspondence and reports to one side 
and prepares for a half hour of value to himself and his 
organization. He knows the visit of such a man means 
money to him. Perhaps printers will better understand 
if a parallel case is drawn of a machinery salesman who 
enters your plant and instead of telling of the superior 
merits of his particular machine, makes: suggestions re- 
garding increased efficiency, whether it means the sale of 
his equipment or 
not. There is dan- 
ger, of course, that 
the salesman will 
overstep himself, 
but when you are 
certain that a sales- 
man knows what he 
is talking about, is 
an authority on 
plant equipment and 
can give you real in- 
formation, he will 
receive a welcome 
not extended to the 
salesman who 
only after orders. 
Business men of 
Chicago know that 
the men who repre- 
sent the Neely Print- 
ing Company are au- 
thorities on the sub- 
ject of direct mail 
matter and they re- 
ceive the attention 
and respect an au- 
thority demands. 

But I hear the printer say that such salesmen cannot be 
obtained. Perhaps not, but the sales conference idea 
applied to the sales force you already have will result 
in capable, resourceful, well-trained salesmen. Suppose. 
for instance, you adopt the Neely method; you call your 
salesmen together and take up the problem of John Smith, 
grocer, or Bill Jenkins, manufacturer of steel, or the Hon. 
H. K. Tompkins, banker. Your salesmen pool their ideas, 
starting with the name of the concern, the nature of its 
business, the manner in which its product is manufac- 
tured and distributed, the sales methods, advertising cam- 
paigns and other information concerning the prospect 
that is available. This available information is given out 
several days prior to the “conference” with the result 
that each one comes into the meeting with a definite sug- 
gestion. It is impossible to get salesmen to do this? 
Nonsense! When a salesman knows the sales manager 
is to be present and will direct the conference and when 
he knows that his partaking in these meetings will not 
only aid his sales but will be averaged with his sales, 
you can count on sufficient interest. 


General Remarks on Progress 


is 


Mr. Neely, in speaking of his sales methods recently, 
said: “The salesman is instilled with the principle of 
selling ideas, not simply printing. He is instructed to 
find, first the needs of the prospect and then, through 
the aid of sales conferences and our card index, he is able 
to lay before the buyer a plan that is really worth while. 


Concluded on page 52 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING | 


Atmosphere in Printing 


rd Piel talk to me about atmosphere in printing,” 
said a printer of the old school, backing away. 
“Don’t the theorists think we have enough to do without 
dabbling in such highbrow truck?” 

He is not typical of the profession—Lord help us if 
he were! But the word “atmosphere” does have a mis- 
leading sound. Not understood, it does smack of long 
hair and studios, of sub-cellar restaurants and green 
smocks. There are printers even today who will declare 
that atmosphere in connection with their work is poppy- 
cock, a high-flown idea introduced into a hard-headed 
business. But you will find, nevertheless, that the printer 
who is doing the best work in his field, who is setting a 
stiff pace for his competitors, and whose productions are 
getting the best results for his customers, is the man who 
considers atmosphere in printing an effective tool rather 
than a visionary idea. 

It is in the making of booklets and catalogs that 
atmosphere finds its best opportunity. So little is re- 
quired to give to a printed page the effect you wish that 
it is too bad every printer and buyer of printing does 
not realize the possibilities. 

In capable hands, the creation of a booklet that has 
the desired atmosphere (determined by the product 
described), is no more difficult than making a cut-and- 
dried booklet that does nothing more than show the 
goods themselves. 

A good artist can do wonders in getting atmosphere 
on a printed page. A poor artist can throw a monkey- 
wrench into the machinery without half trying. It is all 
a matter of knowing what effect you want to produce on 
the mind of the reader. After that is decided it is sim- 
ply a mechanical proposition handled in an artistic way. 

An expensive, hand-drawn border composed of men’s 
shoes will carry the idea of shoes to the reader, of course, 
and so will plain halftones of the shoes themselves, with 
some captions as: This model, 753, all sizes, $11.90. 
But how much simpler it is to build up an atmosphere 
about these shoes by picturing some of the ways in which 
they are used. 

A sketch of a hunter and his dog among the trees, a 
woodsman on the trail with his “hotel” on his back, a 
daring climber scaling the face of a cliff, will do more 
toward interesting a sportsman, getting him into the 
right mood and selling him outdoor footwear than all 
the shoe illustrations in the shop. 


A marginal illustration of a cozy picnic lunch by the 


side of the road, will carry the reader into the right at- 
titude of mind to be told about lunch kits. A dainty ar- 
ticle of apparel for women? Get an atmosphere of rich- 
ness and elegance by showing the logical surroundings 
for such clothing. 

Of course, there are times when this method will not 
serve. There are times when it should be modified. A 
combination of “atmosphere” illustrations and pictures 
of the goods is not hard to make. But it is possible to 
put your readers into a receptive frame of mind, carry 
your message to them and get it read, in short, create 
an atmosphere, in connection with almost any line of 
merchandise. 

Let us have more of the interesting, less of the prosaic 
type of illustration. And let us give the reader the bene- 
fit of the doubt and consider him a man of imagination. 
—The Informant, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco. 


Advertising Your “Biz” 

TATISTICS (the most arid of things, even in these 

arid days) are so kind as to inform us that 80 per 
cent of the printers who go down into the depths of bank- 
ruptcy are non-advertisers. It’s a pretty safe bet that 
the other 20 per cent were poor advertisers. Of course, 
there is a difference in advertising values, just as there 
is a difference in the values of other things. But if ad- 
vertising did not pay, and was abandoned as a useless 
expenditure of good coin of the realm, then at least one- 
half of the printers of the country would go out of busi- 
ness immediately. 

The printer who fails to advertise displays a lack of 
faith in the wares which he sells. 
ing is before his eyes constantly, but is seldom seen. 

The buyers of printing, being themselves advertisers, 
have greater confidence in the printer who has enough 
faith in his own ability, the facilities of his plant, the 
craftsmanship of his employes, the quality of the work 
which he turns out, to advertise them. These buyers 
know that the printer would not (or could not for long) 
advertise these features of his business were they not 
present. They know that the very fact that the printer 
advertises these elements shows that he realizes the value 
of them, and that he now does, or eventually will, possess 
them. This truth cannot be gainsaid. 

Therefore. Friend Printer, advertise—The I[nitialist, 
S-K-H Typesetting Company, Chicago. 


Your Mailing List 
N ANY advertisers do not realize the immense potential 
profit that each live prospect represents to them, 
They do not remember that each new customer means 


more than the profit on his first order. They fail to 
regard their prospect from the standpoint of the yearly 


The value of advertis-— 


profit that an average customer yields. If the average | 


customer is good for five or ten years, even this profit 
should be reckoned. 
To estimate what a customer is worth to your business, 


take several accounts from your ledger. Figure the profit 


they have yielded during their life. You will then realize 


better the value of each customer and see why the great-_ 
est care should be used in building your mailing or sales- 


prospect list. 


Generally, not enough attention is paid to lists. That | 


is one of the chief reasons why profits from direct mail 


advertising are often no better than crop yields where — 


good seeds are planted in the wrong soil. The harvest 
is always plentiful when good seeds are planted in fertile 
soil. This applies to direct mail advertising. 


Concen- | 


trate your efforts on live prospects, the fertile soil of | 


your business, and the results will always be extremely 
profitable. 

Experience proves that on most propositions each new 
customer will yield enough profit to warrant “hand pick- 


ing” when a list of prospects is being compiled. The best 


live prospects will come from certain classes whose pat- _ 


ticular requirements you can fill—Color Types, Welch- 
Haffner Printing Co., Denver. 


A recent survey of printing plants in 124 cities and 
towns of Pennsylvania showed shops in 118 of the towns 
to be losing money. 
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Mr. Stone Extricates Himself 


Question Goes to Kalamazoo Printer. 


Many Answers Show Keen Interest in Mr. Imposing Stone’s Problem 


| Brize for Best Answer to Last Month’s 
: 


HE printer, like all business men, is peculiarly 
susceptible to attacks by bacilli pseudo charity, 
or whatever the Latin equivalent is for that class 
of charity workers who believe the printer legiti- 
_mate prey for the printing of the program for the annual 
festival, picnic, bazaar, lawn social, box party or harvest 
_ festival, which the good ladies of the town are determined 
to hold with the least possible 
“expense. | 

Last month BEN FRANKLIN 
MontHLy offered a prize of $10 
for the best answer to give to Mrs. 
-Pesst and Miss Gushing when they 
‘call upon Mr. Imposing Stone. 
amiable print shop proprietor, to 
furnish a program free (“because 
‘it won't cost him anything, he be- 
‘ing in the printing business”) and 
all on the strength of their ac- 
_quaintance with the printer's wife. 
‘whom they met once at the min- 
ister’s. 

The prize for sending in the 
best answer is awarded to G. D. 
Cook of C. H. Barnes & Company, 
Kalamzoo, Mich. Mr. Cook, in 
explaining his answer, said: “The 
result of such an answer would be 
threefold for Mr. Stone. In the 
first place, he would benefit not only himself but the rest 
of suffering humanity by placing a damper on the dona- 
tion evil. In the second place, he would receive his just 
reward for his services in executing the job and, in the 
third place, he would receive some return from his 
advertisements.” 

_ Other answers received are too numerous to devote 
space to all in this issue, but we give below those con- 
sidered worthy of mention. The first of these, sent in by 
W. E. Garrison of the Methodist Book Concern, Cincin- 
aati, tallies almost exactly with the answer of Mr. Cook. 
The one point of difference and the point on which the 
award was made by Murray E. Crain, editor of the Amer- 
can Paper Merchant, is that Mr. Cook stated the work 
hould be done on a “cost-plus” basis, while Mr. Garrison 
-pecified that the work be done for actual cost. Mr. Gar- 
-ison’s answer is: 
_ “My Dear Ladies, your request that I print this pro- 
«ram free is unusual. It would not have been unusual 
everal years ago, but today, after all the publicity re- 
arding costs, I feel that | cannot grant your request. 
dowever, we will get up a very attractive program, charg- 
ng you actual cost and will take a $10 advertisement in 
‘ddition.” 
Charles W. Orde of Charles W. Orde and Company, 
chicago, submitted the following, which the judge con- 
‘idered to have considerable merit: 
| “Ladies, as a business principle, I cannot entertain 
our proposition. You must surely realize that such 
Jeans of advertising frequently bring very unsatisfactory 
esults and we would be subject to much just criticism 
‘rom friends in the printing trade. As you both seem ‘so 
ell’ acquainted with Mrs. Stone would it be out of place 
» advise with her?” 


space taken.’’ 


The Winning 
Answer 
By G. D. Cook 


C. H. BARNES & CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Awarded First Prize of 
$10.00 


Mr. Stone’s Answer: 
the program for the Social on a cost- 
plus basis, render a bill for the amount, 
and also will take a $10 ad, for which 
I will pay cash. Classify my name with 
the other advertisers paying cash for 


Other answers having sufficient interest to warrant their 
being published are as follows: 

“My Dear Ladies, | would gladly do as you request, 
but since this business is a corporation, all unusual re- 
quests of this kind must be referred to the board of direc- 
tors. The next meeting of the board will be held seven 
weeks from next Saturday.”—Richard A. Mayer, Mayer 
& Miller, Chicago. 

“Years ago the suggestion that 
I print your program gratis might 
have appealed to my generosity, 
but my cost system shows how 
every sheet of paper, every ounce 
of ink and every minute’s time 
means money to me, and [ must 
decline the job at other than regu- 
lar rates, however much I appre- 
ciate your friendship for Mrs. 
Stone.”—Richard F. Lawson, Chi- 
cago. 

“J regret that I am unable to 
grant your request at once. All 
donations of more than $5.00 are 
referred to the board of directors 
at their bi-monthly meetings. The 
next of these will be held five 
weeks from tomorrow. I should 
like to donate the work but you 
see it is impossible without their 
consent. —Helen M. Mayer, Chicago. 

Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Mr. Crain for the huge task he took upon 
himself of selecting the best answers from the number 
which were submitted. 


**T will print 


St. Louis Meeting to Discuss 44-Hour Week 


CALL has been issued to plant owners to meet in St. 

Louis, Thursday, February 3, when further discus- 
sion of the 44-hour week will take place. This meeting 
is the outgrowth of a recent conference in Kansas City, 
when resolutions were adopted by some sixty printers 
present, which showed unanimous disapproval of the re- 
duction in the “work week” or production, and recom- 
mended that no contracts be made in any branch of ihe 
industry beyond April 30, 1921—the date set for the 
inauguration of the shorter week. 

It is for the purpose of consolidating the efforts of the 
shop owners in the sections between Denver and Chicago, 
St. Paul on the north and Oklahoma on the south, that 
the St. Louis meeting has been called. 

Forty-one of the printing houses of St. Louis, consist- 
ing of all the larger and several of the medium-sized 
plants, have agreed not to grant the 44-hour week and 
are paying into a common fund a sum equal to 5 per cent 
of their mechanical payroll for the purpose of fighting 
any move on the part of the unions to force the issue. 
This money is to be used in advertising and in such other 
ways as deemed best and will amount to approximately 
$75,000 by May 1. In addition, St. Louis printers are 
taking out strike insurance, one firm having taken $750.- 
000 worth. 


Give Your Printed Matter a Chance 


Be Sure It Fits the Field for Which It Is Intended---Then Go Ahead 
By JOHN E. ALLEN 


of printed matter really 

give their creations a fair chance? Without 

doubt many a piece of printed matter that in 

itself may be beyond serious reproach—both 
as regards the message carried and its typographic treat- 
ment—fails to accomplish what it was designed to do, 
because it does not fit in physically where it was intended 
to. Sometimes a model piece of printed matter that 
costs a great deal of money to produce will fail to create 
the result that could be brought about by a much more 
economical treatment of the identical copy—and some- 
times the reverse is true. Which suggests that the cre- 
ator of printed matter, in addition to being a skilled 
craftsman, should be well acquainted with conditions in 
the field wherein his product is to be circulated. 

In a recent talk with a gentleman who plans and puts 
under way a considerable quantity of printed matter for 
one of the largest organizations of its kind in the country, 
I made the acquaintance of some facts in regard to the 
planning of a certain piece of printed matter—and its 
re-replanning. 

The gentleman referred to wanted to send out quite a 
number of copies of advertisements being run by his 
organization in certain magazines, the complementing 
copies to be placed in the display windows of business 
houses by local representatives concurrently with the 
publication of the advertisements. The purpose was to 
tie up branch offices with the headquarters of the organ- 
ization and thus locally cash in on the nationally circu- 
lated publicity. 

It was planned to mount a 5x8-inch copy of an ad in 
the lower left-hand corner of a piece of railroad board 
11x14 inches in size, and to employ appropriate hand 
lettering on the upper and right-hand margins of the card. 

The preliminary details were carried out. Then the 
item of expense was considered. It was estimated that 
the cost of producing and mailing each of these cards 
would be about twenty-five cents—which was thought to 
be too high. 

Next the idea was hit upon of increasing the size of 
the reproduction of the ad and printing it in the lower 
left-hand corner of a sheet of lithograph paper 19x25 
inches in size, again employing appropriate hand letter- 
ing on the upper and right-hand margins of the card. 

The larger piece of printed matter seemed even better 
adapted to the situation than did the smaller—and it was 
estimated that the cost of producing and mailing the 
larger piece would be about nineteen cents—six cents 
cheaper than the smaller. , 


OW many planners 


When viewed from the surface, it seemed to the plan- 
ner of this printed matter that the logical thing to do in 
the circumstances was to go ahead with the printing of 
the larger piece. But as he felt that he was not sufh- 
ciently acquainted with conditions in the field to warrant 
quick action, he got into conference with the sales man- 
ager of his organization. 

It developed during the first few minutes of their talk 
that it would be extravagantly foolish to attempt to use 
the larger piece of printed matter in that campaign. The 
sales manager unhesitatingly declared that the smaller 
piece was the one that should be used. From actual ex- 
perience obtained in the field, he knew that many business 
men who gladly will permit the placing of a small neat 
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card in one corner of a display window will not counte- 
nance the sticking of a large poster—no matter how 
attractive—to one of their window panes. Many mer- 


‘chants have become convinced that the smaller card will 


serve to attract additional attention to articles of their 
own on exhibition, whereas the larger poster, aside from 
cutting off the view of what may be a considerable por- 
tion of the merchant’s display, nearly always has the 
characteristic of arrogating to itself most of the attention 
that otherwise would be given to the goods exhibited. 


It was at once made evident to the planner of these — 


pieces of printed matter that, although the smaller card 
would cost six cents more than the larger poster—a mat- 
ter of considerable moment when thousands of copies 
are to be distributed—the smaller card would be much 


more effective, and, consequently, much more economical | 


in the long run. 


There is nothing remarkable about this little story. It — 


is just a commonplace account of the rescue of a com- 


mon enough piece of printed matter from the death | 


experienced by so many pieces. At that, it may not be 
expecting too much to think that even such a simple story 
as this will cause at least a few persons to give a little 
more thought to the appreciation of conditions in the 
fields in which 
distributed. 


Before attempting to visualize a piece of printed mat- | 


ter, the craftsman should seek to understand thoroughly 
just what the printed matter is intended to do and how 
the doing of that thing may be facilitated best. 
he will be better qualified to treat the matter as it should 


their printed creations are to be 


Then © 


be treated—as the conditions obtaining at the time dic- 


tate. 
the craftsman will be in a position to practice his art most 
effectively—to make his production a clear-cast medium 
of correct interpretation; not merely a piece of printed 
matter typographically flawless, but one which, over and 
above being all that it should be in a typographic way. 


With a well-understood foundation to build upon, | 


is peculiarly adapted to the work at hand. His printed 


matter certainly will have the right kind of chance. 


Space for Graphic Arts Exposition 
Goes Fast 


VAILABLE floor space in the Chicago Coliseum for — 


the Graphic Arts Exposition is already more than 
half engaged—and the Exposition is still five months 
distant! At the present rate, the entire space will be 
rented by February 15. 


Exhibitors are realizing the Exposition will be thor- 


oughly worth while. 
self to cultivate his trade. The exposition opens the way 
for such cultivation as well as for direct sales of printing 
equipment and accessories. 

An enormous attendance is assured. The wise supply 
man will be present July 23 when the curtain goes up on 
the biggest Graphic Arts exhibit ever held. 


If the idiots who want to communicate with the dead 
through ouija boards would have the common sense to 
communicate with them through books, there would be 
much more enlightenment in the world and it would 
make the printer and publisher happy. 


The manufacturer owes it to him- — 


— 


| 


And They Say Organization Doesn't Work! 


When two printers 
met in those days — 


they couldn't see 
each other 


lull | 


| 


They bebin +o 


Warm up ~ Z 


We're out o| space — finish it 


SSS — 


yourself 
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—Drawn for Ben Franklin Monthly by MeGuire. 


For The Service Printer 


A department devoted to the interests 
of the progressive printer who 1s inter- 
ested in so-called ‘“‘Service Printing.’’ 


OT to disparage the efforts of my fellow crafts- 

men, but merely to remark in passing, “now 

comes winter and cold feet.” With a cessa- 

tion of the one-time rush of printing orders 
comes the return of the sharpened pencil, the cowardly 
bidder, the cut price and the ebb of starch from the 
backbone. 

Figure it out thusly: There is 
fifty thousand dollars worth of 
business for five printers. The 
gross profit is ten thousand dol- 
lars, or an average of two thou- 


sand dollars for each of the five. rectly addressed. 


ue 


A maker of home heating plants 
sent me a cheap looking catalog in a 
flimsy envelope, sloppily and incor- 
Their representa- 


Inqurtries are held confidential and 
comments on the department will 
be welcomed. 


“The Postoflice Department has a law specifying how 
much space on the address side of an envelope shall be 
occupied by printed matter. It is very clear and definite, 
yet some of our printers are not observing it because of 
ignorance. 

“If a customer submits copy calling for a line, or 
lines, of type extending entirely 
across the bottom of the face of 
the envelope, the printer should 
inform him that the postal laws 
forbid it. This will save the cus- 
tomer money. On the other hand, 
if you furnish a layout calling for 


This fifty thousand dollars drops 
to twenty-five thousand or an aver- 


age of five thousand for each 
printer. On the same theoretical 


gross profit of twenty per cent 
each printer should have one thou- 
sand dollars gross profit or one- 
half of his former amount. 
Knowing this, the weak-kneed 


tive, whose call followed the booklet, 
had come into town on the limited 
train. He was well dressed and talked 
like a gentleman. 


The one salesman was smart in ap- 
pearance and spoke well. But their 
direct advertising, the greatest salec- 
man, came in like a bum riding the 
blind baggage! 


such a display and the customer 
accepts it, there is a strong prob- 
ability that you will be the loser, 
for you have no right to suggest a 
line of advertising that conflicts 
with the postal laws. 

“There must be on the right side 
of the front of the envelope (any 
size) a blank space of not less 


brother must further deplete it by 
cutting his prices. 

Great stuff! Further, can you 
imagine any man who is worrying about how he will 
“come out” on the job, putting any constructive effort 
into improving its quality or his methods? And as sure 
as sunshine is sunshine, no organization, whether it be 
printshop or a nation, can succeed unless it devotes some 
time to constructive improvement. 


Report on Admission Tickets 


Two inquiries on the subject lead me to say, in bold 
face: 

The law requires the printer to report in detail the 
facts as to quantity, numbers, etc., of all tickets 
printed for admission purposes. 

There are no exceptions to this rule and for your own 
safety, obey it! Don’t permit any customer to say that 
he will take care of it for you. Write the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Chicago, for printed matter which tells 
you, in detail, your duties in recording every printing of 
admission tickets. . 

Uncle Sam wants his war tax on each ticket. He in- 
sists upon knowing about them whether they are taxable 
or not. 

Here is another rule that you had best remember. Dis- 
regard of it cost one printer something over ninety 
dollars last month! 


Concerning Envelopes 


Measuring from the right hand side of every en- 
velope used for mailing must be three and one-half 
inches absolutely devoid of type, illustration or orna- 
ment of any sort, excenting the rectangle upon which 
to place a stamp or the regulation rectangle contain- 
ing permit information. | 

Pardon my use of the shears, but the following, by 
John Hill, secretary of the Typothetae of Baltimore, 
covers the matter unusually well. 
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than three and a half inches. Sec- 

| tion 470, Par. 3, of the Postal 

Laws reads: ‘Space should be 

left on the address side of all mail matter sufficient for 
a legible address and for all directions permissible. ~ 


Broadsides 
le broadside is the elephant of Direct Advertising 
—but a friendly and efficient beast. 

The true broadside is not a messy conglomeration of 
small type and numerous illustrations. It should be an 
enlargement of the circular—not a collection of several 
circulars on one sheet. 


Applying the Broadside 

Supposing a manufacturer has a new (or at least un- 
developed) design of carburetor. The automobile aces- 
sory supply houses are fed up on carburetor talk. They 
have no time or lack the inclination to read his 16-page 
booklet which illustrates the carburetor, exterior and 
sectional view, its various’ parts and describes its con- 
struction and uses in detail. 

We know that if the dealers would read all of the 
booklet seriously they could not help but appreciate our 
pet carburetor’s merits and take it on, or at least lay 
themselves open to the efforts of our client’s salesmen. 
We must find the big point or points of interest and use 
them to open our dealer’s interest and act as a wedge for 
further sales development. 

After much effort in discussion with our client and con- 
siderable sifting of those sixteen pages of type and nice 
illustrations, we drag forth what are admitted as ihe 
chief points of attraction: 

1. The carburetor cannot be flooded! 

2. The carburetor cannot clog! 

(Both imaginary carburetor virtues but they will do 
for our purpose. ) 

Those two points will appeal to any automobile man. 
He knows the pleasure of winding the flivver by hand 
when the starter was weak and the carburetor was flooded. 
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He looks back with profane reminiscence on those pleas- 
ant times when the engine gave a husky gasp and stopped ; 
which meant taking the carburetor apart and cleaning out 


Your customers will welcome a carburetor that cannot 
be flooded and never clogs!” A plain statement. 
Below this bold head a super-size cross-sectional view 


the dirt that stopped the flow. 
home! They arouse his interest! 

So, we say to our client: “Let’s 
get out a broadside as a starter on 
your list of prospects.” “Well, all 
right, lezze—° Whereupon he wants 
to arrange the contents of fifteen of 
the sixteen pages in his booklet on 
the nice big sheet of India folding 
enamel you offer for the broadside. 
But we halt him right there. 

The purpose of this broadside, like 
most effective broadsides, is to carry 
one or two points in a big, powerful, 
invincible manner. A broadside loses 
that power and becomes a clumsy 
mess when it is loaded up with too 
much small talk. If, through this 
broadside, we can convey the two 
primal appeals, we have awakened 


Those two points strike 


of the carburetor with colored arrows indicating the two 


patented features upon which you have based this open- 


To the next man who doubts 
the efficiency or professes igno- 
rance of the power of direct 
advertising, tell this: 


Three hundred million dol- 
lars spent annually sells ap- 
proximately ninety billion dol- 
lars worth of merchandise. 
Selling cost, $300,000,000.00. 
Sales, $90,000,000,000.00. Per- 
centage of sales cost to sales, 
one-third of one per cent. Less 
than the alcoholic content of 
certain beverages! 


ing appeal. Brief text explains them. 
Another illustration in the lower left 
corner shows the carburetor in actual 
size. A sentence in color bids the 
reader, “Mail the post card today for 
further facts.” Then the firm name 
and the broadside is done. 

Many a dealer who never knew he 
received the booklet and who didn’t 
bother to notice our client’s adver- 
tisement in the trade magazines, will 
mail back the post card. Then he is 
on the way to buying. The true 
broadside starts action when other 
forms of advertising expire in vain 
effort. 

Suggestions 
Keep the broadside simple. Pow- 


the interest of the indifferent dealer 
and he may ask for or listen to the 
details of our proposition. But let us be content with that! 

Our broadside is to be 19x25—running both sides on a 
25x38 sheet. It folds to 914x614. The outer folds may 
read, “Two new virtues.” Unfolding it reveals the state- 
ment, “and they are unfailingly present.” Opening io 
the 19x1214 area, the dealer reads, “Your customers wiil 
welcome—,” and as a heading on the fuli spread, “A 
carburetor that cannot be flooded and never clogs!” 

No irrelevant talk on the opening folds. No mention 
of carburetors to scare him off. No tricky statements 
to irritate him. Just plain statements that lead him on. 
“Two new virtues and they are unfailingly present. 


erful, easily grasped illustration and 
forceful text of brief simplicity. 

Avoid cheap paper. Use 100-pound folding enamel or 
offset or antique book of good body, or cover paper. 

Use a return card. 

Two or three colors are advisable. 

Fold the broadside to permit of postal inspection. 
Otherwise Uncle Sam may send it back. 

Seal along the lower edge with a small gummed seal. 
The postoffice isn’t eager to handle clipped matter. The 
clips catch on each other and on other broadsides. 

Broadsides can be made to pay the user—that is one 
thing in their favor. They run into money—that’s an- 
other point I like about ’em. PaT Kay. 
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Fits the 
Hand 


The 
“Success” Benzine Can 


A FAvVorRIrE FROM COAST TO COAST 


MADE IN TWO 
SIZES 


Pints and 


Quarts 


HIS benzine can has been on the 
sees twenty-five years, and is 
still going strong. It is now made 
entirely of brass with all earmarks 


of good workmanship. In daily use 
in thousands of factories, tailor 
shops and many other industries 
where a handy and well made 
benzine container is required. 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Face Your Men With Facts’ 


Those Who Object to Lowering Labor Costs Even Though Prices Are Falling, 
Do Not Consider the Injustice They Gause Workers in Other Industries 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, National City Bank, New York 


*Reprinted by permission of the Nation’s Business, the official publication of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


HAVE been asked, in view of the present state of 
stagnation and falling prices, to put myself in the 
place of a manufacturer who has found orders fall- 
ing off and is facing the necessity of either shutting 
down or greatly reducing his costs, in the hope of stimu- 
lating sales, to say what would I advise him to do. 

In the first place, he asks what I think of the situation; 
is it necessary to make any radical 
change in the prices of his goods, 
or is he safe in standing pat and 
expecting the market to recover 
shortly, so that he can go on upon 
about the same basis of costs as 
before; or, if there is no prospect 
that the demand will revive at the 
old prices, how much shall they 
be lowered, and if the wage in- 
creases which have gone into effect 
in the last three or four years pre- 
vent a sufficient reduction in costs, 
what would I do about it? Is it 
best, in the interest of better living 
conditions, to make a stand to 
compel the public to pay the 
prices necessary to maintain them? 
If this policy is impossible, how 
is the situation to be presented to 
the wage-earners, to gain their 
friendly consent to reductions? 

There are thousands of managers facing these prob- 
lems today. Sales have fallen off, and plants are shut 
down, or running with short force or on short time, and 
usually running behind, because with the big investment 
and overhead of a large business, profits cannot be made 
on such operations. 


The High Cost of Shut-Downs 


Any good business man would rather keep running as 
long as he can break even, or as long as he will lose less 
by running than by closing the works, than to shut down. 
It is impossible to cut off all expenses. Some proportion 
of the overhead must go on: if there is indebtedness, 
interest will go on; taxes must be paid; deterioration to 
plant will take place; the force is disorganized and busi- 
ness will be lost permanently. It is far more serious for 
a big modern business to shut down than it was in the 
old time when the investment was small and men worked 
with hand-tools. 


by Mr. Roberts. 


But if business conditions have undergone a lasting 
change, the sooner an industry is adapted to it so that 
it can run full time and full force, the better both for 
the owners and employes. ; 


Answering the first question, I will say that I do not 
think the markets will recover to the high prices of the 
last year. I think those prices are gone never to return, 
unless industry should be disorganized by some upheaval 
greater even than the war. Those prices were the result 
of war conditions, and it was inevitable that as peace 
conditions were restored price tendencies would be down- 
ward. It is true that the highest prices occurred after 


NE of the most insistent questions 

that has trailed the business man 
from the old year into the new is that 
of reconciling high wages with a low 
market. A multitude of opinions on the 
matter have been brought forth, but 
few of them have helped to clarify it. 
Samuel Gompers said recently that ‘‘in- 
flation is coming out of the business 
structure and in that process employers 


see what they believe to be an oppor- 
tunity to cut wages though there has 
been no inflation in wages.’’ 


In this confusion of advice and voices 
we feel that we are doing industry a 
real service in presenting this analysis 
He endeavors to get 
at the facts and to present them clearly, 
on the age-old adage that ‘‘the facts 
will set us free.’ -THE EDITOR. 
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the war had ended, but the markets were under the influ- 
ence of conditions created by the war. That fact does 
not disprove the general proposition that prices are 
bound to be lower as we get away from the influence of 
the war. 

How much are prices going to fall? 

I am not going to answer that directly, but will give a 
general rule which you can apply 
for yourself. The prices of manu- 
factured goods must correspond 
in a general way to the prices of 
raw materials and food products, 
The farmers are the biggest single 
group of producers in this coun- 
try, and also the biggest single 
group of consumers, for every- 
thing they produce, over and above 
what they consume themselves, is 
given in exchange for the products 
or services of the other industries. 
The Department of Agriculture 
has estimated the value of farm 
products in this country in the 
year 1919 at $24,582,200,000, 
which is approximately one-third 
of all the wealth produced in this 
country in that year. This is the 
amount of buying power which 
has been at the disposal of the 
farmers from last year’s crop; it is the amount of buying 
power which they put into circulation in the channels of 
trade, for if they did nothing with some of it but put it 
into their bank accounts, somebody used it. When you 
consider that the incomes of all the other people of the 
country probably did not exceed $50,000,000,000, you 
get some idea of how large a factor the farmers were in 
all the business of the country last year. 

The farmers have less control over the value of their 
products than perhaps any other class. They are not 
organized in any effective manner to control production 
or prices; they have to take practically what the compe- 
tion of the markets give them, which, however, I do not 
think nearly so much of a hardship as is commonly rep- 
resented, because I think the law of supply and demand 
is the final dictator as to both wages and prices. But 
the product of our farms largely is sold in the markets 
of the world, and the prices in those markets also govern 
prices at home. During the war export prices went very 
high, but this year the crops of Europe are larger, and 
Europe is so poor that it cannot buy as much as it needs, 
and the prices of all farm products have had a great fall. 
I want to be on the safe side and, I think, it is very mod- 
erate to say that the prices of farm products have de- 
clined 25 to 33 1-3 per cent, and that the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the farm population in the aggre- 
gate is from $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. Anybody 
can look up the fall in the principal farm products for 
himself. It must be remembered, also, that what the 
farmer has to spend shrinks more than his income, be- 
cause out of the proceeds of his crops he must first pay 
whatever debts he contracted while making them. What 
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is left over he can spend, but the debts do not shrink 
with the prices. They will take a larger proportion of 
the farmer’s earnings and leave him a small proportion 
to buy things with. 


| There’s Only One Remedy 


_ This decline in the purchasing power of the farmer 
throws the industrial situation out of balance and causes 
a general disorganization. Since every line of production 
can sell less to the farmer, the purchasing power of all 
_ will be affected and they will buy less of each other. 

There is only one remedy. If the prices of all the 
things that the farmers want to buy will come down, to 
correspond with the prices of what they have to sell, they 
can go on buying as before, subject only to the necessity 
_of taking care of outstanding debts. But that is the only 
condition upon which the mills and factories can be 
started up on anything like full time. The next question 
is, how much must the prices of manufactured goods be 
reduced ? 

They must come down to a parity with farm products 
-and raw materials. Possibly, farm products in this 
plunge have gone too low; they may recover to some 
extent, but bear in mind that even yet most prices are 
above the pre-war level. Remember that before the war 
Russia was a great source of supply for foodstuffs and 
raw materials for all Western Europe and that whenever 
Russia comes back, demands on the United States will 
be lessened. 
_ The last question asked is, how is this changed situa- 
_tion to be made clear to the wage-earner ? 


Tell Him the Truth 


The answer is to point to the facts and ask him to 
‘investigate them for himself. It is to his interest to know 
the truth. We live in a different state of society from 
that of two or three generations ago when the population 
was small and supplied its wants by means of hand indus- 
tries. The population of today could not be supported 
‘In the present manner of living by means of the old 
industries. It takes the factory methods, with large in- 
vestments in machinery, power and equipment of all 
‘kinds and modern transportation facilities, to provide 
for the wants of the growing population. We all have 
to become experts at something and exchange products 
or services with each other. The farmer is growing food 
for the entire population, the workers in shoe factories 
are making shoes for the entire population, the workers 
in cotton and woolen mills are making cloth for the entire 
population, the employes on the railroads are carrying 
the goods back and forth in the exchanges, and so on all 
around the circle of the industries. 
| Everybody is selling his products or services for 
‘money, but in the last analysis all are exchanging goods 
and services with each other. Money is only a means 
by which the exchanges are conveniently made, in the 
end this trading must be on a fairly equitable and bal- 
anced basis, or the whole system will break down. If 
any large part of the population is deprived of ability to 
purchase the products of others the whole organization is 
demoralized. 

Now this is what has happened: A few months ago 
wheat was selling in the Chicago market at about $2.75 
per bushel, now it is down to about $1.65; corn was sell- 
‘ng in August at $1.50, now it is down to 68 cents; hogs 
were selling at $18 per hundredweight, now down to $10; 
dats were selling at 72 cents, now down to 45 cents; cot- 
on was selling in July at 35 to 40 cents per pound, now 
own to 16 cents; wool was selling a year ago at 60 cents 
er pound, now 30 cents. 

_ It was right and necessary when farm products were 
orced up by the war that wages should be advanced to 
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correspond with them. The wage-earner had to have 
more pay to enable him to live; it was necessary to main- 
tain the balance between the industries. It is true that 
there was great unevenness in the advances; in some in- 
dustries the higher cost of living was more than covered 
by the wage advances, but in many the advances were 
not sufficient to cover it. That should be considered in 
the readjustment. 

But now that farm products have had this big drop, 
the situation is out of balance. Suppose we look at the 
case of the grower of cotton or wool. He sells his cotton 
at 15 to 17 cents per pound instead of 30 to 40, or his 
wool at 30 cents, formerly 60; it passes through the hands 
of the railway employes, whose wages have been in- 
creased over 100 per cent, to cotton mills, where it is 
made into cloth by workmen whose wages have been in- 
creased 150 per cent, and is made into clothing by work- 
ers whose pay has been increased 100 per cent or more, 
and finally comes back in the form of clothing for him 
to buy. How much can he buy under these conditions ? 

J. A. Schoyer, secretary of the Legislative Committee 
of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, appeared before a 
joint meeting of the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on December 2 last, for 
the purpose of describing the situation of the farmers. 
Here is a short account of what he said, as it was told in 
the newspapers: 


The Cost of a Hat 


“Mr. Schoyer said that his hat, which he had thrown 
carelessly on the table, cost him last year four bushels 
of corn. He went to buy another and found it would 
cost him 24 bushels, so he had the old one cleaned in- 
stead of buying another. | 

“His suit of clothes, he said, cost him two years ago 
18 bushels of corn and was priced at $37.50. He had 
visited several stores to see about getting another, and he 
found the same old price on the same kind of a suit, 
$37.50, but it would now cost him 64 2-3 bushels to get it.” 

Who is to answer that statement? What answer can 
be made? If you should get a group of factory employes 
together and bring Mr. Schoyer before them, what would 
they say to him? 

Would they assert that it was just and fair, as between 
the farmer and the factory worker, that after their pay 
had advanced together, or approximately at the same 
rate, and now that farm products have been heavily re- 
duced, the farmer shall go on paying the town workers 
as much as before? And even if the farmer was willing 
to do it, does anybody see how he can do it? 

“If we consent to wage cuts,” someone asks, “how are 
we to know that they will not be cut more than is neces- 
sary, or that they will be restored in case profits become 
gsood?” 

When business is good in any line, the employes are 
very likely to know it. When all the shops in a given line 
of industry are working to capacity, or looking for more 
men, it is not very hard to maintain wage standards and 
gradually advance them. There are mean employers and 
also employers who are liberal and enterprising enough 
to set the pace of wage advances in good times. The first 
thing and main thing is to have goods made on a basis 
that will enable them to be sold; when business is good, 
wage-adjustments can be obtained. There is a fairly 
good guide all the time in the relation that existed be- 
tween wages and prices before the war. The wage- 
earner is at no disadvantage if, in order to get the indus- 
tries going again, he agrees to wage reductions corre- 
sponding to the reduction in the cost of living, provided 
his wages were advanced to correspond with the rise in 
the cost of living. 

Furthermore, wage-fixing and price-fixing are not done 

Concluded on page 63 


How They Print in Japan 
Tokyo, Japan, December 11, 1920. 
Editor Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 


I visited the largest print shop in Tokyo on the ninth 
and I wouldn’t have missed it for many things. In the 
first place, this institution has 1,500 employes, a portion 
of whom work at composition and some presswork, in the 
heart of the city. The web pressroom and other press 
work of a large nature is done about two miles from the 
main plant and the bindery is located two miles in an- 
other direction. The employes, that is the majority of 
them, are boys and girls from 11 to 18 or 20 years old. 
The racks of cases extend from the floor to as high as the 
little chaps can reach. You know they read their papers 
the reverse from ours, that is, up and down, but they set 
it the same way, They have 3,000 characters from which 
to select. Some. of them set English composition without 
knowing the meaning of a word that they set. 

Of course, I can see how there is no labor problem 
here—that is what they tell me—but I have done my best 
to warn them that they should be liberal with their em- 
ployes and help and protect them. 

Everything in the pressrooms is run from belts and 
shafting with no heat except from little charcoal stoves. 
The heat in their pressrooms is about 50 degrees at this 
season. Rather cold for handling lead and iron. They 
do no good printing that I have seen or, rather, none that 
can compare with the United States. 

I think T told you before that compositors get $35.00 
a month and work any old hours, seven days a week, 
with only four or five holidays in a year. There could 
not be a worse layout of material anywhere. Their 
output from 1,500 employes certainly cannot exceed that 
of one-fifth that number in the United States, and it is 
not because the employes are idle. They are slow and 
hampered in every way, but they are industrious and 
appear to be happy. They make up forms on the press 
and run their presses 1,000 an hour. They have all small 
presses, nothing over 33x46 sheet; the webs are small, 
too, and run slow. 

Most of their cylinders are from Elliott of England, 
but they have two small Miehles which are run about 
one-half the speed we should run them. They also have 
two auto presses. Their webs are all built by Hoe & 
Company. These have apparently been discarded by 
employers of the United States. They run short editions 
with plenty of squeeze and makeready unknown. 

They are anxious, however, for information, as in 
everything else. One sees lots of evidence of their copy- 
ing our works in the United States. In twenty-five to 
fifty years they will change everything, including their 
religion of Buddhism. CHARLES FRANCIS. 

Note: Mr. Francis recently injured his foot, necessi- 
tating the amputation of a toe, but is again able to travel. 
His next mail address will be care of F. T. Wimble & 
Company, 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N.S. W., Australia. 


Printing office errors have riz—you cannot afford ’em 
on the office menu today. 


Average Hour Costs 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

We want to secure the average hour costs for hand 
composition and job work in 1918, as well as the average 
hour cost for cylinder press work on a press 38x50 or 
larger; also the bindery hour costs for men’s hand and 
machine work and girl’s hand and machine work, and 
the increase that has come about up to the present time. 

Republican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Editor’s Note.— 

Average Hour Costs 


Last Ist 2nd) 3m 

Vy " v 

1918 1919 1920 1920 1920 

lands Compostiomr.caetrrttn $2.10 $2.60 $2.59 $2.63 $3.00 

Job Work, 10x15 or smaller..... 1.04 1.38 £1.31 — E305ie 

Job Work, largér than 10xJ5.... 129 1.71 1.62 ~ 1GG0ReS 

Cylinder Press, 38x50 and up... 2.874% 3.66 345 3.43 3.88 
Men’s Hand Bindery........... 111 +159 1.70) 603i 

Men’s Machine Bindery.:....... 2.13 2:43 2:26 2.203ego 

Girlisatiands Bind enyee ie pee aye) 14 78 83 84 
Girl’s Machine Bindery........ 8814 1.11 1.33.  L:20iSe: 


No figures are available for last quarter of 1920 (October, No- | 
vember and December, 1920). 
Average Productive Time (on which these costs are figured) 


and Compositionme ate rtten. 60% 61% 63% 63%. 61% 
Job Work, 10x15 or smaller....57% 55% 54% 55% 53% | 
Job Work, larger than 10x15...56% 45.4% 44% 49% 51% 
Cylinder Press, 38x50 and up...54% 60.2% 66% 65% 68% 
Men’s Hand Bindery.......... 88% 83.1% 79% 87% 87% 
Men’s Machine Bindery.......58% 68% 73% 92% 81% 
Girl’ss Hand Bindéry... sce eee: 85% 70.6% 81% 87% 85% | 
Girl’s Machine Bindery.........63% 62.2% 54% 78% 18% 


Reclaiming Waste 
Wie ARE in receipt of the following request. Any of 
our readers who have any information on the subject — 
will earn the gratitude of the Industrial Research Bureau 
if they will send it to that organization: 
Editor Ben FRankiLIn MONTHLY: 

Will you please furnish us with any information that 
you may have on the so-called “Reclaiming System” in- 
stalled by large factories for washing the rags and wastes 
used for wiping off oil, polishing a surface, or whatever 
other purposes that you may know it is used for. | 

The reclaiming system, besides furnishing the men 
with clean absorbent rags and wastes, also reclaims the 
oil. A large saving is thus enjoyed. Formerly all this 


material was instantly burned to prevent fire. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 
1004 First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tihevaltes. Ever So Much 


Editor Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY: | 
Find herewith check in payment of subscription to BEN” 
FRANKLIN Monruty, the first copy of which has just’ 
arrived. We are pleased to state that this has made a 
very good impression in our office, and congratulate you’ 
thereon. ) 
Cornelius Printing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 


Opportunity may have knocked at your door the day 
you were down the street telling somebody a hard luck 
story. 
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A large proportion of INTERTYPE 
Installations are the result of 


Repeat Orders 


The INTERTYPE is not a limited line casting composing machine, different 
units may be added, increasing its typographical range in all measures and body 
sizes from 5-point to a wide 36-point in Text, Head-letter and Display. 


t= No obligation on your part to make us prove that the INTERTYPE is ‘“‘ The Better Machine.’’ “sj 


Builders of ‘‘The Better Machine”’ 


-INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


SenctalOtices: 90 COURT STREET BROOKLYN, NUY.,.UnS 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 100 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Our New Slogan 

ROSPERITY of the printer depends upon himself. 

If anything, he should be experiencing a greater vol- 
ume of business during the present so- called period of 
depression than ever before. If he is a salesman or has 
the right kind of salesmen, he can prove to the manu- 
facturers and merchants of the country that his is the one 
means of moving merchandise and bringing about normal 
conditions once more. 

The Chicago Tribune has taken as its slogan “1921 
Will Reward Fighters.” This applies to the printing 
industry. The printer who will set his jaw, square his 
chest and clear the cobwebs from his selling organization 
will be rewarded. 

Personally, we prefer the slogan of Julian Wetzel of 
Indianapolis, who, in an article in the January BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY, said “There is always business for 
good business men.” In fact, we are going to steal it 
as the slogan advocated by this publication, giving Mr. 
Wetzel due notice of our intention. The “Good Business 
Men” referred to are those who can go out and create 
business. 

It is for this reason that BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY is 
now devoting the greater part of its space to articles on 
salesmanship and sales methods. It believes that it can 
best aid “Good Business Men” by telling them how to 
create business to keep their presses running. This and 
the labor situation are the two biggest problems con- 
fronting the industry today. 


A Cloudedslecnc 


HE grant of increased wages to New York journey- 

men printers, which was made the first of the year, 
is indeed unfortunate, since it will have the affect of 
clouding the issue in other cities. One must realize that 
the award is based on living costs last October and that 
the increase is retroactive to that month. It is not an 
award based on the living costs of December or January, 
which show a marked decrease when compared with costs 
in October. Employes must be made to see that any new 
awards to be made this month or next must be based on 
living costs of the period between the time when the old 
scale was made and the present. Since such a decrease 
in living costs as shown in federal statistics necessarily 
means a wage cut, in accordance with existing agreements, 
such cuts will seem incongruous unless thie fac is em- 
phasized. The cry will go up: “New York increases 
wages while you lower ours.” When the fact that New 
Y ores award is based on conditions as they were almost 
six months ago is remembered a great deal of this ques- 
tioning will anieht 


Your Apprentices 
4 Fk Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago recently held a 
‘director’s and oflficer’s meeting” af the firm of Pea- 
body & Wetmore. We wish every printer in the country 
could have been present. Space. is too limited to go into 
detail regarding the various phases which came in for 
discussion. However, we do want to call attention to one 
portion which we believe to be an editorial which does 
not need rewriting. Therefore we print it just as two of 

the participants in the meeting gave it: 

Mr. Griffin: Well, you are chairman of the Joint Ap- 
prentice Committee, aren't you? 

Mr. Patterson: I am. 

Mr. Griffin: Yes, so 1 thought. Well, you remember at 
the last meeting a week or so ago, in my office, that we 
went over the records of apprentices who are out of em- 
ployment and are up against it to finish their trade? 

Mr. Patterson: Yes, | remember distinctly; it worries 
me, 

Mr. Griffin: Yes, | should think so. This is the condi- 
tion that brings me before you gentlemen, and I apolo- 
gize. James Smith, third year apprentice, entering his 
fourth year January Ist, was let out by your composing 
room foreman a day or so ago and reported at the rooms 
today. Foreman said he wasn’t worth three dollars more 
today than he was yesterday, just because he showed a 
different colored card. Now, what about those worries of 
yours, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Patterson: They don’t change my views a bit, 
Mr. Griffin, not a bit. It is the first I have heard of the 
case you mention. 

Voices: What is this all about? I don't get it, do you? 
What does it mean, Pat? They can’t put us in jail for 
that, can they? 

Mr. Patterson: You gentlemen may be interested. 
Every employing printer should be interested in this. We 
have to make printers’ apprentices. Every comp. that dies 
must be replaced, everyone that moves to Florida to take 
up orange growing must be replaced. Every increase in 
the printing business of this town must be done by print- 
ers. Are we doing that? Yes and no! Partially, but not 
to the extent we should. We are not awake to the situa- 
tion. In a survey which on January Ist had covered 192 
plants in this city, 39 per cent were not awake to their 
jobs; 79 shops out of 192 had not availed themselves of 
the full quota of apprentices of one to each seven jour- 
neymen. And another abuse, a practice that this case Mr. 
Griffin cites is an example of. When a boy gets to his 
fourth or fifth year, some foremen don’t like to help him 
along into journeymanship. Some can’t see the raise in 
pay that he gets periodically. Yet he is more often a bet- 
ter man at that stage in point of worth to us than before 
and after. As a consequence, there are 19 to 25 appren- 
tices today that are in their fourth and fifth year and 
without jobs. Any employing printer can help the situa- 
tion by getting in touch with Mr. Cantrell at the Franklin- 
Typothetae office and at the same time make money for 
himself. Mr. Griffin, that boy goes to work in the morn- 
ing. Thank you for coming in and insisting on seeing 
me about him. It is as important as some of the things 
we were discussing, and a whole lot more important than 
what I was saying. 

This is equally true of practically every plant in the 
country; Peabody & Wetmore and other Chicago plants 
are not the only culprits. 


VAMMERMIEg 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Way Out 


WAY out of the labor difficulties in the printing trade 

is suggested by the recent adoption of standards of 
production in the making of women’s clothing. The move 
is supported jointly by the Cleveland Garment Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Cleveland locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Time studies 
are being made to establish standard of output. The 
employers and unions agree on a minimum wage which 
is guaranteed. A wage 10 per cent above the minimum 
will be paid all who make the standard. Skilled workers 
who exceed the standard will be paid in proportion to 
their output. This means that production is no longer 
limited by the unions, using the slowest workers as the 
basis for the limitation. It also means that the worker 
is paid for the actual amount of work done and it means 
that production is speeded up. 

While such a plan would not be feasible in all depart- 
ments of a printing plant, it could be adapted to the 
machine composition and bindery departments at once. 
That it will is expecting too much, but it at least offers a 
basis for a new understanding between employe and 
employer. 


Worth While Reading in Current | 
Publications 


A department designed lo keep the printer in touch with the 
advertising and selling world 
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Your Goods or the Other Fellows? By L. R. Alwood. 
Mailbag, Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 249. 

How Do Stamped Return Envelopes Influence Replies? 
Printers Ink, Vol. 1113, No. 11, p. 162. 

The Strategy of Using Direct Advertising and House 
Organs to Sell Goods for Dealers. By Robert E. Ramsay. 
Mailbag, Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 253. 

Direct Mail Advertising in Foreign Trade. 
Hill. Mailbag, Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 267. 

Needed a Newspaper—Built Its Own. 
Economist, No. 3988, p. 65. 

Shall We Have a Sales Tax? 
Vol. 30, No. 24, p. 18. 

What Makes a Good Salesman? 
Business, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 7. 

Does Your Letterhead Help? By C. L. Edholm. Ad- 
vertising and Selling, Vol. 30, No. 24, p. 16. 

It Pays to Advertise Now! Advertising and Selling, 
Vol. 30, No. 25, p. 3. 

Has Advertising Ever Advertised Itself—Adequately ? 
By W. L. Larned. Printers’ Ink, Vol. 113, No. 3, p. 73. 

Sales Promotion by Mail. By W. F. Wyman. Export 
Trade, Vol. 4, No. 14, p. 5. 

Telling About the Product in Your Advertising. By 
C. M. Smith. Advertising and Selling, Vol. 30, No. 24. 

What Executives Should Do Now. By Charles W. 
Hoyt, President Hoyt’s Service, Inc. Forbes, Vol. 7, No. 
Dd, p. 156. 


By E..E. 
Dry Goods 
Advertising and Selling, 


By Leonard H. Allen. 


Vitality Like am Indian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 
Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


Patronize Ben Franklin Monthly advertisers. 


INow more 
than ever— 


the customer is particular 
about his printing. He 
wants it printed right and 
he wants it ruled and bound 
right. 


That’s our job 


We know that the work we 
turn out will satisfy you 
and your customer. 


In addition everyone of the fol- 
lowing members of the 


Employing Rulers and 
Binders’ Association 


is a member of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. 


Nuf Ced 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co......... 
PP so dieh mecdagh RotrRes Sv codons s 107 N. Market St. 


Jeon Ur lows) Oct © Onna ens TOPO aGanaote 
Caxton Ruling Co.........508 So. Dearborn St. 
Johnehla Dalyaeasseee ie OOM Wi GrandeAve: 
GP JzEarwell: Coys. eee 626 So. Clark St. 
Gould & Eger... ee 157 W. Monroe St. 
J Harding: Gowrie eerie 102 N. Wells St. 
HarrisiécaWalkerion eae ier 167 W. Monroe St. 
G3 bsKuhlows ese 714 So. Dearborn St. 
Fred .Ge Laukert tise sre oe 712 Federal St. 
Harry Fa little. voce co ee 521 W. Monroe St. 
Mortell’ & Coin aan nite © eee 626 Federal St. 
Oconto Mfg. Co.......... 525 So. Dearborn St. 
Reding & Hauser....:...... 621 Plymouth Ct. 
Frank J. Stadtfeld........ 542 So. Dearborn St. 
Stoll & Westerlin......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 


Trade Ruling & Binding Co............. 
Anche ae Geer seahotet anes atc d tert 607 So. Dearborn St. 


EF. M*Volkert'Go:. 2m...) tere 117 N. Wells St. 
Weber & Bloom........ *.422 So. Dearborn St. 
WeiliBrossé Cove - 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Western Book Bindery......... 732 Federal St. 


AONUNUINNNHNANIALALACLT LLU 


Are you now giving your work 
to members of this Association? 
If not, why not? 


The quality of their merchandise is unequaled. 
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How Does Your Firm Do It? 
UST as the man remarked after handling a _ prickly 
. pear, “It’s the little things in life that count,” just sh 
AN, R. Buckingham do little courtesies make life worth while. This is true 
in a business as well as social sense, since these courtesies 
become good will builders or, better yet, business builders. 
Witness how one Chicago printing establishment thanks 


its customers for the checks that come in around the tenth 
of each month: 


C 6) \ | PO S LRLO N THAWK YOU FOR YOUR REMITTANCE. 
RECEIPT FOR WHICH IS ENCLOSED. 


PPTL | TUUVATUAMUUHTUUUUALUGLOOLULATUMLCOLUUAUUATLOUULUOG TCO UUOUM UCLA OOROGAUOLCUEREE OOO UUAUOALE PLO LUOLUURUU UU UOOLUDL LL 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 


CAREFUL : ACCURATE AND HOPE FOR A CONTINUATION OF IT. 
PROMPT & m 
tewart & Fr 
LINOTYPE SERVICE art & FOE 


and MAKEUP These are printed on Wedding Bristol and enclosed 


with the receipted bill. They give just the right touch 
and cause the customer to say: “Well! Here’s a firm 
that appreciates my account. Let’s see. We need some 
printing right now. Miss Jones. Call Stewart & Fryer 
and ask them to send a salesman over.” 


1 South Market St. The printer all too often forgets the old customer in 
s his anxiety to add new names to his books. Cultivation 

CaHeie GaAs Gao of old accounts will prove just as fruitful as going after 
Meee thes ak ee ce. oe Leek a noel new ones, without the additional expense and greater 
Telephone Franklin 1996 credit risk which always accompanies a new customer. 


There are various ways of building good will and 
additional business. House organs, calendars, desk pads 
and novelties of all kinds not only serve as advertising 
but create the feeling of appreciation which has come to 
have an important part in business psychology. How- 
ever, they are advertising first and good will builders 


second. The Stewart & Fryer enclosure makes no direct 
Fred C i aukert appeal for business. This fact is recognized and appre- 
4 ciated by the buyer, who is in a more receptive mood for 


the straight advertising matter of the company which 


BOOK BINDER comes every month. Pe 
and PAPER RULER Business Revival by August 


HE Annalist business barometer, the “Business Index 

Line” introduced in January, 1920, has completed its 
first forecast and indicates the end of the slump in secur- 
ity prices. It fixes the date for the revival of business 
. ‘ activity as next August, on the theory that the movement 
OlVEsyV OU aSCLVICG wae and of the stcck market discounts the movement of business 
by from four to ten months. 


is always on the job to 


the quality of his work 
speaks for itself. 


Want Any 
Plates? 


It’s our business to furnish 
plates, electrotype or nick- 
eltype. We've got to give 
you satisfaction in quality 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 


and service. Let's show you. 


Telephone Harrison 6062 


or call on 


Schroeder Bros. Company 
Electrotypers « and - Nickeltypers 


120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago 


712 Federal Street 


CHICAGO 


Please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


The “Eastern” 
Sulphite 


I 


/>ATLANTIC BOND shows what 

can be done with sulphite pulp by 
an organization that knows how—and 
that has the right equipment and the 
right kind of pulp to work with. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany owns its own spruce forests, makes 
its own pulp and pulp chemicals, and in 
safeguarding the quality and uniformity 
of its products even goes so far as 
‘o filter and neutralize every drop 
of water used. 

The result you can see, and see 


Ca 
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with the“Rag” 
appearance 


plainly, in any sheet of Atlantic Bond 
that you care to examine. 

Atlantic Bond is an all-sulphite sheet 
at an all-sulphite price, but with a “rag 
look” that avoids all suggestion of cheap- 
ness. In strength and texture it com- 
pares favorably with many rag-content 
bonds, and it 1s whiter and cleaner than 


all but a few of the best of them. 


The colors, besides White, are 


= Pink, Blue, Green, Buff, Canary, 


Goldenrod, Russet, Salmon and 
Grey. Write the nearest distributor. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAaGo 


Aylin if ANE CieB OND 


ALBany—W. H. Smith Paper Co. 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. 
BaLTIMORE— Baltimore Paper Co. 
Bosron—Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BurraLo—Disher Paper Co. 
CuicaGo—La Salle Paper Co. 
CLEvELAND— Millcraft Paper Co. 

Los AnceLEs—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Mani_a, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
New Yorx— Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Co. 
PirrssurRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 


ATLANTIC BOND 


is made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 


When you say: “I saw your advertisement in B. F. M..” 


DU CSele hel BOs Ores 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
RicHMOND, Va.—Southern Paper Co. 

St. Louts—Acme Paper Co. 

Sr. Paut—E. J. Stillwell Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
SEaTTLE—American Paper Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
‘Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
WinnipeGc—Barkwell Paper Co. 
Export—J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia 
Export—wW. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London 
Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York 


the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk 
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CHICAGO 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


A. J. Hoerth, New York manager for the 
Latham Automatic Registering Company, 
has been made western representative of 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, with 
offices in Chicago. 


At last the truth is known! A Chicago 
printer was responsible for the nomination 
and, therefore, election of Calvin Coolidge 
as Vice-President of our fair country. We 
have it on no less authority than that of 
President George A. Gallivar of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, who gave 
away the secret at the sales conference of 
the Whitaker Paper Company, held in Cin- 
cinnati last month. The portion of his 
speech referring to this historic happening 
follows: 

- and I had said to Mr. Don- 
nelley that the little morocco-bound sixty- 
page booklet entitled ‘Law and Order— 
Coolidge, which he had turned out over 
night for me at the beginning of the Chi- 
cago convention led directly to the nomina- 
tion of Governor Coolidge as Vice-President 
of the United States. The printers here 
will be interested in knowing that this was 
a printing job that proved of great and 
timely value. As an illustration of an act 
of a live organization, which not only was 
alive but was flexible and under fine con- 
trol, with a wonderful pickup and speed 
endurance, it has distinct value in this 
discussion. | gave the Donnelley Press 
part of the copy for the booklet at four 
p. m. and the remainder of the copy at 
eight-thirty p. m. on Monday. They had 
to scour the plant for morocco leather and 
set their bindery also at work. The com- 
pleted book was delivered at ten the fol- 


lowing morning. Judge McCammert of 
Oregon, who nominated Coolidge, when 
asked what he knew of the man, stated 


frankly, ‘very little, but that a little black 
book of Collidge’s had been given him 
which he read thoroughly. This had con- 
vinced him that Coolidge was the man and 
the statesman the job demanded. He seized 
the opportunity and put him in nomination. 
I also said to Mr. Donnelley that if he had 
not turned the trick and gotten that book 
out in miraculous time a great loss to the 
country would have resulted. He remarked 
almost gleefully that it wasn’t he but the 
kind of men he had around him that did 
it. I answered that nevertheless it was the 
Donnelley organization. He retorted, ‘I 
don’t trouble about organization. I get the 
right men.’ ” 


Ofhcers of the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, for the year 1921, were 
elected Tuesday night, January 18, at a 
meeting held in the Morrison Hotel. Wil- 
liam R. Goodheart of Stromberg, Allen and 
Company was re-elected president; Frank 
Dermody of the Woman’s World Magazine 
Company, re-elected first vice-president: 
William C. Schmidt, Brock & Rankin, re- 
elected second vice-president, and Christen 
Olsen of the Manz Engraving Company, re- 
elected treasurer. Harrie A. Sackett of J. 
Walter Thompson Company was elected 
secretary to succeed E. J. Clegg of the 
George Seton Thompson Company, who re- 
signed after acting in that capacity for 
three years. ; 


Calumet Secretary 


David H, Dryburgh 


Mr. Dryburgh was recently re-elected 
secretary of the Calumet Ben Franklin 
Club and has now entered on his fourth 
successive term. He has also served two 
terms as president of the club. He is one 
of the owners of the Hyde Park Printing 
Company, 1223 East 55th street. Born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, he first migrated to 
Toronto, Canada, where he served on sey- 
eral of the daily newspapers. He came to 
Chicago in 1884 and was employed for a 
number of years on the daily papers of 
this city. He is one of the best known 
men in the Chicago trade. 


Frank Stauder, Sr., of the Stauder En- 
graving Company, died January 18. 


Fred W. Clayton, who has been con- 
nected with the sales organization of the 
American Printing Ink Company, Chicago, 
has been made sales manager of that 
concern. 


Of value to the typographer, printer and 
advertising man is the new estimating chart 
just published by J. J. Smith of the Supe- 
rior Typesetting Company, 732 Federal 
street, Chicago, a copy of which was sent 
this publication last week. By means of 
the chart it is a simple matter to tell the 
amount of type that will result from any 
quantity of typewritten matter and a sheaf 
of copy can be transferrerd immediately 
into whatever size book is to result. The 
chart is attractively bound and should find 


a place on every printer’s desk. It sells 
for fifty cents a copy. 
Kilgore Linotyping Company, Hearst 


Building, has increased its floor space by 
one-third and is adding two new Mono- 
types to its equipment. 


A press agent might be able to describe 
properly the annual meeting of officers and 
directors of the firm of Peabody and Wet- 
more, Inc., held Thursday night, January 
13, in the rooms of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, but to one less gifted the task he- 
comes such that he is inclined to give up 
in despair. 


The opulence of Thomas Peabody, chair- 
man of the board, who, in the person of 
Thomas Quin, came all the way from Palm 
Beach to attend the meeting; the pride 
with which his hard working partner, James 
Wetmore (there was a time when it was 
plain Jim) makes his report of progress 
through Marion S. Burnett; the flowery 
language and great modesty used by the 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales E. E. 
Laxman in telling of the part his depart- 
ment has played in the year just ended: 
the equally modest and retiring vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing in the person 
of A. H. Reinhardt; the scoffing of the 
vice-president in charge of production, who 
in real life is W. B. Patterson, and the 
quiet dignity of the balance wheel of the 
corporation, Secretary-Treasurer Luther C. 
Rogers, all cause one to realize that Pea- 
body and Wetmore, Inc., has “arrived” as 
a firm that is making money, increasing 
the number of its customers and, unafraid, 
looks to the coming year for even bigger 
things. 

The time of the skit is just one year to 
the day after the curtain goes down on the 
last act of the “Sick Print Shop” and shows 
the officers and directors in the process of 
giving their annual reports. The comments 
of the various officials during the first half 
of the playlet cause one to nudge his neigh- 
bor to make him see the point, already — 
obvious to him as evidenced through his 
return punch. The second half is the seri- 
ous portion, for it is at this time that the 
outlook for 1921, as seen by the purchas- 
ing agent, sales manager, production man- — 
ager and secretary-treasurer, is given. Since 
each of those who portray the parts alloted 
them hold equal positions in the firms with 
which they are daily connected, the wisdom 
of their forecast cannot be doubted. 

All in all, the director’s meeting is even 
better than the Sick Print Shop. That it 
was of equal interest is shown by the large 
number in attendance—over 250—and the 
comments made at the conclusion. Others 
who took part in the play are R. W. Hum- | 
meland and R. B. Nelson. 


Of special import was the fact that all 
but one of the officials of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America were present as guests 
of the local association. These included 
W. J. Eynon, president; J. Linton Engle. 
first vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee; George H. Gardner, — 
vice-president; Douglas Murray, vice-presl- 
dent; Fred W. Gage, treasurer; Edward T. | 
Miller, secretary; G. Frederick Kalkhof. 
William V. Parshall, B. F. Scribner, A. M. | 


Glossbrenner and J. C. Acton. 


The Union Book Bindery, 442 North | 
Wells street, now has six Christensen stiteh- 
ing machines, four of which are Model B | 
and two Model E. These are capable of | 
handling 300,000 circulars a day. The 
plant is one of the most up-to-date - 
Chicago. 


A ruling of prime interest to printers was 
made by Judge Sculman, of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, last month, when he ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the Blackstone 
Institute in suit brought against that com- 
pany by Ritzmann, Brookes & Company, 300 
West Grand avenue. The claim was for 
seven and one-half hours of a compositor’s 
time used in checking, assembling and de- 
livering the plates of the Blackstone Insti- 
tute which had been used by the Ritzmann, 
Brookes company on a job for the former 
concern. 

After hearing testimony in the case, the 
court cited the law providing that all plates 
be returned to a customer in the same con- 
dition in which they are received. The 
court further stated that it was not neces- 
sary to employe a compositor in making 
delivery of plates and that it is the general 
custom in the printing trade to make no 
charge for delivering plates after they have 
been used on a job. 


’ W. R. Goodheart, president of the Chi- 
eago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and E. J. McCarthy, George Crane and A. 
F. Lewis have returned from New York, 
where they arranged with New York and 
eastern exhibitors who will be represented 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition to be held 
in the Coliseum, July 23 to 30. While in 
New York these men attended the annual 
meeting of the New York Typothetae. 


The A. C. McClurg Company last month 
purchased the plant of Winkler-Grimm in 
South Bend, Indiana. Purchase price is 
said to have been $200,000. The McClurg 
company will not begin the production of 
printing in its new plant until June 1, the 
time between then and now to be devoted 
to renovating and installing new equipment, 
which it is expected will bring the value 
of the holdings to $400,000. 


Mrs. Edward Irwin, widow of a veteran 
Chicago printer who was for eight years 
president of Typographical Union No. 16, 
last month celebrated here 84th birthday at 
the home of here daughter, Mrs. Carolyn 
Irwin Mehring, 1309 Winona street. Mrs. 
Irwin has been a native of Chicago for 82 
years, coming to this city in 1838. 

Salesmen-members of the 100% Club of 
the Chicago Paper Company held their an- 
nual sales conference January 8 at the City 
Club. Plans for the next year with talks 
on subjects vital to salesmen and election 
of officers filled the day. H. B. Ingersoll 
was elected president of the organization, 
succeeding C. W. Wright. 


The printing plant of the Duplicator 
Manufacturing Company will be moved to 
the third floor of the building on the north- 
east corner of LaSalle and Kinzie streets, 
which was leased last month from John R. 
Thompson for ten years at a term rental 


of $55,000. 


W. H. Sleepeck of Sleepeck-Helman 
Printing Company and W. C. Hollister of 
Champlin Law Printing Company were ap- 
pointed directors of the First National Bank 
of Oak Park last month. J. P. Black of 


J. P. Black & Company is president of the 
bank, 


Luther C. Rogers, of Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany, was one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Drake, Janu- 


ary ll. Mr. Rogers’ topic was “Federal 
Taxation.” ae 
Volume 1, number 1, of Englety pe 


Squirts, the new house organ of the Engle- 
wood Typesetting Company, 536 West 63rd 
Street, made its appearance last month. 


BEN.FRANKLIN MON THEA 


Dress suits. Dress suits everywhere. A 
thousand dress suits. That is the impres- 
sion a reporter for BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
got on Saturday night, January 15, when 
he glanced through the door of the Hotel 
LaSalle ballroom while the dinner-dance of 
the Old Time Printers’ Association was in 
progress—and as hurriedly rushed away. 


The reporter couldn’t afford a dress suit. 
He wasn’t a printer. Therefore the hasty 
exit. To be exact there were 320 full dress 
suits and 320 er watcha macallems—the 
society editor says evening gowns. But at 
any rate it was a slam bang real society 
affair and one of the best that has yet cele- 
brated the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer-statesman. 

It was the thirty-sixth annual banquet of 
the Old Time Printers’ Association and 
since each has been better than the pre- 
ceding, one rapidly runs out of adjectives 
and superlatives with which to describe it. 

Following the dinner, which had been 
varied by music, Charles L. Estey, former 
advertising counselor of the U. T. A.. took 
charge as toastmaster of the evening. Di- 
vine invocation was made by Rey. Dr. Her- 
bert W. Prince of the Church of Epiphany. 
The address of welcome was given by 
Michael Colbert, president of the associa- 
tion, who was followed by S. John Duncan- 
Clark, associate editor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, who had as the subject of his 
address “Ben Franklin.” Superintendent 
of Police Charles C. Fitzmorris, who was 
to have spoken, was not present. Dancing 
followed. Elaborate programs containing 
an account of the first banquet of the or- 
ganization taken from the Inland Printer 
of February, 1887, were given by the Henry 
O. Shepard Company. 

The officers, directors and committees of 
the organization to whom the credit for the 
brilliancy and success of the banquet must 
go are as follows: Michael Colbert, presi- 
dent; William J. Hack, vice-president; 
William Mill, secretary-treasurer. 

Board of Directors: William C. Hollister, 
Medill McCormick, Prosper D. Fenn, Wil- 


liam Sleepeck, John C. Harding, Nels 
Johnson. 
Committee on Arrangements: William 


Sleepeck, chairman; Daniel Boyle, Thomas 
E. Sullivan, Herman Fietsch, Jr., William 
A. Cahill, William C. Hollister, Prosper D. 
Fenn, George J. Knott, William J. Hack, 
W. Fred Barnard. 


Reception Committee: Prosper D. Fenn, 
chairman; John M. Ryan, Walter B. Con- 
key, William F. Whitman, Willis J. Wells, 
Acors W. Rathbun, Peter B. Olsen, Archi- 
bald J. Brock, E. J. McCarthy, George H. 
Benedict, William P. Henneberry, Fred J. 
Ringley, David W. Mathews, James T. Igoe, 
James E. McCarthy, Henry H. McKay, 
Franklin S Anderson, Thomas H. Faulkner, 
Julius C. Kirchner, Fred M. Glennon, Wil- 
liam J. Hartman, Theodore Hawkins, John 
J. Smith, B. Frank Howard, Samuel Me- 
Neal, Fred Klein, Andrew B. Adair, George 
G. Renneker, John W. Hastie, Jeremiah J. 
O’Donnell, Fred Hildmann, O. E. Dallas, 
Frederick K. Tracy, Emory F. Harman, 
John P. Keefe, Samuel King Parker, Nels 
Johnson, John C. Ward, Joseph Carolan, 
John W. Stanton, M. F. Dougherty, P. J. 
Cahill, W. E. Dennis, Albert R. Schoreck, 


Hugh G. Adair! Walter C. Bleloch, Judson 
Ash, John Canty, Arthur T. Morey, John 
C. Harding, Franklin C. Hollister, George 
A. Furneaux, Henry F. Griffing, James 
Hayde, Nicholas Welch, Jay E. Reeves, 
William McWhorter, M. H. Madden, Mark 
L. Crawford, Edward M. Keating, Edward 
Gallaway, B. J. Mullaney, T. J. O’Brien, 
Joseph J. Peacock, Edwin R. Wright, John 
B. Stevens, James N. Brady, T. A. O’Leary, 
David Oliphant, George M. Leathers, Alex 
A. Whamond, Thomas Knapp, W. S. Mena- 
min, Charles W. Deacon, William Nelis, 
John H. Quadland, Edward R. Armitage, 
Bryant L. Beecher, H. A. Davidson, Edward 
A. McGrady, Joseph H. Ewing, Harry 
Baird, Jay P. Black, Harlo R. Grant, Her- 
man Tammen. 

Floor Committee: Edmond J. McCarthy, 
chairman; Walter C. Bleloch, Daniel Boyle, 
Jr., James H. Sweeney, Harlo R. Grant, W. 
Frederick Barnard, William C. Cahill, Bar- 
nard F. Chittick, Frederick Dunham, Hugh 
Brady. 


A club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
organized January 22 in Cleveland by 
George Crane, E. J. McCarthy and A. F. 
Lewis of Chicago. 


Illinois Incorporations for 


January, 1921 


Incorporations in Illinois last 


month included: 


Thomas & Lawrence, Inc., 1621 Montrose 
avenue, Chicago: $10,000: manufacture and 
deal in advertising novelties, devices, ete. : 
binding, lithographing, ete.,; Franklin Ra- 
ber, Myra M. Lawrence, Michael A. Thomas: 
correspondent, Franklin Raber, 76 W. Mon- 
roe street. 

Ben C. Pittsford, 431 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago; $40,000; Ben C, Pittsford, Ronald 
G. Frick, Ross C. Pittsford; deal in engravy- 
ings, art work, type metal, paper clostro- 
type, ete.; correspondent, Carl A. Waldron, 
501 Harris Trust bldg. 

Nea Zoe Greek Publishing Company, 600 
Blue Island avenue, Chicago; $10,000: pub- 
lishing and general merchandising busi- 
ness; George A. Kyriakopoulos, Peter Koft- 
man, Jeremiah Sullivan; correspondent, G. 
A. Kyriakopoulos, 418 Ashland Block. 

Porter Bede Langtry Corporation, 139 N. 
Clark street, Chicago; capital $50,000: print- 
ing and publishing business; incorporators, 
John C. Langtry, Howard Bede, Fred Por- 
ter; correspondent, Eugene G. Fassett, room 
714, 38 S. Dearborn street. 

H. C. Paddock & Sons, Ine., Arlington 
Heights; capital, $5,000; printing, publish- 
ing business; incorporators, Hosea C. Pad- 
dock, Charles S. Paddock, Stuart R. Pad- 
dock; correspondent, Hugo J. Thal. room 
1040, 10 S. La Salle street. 


Home Health Publishing Company, 740 
N. Rush street, Chicago; capital, $2.500: 


publishing, printing business: 
tors, T. D. Oakley, E. V. Olmstead, Edgar 
A. Jones; correspondent, Edgar A. Jones, 
room 411, 111 W. Monroe street. 

E. 8. Shenkenberger Company, 504 Sher- 


incorpora- 


man street, Chicago; $5,000; engage in 
printing and publishing business; E. S 


Shenkenberger, Sivert Hollesen, V. H. Pabst: 
correspondent, E. S. Shenkenberger Com- 
pany, 504 S. Sherman street. 

Nelson Agard, Inc.. 5 N. Wabash ave., 
Chicago; capital, $5,000; advertising, pub- 
lishing and printing business; incorpora- 


tors: S. M. Kieley, Nelson Agard, R. V. 
Rice; correspondent. Michael Feinberg, 


Room 809, 79 W. Monroe st. 

S. J. Matherson, Ine., 818 W. Thirty-fifth 
street., Chicago; $100,000; printing, litho- 
graphing photographic business. M. Ford, 
Joseph Seelig. S. J. Matherson; corre- 
spondent, Berkman, Reagh and Braun, 20 
S. LaSalle street. 

Zeuch Lithographing Company, 2230 N. 
Racine avenue; 500 shares, no par value. 
William Zeuch, Alfred K. Brodhay, Arthur 
L. Zeuch. Correspondent, Carl Strover, 133 
W. Washington street. 

Labor Herald Publishing Co., 166 W. 
Washington street ; $20,000. Fred J. Regan, 
Max Brodsky. J. W. Johnstone, S. T. Ham- 
meremark, Wm. Foster. Correspondent, 
Stedman & Soelke, 139 N. Clark. street. 

Wax Plate Printing Co., 3716 North Clark 
street, Chicago; capital, $7,500; general 
printing business: incorporators, Alfred F. 
Tompkins, F. E. Rosin, Edgar H. Deats: 
correspondent, Jacobson, Bays & Tompkins, 
room 1601, 111 W. Washington street. 
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Quality Plus Service Equals 


Satisfaction 


Our ambition from the start was to 
produce the best machine composition 
that could be made—type with clear 
Clit 1aGe andapeticcimicc pamela iam G 
have succeeded is best shown by the 
large number of progressive printers 
who regularly avail themselves of our 
unequaled facilities for rendering a 
service that has proven satisfactory. 
The personnel of our organization 1s 
made up of men who have had long 
experience in trade-plant require- 
Ments veach one wcll ceeamen tickets 
craftsman in his chosen line of work. 


Our new specimen book of 194 pages 1s 
yours for the asking. 


KERR-WHITMIRE 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPE = LINOTYPE =: MAKEUP 
732 Sherman Street * Wabash 7192-3-4 


Set in Bookman No. 98 Series. Monotype border Nos. 6-81-RL and 6-367-RL 


Only the wide awake read trade papers. 


W.K. TEWS, 


General Secretary 


. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 
DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 


Oe 
The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Rooms 1143-1146 Monadnock Block 


C isin ;. 
Franklin Division Telephone Harrison 6392 
Typothetae Division ce a 
a gi Pichine Composition Division Printing Trades Credit Association 
Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


Tews Becomes Chicago Secretary Ladies’ Night to Be Held March 12 
ee ENT was made January 28 by the Ex- | eae preparations are being made for the 
ecutive Council of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- annual dinner-dance of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
cago that W. K. Tews had been chosen General Secretary Chicago, which will be held this year in the Gold Room 
of the association and that he will assume his duties of the Congress Hotel. The date has been set for March 
February 15. Mr. Tews comes to Chicago from Akron, 12. It is planned to make this year’s event the best ever 
_where he has been connected with the Commercial Print- held and a program of entertainment is being prepared 
_ing & Lithographing Company for several months. He _ that is said to rival that of the best vaudeville houses of 
succeeds C. C. Means, who resigned last month to take the city. While definite selection of a speaker has not 
over the Charles L. Just Typesetting Company. yet been made, Wilbur Nesbit has been selected as toast- 
Particularly is W. K. Tews an apt choice for secretary master of the evening. This alone assures the success of 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, because he brings the affair. Following the dinner, speech-making and 
to that office not only a practical grasp of the business entertainment, guests will dance to the music of a nine- 
of printing, but a point of view which is national in piece orchestra. It behooves every Chicago employing 
its scope by reason of prolonged contact with members printer to draw a ring around March 12 on his calendar 
_of the International Typothetae organization when he was and to make arrangements to take the entire family to 

chief of service and later a member of the Department the Congress that night. 

of Advertising in the U. T. A. headquarters office. 


In his early business years, Mr. Tews followed that Calumet Club Selects February 8 for 
channel of preliminary education which has been trav- Ladies’ Night 
ersed by countless thousands of modern business men. ALUMET. BenaHranklin Clubswillaholdt ite anncel 


many printers, many in various walks of life—the coun- 
try newspaper. And in common with all others who 
‘passed through this preliminary experience, necessity 
‘compelled that he become familiar with every item of 
jequipment and its use, both in the newspaper section and 
in the “job printing” room. 
| Quickly “graduating” from this primary training 
school, he now broadened his experience in a most prac- 
a way, with the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., - 
Boston. Later he became a member of the Stone Printing : 
& Mfg. Company organization at Roanoke, Va. Meetings of the Next Month 
His active connection with commercial printing ceased Ways and Means Committee, February 14-28. 
when in 1915 he was employed by the National Typoth- Catalog Group, March 1. 
etae to take charge of the Technical Research and Service Program and Entertainment Committee, March 4. 
Department and to edit the monthly publication. This Trade Matters Committee, February 14. 
work he carried on with activity and distinction until North Side Group, February 14. 
1918, when, following the Cincinnati convention, the De- Ad Composition Group, February b. 
partment of Advertising was established. He then trans- West Side Job Group, February 8. 
ferred his activity to the latter-named department, carry- Executive Council, February 10-24, 
ing on executive work in that branch of the organization Trade Rulers and Binders, February 10-24. 
until he went to Akron, Ohio, in 1920, to formulate and Education Committee, ebruary I. . 
assist in the carrying out of some new administrative and Blank Book and Loose Leaf Division, February 15. 
popating policies adopted by the Commercial Printing Calumet Group, February 15. " 
X Lithographing Company. Credit Committee, February 18. 
' It can be readily seen that this experience has devel- Label Group, February 28. 
ped in the new Franklin-Typothetae secretary not only Northwest Job Group, February 28. 
hn exceptional grasp of the practical side of the printing Law Group, February es, 
ta but also must have developed an insight and a Commercial Group, I ebruary a2: 
‘sion with regard to the printing business which will be Cost Committee, February 2s . 
f marked value to the Chicago association and its indi- Central Job Group, February 25. : 
‘idual members. Trade Composition Association, February 8-15-22. 


ol 


“Ladies’ Night” February 8 at the Hotel Metropole, 
Twenty-third street and Michigan avenue. One of the 
features will be the annual meeting of directors and off- 
cers of Peabody & Wetmore, Inc., to be given by the same 
cast that presented it at the January meeting of the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae. An elaborate program has been arranged 
for the entertainment of the numerous South Side print- 
ers who are expected to attend. 


WwW 
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copy 
chart 


Every copy writer will want 
one when he sees it. Several 
of our customers have sent 
for additional copies to give 
to their customers. Should 
be on the desk of estimators 
foremen and all layout men 


Twelve Pages 


The size is eleven by sixteen 
inches, attractively printed; 
cover in three colors, inside 
intwo. Shows 110 Linotype 
faces, 160 Monotype faces 
machine-set, 5 to 18 point 
and twenty-one series of 
hand-set Monotype display 
from 14 to 36 point inclusive 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Superior 


TYPESETTING COMPANY CHICACO 
HARRISON 2755 732 FEDERAL ST 


The Advantages of Direct Mail 
Advertising 
By Homer J. Buckley 

HE following sales arguments, prepared by Mr, 

Buckley, can be used to good advantage by printing 
salesmen. To some they are already known. To others 
they may mean an increase in sales. At any rate, digest 
them: 

One—By using good lists of logical prospects there is 
practically no waste; each prospect receives your mes- 
sage. 

Two—You can reach any or all prospects in a field 
within a few hours’ time. Thus, you can divide your list 
into several units and go after each unit separately. 

Three—You can assist the man in the field by doing 
missionary work. 

Four—Y ou can get quick action in reaching any given 
list. Timely advertising can be released at the psycho- 
logical moment, and can take advantage of opportune 
markets, business conditions or circumstances promptly, 

Five—There is an intimate touch in direct appeals, 
especially in letter mailing, which is an advantage. They 
eet under the skin. 

Six—Through the personal appeal of direct advertis- 
ing, the advertiser can bring to bear a different kind of 
force than that derived from general advertising. He 
can hook this up to national, class or trade paper adver- 
tising in many ways. 

Seven—yY our sales strategy is hidden from competitors 
—you do not have to show your hand. 

Eight—It permits you to “key” results. There is no 
big element of gamble when proper tests are made and 
results noted. Direct advertising has the one great ad- 
vantage of remaining under the eye of the one for whom 
it is working. He can watch it, train it and develop it 
intelligently. 

Nine—You can get prompt attention under the most 
favorable circumstances. Your proposition is placed in 
the hands of the prospect with order blank, return en- 
velope, postcard or other means of reply. 

Ten—Most important of all, perhaps, you can build up 
an intimate personal acquaintance and good-will among 
your prospects and customers of immeasurable value, 
and at less expense than by any other means. 


A Business Built on an Idea 
Continued from page 33 


The sales conference, the development of which I view 
with the greatest satisfaction from the standpoint of re- 
sults, is a composite of the sales ideas of our entire force 
and is now a permanent feature of our organization.” 

The whole Neely plan, successful as it has been, in its 
final analysis comes down to the one fundamental idea 
of salesmanship; that of placing one’s self in the other 
fellow’s place, viewing his problems from his standpoint 
and judging the proffered sales campaign from its actual 
value to the user. 

It is the “you” idea carried out to nth degree, which 
means that it is no longer necessary for the buyer to 
beware. The customer no longer need be on the defen- 
sive. As soon as a salesman comes into his office with — 
the “you” idea, the sale is half made. And it’s the sales 
method whose only come-back is repeat orders. 


Miehle Swings Big Deal 


HE Milwaukee Automatic Printing Press Company on 
Monday, January 24, transferred what are known as — 
the Cheshire patents on an automatic job printing press 
to the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Com-— 
pany of Chicago for $1,250,000 on the royalty basis. 


——— 


Letters that “Brought Home the Bacon” 


000 eee 


HE following six letters were written by W. P. Chadwick, Director of Sales 
{xpress Printing Company, Connersville, Indiana. 


for the 
They have proven their worth to that 


company and are given here with the idea of showing printers how to sell their product by mail. 


T0000 eee 


Letter No. 1 


Gentlemen: 
Busy? Certainly, we know you are. Stop just a moment. 
Ask your stenographer to weigh one of your letters. 


Does it carry all the weight the two-cent stamp entitles it to 
carry? 
No, it’s short. 


What’s the answer? Can’t you effect a saving by spending everv 
two (2) cents more advantageously ? 

Put a piece of direct advertising matter in—a piece calling at- 
tention to some particular feature of your business. 

There are just six (6) things to consider when you begin think- 
ing of this. 

Are you interested ? 

Sincerely, 


EXPRESS PRINTING 


Letter No. 2 


COr 


Gentlemen: 

Those six things you'll be interested in when you begin ar- 
ranging to make your postage pay by using envelope stuffers— 

First—The size. 

Second—The cover treatment. 

Third—Arrangement and display. 

Fourth—Type, ink and paper combinations. 

Fifth—Fitting the copy to the article. 

Sixth—lIllustration. 

One or all of these may be as nightmares to you. 
or collectively to us they are simple. 

We want you to realize we are a service organization, working 
with you that your printed matter may render you a maximum 
of service at a minimum of cost. 

Whether your printed requirements be an envelope stuffer, leaf- 
let size, or a DeLuxe catalog, this organization is yours to com- 
mand for help in giving you just what you should have in printed 
matter. 


Individually 


Sincerely, 
EXPRESS PRINTING 


Letter No. 3 


CO. 


Gentlemen: 

Leaflets, litthe messengers of great educational 
business bringers, are a much neglected field for 
licity. 

There never was a letter mailed that wouldn't 
without adding to the cost. 

Have you nothing new to say to those to whom you write? 

Wouldn’t a leaflet, enclosed with a receipted bill, calling atten- 
tion to some particular article, or some real feature of your busi- 
ness, be profitable? 

They're so inexpensive it’s really shameful they're not used more. 

We're specialists on designing and writing leaflets. 

Why not let us plan a set for your particular needs? 


Sincerely, 
EXPRESS 


value and real 
profitable pub- 


stand a leaflet 


PRINTING CO. 


Letter No. 4 
Gentlemen: 

Some folks confound our creative 
nary art department. 
partment. 

Artists know nothing, as a general rule, of printing—as much 
may be said for engravers. Creative printers must be artists and 
engravers as well as printers. 

The artists in our creative department work with you in creat- 
ing designs, layouts, ete., for your direct advertising campaigns, 
or assist you with your catalog ideas. We plan so that all work 
will be mechanically possible, and that your work may be economic- 
ally produced. 

No “hifalutin” conceptions of art; no, we conceive from the 
practical utilitarian commercial viewpoint and, hence, render you 
absolute creative service, which combines art and practical ability. 

The creative department is always ready for your service. 

Sincerely, 


EXPRESS PRINTING 


department with the ordi- 
Ours is not and never will be an art de- 


CO. 


ww) 


Letter No. 5 


(Note—This was sent out during the paper shortage, now hap- 
pily over.) 
Gentlemen: 

WOLF! WOLF! WOLF! 

You're familiar with the story of the one who hollered wolf so 
often that finally, etc. Well, this time the wolf is here. The 
paper situation is not easing a particle so far as we can learn 


from jobbers and mills. 
If every fellow who bought printed and advertising matter would 
use one kind of paper and the same size books, catalogs, folders, 


etc., the printer would, indeed, be in heaven. 
Now, the real paper shortage will hit us in the fall and winter 


months. There are no chances whatever of buying paper now 
and getting deliveries in many cases short of a year. Now, then, 
if you are thinking of doing any catalog work, planning any ad- 
vertising campaigns, get busy with your printer NOW 

You may, if you wish, without any obligation on your part, have 
us advise with you. We're really anxious to serve you, and if 
there’s any information you feel you’d like to have, any sugges- 
tions that would help, any quotations to guide you, don't hesitate 
to ask us, we'll cheerfully do our part. 


Sincerely, EXPRESS 
Letter No. 6 


PRINTING CO. 


Gentlemen: 

There’s just 11 inches difference between successful advertising 
printed matter and junk—we've measured it. 

The buyer’s desk is 29 inches high, the waste basket is 18 inches 
high. Just 11 inches—we’ve measured it. Never thought of it 
just that way, did you? 

It’s the small things in life that count, just 
successful advertising campaigns and failure. 


11 inches between 
Is there any more 


money wasted anywhere than is wasted through careless and _ in- 
different printing? 
Can’t you see it, or don’t you want to see that it pays to have 


constructive printers handle your printed matter? 
Well printed matter never did cost as much as 
work—that’s what makes the 11] inches difference. 
Won’t you let a competent man cal! and talk with you? 

It won't cost you a cent. 
Sincerely, 


cheaply printed 


EXPRESS PRINTING CO. 


Strikers Get Quick Action in Russia 
ys AN appeal directed to the international proletariat, 

quoted in the Berliner Tageblatt of recent date, Mos- 
COW printers assert that they are being made the victims 
of oppression by the Russian a ney authorities be- 
cause they have insisted upon the independence of the 
trade unions as organs of working-class defense. They 
say that the Bolsheviki have gone so far as to arrest all 
the members of the Central enminittes of the Printers’ 
Union, as well as members holding responsible posts in 
the organization. The printers answered this act by de- 
claring a strike. What followed is described as follows 
in the appeal: 

“Some of the workers laid down their work and de- 
manded the liberation of the arrested men. The ruling 
party then had recourse to a measure against the striking 
workers that the bourgeoise of no country would ever 
have dared to use. The strikers’ food supply was cut 
off—the most horrible and inadmissible action that could 
have been taken under the conditions prevailing in Rus- 
sia. At the same-time the brothers who had called the 
strike were arrested.” 

The appeal goes on to report that the Bolshevist meas- 
ure of repression worked perfectly, as the strikers were 
forced to return to work and to pass a resolution express- 
ing contempt for their former leaders who had ordered 
the walkout. 


BENE RAN LUN avOW DHL 


United States 
at Large 


A print shop equipped with four modern 
printing presses has been installed in the 
vocational high school in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Under the supervision of E. S. Hill, instruc- 
tor of printing in the schools, all job print- 
ing as well as all instruction work will be 
handled from this centrally located shop. 

Printing courses have been taken out of 
the junior high school, it having been de- 
cided that the boys who are compelled to 
take the courses are either indifferent or 
too young to grasp the essentials. Printing 
will now be made an elective study for the 
high school, and will be open to scores of 
boys who desire to become acquainted with 
the trade. 

A large amount of school printing was 
done by Mr. Hill in the old shop in the 
Harmar junior high school. The new plant, 
however, will care for all jobs, big or little. 


The Enterprise Printing Company, Diaz., 
Ark., has taken over the business of the 
Model Blank Company of Jumbo, Ark., and 
will add the manufacture of Arkansas legal 
blanks to its business. 


The Boston municipal printing plant suf- 
fered a strike January 17 when the men 
demanded an increase of $4 a week. Such 
an increase was granted in private plants 
in October. 

The Washington (D. C.) Typothetae re- 
cently made a survey of the schools of 
printing in the public schools of that city 
for the purpose of bringing about greater 
co-operation between master printers and 
educational authorities. Byron S. Adams, 
president of the Typothetae and head of 
the Byron S. Adams Company, is chairman 
of the employers’ committee. 

Schuyler C. Barrett has bought an inter- 
est in the plant of the Fields-Gayle-Jones 
Printing Company, Waco, Texas. The name 
of the firm has been changed to the Gayle 
Printing Company. Capital stock has been 
decreased from $100,000 to $25,800. 

Superintendents and foremen of Des 
Moines, Iowa, last month organized a Des 
Moines Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Officers of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen were guests 
of the Philadelphia Club at a meeting held 
in the Hotel Adelphia, January 22. 


The Scholl Printing Company, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., last month suffered fire loss 
of several hundred dollars, fully covered by 
insurance. 


The Willwerscheid & Roith Printing Co., 
141 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been sold to L. V. Repke. 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Technical Composition Company, 
Boston, Mass., was incorporated in Janu- 
ary for $50,000 by W. S. Morelli, E. P. 
Gerhardt, A. P. Gilson and Eva H. Richards. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Typothetae was held February 
1 at Oshkosh, Wis. Speakers were J. G. 
Wallace, director of organization for the 
U. T. A.,and Frank D. Wilke, of Milwaukee. 

The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has opened a branch office in In- 
dianapolis. R. N. Adair, who has been 
traveling in this territory for several 
years, is in charge. The office is located 
in Room 305, Merchants Bank building. 

N. T. Thoren has purchased the interest 
of his associate, R. C. Widholm, in the 
Thoren Printing Company, Rockford, IIL, 
and will continue the business at 1230 
Fourteenth street, that city. 


The Van Buren Press Argus (Ark.) has 
discontinued its daily edition because of 
high costs. The weekly edition is being 
continued. 


A nine-story printing building will be 
erected at a cost of $1,400,000 at the cor- 
ner of Jackson avenue and Hulst street, 
Long Island City, by the Printers’ Realty 
Company, of 80 Lafeyette street, New York 
City. 

The Eustis Lake Region, Eustis, Florida, 

has purchased the equipment of the Lake 
County Publishing Company, that city. A 
new building is being erected by the Lake 
Region, which when completed will house 
considerable new equipment. 
- Arthur A. Griffiths of Sydney, Australia, 
recently was made an honorary member of 
the Houston-Galveston Typothetae (Texas), 
following an address before that organiza- 
tion. 

A new Typothetae organization is being 
formed in western Pennsylvania, taking in 
the territory adjacent to Pittsburgh. Five 
hundred and ninety printing plants in fifty- 
nine cities and towns, producing seventeen 
million dollars’ worth of printing, are lo- 
cated in the district. 


Lloyd M. Davidson, formerly manager of 
the St. Cloud Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, St. Cloud, Minn., last month 
joined the selling staff of the May Printing 
Company, that place. 


The Goldash Printing Company, New 
York City, was incorporated last month for 
$10,000 by H. Shapiro, G. C. Woolf and 
I. J. Gussow. The company is located at 
5 Beekman street. 


The nine printing trades unions of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last month voted to “stand 
to a man” on the 44-hour week proposition. 
A committee composed of members of each 
of the nine unions has been formed to 
bring closer co-operation among the print- 


ing trade workers. 


MAKE-UP SERVICE 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. 


Students in the school of printing at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., now publish a monthly maga- 
zine called The Bagpipe, devoted to the 
printing school. The first number made 
its appearance in January and speaks well 
for the students both as editors and typog- 
raphers. 

A recent Delaware incorporation is that 
of the Golden-Rod Printing Company, in- 
corporated for $100,000. Those interested 
are F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pimm and 
FE. M. MacFarland, all of Philadelphia. 

The Employing Printers of Oklahoma js 
the name of a new state organization formed 
in Oklahoma City January 8. The organ- 
ization succeeds the Southwestern Typoth- 
etae federation which was disbanded two 
months ago to permit of the formation of 
state associations. J. L. Cockrell of the 
Midwest Printing Company, Tulsa, was 
elected president. Other officers are W. R. 
Martineau, publisher of the Daily Livestock 
News, Oklahoma City, vice-president, and 
Harry Jolly, publisher of Carnegie Her- 
ald, secretary-treasurer. Executive com- 
mitteemen, one from each of the eight con- 
gressional districts, are as follows: W. F. 
Allen, Vinta; Tams Bixby, Jr.. Muskogee; 
J. C. Echols, Ardmore; L. M. Nichols, Bris- 
tow; Victor E. Harlow, Oklahoma City; 
H. P. Wettengel, Elgin; Elmer V. Jesse, 
Mangum; J. S. Corey, Enid. 

The association will meet in El Reno in 
conjunction with the press association in 
May, when a committee will report the 
draft of a constitution. 

Among other acts the association at its 
organization meeting passed a_ resolution 
expressing opposition to a reduction in 
printers’ working hours, which is being un- 
dertaken by the typographical union in a 
number of Oklahoma cities. 


J. H. Butchart has sold the Inland Print- 
ing Company 410-412 East William street, 
Wichita, Kans., to H. H. and C. A. Single- 
ton of Fredonia, who have moved to 
Wichita to assume charge of the business. 
The Inland Printing company was estab- 
lished in Wichita twenty years ago by Mr. 
Butchart. 


The Anderson Printing Company, Inc., is 
the name under which the Commercial 
Bindery & Printing Company, Inc., one of 
the oldest and best known concerns in Ta- 
coma, Wash., will be known _ hereafter. 
George William Anderson is president of 
the company which he and his son, James 
W. Anderson, founded in June, 1902, as 
the Commercial Bindery. 


The Stone’ Printing & Manufacturing 
Company of Roanoke, Virginia, had the 
printing exhibit of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts on exhibition in Roanoke 
during the month of January. This is the 
same exhibit which attracted so much at- 
tention in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and at the U. T. A. convention in St. Louis 
last September. Edward L. Stone of the 


Stone company is one of the local chairman 
of the Institute. 


SPACING MATERIAL 


CLEVELAND 


BEN 


FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


MILWAUKEE 
and WISCONSIN 


Baraboo, 


Democrat, 
Wis., one of the oldest weekly newspapers, 
has announced suspension of publication. 
It was started forty-two years ago. 


The Sauk County 


The Wausau (Wis.) Pilot and the Loh- 
mar Printing Company have consolidated. 


Ninety members attended the regular 
monthly business meeting and dinner of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae, held January 8 
at the Hotel Pfister. The main address was 
by William V. Parshall of Detroit, execu- 
tive committeeman for the Sixth Typoth- 


etae District, comprising Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Parshall described the 


most successful means of arousing interest 
of the membership as found in other cities 
and the services other Typothetaes are 
rendering members. He was followed by 
F. W. Randolph, field secretary of the U. 
T. A., who outlined the various proposed 
activities of the parent organization. 

The report of the Trade Matters Com- 
mittee, given by Charles Buehler of the 
Western Typesetting Company, contained 
the following resolution relative to co-op- 
eration between Milwaukee printers and 
business men: 

“In recognition of and in common with 
the general movement to make Milwaukee 
mightier, as promoted by the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce and other civic 
and ‘business bodies of the city and, 

“Whereas, The Milwaukee Typothetae is 
now entering into an extensive campaign 
for the building up and betterment of print- 
ers’ service-to-customer to the end that we 
may hold for ourselves much desirable 
printing business that is now placed outside 
of the city and, 

“Whereas, This movement will develop 
Milwaukee into a greater printing center 
and demand greater co-operation on the 
part of our alllied industries to establish 


local warehouses and build up their facil- 
ities for serving the printing industry, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae in meeting here assem- 
bled that the best interests of the city and 
the local printing industry will be con- 
served by encouragement of patronage to 
locally establish industries and jobbers car- 
rying stocks of merchandise, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we invite the allied in- 
dustries and local supply houses to co-op- 
erate with the Milwaukee Typothetae and 
each individual member in the accomplish- 
ment of the great purpose of making Mil- 
waukee mightier.” 


February 17 has been selected as the 
date for the presentation of the “Sick Print 
Shop” before Milwaukee printers. The 
original Chicago cast, including Thomas 
Quin and Marion S. Burnett, as Peabody 
and Wetmore, proprietors of the “sick” 
plant, will make the presentation. The 
Pabst theater has been selected as the best 
place in which to hold the performance. 
Every effort is being made to have as many 
in attendance as possible and a_ special 
drive on the sale of tickets is now under 
way. Oscar Loewenbach of B. Loewenbach 
& Sons Company has been made captain 
of the fourteen teams which will canvass 
the city to sell tickets. 


A check-up on prices for work obtained 
by members of the Milwaukee Typothetae 
and non-members of the city revealed some 
very interesting facts which were made 
public by Secretary W. G. Penhallow at 
the January meeting of the association. 
Figures on four different jobs were asked. 
Quotations were received from fifty-nine 
member firms and seventeen non-member 
firms. These showed that the average 
price for the four jobs as estimated by 
members of the association was $77.65 as 
against $61.01 quoted by non-members, or 
a difference of $16.64. The figures also 
showed that those members that used either 
the price list of the U. T. A. or the Porte 
Publishing Company were 7.28 per cent 
higher than those not using any price list. 
The average price of members using a price 


list was $80.34 and of those not using a 
list, $73.06. 

Even without the use of a price list, the 
figures showed Typothetae members getting 
a higher price for their work than non- 
members, for the average quotation of mem- 
bers who did not use a price list was $73.06 
as against the average of $67.95 asked by 
non-members. 


ST. LOUIS 
W. C. Howland 
1005 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


All the stock of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Publishing Co. has been purchased 
by Senator Capper, owner of the Missouri 
Ruralist, who therefore acquires the Jour- 
nal of Agriculture and its printing shop at 
1410 Pine street, St. Louis. Both publica- 
tions were semi-monthly, and the new Mis- 
sourt Ruralist will be a semi-monthly. John 
Francis Case will be editor-in-chief and A. 
1. Foard will be managing editor. The first 
issue under the Capper management was 
published February 1. 


The E. J. Schuster Printing Co. has 
leased the three-story building at 16-18 
South Tenth street and will use it for a 
storehouse, retaining its present plant at 
Ninth and Walnut street for its printing 
business. 


The National Publishing Co. has leased 
the seven-story and basement building on 
the northwest corner of Seventh and Locust 
streets. At present the publishing com- 
pany is located at 714 Lucas avenue, but 
owing to the work of wrecking the building 
next to it for the erection of a theater, the 
printing company had to moye. 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Globe Printing Co., publishers of the Globe 
Democrat, held recently at the offices of the 
company at 604 Pine street, the following 
directors were elected: E. Lansing Ray, 
William C. Houser, D. B. Houser, Eliza- 
beth McKee and Lon O. Hocker. At a 
meeting of the board of directors the old 
officers were re-elected. 


NUZUM ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


ELECTROTYPING 
WAX RULING 

STEEL CUTTING DIES 
CURVED PLATES 


CHARLES S. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


FORMERLY LAUDON-NUZUM 


133-135 MICHIGAN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHONE BROADWAY 1279 


MATRICES 
STEREOTYPING 
BOOK PLATES 
EMBOSSING PLATES 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
and ‘Vablet Composition 
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Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FRANKLIN 


NEGONET ED Ty 


An 

Inside Track 

o LARGER 
PROFITS 


@ Stop waste in your Com- 
posing Room. 


@ A specialty concern such 
as the MATHEWS TY PE: 
SETTING COMPANY, 
with a wide range of type 
faces, both machine and 
hand, can handle your com- 
position more economically 
than you can possibly do it in 
your own shop. 


@ These days a compositor’s 
weekly wage is a load to 
your overhead when not 
profitably employed. 


| We have many satisfied 
customers who are taking 
advantage of our service in 
this respect, and you can be 
one of them. 


q Try it out for a month 
and we believe that you will 
find a saving in your cost of 
production. 


Auto Deliveries to ANY PART of the City 


MATHEWS 


Typesetting Company 
Ludlow  Lino-Tabular Hand 


COMPOSITION 
626 Federal St. 


Linotype 


Harrison 4086-2083 


| 
| 
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NOTABLE example among the printing firms of St. 
Louis is the Con. P. Curran Printing Company, na- 
tionally known as one of America’s leading printing es- 
tablishments. This firm is at the present time producing 
printing aggregating in value nearly $2,500,000 per year. 
Con. P. Curran 
started the business 
thirty years ago, 
with little more to 
his credit than the 
courage of his con- 
victions and a thor- 
ough practical 
knowledge of print- 
in production. 

Regardless of 
predictions, unfa- 
vorable conditions 
and trying experi- 
ences, the enter- 
prise survived the 
difficulties of the 
early days because 
it was founded on 
the rock of right 
principles, and the 
house stands today 
a monument to the 
courage and tenac- 
ity of purpose ef Con. P. Curran, the founder of the 
enterprise and president and treasurer of its organization. 

Large ideas, a wonderful vision, a great hope and 
small capital, characterized the beginning of this in- 
stitution, as it has many others before and since. But 
with this difference, Con. P. Curran did not know how 
to lose. He would not recognize or admit defeat. 

In the beginning the days were dark. Heavy, black, 
threatening clouds hung low over the ambition of young 
Curran, and if there was a silver lining the bankers kept 
it carefully concealed. At this critical time a silver dol- 
lar assumed the aspect and proportions of a park lake 
in the moonlight. 

The burning question was, would the financial pow- 
ers of that day render a decision that would crush the 
ambitions of this presumptuous young man, or would 
the large ideas, the pure grit and known integrity of the 
applicant be recognized at its true commercial value? 
The answer is evident. Thus the house of Curran had 
its beginning. 

As success was achieved in the various branches of 
the business, the capacity of the plant was increased to 
keep pace with the continued growth; each department 
was expanded and additional machines installed; the 
system of operation was vastly improved to meet the 
changing conditions and the scope of the business ex- 
tended until the company now occupies a leading posi- 
tion in the printing field. 


CON. P. CURRAN 


About twenty years ago a mechanical invention that 


would manufacture and set single type in the same opera- 
tion was being exploited, and, as usual, when radical 
changes in customary methods are suggested, the inven- 
tion was subject to adverse criticism and ridicule. The 
machine that was said to manufacture type from molten 


a 


metal and set it up in proper form, all in one con- 
tinuous, automatic operation was considered imprac- 
ticable and even impossible. 

But there was one man who was willing to be shown. 
He conducted a careful investigation of the claims made 
for this machine and was convinced. That man was 
Mr. Curran, who has the distinction of having installed 
the first monotype machine west of the Mississippi river. 
_ The monotype department of the Curran company to- 
day is the largest of any exclusive printing plant in the 
‘United States. 

_ The plant occupied until recently 73,946 square feet 
of floor space, to which has been added, by the acquisi- 
tion of adjoining property, 45,595 square feet, making a 
‘to tal of 119,541 square feet, devoted exclusively to the 
production of printing. 

_ Every department is equipped with the most modern 
machinery and every machine with electric motors oper- 
ated by power generated in a power plant owned 
by the company. 

The corporation is noted especially for its mechanical 
2quipment and rapid production of catalogs and kindred 
oublications. 

Today the company has offices in Chicago, Washing- 


Lone D. C., Toledo, New Orleans and Tulsa, Okla. 
| 
| 


Stock Subscription and Cash Bonus 
Plans in the Print Shop 


Continued from page 31 


Two of the plans pay a weekly bonus for regularity and 
dromptness at work; another pays at the end of each 
vear a bonus of 10 per cent on total deductions permitted 
vy the employes from his wages for deposit by the com- 
yany in a savings fund, and two other plants pay any 
»yeginner at the trade who completes his training a sum 
hat the company has accumulated by depositing $1.90 
veekly throughout the training period in a savings bank. 
_ The amount of the bonus is determined arbitrarily by 
he management of each plant. It may be a flat sum, or 
flat sum increasing with the length of service, or the 
quivalent of one week’s wages, or one week’s vacation 
“ith pay, or a percentage of the employe’s total annual 
arnings. 

The twenty-eight plans pay cash bonuses to 3,142 out 
fa total of 4,546 employes, or to 69 per cent. Twenty- 
wo of the twenty-eight plants pay bonuses to all em- 
loyes, inclusive of the executive and clerical force, and 
x plants pay only to employes in the mechanical de- 
artments. 


I. Stock Subscription Schemes 


| Shareholding by employes has been introduced for the 
urpose of improving industrial relations and particu- 
atly for stabilizing employment among the working 
oree. Experience with schemes for this purpose shows: 
|. The field for the use of stock ownership as an aid 
) the employer in meeting his labor difficulties is limited 
» those employes to whom the stock proposition appeals. 
1 any plant there is likely to be a considerable propor- 
on of employes uninterested in the scheme for some 
20d reason or another. 
2. Shareholding places upon employes a larger re- 
vonsibility and a risk of loss to which they are unac- 
istomed and from which some would prefer to remain 
ee. In the case of others the effect may be to arouse 
eater interest and care in their work. 
3. Forfeiture of stock and accrued dividends on termi- 
ition of employment, and making long the periods 
ithin which to pay the installments on stock subscrip- 
pns tend to have the effect of holding the subseriber in 
€ employ of the company. Provisions of this character, 
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however, should not be made so as to retard any freedom 
of movement promising to result in the employe’s im- 
provement. 

4, There is the possibility of 
shareholding by its members. 

5. Employe shareholding 


union opposition to 


e, in so far as introduced, has 
not operated as a panacea for labor unrest. 


II. Cash Bonuses 


1. Cash Bonus schemes are in force in 28 plants, but 
had been discontinued this year in two other plants be- 
cause they were considered a source of complaints, riv- 
alry and friction amone employes. 

2. A bonus is designed to reward employes for length 
of service, as well as to share with them some of the extra 
gains from a prosperous business period. 

3. The bonus schemes were entirely voluntary, in- 
volved no contractual responsibility on the part of em- 
ployes, and were controlled and might be discontinued 
at any time by the employer. 

4. The bonus as usually paid is in essence an arbi- 
trary dole of a benevolent employer, and has no neces- 
sary relation to the individual enterprise or output of the 
employe. 

5. Employes in a majority of the schemes regarded 
bonus payments as permanent additions to their annual 
income. 

6. Some employers considered that bonuses suggest to 
employes that they demand new wage increases, and that 
in this way a bonus scheme operates to raise wages higher 
and higher without a corresponding increase in individual 
effort. 

7. Employers were convinced that the cash bonuses 
have not affected any noticeable improvement in the loy- 
alty, co-operation or efficiency of employes. 
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Electrotype Company 
712 Federal Street, Chicago 


Telephone: Harrison 2789-2790 
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Bindery Efficiency at Your Command 


wr an earnest organization and Bindery fully equipped 
with the very latest types of machines, we are in a 
position to render the printing trade of Chicago a superior 
quality of 


Service and Workmanship 


Your stock in our shop is insured against fire or water damages and 
especially insured against poor or careless workmanship. 


THE UNION BOOK BINDERY 


Prompt Service Binders of Booklets of Quality in any Quantity Fair Prices 


THE LARGEST CIRCULAR FOLDING SHOP AND PAMPHLET BINDERY IN CHICAGO 


Phones Franklin 4215-4216 442-448 N.Wells Street 


Copy 122 E 


: The Monitor 
Bench Lever 
Embosser 


Greater Shop Efficiency 


Each Monitor Machine made has been developed to meet some spe- 
cific need of Printers and Bookbinders. It represents the cumulative 
manufacturing experience of more than a quarter of a century. 
That’s why you are taking no chances when you install MONITORS. 


Quality and Service Are In-Built 


The makers of Monitors know just the sort of demands that will be made on 
the machines they sell you. They know just where the excessive strain will 
come. They know just the range of work the machine must do if it is to be a 
profitable investment. That's w vhy you always find Quality and Service Inbuilt 
in every MONITOR. 

Monitors Include—Stitchers, Perforators, Tab and Indexing 


Machines, Punching Machines, Round Corner Cutters, Pag- 
ing and Numbering Machines, Creasing and Scoring Ma- 


chines, Bench Lever Embossers, Standing Presses, Board 
This Monitor Embosser does all kinds of Shears and other Special Shop Equipment. 


work with either type or embossing plates WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 17 TODAY 


on cloth, leather, paper, keratol, celluloid, LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


wood and other materials. Is one of the <*Vthim.MachinastLaatLonveaee 


simplest and easiest operated machines poston 1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK |] 

made and turns out an unusual volume of FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES | 

ie | Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Otley, Eng. Fonderie Caslon, Paris, France 

ugh grade work. John Dickinson & Co., C ape Town, 8. A Lettergieterij, Amsterd: am, Holland | 
H. J. Logan, Toronto, Canada Geo. M. Stewart, Montreal, Canada | 


‘“MONITOR-izing”’ Always Means 


Say it nT TRE a way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 


| not true. 
| gerous. 
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W. C. Richards 


1 am quite aware I am writing for a 
trade publication, but as an industrial sit- 
uation such as palsies the country today 
plays no favorites, I believe, in opposition 
to the ebullient yahoos who give out little, 
glad, Pollyanna’ statements and whose 
statements, in view of facts, sound like a 
person whistling to keep up courage. In 
opposition to those gentlemen these follow- 
ing facts may be of interest. It is the con- 
dition of Detroit at this writing. 

“Anon, some well-intentioned retailer 
rises up to say that business is great. Cer- 
tain portions of the press give him help by 
circulating his fairy story. Any report that 


| the automobile industry, for instance, is 


already headed swiftly back to normal is 
It is misleading and it is dan- 


“For reasons which they consider sound, 
Detroit newspapers are not stating actual 
conditions nor are they encouraging the 
attitude of certain employers who believe 


that the worker outside of Detroit will get 


the 


idea that prosperity here is right 
around the corner: and that the inspired 


chansons about good business may bring 


period—the middle of March. It is 
‘lieved that 75,000 of those laid off have 


barometer. 
port to statements that everything is fine 


an influx of workers that will only make 
a bad situation worse. 

Pa 4 a 

One hundred and sixty thousand men 
and women are out of work in this city. 
Sixty-seven thousand are employed, but 
one-half that number are getting in only 
two-thirds of their normal working time. 


_This is a decrease of about 235,000 from 


the peak 
be- 


the number employed during 


left the city.” 

These are the-estimates of the Detroit 
employers’ association, which is also au- 
thority for the statement that “to disguise 
the situation is to err and that to spread 


joyous little stories which can be nothing 


but fables is to lay the groundwork for a 


‘more serious situation.” 


“Other cities are watching Detroit,” said 
George W. Grant, secretary of the employ- 
ers’ association. “They regard us as a 
For the city to lend its sup- 


and that ‘normalcy’ is knocking at the door 
doesn’t fool anyone in the city who is in 


‘close touch with affairs and it may coax 
‘in workers from outside the city. 
worker outside Detroit should know that 


The 


he is much better off where he is than if 


UNION 


PAPER &TWINE 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


WE 


he came here and spent what money he 
has to get here.” 
The graphs of the employers’ association 
designed to show the number of workers 
employer in 79 factories which employ two- 
thirds of the total amount of labor in De- 


troit shows a slight hook upward. The 
closing of the Ford and Dodge plants, 


which between them employ 85,000 men, 
naturally was a soporific blow. The Ford 
interests, however, have announced they 
will reopen “by February 17.” 

The Detroit Times is installing an en- 
graving department to take care of its own 
work. It will be a one-camera plant. 

- IES 

Benjamin Franklin’s 215th birthday was 
observed by the Typothetae-Franklin of De- 
troit with a banquet at the Hotel Statler. 
It was notable in appointments both deco- 
rative and oratorical. The chief speaker 
was Dr. Henry P. Porter of Boston, chair- 
man of the United Typothetae’s educational 
committee. Nearly two hundred guests 
were present at the dinner. 

The Lincoln Printing Company an- 
nounces the retirement of A. G. Condon 
from that firm. His interest is to be taken 
over by C. V. Holsbeke, who will be asso- 
ciated with H. A. Horton in the future,con- 
duct of the business. 


“If ever in the history of the printing in- 
dustry there was need for maintaining a 
legitimate level of selling prices there is 
such a need now,” Typo, the Detroit print- 
ing association’s publication, will say in 
its next issue. “The cost of labor and ma- 
terials is still advancing with a consequent 
continued advance in the cost of producing 
printing. Don’t get the mistaken idea you 
can right present conditions by increasing 
volume at cut selling prices.” 

New firms admitted to membership in 
the Detroit Typothetae-Franklin are the 
Western Market Printing Company and the 
James E. Hardy Printing Company. 

Newspaper publishers and printers still 
frown at each other. While Harry B. Kei- 
dan, presiding judge of the Detroit munici- 
pal court, who acted as arbitrator in their 
wage controversy, has rendered his deci- 
sion, neither side has banquetted the judge 
and both profess to be disappointed in his 
findings. In consequence, both employer 
and employe have appealed to the joint 
international board at Indianapolis. 

The men asked $1.65 an hour on the day 
side, $1.75 an hour nights and $1.85 an 
hour on the lobster shift. The arbitrator 
gave them an increase over the old scale of 
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18 cents an hour on time work and an ad- 
vance on piece work which will amount to 
a little more than that, depending on the 
skill of the machine operator. Under the 
new scale, unless it is further revised, the 
wage will be $1.15 an hour for day work 
and $1.22 an hour for night work. The 
new wage is retroactive to November 1 and 
runs to November 1, 1922. 

Piece work pay was raised from 28 cents 
a hundred lines to 40 cents a hundred lines 
for day work, and from 30 cents to 45 cents 
at night. Hours of work remain the same 
as before, seven hours to constitute a day’s 
work, but the publishers have the right to 
hold the printers to eight hours without 
paying more than the regular scale for the 
extra hour. 

The old contract between the union and 
the publishers called for but 69 cents an 
hour, but 97 cents an hour was reached 
through a number of demands on the part 
of the printers and parleys with the pub- 
lishers, a part of the 97 cents having been 
looked on as a war bonus and likely to be 
taken away unless made a part of the new 
contract. 

Engravers and their employes have ad- 
justed their differences after several weeks 
of discussion. The discussion led tovan 
impasse, however, which necessitated the 
presence here of Mathew Woll, president 
of the International Photo Engravers’ union. 

The men asked for a flat increase for 
every man employed of from $10 to $15 a 
week, an increase in the scale from De- 
troits $38 a week to $50, time and a half 
for overtime up to three hours, double time 
for each hour after that and triple time for 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays. 
The engravers argued that the granting of 
the demands would raise the selling price 
of photo-engravings from 25 to 33% per 
cent. They contended that with the fall- 
ing market they could not acquiesce. They 
promised to make no reduction in wages 
for a year if the men continued under the 
1920 scale. The average wage in Detroit 
is said to be $52 a week. 

Woll recommended acceptance of a 1921 
contract under those terms and the local 
union concurred. David Parkinson, Otto 
Rumple, Mathew Gillhood, Peter Schotanus, 
W. Stewart and F. Everton acted as spokes- 
men for the employers in the negotiations. 


A bill to permit women to work nights in 
printing establishments in New York, by 
taking printing and publishing plants out 
of that section of the labor law which de- 
fines a factory, was vetoed by the Governor 
of New York, as contrary to the established 
policy of prohibition of night work for 
women as a health measure. 
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(WATERMARKED) 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 
crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has the crisp 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 


and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 
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The Best Bond Paper at 
its Price on the Market 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


626 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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Chicago Paper Directory to Be Issued 
Shortly 
HE fifth edition of the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper 
Directory and Price List will be mailed to printers 
dependent upon Chicago for paper, February 20, with 
current prices and listings of 3,000 items of paper car- 
ried by twenty-seven Chicago paper merchants. 

The last issue of the directory—that of November, 
1920—met with such demand that the supply was ex- 
hausted long before all printers had been supplied. The 
fact that printers in other sections of the country beside 
the Chicago district find this directory of value is evi- 
denced by the calls received from such distances as Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Pennsylvania. , 

Every effort is being made to have the next directory 
the most complete issued, with every item properly listed. 
The printer will find this little pocket-size book of ines- 
timable value in selling printing and in locating the vari- 
ous brands carried in Chicago. Each Chicago printer is 
entitled to a copy free as are those subscribers to BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY located within a radius of a hundred 
miles of Chicago. If you don’t receive your copy, get 
in touch with the office of this publication. Extra copies 
can be obtained for twenty-five cents. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to Meet 

The ninth annual meeting of United States Chamber 
of Commerce will be held at Atlantic City, April 27, 28 
New Orleans and Washington were considered 
as cities in which to hold the convention but were elimi- 
nated because of the desire of the Chamber to hold the 
meeting near Washington and because Washington does 
not have sufficient hotels to accommodate the number of 
delegates expected. 


Late News Notes 
The New York office of the Challenge Machinery Com- 


_ pany has been moved from 71 West Twenty-third street 


to the Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth avenue, where 
the New York manager, George C. Andrews, is in charge. 


The Dearborn Type Foundry, 732 Federal street, Chi- 


h cago, will move May | to a new building recently pur- 


chased at Van Buren street and Hoyne avenue. 


The next semi-annual convention of the Texas Typoth- 
etae Federation will be held in San Antonio, May 16-17. 


F. J. Ringler & Company, located at 732 Federal street, 
will enlarge its electrotyping plant. 


Certain individuals and groups of individuals who have 
_ been clamoring for “closed shops” ought to be satisfied 
' now. 
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Pass Keys to Printer-Success—A Pleasing 


Personality 
(yt of the pass keys to success is a pleasing person- 
ality. Robert Burdette, the great humorist, once 


said: “I like folks, I like to be where they are; that is, 
if they can stand me.” A real liking for people is a 
business stepping stone; you like to deal with them, to 
have them around, to do an artistic job for them, to see 
their eyes light up as they look at the finished work, and 
say, tersely: “That’s O. K.” A business man never ex- 
hausts an unabridged dictionary to express appreciation, 
he expresses his appreciation of a capital job with two 
capital letters. 

You may say: “Jones was born with a pleasing person- 
ality.” Nonsense! Jones came into the world with a cry. 
after the fashion of all babies. Nine-tenths of a pleasing 
personality is the result of cultivation and exercise. We 
need to use the right tools—cultivating a pleasing per- 
sonality beats harrowing customers. Do you enjoy pleas- 
ing people, giving them a square deal, seeing their eyes 
shine with satisfaction even if they say never a word? 
There are a lot of people with whom human contact and 
human interest beat cut prices as a drawing card. Here 
is a customer who brings you job after job, he is always 
reasonable, always appreciative. In walks a new cus- 
tomer. He says: “Smith told me to come to you.” Ah, 
Smith is not only a’valued customer but he is digeing a 
channel for other trade to flow to you! Why not say, in 
bluff business fashion: “Smith, I appreciate that?” 

Ingratitude is as much a business sin as a social sin. 
A printer who cares for nothing but money is on the way 
to business oblivion. Human interest puts the tact into 
contact—contact without tact is like the broken bone that 
refuses to set. Keep gratitude and tact busy on the job. 

Human interest in people keeps your business eggs 
warm. ‘The eggs of a printer do not all hatch at the same 
time, they break the shell one at a time. Farmer Thomp- 
son needs a little printing. He remembers your friendly 
inquiry about his corn crop when the drouth had its in- 
ning last summer, and he says to himself: “Sort of a 
friendly fellow, that printer. Guess Ill give him this 
job.” You are a bit surprised by a good order from the 
proprietor of Harveys Emporium—has not Cut-Rate Tom 
always done his work? You may not remember—but 
Harvey remembers—the time when his little girl was very 
ill, and your sympathy for him at that time. 

A printer without sympathy and tact is up against a 
stone wall; sympathy and tact are first aids to business. 
You might as well leave out the ink and presses as io 
leave out the human touches. A warm, sympathetic, 
kindly printer personality illumines every bit of work 
turned out. Imprint: there are two imprints, and the 
human imprint is the magnet that pulls the harder of 
the two. | 


GeorGE W. TUTTLE. 


Out February 20th! 


FIFTH EDITION BEN FRANKLIN CHICAGO PAPER DIRECTORY AND PRICE LIST. 


Most valuable book 


ever issued for Chicago Printers. Lists dealers and prices of over three thousand items of paper with complete indices. 
Answers the questions: Who Handles It? How Much Does It Cost? 


Pocket size Compact — Complete — Correct 


Make Sure You Get YOUR Copy—Then Use It. 


BEN FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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the Toronto 
head office of the Canadian Weekly News- 


A statement issued from 
paper Association shows that Ontario 
weekly newspaper publishers are getting 
better prices for their job work as well as 
increased subscription rates as the result 
of surveys and organization in the various 
districts. A number of district associations 
have recently been formed among the 
weekly publishers and cost systems are be- 
ing adopted in nearly all the offices, to- 
gether with price lists. It is stated that 
the weekly publication business is now on 
a better paying basis than ever before. A 
large percentage of the weekly papers are 
now charging $2 a year instead of the old 
price of a dollar. 

A record achieved by few printers is that 
of William J. Reynolds, who has been con- 
nected with the news room of the Brock- 
ville (Ont.) Recorder and Times continu- 
ously for the past 47 years, an event the 
paper celebrated during Christmas week. 
He joined the paper in 1873 when it was 
under the direction of Colonel David Wylie 
and has remained with it ever since. 

At a meeting of the Ontario Daily News- 
paper Association held at St. Catharines, 
Ont., Will Tufford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, which 
has its head office at Clinton, Ohio, was 
the chief speaker. He recounted the growth 
of his association from 56 papers at $1 a 
year until, at the present time, it has 254 
daily papers, with fees ranging from $15 
a year for a paper with 2,500 circulation 
to $50 a year for larger publications. The 
Inland Association, he claimed, is_ re- 
sponsible for the settled paper market of 
today. By its system of allocating news 
print some 75 papers had been saved from 
suspension. The news print situation, how- 
ever, is still serious, he said. “It is not 
fair,” he said, “that publishers should be 
dominated by union labor, but there should 
be a working together in every way. Some 
of our men have been driven to such 
lengths that they have gone to the open 
shop plan and they are operating success- 


fully. The desirable thing is to keep close 
to your men. Know them and work with 
them.” 


James G. Wilson, for the past thirteen 
years foreman of the Saturday Night Press, 
Toronto, has resigned his position there 
and has taken over the W. R. Maxwell 
printing plant at 84 Adelaide street, east. 
Mr. Wilson started with the Saturday Night 
Press when it had three cylinder presses 
looking after the trade there, while now 
the plant has sixteen cylinders. Mr. Max- 
well is leaving for California, where he will 
spend several months. 


The Toronto Typothetae is conducting a 
campaign against price-cutting, a practice 
which has grown to considerable propor- 
tions during the recent dull period in the 
printing trade. An effort is being made to 
get all members to use the local office and 
its facilities for getting all the facts in 
cases of price-cutting and results so far 
indicate that the printer is gradually adopt- 
ing the system, demanding a fair profit and 
sticking to it. 

A new printing company, to carry on a 
general printing and publishing business in 
Paris, Ont., has been formed and granted 
an Ontario charter under the name of Ye 
Paris Printe Shoppe, Limited, with an au- 
thorized capital of $40,000. Among the 
incorporators are Charles C. Nixon and H. 
Harris of Toronto. 

Twenty-five of the sales department heads 
of the Copp-Clark Company, Limited, print- 
ters and publishers, Toronto, enjoyed their 


annual reunion and_ get-together during 
Christmas week at the Carls Rite Hotel 


when, under the chairmanship of the presi- 
dent, H. L. Thompson, many exchanges of 
ideas were made with a view to their adap- 
tation to the present year’s business cam- 
paign. 

Charles Roddy, aged 74 years, one of 
Toronto's oldest and best known printers, 
died recently after a long illness. Mr. 
Roddy was born in Toronto and was edu- 
cated at the old grammar school. Thirty- 
seven years ago he entered business for him- 
self and established the firm of Charles 
Roddy & Compnay. He retired two years 
ago and since then the business has been 
conducted by his four surviving sons. 

The many friends in the printing trade 
of George M. Rose, president and general 
manager of the Hunter Rose Company, 
Limited, Toronto, printers and publishers, 
congratulated him on his victory at the 
Toronto polls on New Year’s Day when he 
was elected as alderman to represent Ward 
Three. Alderman Rose is an enthusiastic 
worker for the Toronto Typothetae. He is 
a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont., and was for some time 
in the printing business in Kitchener, Ont. 
He entered his present business in 1902, 
his father having founded it years before. 
Alderman Rose has held his present posi- 
tion as head of the company since 1904. In 
his younger days he was known as an 
enthusiastic sportsman, having been a star 
lacrosse player. He is intimately con- 
nected with the business and civic life of 
Toronto and is an active member of the 
Toronto Board of Trade and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Walter R. Scace, a former well-known 
printer in Brantford, Ont., Welland and 
Winnipeg, and of later years the county 
jailer at Brockville, died recently in that 
city. For twenty-eight years prior to his 
appointment to the county position he was 
business manager of the Brockville Times. 


Toronto printing circles regretted to learn 
of the resignation of Ira R. Knowlton, who 
has been secretary of the Toronto Typoth- 
etae since it was organized. He will be 
succeeded by W. A. Sutherland of Toronto, 
who has spent some time with the U. T, A, 
field force and who is well qualified to take 
over the duties of the Toronto office. Mr. 
Knowlton will be transferred to some other 


U. T. A. field. 


Organization of the printers in western 
Ontario was decided upon at a meeting of 
printers in Guelph, Ont., on January 8, 
following a survey of the trade, which 
showed that in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five plants indicated profits for the past 
year’s business of a fraction over five per 
cent. A Typothetae branch will be launched 
at a further meeting to be held at Kitchener 
the latter part of January. The branch 
promises to be a particularly strong one. 

A new printing institution known as 
Printers’ Guild has been organized and 
granted an Ontario charter to engage in a 
general printing and publishing business, 
with a capital stock of $40,000 and head 
ofice at Toronto. The incorporators are 
J. C. Smith, Henry Rogers, F. S. Living- 
stone, F. W. McGill and H. Cassidy of 


Toronto. 


The Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., Limited, 
has moved into its new premises in the 
Brigden Building, Richmond street, which 
event recalls the fact that the concern 
started in 1912 as a one-man plant, develop- 
ing into the present big concern with forty 
people on its payroll. Mr. Adamson, the 
general manager, was at one time employed 
on the West Toronto Tribune, later with 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter and the Southam 
Press, where he worked on the keyboard. 
He later went with Addison & Mainprice to 
operate its monotype equipment. This 
grew into a small trade plant and in July, 
1919, the Mono-Lino Typesetting Company 
came into existence, with W. F. Addison as 
president and Mr. Adamson as manager. 
The company took 600 feet of floor space 
in the basement of the Brigden Building 
and in November last moved up in the 
same building, doubling its floor space. 
The equipment now includes five monotype 
machines, two linotypes and an Elrod lead 
and rule caster. Last year Mr. Adamson 
bought the entire stock of the company and 
is now operating with S. F. Addison as as- 
sistant manager. The U. T. A. cost system 
is used and the plant operates day and 
night shifts the year round. 


The January meeting of the Toronto 
Typothetae was addressed by W. R. Colton, 
director of the Research and Service De- 
partment of the U. T. A., Chicago, who 
dealt with the services available to the 
members through his department. There 
was a good attendance of printers and the 
address was listened to with deep interest. 
A feature of Mr. Colton’s visit was a dinner 
given in his honor by the executive com- 
mittee at the National Club. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 


freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 
Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO 


505 Fisher Bldg. 


Main Office and Factory 45 w. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW So 
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Face Your Men With Facts 
Continued from page 41 

in such a haphazard or arbitrary way as many people 
think. There is a normal relationship between wages, 
rices and profits which naturally tends to be established. 
If wages generally were unduly depressed, it would cause 
he same depression in industry that is caused by having 
“arm products unduly depressed. If there are not fair 
profits in industry, capital will not be accumulated to 
supply machinery and equipment for improvements and 
enlargements. On the other hand, if profits are good the 
broprietors will be trying to hire more men, to increase 
heir product, and it is under these conditions that wages 
are advanced. In short, there are natural laws which 
‘york out these adjustments and by which all the progress 
of the past has been made. . 

_ “But,” somebody may say, “this is a world in which 
very class looks out for itself. The wage-earning class 
loes not owe the farming class anything; the farmer gets 
he highest prices he can, and it is right for us to look Saves 50% 
out for our own interests. If we keep wages up we will Bainces Mabe he deena 
set just as much money in the long run, even if we work Waldee 15%, Rebister Time 
only part time, as if we worked all the time for reduced 
vages, and we won’t have to fight to get them back.” 

_ The answer to that argument is that such a_ policy 
vould tend to keep up the cost of living for all the wage- 
arning population, while cutting down their working 
ime and earnings. Clothing, shoes and all factory goods 


Profit Making 
Equipment 


ASK FOR A DE\IONSTRATION 


Complete Plate Mounting, Registering System 


for Book, Catalogue, Label and Color Printing. 
ea 


vould stay at high prices, for you cannot get economical 
roduction on part-time work. Furthermore, the farmers 
annot be expected to work long hours and sell their 
roducts at low prices, while the town industries run 
hort hours and keep their products at high prices. 
| Perhaps somebody would arise in such a meeting and 
sk how it was that “only a few months ago the employ- 
rs and the newspapers were saying that the great need of 
le time was for greater production, urging the workers 
» work harder, and now suddenly the factories are shut 
own because the goods cannot be sold? Isn’t there some 
umbug about this?” 
_ The answer to this is that the incomes of the people in 
ifferent occupations have become unbalanced. We have 
ven that society is organized in the different industries 
or the sake of getting greater production, but unless 
aeir pay and production are fairly well balanced ihe 
hole system becomes disorganized. Industry slows 
own, not because there is real overproduction, but be- 
ause the necessary exchanges cannot be made. We see 
at the farmers cannot keep up their end of the buying. 
Very likely in such a meeting someone would rise and 
y that the employers had been making lots of money, 
ad that there was no need for them to shut down their 
orks so quickly when business got a little dull. They 
ight use some of their profits to keep going, and per- 
tps business would pick up. 
One answer to that is that the profits that have been 
ade have commonly gone into the improvement and 
ilargement of works, which has been a good thing for 
 wage-earning class because it increases the demand 
t labor. The money which has been put into new 
uildings and machinery cannot be paid out for some- 
ing else, 
Very few industries could keep going long unless their 
‘oducts were moving into market and bringing in a 
eam of money. Furthermore, if the situation is as | 
ve described it, and the factory goods cannot be sold 
‘less radical reductions are made, it would be foolish 
ir any employer to go on making goods at high costs 
ich would have to be sold at a loss. The employers 
pg be all broke in a short time and the works closed 
‘tmanently. That would not benefit the employes who 
‘? on the works for a livelihood. 


8x8 Hook Gives 
6-em Travel. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent Base Equip- 
ment. 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 
Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 
Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 
Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 


Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting 
Patent Plates. 


Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 
Machine. 


Morgans & Wilcox, H. B. Rouse, Challenge 


Machinery and Kramer Woodworking 
Co. Products 


4x4 Hook Com- 
plete for Small 
Plate Work. 


Narrow Margins. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Chas. J. Kanera, Gen. Mgr. 


170 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


8x8 Double Hook for 
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Patrician Covers 


Carry itie orory,oL 


MARMON MOTOR CARS 


“It's a Marmon”’ is conceded sufficient de- Boy, \I RAN KLIN 
scription to convey the highest type of ¢ PRINTING 


merit in motor cars. 


“It's Patrician” has become equally sig- PS Y PRICE LIST 


nificant of inherent good quality in cover 
papers, 


It is not strange, therefore, that Patrician 


ite \ s 
Cover with its rare beauty and serviceabil- Hl 
ity should be employed as a fitting binder 4 (S Tl1] ) el 


for the story of Marmon goodness. 
Patrician Cover is notable for its strength i who is using this Price List 
‘ can safeguard his interests 


and its adaptability for fine printing and 
embossing as well as for its rich color 


tones. * . . 
. during the trying times of 

The. use of Patrician Cover in. the finer WN ° 

booklets of such industrial leaders as the tp \Y reconstruction. 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Cole Motor Car 


Co., and others, shows the appreciation of : The weekly service keeps the 
the careful advertising man for cover paper 7 F 

that worthily represents a good product. users fully posted as to prices 
No less important is the fact that engrav- and business conditions. 
ing houses and the better class of printers 
use Patrician Cover when they want to 


show what really fine work they can pro- a 
duce through artistic printing and engray- i The 60-day Guarantee Offer 
ing. You ean make your direct mail mat- AN should interest you 


ter equally attractive. 
Write for Samples 


COUCU EEC 


Peninsular Paper Co. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 
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TYPESETTERS 
Publications L 


Fiirod Leads, Slugs, Rules | 


Ruted Forms N 


Froreign Languages 
Fixcellent Craftsmanship 
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First-Cost 
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A High Class, Two-Revolution, 
Two-Roller, All-Around 


Printing Press 


Size of printing bed, 26x38 inches; actual printing surface 
22x35 inches; handles paper up to 24x36 inches; speed 1800 
and 2250 per hour. A really simplified, economical press. 
Export shipping weight, 5700 pounds (2590 kilos); Cubic 
measurement, 176 feet. Write for prices and full particulars. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the Stonemetz Two-Revolution Press in 
3 sizes, Diamond Power Paper Cutters, Advance Lever Paper 
Cutters, and many other tools and requirements for printers. 


"Tabular Work 
[ntricate Composition 

Our Auto Delivers 

Night and Day Service 


COMPANY 


720 So. Dearborn St. : Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 6257-6258 
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Do us a favor—tell the advertiser you saw his ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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OUBLED PRODUCTION 

—The Elrod Twin Lead 

Mold casts two continuous strips 

of 2 point leads, cut to any measure 
up to 24 inches, in one operation. 


Send for Elrod book. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Offices and Factory: 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York 


80 lbs. 2 point Leads every hour 


e Elrod Caster 
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‘@he EXTENDED DELIVERY azd PILE TABLE 
More Babeocks in Use On the BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


than Any Other Single Make of 


; Here is a sure way to get more production for the running time of cylinder 
Cylinder Press presses. No more hand lifting of printed sheets from the delivery table. The 
press automatically delivers and jogs the printed sheets on a platform. When 
the job is off or the platform is loaded to capacity, it is lowered to the floor, 
where any type of lift-truck may pick up the platform and its stack of sheets, 
and roll away. You must do something to check the rising cost of printing. 
This is one certain way. The Extended Delivery and Pile Table may be added 

to any 4-roller Optimus made since and including Serial 
No. 2869, and some of older type 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Western General Sales Agents Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Dallas Kansas City Saint Louis Omaha Saint Paul Seattle i 
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Say it this way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 


The Babcock Line is a complete line—including 
the Optimus Two-Revolution in all needful 
sizes of 4-Roller, 3-Roller and 2-Roller Presses 
—fourtypesofOne-Revolution Pressesinmany 
sizes—and the Babcock Automatic Piling 
Cutter and Creaser Presses 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


ANNUAL LUDLOW SALES CONVENTION 


Reading from right to left around the table: 
Muir, A. H. Hedly, George Stone, J. O. King, F. T. Flynn, J. F. Hawkins, D. E. Roseman, E. E. Pelot, Homer Dunn, Paul Dodge, © 
Charles Connell, M. O. Menaige, C. J. Johnston, W. A. Reade, president; H. G. H. Buckner, C. H. Bauer, Albert Vobroucek, Howard 
Felix, Frank Kreutz, William Mulcahy, Henry Frerichs, V. O. Briggs, William James, E. L. MacCormack, B. C. McCullagh, Wayne 
Waldrop, Robert McIntyre, S. G. McAninch, William Cunningham. 


Ludlow Sales Convention 


The annual convention of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company recently was held in 
Chicago. Members of the installation and 
sales forces in the United States and Can- 
ada were present. 

An interesting program was held in con- 
junction with inspection trips through the 
Ludlow factory at 2032 Clybourn avenue. 
Trade subjects were discussed and the con- 
vention closed with the annual dinner at 
the Hotel Sherman. 

The Ludlow company has just completed 
the most successful year in its history, the 
production and sales of display type equip- 
ment to the trade having surpassed all 
former records, 


Oklahoma Goes Out of the 
Price List Business 


At a meeting of the Oklahoma Typoth- 
etae, January 15, it was decided to discon- 
tinue publishing the “Oklahoma Price List 
on Printing” and to secure the Franklin 
Printing Price List service for its members. 

A wire was sent to the Porte Publishing 
Company, Salt Lake City, for fifty Franklin 
Printing Price Lists, and the weekly service. 

It is understood that several other cities 
in Oklahoma will follow the lead of Okla- 
homa City, as well as cities in other south- 
western states. 

The decision in favor of the Franklin 
Price List service was made only after a 
very thorough investigation of all other 
price lists, as well as the local price list 
Oklahoma was publishing. The decision in 
favor of the Franklin list was because of 
its great merit. 


Big Demand for Linotypes 
Abroad 


In spite of the tragic impotence that 
seems to have settled down over most of 
the big manufacturing centers in England, 
it is a fact that there is no let-up in the 
demand for and production of Linotypes. 

Maurice Joy, whose name appeared re- 
cently in the New York Mail at the head 


of an illustrated feature article, “American 


Owned Factory Sets Example in England,” 
stands behind these emphatic statements: 

“Recently I visited a plant where the 
atmosphere was as different from the gen- 
eral industrial depression as fog from sun- 
shine. It was that of Linotype and Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., which has its head office at 
188 Fleet street, London, but is controlled 
by the Mergenthaler Company of New York. 


“Every shop in this great hive of indus- 
try covering eight and a half acres of floor 
space was working to capacity. Every man 
and woman was ‘carrying on’ as if they 
realized to the full the responsibility of 
labor to the home it has to support and the 
country whose prosperity ultimately de- 
pends on its efforts. 

“Back on a peace footing, the plant is 
doubling its pre-war output * * *, Jn 
the manager's office is a chart showing a 
long list of unfilled orders, and the point 
reached in executing them. The products 
of the plant go to every country in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, supplying ninety-five per 
cent of the newspapers requiring such 
equipment. 

“So successful has this management been 
that the shares, which have a par value of 
$500, are now sought at more than three 
times that price.” 


G. O. Cromwell, vice-president; H. J. Poppenhagen, secretary; P. P. Merrill, H. H. 


Bateman Becomes Poet’s 
Inspiration 


When Tom Bateman, genial sales mana- | 
ger of the Printing Machinery Company, 
sent out his Christmas greeting card, bear- 
ing his smiling countenance on its cover, 
he little knew that he (or perhaps it would 
be better to say the composition of the 
card) would inspire poetry. However, he 
received the following from F. W. C. 
French of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, who evidently wishes to sell Tom 
a Monotype: 


Tom Bateman, O Tom Bateman, 
If you could only know 

What quality in printing means— 
How new type makes it show— 

Ere next. you mailed a little card 
To your printer-man you'd say 

“Please set it all in Monotype— 
The kind you throw away.” 


Tom Bateman, O Tom Bateman, 
If | could only tell 
A tenth of all the plants I know 
That print—and print so well— 
With brand new, first class pretty type 
That says but once its say, 
*Twould be “Set it all in Monotype— 
The kind you throw away.” 


For Non-Distribution 
Is a great institution: 
Saves jack, 
Takes up slack, 
Makes the buyers all come back. 
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One Mullion Dollars 
($1,000,000.00) 


HIS huge sum is invested in Chicago 1n machinery 
(250 typesetting machines and 1,000 type faces) and 
material to give COMPOSING ROOM SERVICE 

for you, Mr. Printer, that costs you nothing for upkeep when 
work slows down; you charge off no depreciation for wear 
and tear on machinery and type—and you have all the 
convenience, all the SERVICE of the largest print shop. 


We have the facilities, the knowledge and the experience 
necessary to handle any kind of a composition job— 
Monotype, Linotype, Ludlow, Lino-Tabler, or Hand—with 
or without make-up, and get it to you on time, and as near 
right as it is humanly possible to do so. 


Our Standard Trade Customs embody fair prices based on 
known composing room costs and are a factor of safety for 
vour guidance in determining the cost of the printed job. 


Patronize the men who spend time, service and money in a 
co-ordinated effort with you to help make possible the 
organization work and benefits which accrue from the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago and the United Typothe- 
tae of America. 


Dead A. R. BUCKINGHAM 

rade CHAMPLIN & CO., Linotypers 
hic CHICAGO TYPESETTING CO. 

Composition EMPIRE LINOTYPING CO. 


ati ENGLEWOOD TYPESETTING CO. 

Association KERR-WHITMIRE TYPESETTING CO. 

of Chicago KILGORE LINOTYPING CO. 
M. & L. TYPESETTING CO. 

AlDivisiow of the MATHEWS TYPESETTING CO. 

Franklin-Ty pothetae PERFECTION «LINOTYPING CO. 

of Chicago QUALITY TYPO CO. 
S-K-H TYPESETTING CO. 
SMITH-McCARTHY TYPESETTING CO. 
STANDARD TYPESETTING CO. 
SUPERIOR TYPESETTING CO. 
TRADE SHOP TYPESETTERS 
WALDEN TYPESETTING CO. 
WOODLAWN TYPESETTING CO. 
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CHICAGO AGENTS 
CHICAGO PAPER CoO. 
801 S.WELLS STREET 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 


| GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


REQUIRES NO EXPLANATIONS 
THE OWL MARK IS NATIONAL 


MADE BY 

| NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
| LOFT DRIED BOND AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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alive Linotype Slug represents far more than an 


original saving in the cost of composition. In 
every subsequent operation itsconvenient form 
effects new economies. Make-up is quickly and 
easily accomplished; changes and corrections 
are the work of a minute; and when the job is off 


the press it is finished. ‘The slug abolishes distri- 
bution and leaves the workman’s time 
free for productive effort 


——- —{ @ > -— 
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29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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| Coming Next Month!! 


| A detailed survey of the 44-hour week situation will be featured in the 
April Ben Franklin Monthly—including a history of the movement, its 
possible economic effect on the printing industry and a chronological report 
of the steps taken throughout the country to combat it. Nothing similar has 
ever been attempted by any printing trade journal. ‘The timeliness of this 
survey will make it of untold value. 


The story of the Chicago wage controversy will be found on page 50 of this 
issue. What has happened in Chicago is of vital importance to every other 
printing center in the country. ‘he success or failure of any movement in | 
either Chicago or New York is reflected in Peoria, St Louis, Pittsburgh, | 
Boston or New Orleans. ‘This in itself demonstrates the necessity of co-op- 
eration, not only among printing plants in one city, but among printing plants 
of the entire country. The story of the Chicago labor situation is your story, 
although you live two thousand miles away. 


The March Issue Contains 


Cartoon— “The Much Needed Stimulant” — by Typography Gees Backwards to Glory—by E. G. 
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St. Louis Convention Prepares Fight 


on Short Week 


Midwest Master Printers Decide to Fight Inauguration 
of 44-Hour Week, and Prepare For Active Campaign 
By W. C. HOWLAND 


ATHER than grant the demands of the Typo- 
graphical Union for a 44-hour week, employing 
job and commercial printers of the Middle West 
will let their shops be closed on May 1 next if 

the unions, in seeking to enforce their demands, declare 
a strike. 
This was the decision of the convention of Master 


Printers of the Middle West held at the Planters Hotel, 


St. Louis, on February 3 and 4. 
In strong statements, the convention made clear its 


stand in the following resolution: 


Whereas, This meeting of employing printers, com- 


_ prising 1,215 shops employing 27,675 journeymen in the 


trade territory between Cleveland and Pittsburgh on the 
east and Denver on the west, and the Great Lakes region 
and the Gulf, held at St. Louis, February 3, 1921, are 


unanimously opposed to any concerted action that will 


reduce production or increase the cost and likewise the 


selling price of printing; and 
Whereas, A reduction in the work week from 48 to 44 
hours, as demanded by labor unions, would bring with 


ut an unjust increase in the price of printing to the con- 


\ sumer; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the 1,215 employing printers, in 
sconveniton assembled, unalterably and unequivocally 
pledge ourselves not to accede to the demand for a 44- 
hour week at any time; and further that we pledge our- 
_ selves not to make any local or individual contracts with 
any employe or group of employes ona basis of less than 


48 working hours per week. 


The resolution was signed by master printers in the 
following cities: Rock Island, Ill.; Muskogee, Okla.; 
‘Davenport, lowa; Omaha, Neb.; Milwaukee, Wis.; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Davenport, Iowa; 
‘Hannibal, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dayton, Ohio; Joliet, 
‘Tl; St. Louis, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; Grand Rapids, 
‘Mich.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Decatur, Il].; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Eyanville, Ind.; Springfield, Mo.; Joplin, Mo.; To- 
peka, Kans.; Baltimore, Md.; Wichita, Kans.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Atchison, Kans.; Moline, Ill.; Belleville, 
Ill; Kansas City, Mo.; Eldorado, Kans.; Hutchinson, 
Kans.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Ft. Smith, Ark.; Shawnee, 
Okla.; Memphis, Tenn.; Guthrie, Okla.; Springfield, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.: Denver, Colo.; Elkhart, Ind.; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Copies of these resolutions were ordered sent to the 
heads of the International Printing Trades Unions at In- 
dianapolis and an additional copy, together with a com- 
plete report of the proceedings of the St. Louis meeting, 
were ordered sent to Samuel Gompers, president of ihe 
American Federation of Labor, that a thorough under- 
standing of the employing printers’ position might be had. 
_ This action followed a motion urging that a committee 
from the employers be sent to Indianapolis to confer with 
junion officers. This was voted down as tending to weaken 
the position of the employers. 

_ Meanwhile, preparations for a possible strike will be 
continued by employers throughout the Middle Western 
- In many places, as in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
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Milwaukee, strike insurance in large amounts has been 
taken out by employers to safeguard overhead, fixed 
charges and profits in case of a strike. A canvass during 
the convention showed something like $30,000,000 of 
such insurance now in effect, while it is probable that 
within the district, as the result of the conference, some- 
thing like $60,000,000 or more of such insurance will be 
in force by May 1. 

Also the employing printers, at the convention, consid- 
ered the plan adopted in St. Louis and elsewhere, where- 
by the master printers are contributing fixed sums in rela- 
tion to their labor payroll to a fund to be used in a pub- 
licity campaign in case of-a strike. 

Virtually all the larger cities in the Mississippi Valley 
were represented in the convention, and all were united 
in the declaration that a further reduction in working 
hours would mean less production and higher prices at 
a time when the printing industry could survive neither. 
The exception was Chicago, where, William Sleepeck ex- 
plained, a new wage scale is fixed every six months upon 
the basis of the reports of the Department of Labor. 


A cut rather than an advance in wages this spring 
would result from that method of adjustment, Mr. Slee- 
peck said. 

Individual speakers declared themselves in favor of 
the 44-hour week, basing their support upon the alleged 
pledge of New York employers for the short week, which 
was given, they said, more than a year ago. 

On the other hand, delegates from Pittsburgh declared 
a strike would be welcomed there, where, they said, the 
employers had been able to break the domination of the 
unions in the industry. Milwaukee delegates also indi- 
cated that they would not be hurt by a walk-out. These: 
were characteristic of many individual opinions in which 
delegates declared for an open fight with the printing 
trades unions. 

One of the important actions to be taken as a result 
of the convention will be an effort to line up the employ- 
ing printers of the smaller cities with those of the larger 
to combat the 44-hour week plan. 

A second resolution, proposing that the convention 


_ form the nucleus of a permanent organization was unani- 


mously approved during the convention. The plan con- 
templates the appointment of a representative for each 
city to form a local organization and work through a 
headquarters in St. Louis. 

Commenting on a statement that efficiency of workmen 
declined 33 to 40 per cent during the war, R. T. Deacon, 
who presided, said the men had been washing up on the 
company’s time and were not as diligent as they had been 
in previous years. 

“The situation was aggravated by a scarcity of work- 
men, due to the great number of men who entered the 
military service,” he explained, “and a surplus of jobs 
gave the men a sense of independence, which they used 
to the disadvantage of the employers. Although I was 
required to speak to my own men through their foreman, 
it often became necessary to go to them direct in an 
effort to get the time we were paying for, but they always 


Continued on page 70 


The Fine Art of Printing---At a Profit 


Adequate Recompense Necessary if Good Work Is To Be Produced 


More Universal Use of Cost Finding System Necessary 


Written Especially for Ben Franklin Monthly 
By CHARLES L. ESTEY 


HE Fine Art of Printing—at a Profit, is in dan- 

ger of becoming one of the lost arts in some 

sections. This is evidenced by the practice in 

vogue among printers, who ought to know better, 
of accepting printing jobs at prices which can yield only 
a minimum of profit, or none at all. 

The Fine Art of Printing—at a Profit, is well worth 
acquiring. It calls for the education and exercise of 
both mental and physical powers. Books and articles 
galore have been written on the subject and most printers 
who are worthy of that honorable appellation are versed 
in this art to a greater or less degree. 

What is needed now, it would seem, is the introduction 
of those factors which have to do with the fine art of 
selling printing at a profit. 

The physical factor is here co-active with the mental, 
because the physical stiffening of the backbone necessary 
when quoting prices for printing, results from mental 
determination to take a fair stand on the question of price 
and stick to it. 

Frequent exhibitions are held to show examples of 
good printing and it is well for all concerned that such 
exhibitions are given prominence. 

But now that there is a perceptible letting down in 
business, there is needed, more than ever, an exhibition 
on the part of every master printer of more backbone in 
the matter of quoting prices. 

The printing industry, because of its possibilities of 
large financial reward, is here and there attracting busi- 
ness men who know little or nothing about printing, but 
who are well versed in the principles of salesmanship— 
one of the chief of these principles being that every trans- 
action must yield a desirable return. 

Whenever a trained business man engages in any manu- 
facturing line, the very first thing he starts about dis- 
covering is the cost of doing business. That is the basic 
principle underlying all successful enterprises. Without 
an accurate knowledge of the cost of every job produced 
in a printing plant, a profitable selling price cannot be 
determined. 

The very introduction of an adequate cost system into 
a printing business has the physical! effect of stiffening 
the morale of the proprietor, and, simultaneously, of 
stimulating his mental processes. For, with an accurate 
knowledge of his costs, comes the immediate realization 
that he must get in return for his work a profit which 
will make it worth while for him to continue in the 
printing business. 

The United Typothetae of America has done a great 
work in the past few years in literally transforming many 
printers who were skilled merely in the art of printing 
into business men skilled in the art of selling printing at 
a profit. This very desirable transformation has been 
accompanied by such marked success and such improve- 
ment in the personal fortunes of many printers that “out- 
side” business men, with utterly no knowledge of print- 
ing, have been attracted into the printing business because 
of its varied legitimate opportunities for making money. 

And yet, notwithstanding all the intensive missionary 
work that has been done and is being done by this livest 
of all industrial trade organizations—the U. T. A., and by 
the local Typothetae associations, in preaching the gospel 
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of known costs, estimating, salesmanship, business man- 
agement, etc.—such local Typothetae associations as, for 
example, one in the middle west, with a membership of 
approximately five hundred, can show only about twenty 
per cent of its membership as having ifstalled adequate 
cost systems! 

What is true of this particular city is true in others, 
but a survey of the various local Typothetaes would un- 
doubtedly show that those located in smaller cities show 
a larger percentage of the membership operating ade- 
quate cost systems while the larger cities have the smaller 
percentage. 

This may or may not be an indication that in a city 
where every printer knows or comes in frequent contact 
with every other printer; and where the membership reg- 
ularly attend the meetings of the organization, there is a 
greater community interest and a keener realization of 
the necessity of knowing costs, to the end that the print- 
ing craft may be served and preserved by all its members. 

When all printers have awakened to the desirability of 
knowing not only how to produce good printing, but how 
to sell good printing profitably, then will dawn the era 
of better-and-better times in the printing business—and 
not until then. 

And all that is néeded to accomplish this is a stiffening 
of the backbone and a more sincere desire and willing- 


ness to play the game fairly and squarely—a status that — 
results inevitably from practicing the teachings of the | 
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One Hundred Dollars for an Idea 


HE United Typothetae of America, through its execu- | 
tive council, has offered a prize of $100 in cash for — 
the best slogan for the use of printers submitted by one 


of its members before March 31, 1921. 
The contest is open to any member of the parent asso- 


ciation direct, or any member of any local Typothetae. | 
Its object is to select a phrase which can be used with — 
the Typothetae emblem on stationery, billheads, etc., and — 
painted on shop windows and delivery trucks of all Ty- — 


pothetae printers. 
phrase wanted: 
Penis lies 
“Sell With Printing.” 
“Make Printing Your Salesman.” 
“Printing Builds Business.” 


Here are suggestions for the type of | 


Slogans submitted should be written on the outside of — 


a 634 envelope with nothing else on it. A slip of paper 
containing the entrant’s name and address should be en- 
closed and the envelope sealed. 


Committee, United Typothetae of America, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago.” 

The decision of the committee will be announced some- 
time in April. 


Paper Directory Out 
ff Pa fifth edition of the Ben Franklin Paper Directory 


and Price List will be mailed to printers in Chicago 
and vicinity March 3. Watch for your copy—then use it. 


The whole should Be | 


enclosed in another envelope and addressed “Slogan — 


A Sirloin Steak That Paid for Itself 


How One Printer Made a Suggestion That Resulted In 
a Worth-While Sale 


By 


NCE upon a time there was a printing salesman 

who lived in a room in a hotel and had nothing 

to eat except what he could buy at restaurants. 

These were hard lines, as he admitted to him- 
self every time he sat down in a restaurant, good or other- 
‘wise, and wistfully scrutinized the menu card placed be- 
fore him. And at other times, when he patronized one 
of the places operated by a gentleman who lived in 
Greece not so long ago, the wistfulness was supplanted 
by ferocity and profanity. 
But it so happened that while 
looking at the greasy, fly-spotted 
bill of fare in one of the million 
‘restaurants of the kind in this 
grand and glorious union, an 
idea dawned upon him. He has 
been following and developing 
\that idea ever since, and now he 
admits that he is a regular sales- 
man. 

It was like this: Prices had 
been rising for some time, and 
prices of food were no exception. 
Coffee, once five cents the cup, 
-was now ten. The restaurateur, 
‘instead of having a bill of fare 
\printed showing the revised 
prices, had merely scratched out 
the figure “5’ with a pen, and 
had written “10” over the old 
number. Likewise with ham and 
jwith eggs, and with ham and 
veggs, as well as practically every- 
thing else on the bill of fare. As 
soon as our friend, the salesman, 
shad finished his frugal repast, he collared the Greek 
‘magnate, took him to one side, and queried: 
_ “Say, bought a suit of clothes lately?” 
_ “Sure,” replied the Greek, anxious to humor his insane 
)patron, and wondering what was coming next. 

“What did you pay for it?” asked the salesman. 


“Oh, sixty-five dollars,” returned the restaurant man. 
“Wh 9% 


said. 


the idea. 


the past week.’’ 


“That was pretty high,” continued the printing peddler, 
‘relentlessly, “but the salesman made you think other- 
wise. In fact, he told you it was reduced from $90, didn’t 
he. Now, ’fess up. Isn’t that what he told you?” 

4 “Well, yes, he did,” admitted the restaurant owner. 
But how did you know?” 

“Because that’s salesmanship, though some folks might 
call it lying,” said the salesman. ‘Now, if he hdd told 
you that the suit for which he wanted $65 had been 
$32.50 the week before, you wouldn’t have bought it from 
ithe big stiff, would you?” 

“Not on your life,” replied the restaurant man. 

The salesman grimly shoved a menu card in front of 
/the restaurateur. 

“You wouldn’t have bought the suit if you had known 
its price had been doubled within ten days,” he said. 
“But you double your prices, and tell the public you've 
doubled them, and then expect that same public to laugh 
itself to death over the idea. I’ve got a million reasons 
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The Argument That 
Sold a New Menu 


“‘You wouldn’t have bought the 
suit if you had known its price had 
been doubled within ten days,’’ he 
‘*But you double your prices, 
and tell the public you’ve doubled 
them, and then expect that same 
public to laugh itself to death over 
I’ve got a million reasons 
why you should have some new menu 
cards printed, but one of them ought 
to be enough. Get out some cards 
with your new prices on them, so 
that the people who patronize you 
won’t know that you’ve raised the 
price of everything you sell within 
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why you should have some new menu cards printed, but 
one of them ought to be enough. Get out some cards 
with your new prices on them, so that the people who 
patronize you wont know that you’ve raised the price 
of everything you sell within the past week.” 

And he finally persuaded this restaurant man, and a 
lot of others. This salesman has become a specialist on 
the restaurant business, and he has gained a big following 
among the men in that line of endeavor. 

Most of his customers operate 
restaurants of medium class, if 
there is such a thing any more, 
but he has won some business 
from the top-notch hotels, too. 
Most of the big hostelries operate 
their own printing presses for the 
printing of menu cards, but it is 
safe to say that they do so chiefly 
because they couldn’t get the 
kind of service they wanted from 
the rank and file of printers. 
Anyone who doubts this  state- 
ment is referred to Barney 
Alisky, of the Bill-of-Fare Press, 
Kansas City. Barney has a hand- 
some place of business, his own 
automobile, and other things, be- 
cause he made a study of bill of 
fare printing and gave Kansas 
City hotels the benefit of his 
knowledge, at fancy prices. The 
prices didn’t worry the hotel men 
in his territory, because they 
were getting what they wanted, 
and were glad to pay for it. 

Getting back to our young friend, the printing sales- 
man: He discovered that every thinking printer must 
eventually discover, that the only way to sell printing 
intelligently is from the inside, and not the outside of a 
business. In other words, the man who can command 
business is the man who knows the inside of the business 
of the man whose patronage he is seeking. If a salesman 
doesn’t know anything about the restaurant business, he 
can’t say very much of a constructive nature to the 
owner. If he has made a study of it, he can go to the 
proprietor with a concrete, constructive idea which he 
can sell nine times out of ten. 

For example: This printing salesman discovered that 
a certain restaurant operator had the most wonderful 
steaks imaginable. The salesman knew, because he had 
dinner there every night after he made the discovery. 
He did not know from any word the proprietor had let 
drop. So he confronted the owner and let these words 
fall: 

“T don’t know where you get these steaks, but you can 
order 365 for me during the next year. The steak is all 
right, but your advertising is punk. I know men who 
have been eating here for months, and they think your 
steaks are ordinary steaks. Let’s advertise. I don't 
mean that you have to rush into the public prints with 
full page ads. Advertise to the patronage you've already 

Continued on page 57 


Don't Overlook A “Sideline” 


Build One Sale Upon Another; a Catalog Means Envelopes 
Broadsides and Postal Cards As Well 


OW the printer can sell a half dozen jobs of 

printing through the sale of one job is the 

theme of an interesting article in the last issue 

of D. & W. Chats, house organ of the Diem & 
Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati. 

The article takes as an example an order for a catalog, 
from which the printer can also make sales of an an- 
nouncement of the catalog; return postal cards request- 
ing the catalog; postal cards acknowledging its receipt; 
envelopes in which it is 
to be enclosed and a 
four-page letterhead 
with envelopes, calling 
attention to certain fea- 
tures the catalog con- 
tains. 

All of which is graph- 
ically shown in the chart 
accompanying this arti- 
cle. Quoting the editor 
of Chats: “It is a recog- 
nized fact that the aver- 
age printer does not se- 
cure all of the business 
to which he is entitled. 

“Neither does he take 
advantage of an order 
en which suggests 
additional printing work that will not only mean dollars 
and cents in his pocket, but assist materially in stimulat- 
ing and building up the business of his customers. 

“Upon receipt of an order, all too often, the printer 
thanks the customer, turns out the best job ‘he can, and 
delivers it as quickly as possible. 

“If every printer would bear in mind, at all times, the 
relationship of one printing job to another and then work 
with this principle of co-relation in mind, he would not 
only secure added profit for himself, but at the same time 
render a genuine service to his customer. 

aor example, let us assume you secure a catalog 
printing order for any manufacturing concern or mer- 
cantile house. 

“Every important purchasing agent, recerves numerous 
catalogs and price-lists in such quantities that he seldom 


Offers Home Study Course 
OLUMBIA University, New York City, through its 


extension department, is offering a home-study course 

of interest to authors, editors, and students of advertising, 
printing and allied subjects, as well as association secre- 
taries and all those who come in contact with printing. 

James D. Gabler will be the instructor in the course, in 
which the origin, history and development of printing 
and the allied ‘lines, including the preparation of manu- 
script, proof- reading, s selling) correct division of words, 
uniformity in punctuation, capitalization and abbrevia- 
tion, proper selection of type faces and sizes, printing, 
ink, paper-making, art work, engraving, the preparation 
of dummies and visualizing of ie finished work, will be 
considered. 

The same subject matter is also being given by Mr. 
Gabler in the Columbia Department of Extension 
Teaching. 


ORDER 
FOR 4PAGE LETTERHEAD 
CALLING ATTENTION TO 

CERTAIN FEATURES 


BOND 
ENVELOPES 
FOR 
MAILING LETTER HEADS 
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CO-RELATED PRINTING SALES CHART 


ORDER 
FORA 
CATALOG 


devotes the necessary time to thoroughly absorbing the 
contents of each. If, however, he receives an announce- 
ment of a certain catalog, attractively playing up certain 
features which it contains, and the announcement js 
accompanied by a post card which he must fill in and 
return before he receives the catalog, he may be relied 
upon to manifest interest and look forward to its arrival, 
Another point; the concern issuing the catalog should 
have on file at all times dated receipts of some character 
from the person receiy- 
ing it, particularly if the 
catalog contains prices 
effective on a certain 
date, or applying over 
certain periods. 


ORDER 
FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF CATALOG 


“All too often a cata- 
log is filed away or left 
lying around to gather 
dust in a purchasing of- 
fice. Occasionally it is 
referred to, but the con- 
cern back of it seldom 
derives the business it 
should from the catalog: 
which it has __ issued. 
Some of the livest sales 
organizations have de- 
vised a method of peri- 
odically bringing their catalog to the recipient’s atten- 
tion. For this purpose, four-page letters are mailed out, 
the first page being similar to the regular letterhead, 
the inside two pages being either reprints from the pages 
of their catalog, or illustrated descriptions of the articles 
or lines upon which the message or letter on the first 
pages deals with. The first page of this letter will carry 
a message calling attention to some particular article or. 
line carried and perhaps the price. This form of letter 
has proven extremely effective in instances where it ad- 
vises of a change in price. Then comes envelopes and 
numerous other kinds of printing, all definitely linked 
with the publishing of a catalog. 

“This is but one instance of how a live printer can de- 
velop his sales. All that is needed is that the salesman 
follow every possibility. Those who do are the producers.” 


How Does Your Firm Do It? 
OLLECTIONS have been slow. They still are—in- 


fernally so—according to reports from various sec- 
tions throughout the country. How one firm has suc- 
ceeded in speeding them up by telling customers its actual 
condition is shown in the following, which was printed 
as a stuffer to accompany bills and statements. The name 
necessarily has been changed: | 

“Please help us by reading this carefully and acting 
immediately. 

“The Blank Press must meet $75,000 in pressing bills 
this month. Your bill, which is enclosed, is not large. 
but is one of more than 8,000 similar ones which total 
over $100,000. 

“Will you not kindly help us by sending your check 
by return mail. 

“Our bills must be met; our only help is in you. We 
are sure you will help us. 

“Thank you for your patronage and co-operation.” 


ORDER 
FOR PRINTING 
RETURN POST CARDS 
REQUESTING CATALOG 


ORDER 
FOR. PRINTING POST 
CARDS ACKNOWLEDGING 
RECEIPT OF CATALOG 
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A Bond Issue To Buy A Linotype 


Missouri Editor Overcomes Lack of Capital and Now Has Modern Equipment 
A Story of Interest to the Small Town Printer and Publisher 


By L. M. HOUCK, Editor 


| FERTILE field and an “able editor” are not the 
only things that make a newspaper, in my 
opinion. Today there are hundreds of coun- 
; try newspapers in fertile fields and with truly 
able editors who are not making much headway. finan- 
ially nor in the favor of their subscribers. 
Twenty times to one, the reason that they are not, is— 
‘ack of the proper mechanical equipment. The day has 
‘assed when a man with a shirt tail full of type and a 
nose for news can “blow into a town” and start a news- 
paper over night. The day of high-priced and modern 
-abor - saving machin- 
sry has come to the : ? 
country shop, and it is ‘eS SoSpeceeememarssae eras 
ny opinion that the (ee a - 
country shop without 
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odorrow money to get 
‘hem now or lock the 
-ront door. 

I purchased the Chil- 
nowee Blade plant 17 
months ago. The plant 
vonsisted of a country 
Jampbell press, an 8 x 
42 C. & P. jobber, a 4h. p. gasoline engine, a good series 
of Cheltenham bold ad type from 48 point down. Geog- 
raphically the field was a good one. Theoretically it 
was a good one. But according to the records of the 
ousiness done for the previous two or three years it was— 
no good. People kicked about this and they kicked 
about that. They knocked the paper from daylight until 
lark and they do it yet, some. 

_ Every person within the trading territory of Chilhowee 
and further knew that the Blade had been published with 
ittle change in mechanical equipment for the past fif- 
veen years. 

» Not having the necessary finance with which to install 
1 Linotype in order to put out a better paper, and at the 
same time take care of a good line of printing going out 
of town, consisting of catalogs, programs and the like on 
which a large amount of composition was necessary, | 
naugurated a sale of Linotype bonds, in order to raise 
noney to make the initial payment on the machine and 
‘reight and installation charges. A great many of the 
esidents of the community ventured the advice that the 
place was too small for a machine and a great many more 
aid I would not be able to finance the proposition. 

I printed my bonds, which were payable by the Blade 
nm advertising, job work and subscriptions when pre- 
ented, and met with a great deal of discouragement. I 
vent to the two banks and stated my proposition fully. 
_ showed them the picture of the machine, showed them 
t Linotype slug and a line of hand set type and illus- 
rated the saving in distribution. I called to their atten- 
ton the variety of work that could be done on the ma- 
hine and the benefit that it would have on the paper. 
he result was that the two banks bought $100 worth of 
Inotype bonds each. With this bank endorsement it 
vas not a great deal of trouble to sell smaller bonds to 
rey advertiser and $555.50 worth of bonds were sold 
nd $510 was paid on the bonds in seven months. 
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The machine was installed and placed in running order. 
Those who bought bonds were named in an honor roll 
in the first issue of the Blade set with my modern type- 
setting machine. A large crowd watched the operations 
of the machine day after day for more than a week, and 
every visitor was given a slug with his or her name on it. 

The bond issue, the machine and its work proved a 
novelty. The whole plan caused more interest to be 
taken in the paper. They became proud of the fact that 
their little country weekly was “set up” on the same 
kind of a machine that the large city dailies are set on. 
They talked about it 
and they subscribed— 
and the advertisers ad- 
vertised. 

Since then a Boston 
foot power stapler has 
been installed. The 
people were invited in 
to see that, and they 
were allowed to staple 
a couple of sheets of 
news together, and they 
were glad. A few days 
ago a little jobber be- 
came adorned with a pony ink fountain. We told ’em 
and they were glad. 

A casting box and a mat service has been ordered for 
several months, and will, doubtless, arrive within a short 
time. The stereotype mystery will be cleared up to a 
great many people, and they will be glad. They will re- 
tain interest in the paper and what the paper is doing. 
Of course, it is my opinion that if a plant cannot be kept 
nearly up-to-date, the patrons of that paper lose interest 
and fear for the progressiveness of the paper, although 
personally they may never in their life have shown an 
iota of progressiveness. 

Progressiveness is contagious. Orders for job print- 
ing have increased more than seventy-five per cent, and 
advertising has increased almost as much. The confi- 
dence of the public in whether or not we are able to do 
the work has increased and outside of a few chronic 
knockers and kickers, who are gradually being weaned 
over, they have “faith,” and as the blade progresses it is 
being beaten into them that their shop is up-to-date. 

The population of Chilhowee, according to the last 
census, was 469. The Blade in its last sworn statement, 
made three months ago, had a circulation of 633. Not 
six thousand—just 633—but it’s growing. At the end of 
the second year we will reach the 1,000 mark. 

My seventeen months in Chilhowee have been busy 
ones, filled with many trials and tribulations, financial 
and otherwise, but I can see the sun rising on prosperity 
and can have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
worked hard and have accomplished something—but 
greater than this I can feel that I have an equipment that 
the town and I can be proud of, and with which things 
can be accomplished. The time will come when every 
little country shop will be equipped with Linotypes and 
Miller feeders, with which almost all county-seat papers 
are already equipped. This will illustrate how modern 
equipment can be installed with little capital. 
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Building A Country Newspaper Circulation 


Possibilities Not Limited by Size of Town; How One Missouri Daily 
Has Capitalized Its Small Town Location 
By EDGAR WHITE 


VERY country newspaper man is ambitious to 

extend the area of his circulation and advertis- 

ing patronage. He wants to put his business 

where he will need a perfecting press, a new 
Linotype and some other modern improvements that will 
make him feel like he is running a real newspaper. But 
his bump of caution, developed by years of experience, 
steps in: 

“Better go slow. Blue Bells is but a small town; the 
merchants are conservative; you can only get so much 
advertising and printing and then you come to the stone 
wall; it’s wiser to run a small office and make a little 
money, than to take a flyer and go broke.” 

But, let’s see. Blue Bells is a town of say 5,000. It is 
the seat of government for a county of from 30,000 to 
35,000 inhabitants. Besides Blue Bells there are ten or 
twelve other towns or villages, nearly every one of which 
has a small paper. There are no gold mines or oil wells 
in the county, but it has a lot of fine farming and grazing 
land, and the total of its agricultural wealth is 
nearly as much as though the county had gold mines or 
oil wells. Besides, the soil wealth is growing greater 
year by year, while a gold mine or an oil well would be 
getting closer to the bottom. 

What’s all that to do with your newspaper at Blue 
Bells? 

Everything! It shows the capacity for expansion. The 
Blue Bells News being a daily, with market reports and 
telegraph news, it can sell in all the towns and townships 
of the county despite the fact that there are good local 
weeklies. It has a place of its own. 

There are too many papers that stop with a circulation 
of 3,000 because that seems enough to crowd on the drum 
cylinder, the paper having to go through the press twice. 
A paper with a circulation of 3,000 is not covering a 
county of 30,000 like it should. Allowing for the ex- 
changes and “single wraps” the circulation should be at 
least 10,000 in a county of that population. And with 
the capacity to print that many every day will come the 
demand. From the time the Macon (Mo.) Daily Chron- 
icle-Herald put in its perfecting press the circulation has 
increased a great deal more than it has at any similar 
period in its eight-year history, and we haven’t begun to 
put on steam in our subscription campaign. 

While we are lining up with all the farming, stock 
growing and industrial organizations, we are receiving 
from those sources a large amount of new advertising in 
the way of stock sales, and special breeds of hogs, cattle 
and so on. There’s a wonderful amount of farm adver- 
tising in any good growing county when the publisher 
gets his paper in shape to render effective service—gets 
it in the hands of the farmers. They'll know when you 
have the circulation—trust them. 

Because of our farm and stock news, and the frequent 
advertisements by the producers, the local merchants have 
taken advantage of the evident extension of circulation 
area, and enlarged their advertising contracts, frequently 
tendering more than the six-page, seven columns to the 
page, edition can stand. 

In most rural sections farm advertising is in its infancy. 
But with the steadily rising land values and the more 
general system of raising high grade stock, advertising of 
that character will increase fast. A man will do more 
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the fields untilled. 


intensive work on land worth from $200 to $300 an acre, 
than he will on a farm appraised at from $25 to $50 an 
acre. He feels that he must make everything count. The 
land is too valuable to use for scrub stock, or to leave 
He will have grain and vegetables 
and stock and poultry yard products to sell, and will 
prefer to sell on personal application rather than take 
what he has to in the general market. Hence he will 
become a good advertising patron of the paper. 

There is a good Missouri paper, in a well known stock 
county, that carries every week as much farm advertising 
as it does advertising for the local merchants. And this 
paper devotes a great deal of its first page to local farm 
and stock news. 

I’ve noticed farmers don’t show much interest in what 
they call “canned advice” from alleged college experts, 
but they do like to read reports of actual transactions in 
stock, farm improvements and about the meetings of 
their organizations. That’s the human interest to them, 
and they become valuable friends of the paper that 
recognizes their accomplishments. 

But while reaching further into the agricultural field 
it must be kept firmly in mind that the backbone of the 
increased circulation is a paper that covers the general 
news as well as stock and farm matters. The farmer, 
like everybody else, wants to shift his mind off the job 
while he is resting up. He wants to be entertained, to 
enjoy good reading. The editor answers that demand 
by a careful handling of his telegraph, keeping out the 
dreary routine stuff from official headquarters, and de- 
manding “live-wire” matter from the news service, touch- 
ing up his reporters on the personal element—in other 
words, makes every page breathe with human expression 
like an interesting talk between good friends. | 

The surest and swiftest circulation builder is the paper 
itself. By talking and mixing with the people of the 
county the editor can learn their viewpoint of life. It 
would pay him well to occasionally cover the territory 
he aspires to add to his circulation. He doesn’t need to 
ask for subscribers. Just simply shake hands and talk 
with the people on subjects interesting them. A week or 
two devoted to such missionary effort would equip him 
with the knowledge of his constituency such as he never 
enjoyed before. That knowledge will enable him to pro- 
duce a paper that will please them, and he will add their 
names to his subscription list. 

We now print 3,500 papers daily. Our business man- 
ager has set his mark at 10,000 before the year ends, 
unless the paper mills charge more than we can get for 
the paper. But we are hopeful that conditions in the 
paper and material industries will adjust themselves, and 
then we’re going after the big business. 
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Open Shop Movement Grows 


There are now 1,300 cities in this country whose Cham- 
bers of Commerce have recommended the open shop, ac-_ 
cording to a statement made by President Barr of the 
National Founders’ Association in the New York Times. | 
President Barr asserts that the main meaning of the na 
tional election was the repudiation of union labor’s de 
mands, and says that “the usefulness of the union to the 
workers has passed.” | 


BERT MILLER, most prosperous printer of Mye- 
town, was hard at work at his desk. It was long 
past quitting time, of a July evening. Fifteen 

! minutes more of steady application should fin- 

ish his task. He was the sole occupant of the office—his 

employes having left at the regular time. 

The screen door swung to with a bang, and Miller 
whirled in his chair to find his friend—and business rival 
—Buzz Quigley. He was in his shirt-sleeves, his coat 

-thrown across one arm, while with the other hand he 

_ vigorously fanned himself with his 

) straw hat. 

'  “Hell’s delight, Ebe!” gasped 

Quigley, mopping his damp fore- 

head. “Don’t you know enough to 

quit after such a scorcher as this?” 


“I’ve got fifteen minutes more 
work to do, Buzz, and if you'll 
take a chair and keep quiet that 
long, I'll get it finished. Let’s see 
if you can do a little penance for 
_ once.” With that, Miller plunged 
» again into his work. 


me. 


you anything. 


“There now, that’s done!” ex- 
claimed Miller, finally, beginning 
to put away his papers. “I wanted 
this out of the way before I left 
this evening, Buzz. Were mighty 
busy right now, and [ll have 
plenty to do tomorrow.” 


“That's what gets my nanny, 
_Ebe! You’re so busy you haven’t 
time to spit, and here I am, just 
' barely making a living. You al- 
ways were a lucky stiff, Ebe.” 

“Lucky?” questioned Miller. 
.a matter of luck. 
business.” 

“Create nothing!” scoffed Buzz. “You can't cram that 

_ kind of stuff into me.” 
“Nobody’s trying to cram it into you, Buzz. But let 
»me tell you this much. If you want to get into the busy 
class; if you want to build up a bank account, you’ve 
got to learn the modern methods of doing business. 

“And it all rests with yourself. The ideas are all 
around you, and are peeking at you from the every-day 
occurrences in your life. You must sharpen your wits 
and your eyesight to be able to detect them. You must 
develop the powers that are lying dormant within you, 
get yourself up to your full efficiency, and make your 
brain work overtime. Even your misfortunes can be 
made to pay dividends, if looked at from the right angle.” 

“Aw, can that stuff!” protested Quigley. “That line 
of chatter makes me sick. I’ve read too much about that 
sort of thing. You can’t pick up a paper, magazine, or 
anything printed but some follow’s shouting that at you 
from the pages.” 

“Why, that’s only natural, Buzz. When one finds a new 
plan, a new system that has benefited him, he is anxious 
| to tell the rest of the world.” 
| 


“Why, man, this isn’t 
It’s system—it’s ability to create 


“That all sounds pretty well, Ebe, but it doesn’t get 
anywhere with me. These guys that soar away up in the 
air, and loop the loop with the English language, tell you 


ler, jumping up. 
me and I’ll show you something 
you won’t fail to understand.’’ 


AND HE DID! 


And He Did 


‘*That sounds pretty well, Ebe, 
but it doesn’t get anywhere with 
These guys that soar away 
up in the air, and loop the loop 
with the English language, tell 
you a lot; but they don’t show 
That’s the idea, 


Ebe, they don’t show you any- 
thing. I’m from Missouri, where 
the ocular demonstration comes 
from.’’ 

‘All right, Buzz,’’ agreed Mil- 


‘ 
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In Which Buzz Quigley Sees the Light 


| His Friend Ebert Miller Proves the Wide-awake Make 


Capital Out of Misfortune 
| By BILLEK KYNN 


a lot, but they don’t show you anything. That’s the idea, 
Ebe, they don’t show you anything. [’m from Missouri, 
where the ocular demonstration comes from.” 

“All right, Buzz,” agreed Miller, jumping up. “You 
come with me, and Ill show you something you won't 
fail to understand.” 

Out to the pressroom they went, where pile upon pile 
of various colored cards—in different stages of printing 
—were to be seen. Quigley noted that they were all 
about 5x8 inches in size, and that the names of different 
garage men and auto dealers ap- 
peared upon the various piles. 

“You wanted to be shown, 
Buzz,” began Miller. “Now here 
you are. All the work you see 
here is the result of a little bad 
luck that happened to me recently. 

“I was taking the family for a 
little drive in my touring car. [ll 
bet we hadn’t got three miles out 
of town, when the universal-joint 
let go and the end of the driving- 
shaft dug into the pike. I was 
mighty glad to get the car stopped 
without anybody being hurt. 

“T saw that I couldn’t do any- 
thing, so I phoned for a garage 
man. When he came out, he 
looked things over and then said 
he’d have to tow us in, as the uni- 
versal-joint had gone to pieces and 
a new one was necessary. 

“Why, I said. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me that that joint has 
worn out already? This is prac- 
tically a new car.’ 

* “Don’t make no difference, he said. ‘These things 
happen right along. The universal-joint throws out more 
grease than she uses, and when she goes dry, she goes 
bang—dquick. You gotta have a system for greasin’ the 
different parts of your car. If you do that, and stick to 
it, you won't have no trouble.’ 

“Well, Buzz, I had plenty of provocation to get mad 
and swear at that car; but I didn’t. I just did some real 
thinking as we were being towed home, and by the time 
we reached the garage I had worked out a plan. 

“Now you can see how simple it is, Buzz,” he went on, 
taking one of the cards from a pile. “This card is about 
5x8 inches—some are smaller, some folded. There is a 
space on top for the advertisement of the garage man, or 
automobile dealer. It is ruled both vertically and horizon- 
tally, and across the top—just below the ad—is printed 
the date, speedometer reading, and names of the impor- 
tant parts to be oiled or greased. When any part is 
greased, write the date, the figures on the speedometer, 
and, opposite, place an (X) under the part attended to. 

“Not much to it, Buzz, but it’s paid for that universal- 
joint many times over—and auto dealers are still sending 
in orders for it. The main thing, however, is to prove 
to you the necessity of developing your talents, so that 
when trouble comes your way, you can beat it and make 
it pay for the beating. Do you get the idea?” 

“Do I get it? Tll say Ido! I get you all right, Ebe. 
I'll tell the world you got some system!” 


‘You come with 


Does billboard Advertising Pay? 


Investigation of Eight Chicago Plants Making Use of 
Out-Door Advertising Shows It Does---In the Long Run 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


OES atepay 
the cost? 


Are the returns in keeping with 

In what way will it benefit my busi- 

ness? These are a few of the questions com- 

monty asked by master printers when consider- 

ing the advisability of using billboard or poster adver- 
tising. 

To discover the answer to these questions BEN FRANK- 
LIN MONTHLY made an investigation among those Chicago 
firms using this form of advertising. It found that there 
are eight Chicago printers, typesetters and engravers us- 
ing what can be termed as true billboards. Those using 
wall signs are not included in this report. These com- 
panies are: Kenfield-Leach Company, 610 Federal street, 
with five “plants,” as outdoor advertising men call bill- 
boards; James T. Igoe Company, 117 West Harrison 
street, with ten; The Franklin Company, 720 South Dear- 
born street, with one; Foley & Company, 2835 Shefheld 
avenue, with five; Central Typesetting & Electrotyping 
Company, 468 West Superior street, with four; Land- 
field-Kupfer Printing Company, 727 South Dearborn 
street, with one; Cahill Printing Company, 210 South 
Desplaines street, two; Premier Engraving Company, 605 
South Clark street, four. 

None of these firms has used such advertising for more 
than four years and the last to try it started last July. 
The boards are located in various portions of the city, 
principally on the boulevards and on the main arteries 
of rail traffic such as the elevated railway and street car 
lines. Michigan boulevard, both south and north, is a 
favorite place for such advertising, and the majority of 
“plants” used by printers are on this street. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who pass daily are the 
reason for this, and since practically all these travel by 
their own automobiles it is fair to assume that the ma- 
jority are in a financial position to buy printing, because 
of the place they hold in the Chicago business life. 


The same holds true of the other sections of the city 
where posters are most popular. However, these posi- 
tions are not considered as valuable as evidenced by the 
lower rates charged for space. 


The cost of maintaining a plant is determined by loca- 
tion and size and varies from fifteen dollars to six hun- 
dred dollars a month for each board. The more expen- 
sive boards are, of course, those along Michigan boule- 
vard. Another factor determining cost is illumination. 
Reports from those using billboards in the printing trade 
show the majority illuminate their boards from dusk 
until midnight. This expense is included in the original 
estimate of cost whose maximum is around six hundred 
dollars a month. This also includes repainting every 
four months, designs to be submitted by the posting com- 
pany controlling the billboard. 

Opinions vary as to whether such advertising pays. 
Four of the eight firms questioned declare it does and 
four declare. it does not. It is interesting to note that 
those firms which have used the service the shortest time 
and have the fewest number of posters are the ones least 
satisfied. Direct returns are of no value. All agree on 
this. General publicity, which enables a salesman to 
enter the office of a buyer with his firm already well 


known, is the greatest good to be derived. Not that 
direct returns are not noticeable, but they are so few 
that they do not in any measure pay for the cost of the 
boards. 

The head of one of the firms making extensive use of 
this form of publicity states: “Poster advertising is in- 
valuable in fixing in the minds of our customers that 
ours is a reputable firm; a firm well worth dealing with, 
They know that we are progressive and they like to do 
business with such a firm. This is more noticeable of 
course among our customers than among those with whom 
we do not often come in contact, but we consider bill- 
board advertising of great value. We intend increasing 
the amount we spend on it this next year.” 

From another source comes the following statement: 
“We spend as much on poster advertising each year as 
we would for the salary of another salesman. We believe 
it stabilizes the reputation of a firm and our salesmen 
find that whereas before we started our campaign they 
would send in their card and receive the comment ‘—— 
—— Company? Who the hell are they?’ the printing 
buyer usually greets them with ‘Oh, yes, I know your 
firm. See their ad every morning coming down the 
boulevard.’ ” 

This same firm declares that in the four years it has 
used posters it can attribute a one hundred per cent in- 
crease in sales to its poster advertising. The effect of 
such advertising is well illustrated by one instance where 
a customer told a salesman for this firm: “I saw your 
billboard in Racine.” The company has no such adver- 
tising in Racine but that makes no difference. The cus- 
tomer had seen the board, forgotten the location, but 
remembered the company, which is the purpose of all 
advertising. The president of this company says a great 
many billboards are not necessary. “Just enough to keep 
your name before the public,” is his formula. 

Another firm that has found poster advertising of value 
renewed its contract for four years at greatly increased 
rates within the last year. Its experiment of one year 
had proved satisfactory. This company also declares 
direct results almost impossible to trace, but the value 
of being ranked as progressive has proved such that it is 
willing to spend even more money on billboards. An- 
other source of valuable advertising used by this com- 
pany is its automobile trucks, all of which are kept well 
painted with the name of the company emblazoned on the 
sides in no faltering manner. The fact that these trucks 
go all over the city makes them animated billboards and 
has aided greatly in increasing the prestige of the 
company. 

Among those who believe such advertising does not 
pay, the consensus is that the cost is too high for the 
returns. The same amount of money placed in direct 
or display advertising would bring direct results not 
obtained now. Two firms have declared their intention 
not to renew their contracts on expiration. The other 
two are willing to experiment still further. Those firms 
which have only recently started campaigns have to con- 
test the poster advertising of firms which have become 
familiar to pedestrians, motorists, and public conveyance 

Continued on page 53 


Posters of Four Chicago Printing Plants 
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On the Other Side of the Desk 


The Buyer’s View of What He Expects of the Printer 
By IRVINE M. LEVY 


HE printer often finds himself in a position where 

a knowledge of the buyer’s expectations and wants 

would enable him to render more efficient service. 

It would also aid him in gaining the buyer’s con- 
fidence and—business. With this thought in mind, I in- 
terviewed a number of large and also some once-in-a- 
while buyers of printing with the idea of finding out just 
what they desire in the ideal printer. From this a com- 
posite of their opinions has been made. The opinions of 
these men necessarily vary, but in the main their expec- 
tations are parallel. Should the statements of all these 
men be combined into one it would run something like 
the following: 

“What does the printing buyer expect of the printer? 
First, a good job. That’s a mighty general statement and 
could mean almost anything. The one thing it does mean, 
however, is a job that proves to be just what the buyer 
wants. The customer may scrap over the price, he may 
hem and haw over the cost, he may say ‘just slap it 
through,’ but when the job is finished he forgets every- 
thing but the quality of the printing he has bought. I 
expect to pay a price that will bring me a good job and 
then | want my money’s worth. 


“When I buy printing I buy it because of its value to . 


me. When a printer produces such a job it’s a ten to 
one shot my next order goes to the same firm.” 

The general opinion is that the price printer also 
serves, because there are certain classes of work which he 
can handle, but in the production of high-grade work the 
price printer is out of the running. His price is cheap and 
it is expected that his work will reflect his price. 

Accuracy also counts for a great deal with the pur- 
chaser. This is especially so when the copy contains 
technical terms. As the buyer expresses it: “We know 
the printer has proofreaders, but all too often they neg- 
lect the details and catch only the obvious errors. Only 
a short while ago my trademark was set on its side. I 
was so sure the printer’s proofreader would be careful 
of this one matter at least that I did not notice it until 
it appeared in the finished job. While the buyer O. K.’s 
the proofs, he doesn’t want to watch every detail, but 
expects his printer to do it for him. That’s what a part 
of his money goes for.” 

Promises also seem to enter in no small degree into 
the buyer’s respect for his printer, as evidenced by the 
following composite opinion: “If a printer makes a 
promise he should stick by it. That means he should be 
careful of the agreements he makes. If the buyer tries 
to exact an unreasonable promise from the printer, it’s 
up to the latter to have backbone enough to give his word 
for only that which he can fulfill. If the buyer wants a 
three-day delivery and the printer knows the job will take 
a week, he should be frank enough to say so. The buyer 
will appreciate it later, if not at that exact moment. To 
take a job under such circumstances only means a lot of 
grief and a slim chance for future business. If a printer 
tells me that he cannot make the delivery asked for I try 
to change my plans to meet the situation. If he doesn’t 
tell me I lose money, often a great deal, because my other 
plans are disrupted. See the point? Along the same 
line, | might mention that nothing makes me angrier than 
to telephone for proofs and have the printer tell me 


they’re on the way, when I have to call two or three times 
before they finally come through. 

“When a customer goes to a printer with a very defi- 
nite idea of what he wants, there’s nothing makes him 
more dissatisfied than to have his copy pawed over and 
criticized, his lay-out changed, his whole idea of the job 
cut up and shifted until there is little left to remind him 
of what he first wanted. If a man knows what he wants, 
why let him have it! Don’t argue and make him feel he 
must sell you instead of you sell him. Sometimes the 
buyer has to spend so much time and energy in answering 
the criticisms of the printer that he is little inclined to 
go ahead with the job. Of course, if the buyer, because 
of lack of knowledge of the technique of printing, wants 
the impossible and must be informed that he is in error, 
it is up to the printer to use discretion and salesmanship 
in explaining what changes must be made, but always 
adhere to the original plan as much as possible. Of 
course, you understand, I’m not speaking of cases where 
the buyer is entirely ignorant of printing. I have in mind 
those buyers of printing who are well able to make their 
own plans and who are often subjected to the trying 
ordeal of having their ideas opposed and an entirely new 
plan of printing the job submitted. Then a debate is 
started. The buyer and not the printer must use the com- 
pleted job; he is paying for it, so let him have what he 
wants. If a man needs and wants advice, by all means 
give it to him, but it’s a mighty safe policy to make sure 
he wants it as well as needs it. 

“This warning does not preclude the ‘Service Printer’ 
who renders copy aid as well as the service of printing. 
There is a very definite need for such printers. But in 
giving copy aid and advice it will be found that these 
services apply only to small business concerns who can- 
not afford to keep in their employ a man trained to do 
such work. When the printer attempts to urge such sery- 
ice on a concern with its own advertising department, he 
hits a snag—often disastrous to him. 

“What every buyer appreciates is individual attention. 
The old-fashioned printer who sits down with his cus- 
tomer and goes over his copy carefully in order to gain 
a thorough understanding of what is expected of him, 
makes customers which he cannot lose. Of course such 
service from the head of a modern printing plant is 
almost impossible, but his salesmen are in a position to 
render such service and those who do it are those who are 
successful. A salesman should be more than an order 
taker. The customer expects him to act as his representa- 
tive from the moment the salesman receives the copy until 
the printer delivers the job. Those of this type are the 
really worth while ones from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer and the firm he represents. It is just such kind of 
service that develops confidence in a printing firm and 
when such confidence is established; when the customer 
can give a general outline of what he wants with the 
assurance that the printer will work out the details as he 
knows the customer wishes them, the profit to the printer 
and the saving to the customer through time and worry 
will be such that both will gain. 

“The customer also appreciates the saving of cost by 
the printer. Every job is an individual manufacturing 

Continued on page 40 


Ff PLANS of the Association of Employing Printers 
of New York City materialize, the once well known 
printer’s devil will take a back seat with the hun- 
dreds of other back numbers, including the tramp 
printer. These plans which for several years have been 

-under way are to be enlarged some time in the near 

future through the means of a huge publicity and pos- 

-sibly an advertising campaign for the purpose of attract- 
‘ing the right sort of young men into the printing industry. 

All the machinery of the plan was worked out several 
_years ago and the New York Board of Education readily 
agreed to help the Association of Employing Printers, 
-and classes were started in several of the vocational 
schools of the city. 

_ Now the association finds that it is next to impossible 
to attract young men into the printing game, when there 
are so many trades to be mastered in these schools. For 
_this reason the association has decided to launch a deter- 
mined campaign of propaganda to prove to the youths 
and to the fathers of boys that the printing industry is 
on a much higher level than ever before, and that there 
is as much opportunity in it as in any other industry. 

_ Attractive booklets are to be circulated, an expert 
writer is to be engaged to see that the subject is brought 
before the attention of fathers and sons, feature articles 
are to appear in the daily and Sunday newspapers of the 
Metropolitan district and posters are to be placed in 
every section of the city. All this is to be done some time 
in the near future if the full support of the association 
can be gained according to Paul Overhage, of Paul Over- 
shage, Inc., printers at 229 West Twenty-eighth street. 
Mr. Overhage is also chairman of the apprentice com- 
mittee of the open shop group of the Association of 
Employing Printers of New York and in an interview 
with a representative of BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY he 
soutlined just what has been done, and gave his hopes as 
to what might be accomplished in the future. 

He started by saying that if the association, with the 
co-operation of the school board, could attract a suff- 
cient number of young men into the industry that the 
employing printers would have nothing to worry about 
as far as obtaining workers was concerned, but he added 
that of late years the boys had not been coming into the 
industry as they should. 

_ The New York Association of Employing Printers acts 
in an advisory capacity with the New York Board of 
‘Education in the operation of the classes in printing. 
All the expenses of operating the classes are paid by the 
Board of Education, and the employing printers endeavor 
to keep the enrollment of the classes at capacity. They 
visit the schools at regular intervals, giving advice to 
teachers and students and show in many other ways just 
how much they are interested in the movement. 

Students are brought into the vocational schools 
after they have taken the manual training course, 
and they are allowed to select whatever vocation they 
desire. According to Mr. Overhage, there has never been 
any propaganda in favor of the printing industry, and 
“he fact that other industries have placed alluring possi- 
dilities before students has caused the majority of po- 
ential printing apprentices to shun the printing industry. 
The printing classes in the vocational schools are for 
Wo years. The vocational school takes the place of high 
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New York Starts Drive for Apprentices 


Employing Printers Plan to Take Advantage of Excellent Facilities 
Offered by Board of Education 
By W. VAN ORSDELL, Special Representative Ben Franklin Monthly 


school for those students who desire to learn a trade. 
One of the stipulations is that they must attend five days 
a week for eleven months each year. When they have 
completed this two-year course they are graduated as 
advanced apprentices. The employing printers see to it 
that they obtain employment in some shop soon after 
they finish the course. After about two years actual 
shop practice they become finished journeymen printers. 

In these vocational classes the young men are taught 
composition, presswork and binding. In the composition 
classes both Linotype and Monotype machines are used. 
Hand composition is also taught thoroughly. 

In the pressroom classes the students learn much about 
both job and cylinder presses, while in the binding classes 
they are given sufficient training to show them just how 
it is done in the big shops. 

Three vocational schools are now maintained by the 
New York Board of Education in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict and in all three of them are to be found printing 
classes. Mr. Overhage stated that these classes could 
take care of about 150 students each at capacity, but 
admitted that the number during the past year has been 
considerably below this figure. 

These classes are maintained at the following schools: 

Harlem School, 138th street and Fifth Avenue, Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett, superintendent. 

Murray Hill School, 237 East 37th street, Dr. Charles 
Harper, superintendent. 

Cary School, Brooklyn. 

Evening trade schools are also operated by the Board 
of Education, where composition and presswork are 
taught apprentices. These classes are conducted in the 
following schools: 

Murray Hill, Stuyvesant, Seward Park, Brooklyn Tech, 
Bushwick, Harlem, E. S. 95, Mann, 42, Bronx, No. 5 
and No. 64 of Brooklyn. 


“There is sufficient equipment in the New York schools 
to take care of the needs of all employing printers in 
this territory, ” said Mr. Overhage. ‘The Board of Edu- 
cation is doing everything it can, and I know that the 
gentlemen on this board are just as anxious to increase 
and better the facilities as we are to have them bettered, 
but it is up to us as an association to see that more boys 
are attracted to the printing industry than the number 
which have voluntarily entered it during the past several 
years. 

“We intend to show the fathers of New York City that 
the printing industry is just a little better than many 
others, and that there is just as much opportunity for 
their boys in this industry as in others, It is for this 
reason that we are planning the campaign of good propa- 
ganda to attract the young men. 

“While they are taking their course in manual training 
they are lured into many other industries by propaganda 
and it is only natural that when they graduate and get 
ready to go into high school or vocational work that they 
prefer to go into the industry whose great advantages 
have been drummed into their heads throughout the 
course of the manual training. 

“We are confident that once we get the young men into 
the industry that we can hold them by proving to them 

Continued on page 67 


Motive Power for Your Presses--- Ideas: 


Make a Constructive Suggestion to Your Prospect and See How 
Quickly He Signs the Dotted Line 


By WALTER ENGARD 


NCREASING sales in the job printing establishment 

or department is like increasing sales in any line 

of business. Business today is a sort of warfare 

that calls for alertness, initiative and push. No 
one gets very far these days unless he is right on his toes, 
going after business with “pep.” To promote business 
in any line effectively and successfully calls for prepara- 
tion—preparation that will enable one to meet success- 
fully any and every situation. 

It is fair to assume that every wide-awake manager of 
a job printing establishment is 
anxious to make his business show 
a substantial increase during 1921 
over that done during 1920, and 
that he is wide awake to every idea 
and suggestion coming his way that 
he may apply to his business and 
help him te boost his sales over the 
top. Some new plan or suggestion 
may prove just the thing that will 
put stilts under his business and 
boost it higher during 1921. 

Service is the one big element in 
any successful business, and_ this 
applies with equal force to the job 
printing business. This is an age 
of service, and at no time in the 
past has that old adage, “He who 
serves best profits most,” contained 
more truth than during the present. 

Service and preparation go hand 
in hand. He who is the best prepared will be in a posi- 
tion to serve best and therefore profit most. 

Service in the job printing department should not only 
mean getting out the work on schedule time and getting 
it out in a neat and attractive manner, but it should also 
comprise service in the way of helping patrons in select- 
ing job work and in suggesting to them some effective 
methods in your line for boosting their sales. In help- 
ing patrons boost their sales you will boost your own. 
Oftentimes a patron comes in without any concrete idea 
as to what he wants—he wants something that will put 
a little pep into his sales but he hasn’t any definite thing 
worked out and he has dropped in to get some new idea 
or suggestion that will help him out of his difficulties. 
Here is where the job printer who has given thought and 
careful preparation to the service he may render his 
patrons is going to shine, for he will have right at his 
finger tips the very thing—the very suggestion—his pa- 
tron is looking for, and he not oniy helps his patron out 
of a difficulty but he has boosted kis own business, mak- 
ing a sale oftentimes running inte a great many dollars, 
at the same time making a booster for his business out 
of the man whom he has so served Service of this 
kind is a mighty builder of good will and is the best 
advertising the job printing establishment can possibly 
have. 

True, the average job printer has on hand a great 
quantity of samples that have been gotten out some time 
in the past for other customers which he may show the 
patron who comes in for some idea or suggestion to use 
in his advertising campaign. But this is not the sort of 


advertising. 


In a Personal Letter 
Mr. Engard Writes: 


“*Por several years prior to en- 
tering the printing business, I was 
advertising and sales manager for 
the H—— Grocery Company. Dur- 
ing my services with this com- 
pany I was continually looking 
for something new in the way of 
Any printer who 


came forth with any ideas or sug- 
gestions I could use received our 
printing.’’ 
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service I am driving at. This patron wants something | 
new—something out of the ordinary, not some idea or 
plan used by another. He wants something original and 
something with which the public is not familiar. At least — 
he wants something that has not been used before in his | 
locality. 

In order to give this kind of service the manager of 
the job printing department should prepare himself for 
just such an emergency. He should provide himself with 


suitable equipment in order that he may have a system. | 
atic method for keeping new ideas — 


low storage drawers, 121% inches 
wide and 25 inches deep, or smaller 
storage drawers, 314 inches high, 
434 inches wide and 13% inches 
deep, depending upon the amount 
of samples te file. The cabinet may 
be equipped with as many of these 
storage drawers as are needed. 
More can be added at any time they 
are needed. Each drawer should 
be equipped with a brass label 
holder and pull. A small card may 
be inserted in the holder designat- 
ing the kind of samples filed in it. 
The samples should be filed with 
some sort of system, that is, one 
drawer devoted to samples of work 
designed for some particular line, as those suitable for 
the insurance man, others suitable for the grocer, the 
hardware merchant, the real estate man, etc. 

Whenever some good idea is found, it should be worked 
out and filed in its proper place in this cabinet, and then 
when a patron comes along looking for some new idea, 
all the job printer need do is to consult his idea drawer 
for the particular line of business his customer is engaged 
in. By having something definite he can work out some- 
thing to fit the customer’s needs. 

But this idea may be used still further with profit. 
Business men are constantly worrying themselves into a 
state of fare-thee-well over ways and means of diverting 
a few more elusive jitneys into their till, and are always 
open to any new idea or suggestion that will enable them 
to inveigle the customer into exchanging some of his 
honest-to-goodness United States money for the things 
they have to sell. In view of this fact, the wide-awake 
printer can increase his business very materially by keep- 
ing an eye open for all the new ideas and suggestions 
coming his way and springing them upon the business man 
engaged in the line best adapted to the particular idea 
or plan. The printer would do well to have his name 
upon the subscription list of a good many trade journals 
covering the various lines of business. When these jour- 
nals come to his desk he should take time to go through 
them carefully with a pair of scissors in hand and clip any 
idea or suggestion that may prove of value to him in 
selling his services. These trade journals often carry 
some advertising idea that has been used successfully by 


Concluded on page 57 


and suggestions on tap. This may 
be had through the use of a filing © 
cabinet equipped with either shal- | 


‘Typography Goes Backward to Glory 


| Recent Revival Proves Beauty and Utility of Ancient Type Faces 


By E. G. MEYERS 


Manager Typesetting Department, Trade Press Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


EW of us, in the onward rush to fame and for- 
tune, are given to thinking how completely our 
successes are tempered by what has gone before. 
How many times does the successful artist of 
| today ponder over the fact that the things he is accom- 
_ plishing are the result, in a measure, of the labors of 
predecessors? Few, I dare say, yet it is true that there 
' is nothing new in typography just as there is nothing new 
_in any art, the foundation for which was not laid cen- 
‘ turies ago. 
_ Within the last few years 
there has been an_ interesting 
revival of the old style of book 
‘ printing. This owes its origin to 
Mr. Whittingham of the Chis- 
wick Press, London, who in 1843 
_was desirous of printing, in ap- 
_ propriate type, a work of fiction, 
“the style of which was supposed 
‘to be of the reign of Charles II. 
_ As the original “old face” ma- 
‘trices of the first Caslon had 
been preserved, a font was cast 
from them, and on getting a 
proof with good ink, on good 
| paper, the impression was found 
to be far superior to specimens 
printed from the original font. 

The old type faces are the 
| most pleasing to the eye. It is 
axiomatic of the human makeup 
that what pleases the eye is more 
readily retained by the mind. 
)Some of our modern type design- 
vers, in evolving their faces, have 
jnot taken the reader into account. They have merely 
gratified a personal whim. So, from the time of Ben 
Franklin until about five years ago, lasting creations in 
typography were absent. There was nothing to please 
in their work and consequently nothing to absorb. Stu- 
dents of typography, therefore, sensing the importance 
of their calling, found they had to go back to the old 
masters for real art. 

Thirty or more years ago an eminent French printer 
-made a number of experiments to determine what it is 
_that constitutes legibility in type. He found that people 
read with less fatigue according as the letters—(a) are 
‘rounder, (b) are more equal in thickness, (c) have 
shorter upstrokes, (d) are dissimilar to each other and 
_(e) are well proportioned to their own body. 

_ Of course, comparing the old faces with those of our 
modern designers, we find the types of the latter are more 
regular in size, lining and color. They have finer strokes 
_and serifs, and produce in the page a more regular and 
“sparkling general effect. Legibility, too, in the new 
adaptation of the original, has been materially improved. 
But the inspiration for the modern typographer’s work 
has been supplied by predecessors who were hampered 
by their crude methods. In the final analysis, our good 


meeting. 


Douglas 


masters. 


On the whole, the revival of old style printing has 
| been beneficial; it has encouraged printers to study the 


Typothetae Convention 
at Toronto This Year 


The 1921 Convention of the United 
Typothetae of America will be held 
at Toronto on October 17, 18, 19 and 
20, as a result of the decision of the 
Executive Council at its January 
Four days have been al- 
lotted to the meeting this year so 


that the first day may be spent in 
registration and kindred matters. 
Thus, a large amount of the conges- 
tion which was experienced at St. 
Louis last summer will be avoided. 


Murray, 
from Canada, and J. O. Acton, exec- 
utive committeeman from the six- 
teenth district, were the guests of the 
council and told, in a brief survey, of 
the facilities and advantages which 
Toronto offers as a convention city. 


type faces of today are re-creations of those of old 
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more artistic attributes of the production of the great 
printers of the past, and has educated the public taste 
by presenting them with examples of the best kind of 
book-making as well as printing of a high order. 

For over a decade there have been no new designs in 
type faces that do not owe their origin to some one of 
the faces evolved years before. True, there have been 
betterments and refinements, yet the characteristics of 
the original styles are surely not the antitheses of the 
works of our fathers, but the 
verisimilitudes. | Characterisms 
befitting the whims of the de- 
signer have been worked into the 
rehabilitated designs. The man- 
nerisms of the letters they have 
evolved, however, are not vastly 
different from the designs, in- 
scriptions, epitaphs and the like 
from which they secured their 
ideas. 

Therefore, students of typog- 
raphy, who desire to incorporate 
the best of what is real art in 
combining type faces, borders 
and ornaments, will do well to 
study the work of the old mas- 
ters. Nor should this be con- 
fined to the founders of type 
alone, or to designers and punch 
cutters. From earliest Egyptian 
epochs, through the dynasties of 
one empire and monarch after 
another, changing periods 
brought a change in art. Each 
has much that is good. All 
should receive consideration and close scrutiny. 
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How Not to Buy Printing 


HEN Aristotle opened his course in business corre- 

spondence in front of the Forum in ancient Greece. 
it’s a ten to one shot he told the aspiring youths who sat 
at his feet that it wasn’t necessary to make a business 
letter sound like a Congressional Record (or whatever 
was equally as dry in those days). While his teachings 
haven’t been followed as they should be, once in a 
while we realize his efforts were not entirely in vain. 
Perhaps once in a blue moon we find a sales manager 
like W. P. Chadwick, of the Express Printing Company, 
Connersville, Indiana, or C. H. Mitchell, of Crane & 
Company, Topeka, Kansas, both of whom believe the 
customer likes his laugh just as well as the next fellow. 
What follows is an extract from a recent letter of Mr. 
Chadwick’s, and ’tis said, it got what it went out after— 
business: 


oe %* * *% 


Be sure to tell the printer he’s crazy 
and doesn’t know what he’s talking about, talk to him like 
you knew his business, and all the years he had spent in 
the printing profession were wasted; get a type founders’ 
specimen book, pick your face of type, insist on it, 
don’t leave a thing to the printer’s judgment. What's 
he know about printing, anyhow?—a mighty good way 
not to buy printing.” 


For The Service Printer 


ested in so-called “‘Service Printing.’’ be welcomed. 


A department devoted to the interests (¢6 Inquiries are held confidential and 
of the progressive printer who 1s inter- a comments on the department will 


Shall the “Service” Printer Print Ordinary er’s purchasing detail—they make a mess of what might 


“Rorms’’? be an efficient group of forms! 
Theory would answer “No.” - First | 
On first thought, it hardly seems practical that the Explain to the client the advantages of basing all forms 


Service printer could or would print ordinary forms, such (except those on bristols and cardboards) on units of 
as order blanks, stock reports, credit records, etc., as 814x11 and 6x9. Hold to the 814x11 basis where pos- 
cheaply as less capable and less ambitious printers. On sible. This unit in even divisions and multiples affords 
large runs, competition is found in the following simple range: 

the form of large shops specializing AV x56 

in this class of work—firms who are 514 x 8% 


skilled in the manipulation of forms Almost anyone Can 814 x 11 

and who, because of this experience, 5 : The 6x9 unit range gives: 

know how to group them for combi- catch’ em when the 114x6 

nation runs and many other things fishin’ is‘ good. It Oxy 

which make for economical produc- : ox | 
tion. The loose leaf houses show takes a real fisher- Despite assertions to the contrary, 


strongly. When neither of these two 


most of the forms of even a huge 
classes relieve you of the possible 


man to land ’em on pes e 
corporation may be held to these six 


order, some ornery cuss takes the job the oll-day. Most of ‘units. Such procedure permits of | 
on a price basis. His work may be aera wayersvl grouping forms of the same size. For 
rotten and your prospect may know us gel aiscourage example, a run of 2,000 forms, 814x 
it but he thinks it sufficient for the when called upon 11, could be grouped with a run of © 


purpose—possibly it is. 

All this is fitting and proper. Let 
the loose-leaf house take the loose 
leaf job and the specialty house take 


for real fishin’. 


on a sheet 17xll—a size which fits 
the large Gordon. 


4,000 forms, 515x814, and the entire | 
order be disposed of with a 2,000 run | 


the huge runs of order blanks and The same applies to the units of © 


bills of lading. They are fitted for such jobs. This is 414x6, 6x9 and 9x12, combinations of which work into 
an age of specialization and they, like yourself, are the large 12x18 Gordon or Kelly press sheet. Larger 


specialists. multiples of both units result in 17x22, 19x24, 22x34 and | 


So Much for Theory, Now for Actual Practice 24x38 sheets—all standard and immediately available 

Most printers have been doing all sorts of printing in 
runs of five hundred and up. Ideal as it may seem, we 
cannot now, if ever, throw out all but the strictly “serv- 
ice’ jobs. We may devote our greatest effort toward 
Service Printing, but being neither geniuses nor capital- 
ists, we shall take and even solicit such other work as 
we can, until the world recognizes our marvelous ability 
and lays its creative printing problems before us for aid. 

Agreed that we are willing (darn willing!) to print 
forms of various sorts, let us accord them intelligent 
treatment. Let us improve them and make our service 
on them so efficient that business men will give us orders 
for them even at better prices than those which may be 
made by our less worthy brethren. 


paper-—double folio (22x34) and double royal (24x38) 
or their single sizes, folio and royal. 

Substance No. 16 will cover the requirements of most 
forms. Substance Nos. 20 and 24 are frequently used 
where No. 16 would suffice. 

Two grades of stock, an all sulphite and a medium rag, 
together with one weight of manila and one light weight 


requirements as to grades. 
If colors are used, let them indicate something. 
White for routine forms. 
Tints for departmental differentiations. 
All filing copies, whether duplicate of invoice, car- 
bon copies of letters, orders, requisitions, etc., on 


sizes. Working on these units requires only two sizes of | 


( 


(onion skin or tissue weight bond) will complete routine 


Applied Intelligence in Form Printing yellow manila. Thus yellow becomes the identifying 
If the average business house were to assemble all of color of the file copy—whether it be filed in a 
its prinetd forms together it would discover an amaz- drawer file or binder. 
ing variety of sizes, a dazzling array of colors, selected It is true that quite a few variations from the standard 


in many cases without meaning or purpose, every weight sizes, weights, grades and colors must come up. Some 
from onion skin to bristol, grades of paper varying from are necessary—many are mere whims of employes. The 


express manila up to rag ledger and typographical variety selection of a certain paper, the size of a form, is fre- 


ranging from civil war faces up to the latest vagary of quently the specimen of some department head. “Mr. | 
our well intentioned type foundries. So-and-So wants this sheet this size, etc. No use fussing — 


Why all these differences? Are they economical—do with him. He knows what he wants and what he needs.” 
they minimize purchasing detail—do they add to the effi- This statement, with variations, is too frequently encoun- 
ciency of forms? No! They make for increased cost to tered. With all due respect to department heads and 
both printer and consumer by forcing the former to admitting the sometimes unintelligent purchases of a 


make numerous small purchases. They increase the buy- busy and harassed buyer, the yielding to individual re-_ 
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quests increase general expense with no increase in gen- 
eral efficiency. Emphatic as individual arguments are, 
they frequently vanish before the logic of a well founded 
plan for uniform specifications. 

Pick up the average form. Printed in black type and 
filled in with pen, pencil or typewritten, the ‘ype still 
remains the dominant feature. The 
reverse should be so. 

On a blank reading name, address, 
city, etc., the information is contained 
in what is placed after the words 
mentioned. The shipping clerk in 
perusing (I think most of them just 
glance at it) a shipping ticket uses 
the printing merely as a guide to the 
information which has been written 
in longhand or by machine| To find 
this he must first see the type that 
precedes it. Of course, the type must 
be there as a guide, but why make it 
the dominant feature? 

A number of firms are finding a 
simple solution of this in the use of 
GREY ink. Grey ink is quite legible, 
more so than a glossy black under 
artificial light, and handwriting in 
ordinary writing fluid or pencil or 
typing, or carbon copies of either, are more legible by 
contrast. Try it on a few forms. 

Some time in the dim past, a good-intentioned printer 
started the use of Copperplate and other Gothic faces for 
forms. They are still with us—improved in design but 
faulty in their function. Their inherent neatness in gen- 
eral appearance holds the approval of accounting depart- 
ments with their well developed affection for neatness. 
Their wearing qualities attract the impoverished printer 
who must use his type indefinitely. The fact that they 
are usually made up of capitals (upper case letters) and 
consequently are free from ascenders and descenders, 
permits of their being fitted into column heads and ruled 
and spaced with minimum effort. 

But their “all-cap” feature is their fault. All cap lines 
are not the easiest to read. Would you set a book in all 


The energy now ex- 
pended in our insist- 
ence on how rotten 
is business, would 
go better if used to- 
ward improving prod- 
ucts, studying condi- 
tions, planning ahead 
and building for the 
sales of tomorrow. 
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caps? Could you easily read a newspaper set in all 
caps? No! If not, why set heads and other informative 
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matter in all caps? 

Capitals and lower-case in combination make for easy 
reading. Skilled typographers use a minimum of all 
caps in their work, reserving them for formal title pages 
and similar places. Lower-case |let- 
ters are invading even those sacred 
cloisters. 

Try to develop a definite and uni- 
form typographical style, simple, un- 
affected and free from any attempts 
at ornament, for all of a customer’s 
forms. It creates a definite and dis- 
tinguishable character. Character in 
routine forms may seem trivial but 
when it does not increase cost, it is 
worth while. 


Another Economy 


Such forms as invoices, statements, 
credit memos, purchase orders, no- 
tices of shipment, ete., should be de- 
signed for mailing window envel- 
opes. 

While window envelopes cost more 
than the ordinary kind, they eliminate 
Addressing cost. 

Errors in addressing. 
Danger of matter for one firm being mailed in the 
envelope addressed to another. 

There are other reasons for the use of the window 
envelope—I don’t recall them, but any envelope house 
can recite them offhand. 
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Ruled and printed forms are sometimes possible to 
replace with forms printed from wax plate electros— 


-at a saving. 


Intelligent srevice on forms will develop business on 
this grade of work that you would lose under routine 
conditions. It likewise will encourage confidence in you 
and bring other work. 


Worth While Reading in Current 
Publications 


A department designed to keep the printer in touch with the 
advertising and selling world 


The Surprising Stokes. By Louis V. Eytinge. Mail- 
bag, v. 4, No. 9, p. 274. 
New Collection Methods. By E. H. Gardner. Ronald 


Press, 467 p. 

The Appeal of Color in Advertising. Printers’ Ink, v. 
113, No. 13, p. 93. 

Profit-Sharing Plans for Salesmen and Sales Managers. 
Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland avenue, Chicago, 
5,000 words, $1.50. 

The Strategy of Using Uncle Sam as a Sample Dis- 
tributor. By Robert Ramsay, American Writing Paper 
Company. Mailbag, v. 4, No. 9, acu L: 

Won't More Facts Settle the Buyers’ Strike. By 
Ray Giles. Printers’ Ink, v. 114, No. 2, p20: 

Advertising’s Aid to Readjustment. By J. C. Me- 


uiston, retiring president Association National Adver- 


tisers. Advertising & Selling, v. 30, No. 25, p. 10. 

A Pointer in the Use of Labels. By Walden Fawcett. 
Sales Management, v. 3, No. 3, p. 155. 

The Basic Factors That Control Price Movement. By 
John C. Howell. Purchasing Agent, v. 9, No. 12, p. 71. 

Analysis of Sales Cost Practices by Lines of Business. 
Dartnell Report R-62, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
6,500 words. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1920. By L. W. Mida, of 
Mida’s Trade Mark Bureau, Chicago. Poster, v. 12, No. 
2 pals 


Franklin- Typothetae to Move 


HE entire fifth floor of the Morton building, located 
on South Dearborn street, between Harrison and Van 
Buren, has been engaged by the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago. The association will move from its present 
quarters in the Monadnock Block before May 1, when 
its lease expires. 

The new location will provide double the floor space 
the association now has. In addition to offices for all 
departments and department heads there will be a large 
assembly hall where the educational classes will be held. 


WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


Beware of the One-Cent Stamp 
GLANCE into the waste paper baskets in the post- 


office lobby might give many a direct advertiser an 
unpleasant shock. It might also sound the death knell 
of one-cent postage as far as he is concerned. 


After watching three local merchants and two manu- 
facturers glance through their mail the other morning 
and consign to the waste basket all the matter bearing the 
little green stamp, without even so much as taking the 
trouble to open it, the writer came to the conclusion that, 
under certain circumstances, the one-cent stamp doesn’t 
pay its way. 

Direct advertising sent to the housewife will be opened, 
except in rare cases, regardless of the postage on the en- 
velope. This is true also of matter going to men on the 
farm. But safety first demands a two-cent stamp on the 
mail going to the store, office and factory. Many busi- 
ness men, especially those who themselves make use of 
direct advertising, open every piece of mail, in a search 
of ideas for their own publicity. But actual investiga- 
tion shows that these are in the minority, and it is a point 
well worth remembering. It is poor business to purchase 
attractive and expensive direct advertising and then do- 
nate it to the postoffice (or any other office) paper bailer, 
without its having first accomplished its purpose.—Press 
Proof, Meyer Press, Appleton, Wis. 


This Applies to Printing Buyers 
WES the hardware dealer put in soap and safety 


razors, the druggist retaliated by stocking seeds and 
garden tools. The makers of a phonograph found the 
hardware merchant a profitable sales outlet when they 
discovered music stores overstocked on other makes. Try 
to think of all the trade classes that now are prospects for 
soda fountains. 

Conditions in almost every line are altering so rapidly 
that new prospects spring up over night. Few sales man- 
agers of even the most cut and dried propositions can 
afford to ignore the remarkable shifting of merchandise 
boundary lines. Prospect lists should be carefully con- 
sidered—special trade classes, heretofore passed up at a 
glance, closely analyzed, to determine whether possible 
markets are being overlooked that could be cultivated at 
comparatively small cost.—Color Types, Welch-Haffner 
Printing Co., Denver. 


You Might Make the Same Suggestion to 
Your Customers 


T LOOKS to us as if 1921 would be full of “pay dirt.” 
We believe the opportunity to do intensive mining was 
never greater than it is today. But we also believe that 
every man who wishes to gain the reward must make an 
effort. We believe the man who postpones action handi- 
caps himself. 

There are thousands of men who are holding back be- 
cause of lack of courage. They are enterprising men but 
they are wavering a trifle. Just the right thought passed 
to them now might change doubt to certainty—fear to 
courage—lethargy to action. It is the time for men of 
vision to act as an inspiring force. 
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We would like to suggest a series of four circulars that 
we believe would influence opinion—that will help to 
pan out the gold of increased initiative. Let us send one 
of our men to explain just what these circulars are, and 
what they will cost—The Impression, Clark-Sprague 
Printing Co., St. Louis. 


Cut to the Bone 
VERYBODY, everywhere, is marching to a new 


tune. Every merchant, manufacturer and jobber is 
keeping step to it, and it is about time that the printer 
was getting into line. The new melody is not a synco- 
pated monstrosity; it’s a plain, old-fashioned, every- 
day, honest-to-goodness tune—‘Reduce the Overhead 
and Increase the Sales.” 


The “jazz” period in business has passed. It’s now 
time to get down to fundamentals, and look the future 
in the face. 

It is the wise printer who is studying costs of opera- 
tion; who is watching his accounts closely and keeping 
his available funds in a liquid state. He is also watch- 
ing his “overhead” and cutting his expenditures to the 
bone. Every item which does not decrease his ability to 
serve will be eliminated. He will take advantage of every 
resource outside of his own plant which affords him an 
opportunity to keep down his own expense. 


Success this year will go to the concern which keeps its 
expense at a minimum, and at the same time fights for 
business. The “go-getter” will bring home the proverbial 
bacon this year as never before. There will be plenty of 
work for the printer who organizes his plant to function 
economically, and then goes out after business.—The 
Initialist, S. K. H. Typesetting Co., Chicago. 


On the Other Side of the Desk 
Continued from page 34 


process and the buyer realizes this. He also realizes that 
there must be different methods of manufacture that will 
produce the same results. He appreciates the printer do- 
ing the work in the most economical manner. If the 
printer, for instance, persuades the buyer to use a process 
color job when a one color job will serve the purpose, he 
is injuring his opportunities for future business. But 
more than that, there are a number of ‘short cuts’ in 
printing as in any other manufacturing process, which 
should be used, giving the buyer the benefit. When the 
printer does this he makes a customer who cannot be 
gotten away by price cutters. 


“If I were a printer and a man brought a job into my 
plant that I could not handle to the best advantage, I 
would tell him the name of some printer, better equipped 
than I, who could handle his work. I have had such 
cases come to me and I’ve always appreciated the motives 
of the printer in sending me to some other plant—and so 
far I have always rewarded him in the end—with other 
business.” 

These frank statements sum up in a general way what 
printing buyers expect from the printer. Very likely you, 
as a reader of this publication and a master printer. 
already know these facts—but the main thing is to make 
use of them for your own benefit. If you do then the pur- 
pose of this little message will have been accomplished. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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Over 4,000 


Ask any 


|| Intertypes . 

||| in use Ce 

|| all over for his 
the World opinion 


| A large proportion of INTERTYPE 
) Installations are the result of 


Kepeat Orders 


The INTERTYPE is not a limited line casting composing machine. Different 
units may be added, increasing its typographical range in all measures and body 
sizes from 5-point to a wide 36-point in Text, Head-letter and Display. 


' t= No obligation on your part to make us prove that the INTERTYPE is ‘‘ The Better Machine.”’ “Sj 


Builders of ‘‘The Better Machine”’ 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
‘| Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, II. 100 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 
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Stand Together Now if Ever 


M** 1 draws ever nigh despite the fact that employers 
would like to put up a staying hand. An encour- 
aging sign to a student of the controversy is the plans 
being made to organize master printers to fight the 44- 
hour week. Meetings have been held in all sections of 
the country and employers are planning to make a deter- 
mined stand on all new contracts with labor. Strike 
insurance, advocated almost from its inception by this 
journal, has come to be much in demand. Defense funds 
are being raised and, all in all, it looks as though the 
next two months are to be exciting ones. The argument 
is banding the employers closer together than ever before. 
That is, it is banding them together in a majority of com- 
munities. Only in those cities where the 44-hour week 
has already been agreed upon is there any sign of dissen- 
sion. This is unfortunate, since those cities which in all 
fairness must live up to their contracts need the co-opera- 
tion of all employers just as much as where a fight looms. 
It is the indisputable right of every plant owner to run 
his plant as he will, but the industry as a whole must not 
be forgotten. 


Typewriters and Printing Presses 

AX INTERVIEW with a typewriter salesman recently 
£% brought to light an interesting fact, to wit: sales of 
typewriters have increased and those of billing machines 
decreased materially during the past six months. The 
moral is plain. With a smaller volume of business less 
billing is necessary. On the other hand a more intensive 
drive for business through the mails makes the typewriter 
an important factor. This should encourage the printer 
were it not for another fact this salesman brought out. 
He said: “I find that business houses are doing more 
solicitation through the mails than ever before. The 
greater part of this is being done through personal 
letters rather than with printed matter. The type- 
written letter is a more intensive way of cultivating 
business and the firms to whom we have sold machines 
are sending out an enormous volume of letters. This 
accounts for the increased typewriter sales.” 

It is here the danger looms. The printer cannot afford 
to allow the typewriter to supplant the printing press. 
He will use every means possible to prove the folly of 
discontinuing the use of printed matter as a sales medium. 
He will not knock personal letters—their value is undis- 
puted, but he will capitalize this reversion to personaliza- 
tion by selling printed matter that will support such cor- 
respondence. He will go out and “fight” to make 1921 
reward him. 


———es | 


When the Paper Salesman Cuts Prices 


AY te in the March American Paper Merchant, | 
M. H. Lund brings out a point that should be con. | 
sidered carefully. In effect he says paper salesmen make. 
a mistake in cutting prices to meet those of a competitor, 
This is just as great an evil in the paper industry as it 
is in that of printing. With that we are not greatly con. 
cerned, however, but we are concerned with its effect on | 
the printer. Putting “reverse English” on Mr. Lund’s | 
statement it simmers down to this: 

Jones, the printer, has a job calling for a good grade 
of bond. One salesman quotes a twenty-two-cent paper 
at twenty-two cents. The second salesman, handling only | 
one grade of paper that fills the bill and that a much 
better sheet than the first salesman’s bond, cuts his price 
from twenty-seven cents to twenty-two cents to meet the 
first price. Of course the printer selects the better paper, 
offered at the same price as the poorer. The customer gets 
the benefit of the cheaper price. A repeat order comes 
through several months later with specifications calling 
for the same grade of paper. The same difference of 
five cents a pound. exists between the two grades, but the | 
higher priced one has become stabilized so that the sales- | 
man must demand the full price. Of course, the printing | 
buyer must pay the extra money or be satisfied with a_ 
poorer bond. Since there has been no fluctuation of the’ 
market he cannot understand the reason for this, and the 
printer suffers. Had the printer bought the paper the 
first time at its legitimate price this unpleasantness would | 
be eliminated. 


Who Shall Specify? ° 


EW YORK and New Orleans have made an investiga-| 

tion among members of their associations to dis- 
cover who specifies paper—the printer or the customer. 
Wise paper dealers admit the printer is the logical 
retailer of paper and are co-operating with this end in 
view. The question of who specifies the paper is not as. 
important in our viewpoint as who buys it from the 
paper jobber. 

A salesman of printing, who has made a notable suc- 
cess, told us the other day he doesn’t give a d—n who 
specifies the paper so long as his firm furnishes it. If 
the customer wants a certain brand of paper on a job 
calling for less than a ream, for instance, and he does 
not have it in stock, he will buy the amount necessary 
and bill the customer for the paper at its actual cost to. 
his firm—plus a legitimate profit. This salesman will 
even take a paper salesman around to see a prospective: 
customer and if the paper salesman is wrong, he fights’ 
it out before the customer. Of course, if the customer 
specifies some paper not suited to the job this salesman _ 
places him back on the track. . 


It matters very little who specifies paper so long as. 
the printer is the middle man in the transaction. 


Another Boost 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 


The enclosed check for $2 is for a subscription to your 
magazine. 
We will appreciate your taking care of this at once 
so that we may receive the next issue The writer was re- I 
cently mailed a copy of your February number, and was _ 
very much impressed with its contents. 4 
STanLEY B. MonascH, 

Monasch Lithographing Co., Mineapolis, Minn. 
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| Cultivate the Foreman 
. N ANOTHER page appears a letter from a foreman 
who makes a few ironic statements on the attitude 
of the front office toward one who is undoubtedly a most 
‘important factor in the printing industry—the foreman. 
He asserts that there is lack of co-operation between those 
out front and the men in the shop. In all too many 
instances, this is correct. The foreman should be culti- 
vated. It is he who can speed up production, keep the 
men contented and eliminate friction. The wise boss 
will take his foreman into his confidence and work with 
‘him—and see that everyone else works with him—to the 
vend that that particular shop shall become one noted for 
‘its system and stability. This same foreman writes that 
‘many “front offices” spend their time in cost finding and 
‘fault finding. We disagree as to the amount of time 
‘spent in cost finding, for very few moments are allotted 
‘this important subject, but we de agree that the time 
spent in fault finding could be used to better advantage 
‘—either by adding a portion of it to that allowed cost 
‘finding and devoting the rest to constructive co-operation 
—or if the first is now unnecessary (lucky shop) all of 
this extra time to the latter—constructive co-operation. 


Represents Ben Franklin Monthly in East 


l H. Lee Treadwell 


H. Lee Treadwell, one of the best known printing 
‘rade paper men in the country, has been made eastern 
manager of BEN FRANKLIN MontTHLy, Ben Franklin Chi- 
cago Paper Directory and Prict List and the American 
Paper Merchant, the quality group in the graphic arts, 
with New York offices at 27 Warren street. The tele- 
dhone number is Barclay 1295. The increased scope of 
‘Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY has made necessary the estab- 
‘ishment of an eastern office and the Ben Franklin Pub- 
ishing Company has been unusually fortunate in obtain- 
ng the services of Mr. Treadwell. Prior to joining the 
Ben Franklin staff, he was actively connected with 
he Walden-Mott publications, first in New York and 
ater as western manager with Chicago offices. He is a 
New York man, thoroughly familiar with the needs of 
he east, and is able to render intelligent service to the 
eastern clients of the three publications he represents. 
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Arthur Heming, former pressman at the Globe Print- 
ng Company, Quincy, IIl., has started a new printing 
*ompany at 52014 Hampshire street, that city. The com- 
vany is known as the Art Printing Company. 


Reclaiming Waste 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

With reference to your request for information regard- 
ing some system that can be used in printing plants to 
reclaim rags and waste used in printing plants, I have 
found that the best is that manufactured and installed by 
The American Laundry Machinery Company of Cin- 
cinnatl. 

With this method waste may be treated six to fifteen 
times, and rag wipes twelve to twenty time, at a cost of 
three to five cents per pound. Oil recovered averages 
two to five gallons per hundred pounds of rags, and may 
be filtered and reused. Replacement of rags averages 
ten per cent. 

The outfit can be operated by a boy, or the night watch- 
man can find time to reclaim all of the waste used during 
the day. With rags at fourteen cents a pound this might 
well be investigated by the printers in any city with the 
view of installing a central plant to be used and operated 
co-operatively. Sincerely, 

GrorGE F.. STOKES, 
Kendig & Hitchings, Chicago. 


What’s He Tryin’ to Do—Kid Us? 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 


I am a subscriber and a foreman. For these two rea- 
sons it has occurred to me that you should have a depart- 
ment devoted to foremen who pilot all the business of 
printerdom. 

It seems to me the average printer aspires to the front 
office for easy snaps and rests on that one ambition as 
his destiny. I am not antagonizing cost systems, or other 
systems which all depend so much on the foreman, but 
I do think a column should be devoted to queries and 
answers of foremen. Or is the foreman just a link be- 
tween the office and the men under him—the men he 
must understand or else have them run amuck? 

Here are some of the things I should like answered: 

Why are ten thousand letterheads printed and deliv- 
ered and then returned for tabbing? Is it the fault of 
the office or the customer? None of the foreman’s 
business ? 

Why are twenty thousand pamphlets delivered and 
then returned for folding? It is the fault of the office 
or the customer? Yet the foreman is blamed. 

Why is a job set and imposed and wanted the same 
day, and then kept waiting on the press for stock? Fore- 
man never asked for it? 

Why is a job not made up to 814x11 as per job ticket? 
The comp. or lock-up says it is. Their rules are not 
alike. 

Why does'a foreman have to stay after the men quit 
on time? Will he be paid for it? Yes, in appreciation. 

Why is the foreman asked why such and such a press 
is not running? Of course the questioner is serious. 
But he forgets he hasn’t sent in a job for two days. 

Why is a foreman not consulted when a rush job comes 
in, disorganizing the shop when other jobs before it are 
wanted in just as much of a hurry, and then the copy is 
shoveled in like so much ashes onto a scow? Answer: 
“Oh, hell, that’s what the foreman is there for.” 

Why does the office ask about that L. & T. job when 
“No hurry” is written on the ticket and dated the same 
day? Answer: “Habit” of the office. 

Who is the only one of the craft that can remember 
the time when printers jeffed quads on the stone? An- 
swer: The foreman. There are no others. The others 
are cost finding or fault finding, or are looking up over- 
head on the ledger. JoHN Murrau. 
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Chester, the Super Salesman, Takes 
Up Tea Dances and Finds the 
Boss Can Do Without Him 


With all apologies to T. B. Crabb, who wrote it, and The 
American Paper Merchant, from whom it was stolen. 
HESTER was a bright young Chap with a steady flow 
of Chatter that sometimes had a Thought mixed up 
in it. The Boss needed a Smokestack Chaser to peddle 
Good Printing and Chester was taken on. 

His low cut Shoes and Wool Sox gave Freedom to his 
Ankles and he let Nothing escape him. It wasn’t long 
before he was pointed out as a Success, and he heard 
about it. He thereupon quickly graduated from the Piker 
Class and confined himself to the Big Guys. 

At the next Sales Meeting they gave him the Laurel 
Wreath and he immediately began to rest on it. 

He took up Billiards seriously and had the Wrist Move- 
ment down to such a fine Point that he wouldn’t carry a 
Sample Case in his right Hand for fear he would blow a 
Tendon. At First he played only in the Evening and on 
Rainy Afternoons when he reckoned the Buyers wouldn’t 
be in any way, but it wasn’t long before he concluded that 
no Gentleman was meant to work after 12 O’clock Noon, 
and this gave him a few Hours to sit in with the Boys 
when Stud was whispered. 

By this Time he could execute a Three Cushion Draw 
with his South Paw, making that Flipper as thoroughly 
useless as its Partner, and the Old Sample Case went into 
Retirement and became a Filing Cabinet whose Contents 
were referred to only under two Pro’s—test and fanity. 

In Chester’s Opinion any Buyer who wanted to see 
Samples was lacking in Imagination, and he considered 
it a Reflection upon his Character when asked to use 
his Bean to devise a Broadside for which Great Things 
could be Claimed. He said his Word was as good as 
his Bond, but his Safety Deposit Box was an Aching 
Void. 

Somebody made a Mistake one Day and took him out 
to the Country Club, where he Smacked One straight 
down the Fairway for Two Hundred Yards, and Golf 
was added to his Repertoire. 

Eighteen Holes and Breakfast at the Club House broke 
in on his Mornings horribly, and Telephone Calls from 
the Rocker Room to his old Customers became so fre- 
quent that the Committee suggested a Private Line. 

Chester’s Form was bad enough in regular He Clothes, 
but when he donned Knickers, the Caddies got behind 
the Bunkers to guffaw. He went in heavy on Golf Togs 
and the rolling of R’s wasn’t the only Scotch Stuff he 
learned to love. 

He was fast reaching the Point where his Ice had to 
be cubed or James would be admonished. When it came 
to a Question of which Heels to have fixed, the Golf Shoes 
always won, and the few Customers he had left noticed it. 

Chester’s score on the Links and in Business was being 
lowered steadily when The Boss stepped in. The Boss 
was Old Port when Things were all to the Merry, but 
Wood Alcohol when Sales showed sickeningly on the 
Monthly Slip. The only Reason Chester wasn’t further 
down on the List was because the List ended with Chester. 

Chester was called on the Carpet, which reminded him 
of a Putting Green, and he said so, but the Old Walrus 
had Other Things to talk about, and ruled that Chester 
was out of Order. Chester played for Position but found 
he had missed the Shot, and his Poker Face was Bold 
Type to the Big Chief. The End came quickly. 

As Chester slunk down the Stairs, he passed a Bright 
Kid from the Shipping Room who had just been told that 
a Place was open for him on the Sales Force and to come 
on up. 

Moral: /f you must have a Hobby, make it Your Job. 
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Chicago Man Most Logical Candidate for 
Public Printer 


7HO will be chosen to bring the great Government 
Printing Office at Washington back to normalcy? 
With a successful printer and publisher occupying the 
president’s chair, no one doubts that the Harding ap- 


William A. Grant 


pointee to the important post of public printer will be a 
representative figure in the printing industry, and many | 
believe the honor will fall to Illinois. 

William A. Grant, president of the Rathbun-Grant-— 
Heller Company, one of Chicago’s well-known printing 
concerns. 

Indorsement of the Grant candidacy by the various 
bodies of employing printers and engravers would be a 
fitting tribute to one whose history for more than a quar- 
ter of a century has been the history of the industry in | 
the Middle West. As junior partner in the Marsh & 
Grant Printing Co., Mr. Grant began his Chicago career — 
in 1895. A few years later this concern was merged with — 
the Franklin Engraving & Electrotype Co., Mr. Grant — 
serving as vice-president for nearly twenty years. 

He is an honorary member of Chicago Typographical — 
Union, and was president of the Chicago Typothetae and | 
the Master Printers’ Association of Chicago for five years. _ 

As chairman of the commission on amalgamation of — 
all employing printers’ organizations of the United States — 
and Canada, Mr. Grant performed a service for printer- 
dom which will benefit the industry for all time. 

Mr. Grant has always been active in the Republican — 
party, and since early in 1919 has been connected with 
the Republican national committee, instituting and direet- 
ing all the national motion picture and general photo- 
graphic activities, together with the preparation and dis- 
tribution of phonograph record speeches. 

Mr. Grant is a member of the Masonic fraternity, 1s 
president of the Birchwood Country Club of Chicago, — 
and a member of the Chicago and Detroit Athletic clubs, 
Edgewater Golf and Birchwood Country clubs. He 1s — 
married and has two sons, ten and thirteen years of age. 
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Hornstein of Mergenthaler Dies 


Linotype publicity manager succumbs February 9 


after long illness 


N THE morning of Wednesday, February 9, after an 
. extended illness, occurred the death of Louis A. 
Hornstein, for many years manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Serv- 
ices were held at the Funeral Church, New York City, on 
February 11. Burial took place in Chicago, February 14, 
‘after funeral services at Boydson’s Chapel. 


Louis A. Hornstein 


Louis A. Hornstein was born in the little town of West 
Bend, Wisconsin, April 8, 1869. He was the youngest 
of six sons. His father, who was a civil engineer, and a 
man of learning and high ideals, early impressed upon 
ais sons the importance of securing a liberal education. 
To the home training received by those boys undoubtedly 
's attributable the fact that several of them took up print- 
ng as a life work. 

Louis A. graduated from a high-school in Chicago, 
ind started in to learn the printing trade in the same 
vity. Later he traveled extensively in the west and mid- 
le west for the purpose of rounding out his training as 
1 journeyman printer. For several years he was engaged 
is a proofreader on the staffs of both the /nter-Ocean and 
he Tribune of Chicago. In 1906 he became a traveling 
/epresentative for the Mergenthaier Linotype Company 
‘n the territory of the Chicago agency. In the fall of 
1908 he removed to New York City and organized the 
yublicity department of which he was the manager at 
he time of his death. 


| Mr. Hornstein was very popular in the printing indus- 
ty. Nearly every important convention of printers and 
vublishers held in the United States in the last fifteen 
‘ears was attended by him. He was an active member 
f several associations and clubs identified with the 
‘raphic arts, and he was known personally to thousands 
f printers and publishers. 

He is survived by his wife; by his brother George, 
vho recently retired from the printing business in Chi- 
ago; by his brother Leon, a Chicago attorney, and by 
‘is brother Albert, of the Mining Journal of Marquette, 
lichigan. 


Springfield, Mass., Next D. M. A. A. 
Convention City 

INAL arrangements were completed at a recent meet- 

ing of the board of governors of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association held at Detroit, for the affiliation of 
the Better Letters Association and the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. The relation between these organiza- 
tions will correspond to that of the Association of House 
Organ Editors which is already an affiliated body and is 
represented by a chairman at all meetings of the board 
of governors. 

The following members of the board of directors of 
the Better Letter Association will elect this chairman in 
the near future: I. W. Dignan, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois; R. B. Newton, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Hiram N. Rasely, 1012 Park 
Building, Worcester, Massachusetts; C. R. Wiers, Larkin 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and S. S. Wilson, Sidney S. 
Wilson & Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 

One of the decisions made by the board of governors 
was the unanimous choice of Springfield, Mass., as the 
convention city for 1921 and October 26, 27 and 28 will 
find this central New England city host to several hun- 
dred direct mail advertisers, house organ editors and 
former members of the Better Letters Association. 


New offices of the Association at 770 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan, are under the direction of Louis 
Balsam, formerly director of correspondence for the 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, Walpole, Massachusetts. 
This is the D. M. A. A. headquarters and it is here that 
inquiries from members for service and advice will receive 
attention and will be referred to the experts who are best 
qualified to answer them. This personal service as well 
as a new bulletin service are designed for members only. 


SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 
703-709 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


BE NYIaRGARN IAIN, WCOUN CU Hany, 


CHICAGO 


C. L. Just, formerly head of the C. L. 
Just Typesetting Company, has joined the 
Central Typesetting & Electrotyping Com- 
pany’s sales force. Cecil Emery, formerly 
with the Central company has left to enter 
the printing business for himself. 


The one-story factory building at 295 
Carroll avenue has been sold by F. A. Bar- 
nard & Son to Philip Ruxton, Inc., of New 
York for a nominal consideration, revenue 
stamps indicating a valuation of $37,000. 
Both concerns are manufacturers of print- 
ing inks. Sark 

Tuesday night, February 8, saw the sec- 
ond presentation of the “Peabody & Wet- 
more Directors’ Meeting,” when it was 
given at the annual ladies’ night of the 
Calumet Ben Franklin Club at the Hotel 
Metropole. The cast was made up of Wil- 
liam McDonnell of Foster & McDonnell as 
Tom Peabody; Thomas Kinney as Jim 
Wetmore; N. E. Ives of Mid-West Type- 
setting Company as director of sales; Floyd 
Haas of the Calumet Jndex as purchasing 
agent; Starr M. Miner of Englewood Type- 
setting Company as production manager 
and George Kinney as treasurer. 

Preceding the performance a_ banquet 
was held at which short addresses were 
made by E. J. McCarthy, H. R. Grant, T. S. 
Quin (the original Peabody), C. L. Powers 
and Marion S. Burnett (the original Wet- 
more). Music and entertainment was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Harlo R. Grant. Dancing 
was also a feature. Over a hundred Chi- 
cago printers, their wives and daughters 
attended. 


The American Writing Paper Company 
announces the resignation of J. A. Lemmon, 
manager of its Chicago office located at 
1601 Otis Building, Chicago. Mr. Lemmon 
has not as yet announced any further con- 
nection. 

The vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of A. Carey Huls, formerly man- 
ager of the Cincinnati branch of the Eagle- 
A organization. Mr. Huls is thoroughly 
conversant with mid-western conditions and 
already has a wide acquaintance among the 
printing and paper trades in Chicago and 
vicinity. He began his career as a news- 
paper editor, and followed that with eleven 
years’ connection with the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Co., Cleveland, Ohio, succes- 
sively as salesman, field supervisor, assist- 
ant sales manager and general sales man- 
ager covering the entire United States ter- 
ritory, and previous to his connection with 
the American Writing Paper Company 
served as manager of the Meuner Corpora- 
tion, printers, lithographers and envelope 
manufacturers of Los Angeles. 
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2 71O T2 POINT, MADE 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


SLUGS 


NOMY PRODUCT 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 
LEADS 
AND RULE BORDERS 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


Directs Important School 


Richard F. Lawson 


Mr. Lawson is superintendent of the 
Angel Guardian Press, 2001 Devon avenue. 
The Angel Guardian Press is connected 
with the German Catholic Orphan Asylum 
and is one of the best equipped private 
plants in the city. Those boys in the home 
who wish to learn the printing trade are 
given an opportunity under Mr. Lawson, 
who is well able to act as instructor. In 
addition to being a practical printer he has 
acted as secretary of the Tacoma division 
of the U. T. A., has served as president of 
the Republican Editorial Association and 
the Illinois Postmasters’ Association, be- 
sides being secretary of a college and pub- 
lisher of a postal magazine of national 
repute. 


Offices of the Warner Expansion Roller 
Company have been established at 1657 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Marion S. Burnett Company, 626 Federal 
street, announces the addition of Charles 
A. Williamson to its sales and general sery- 
ice force. 


There will be a Graphic Arts Division in 
the Chicago Pageant of Progress to be held 
on the Municipal Pier early in August, ac- 
cording to present plans. It is rumored 


that E. J. McCarthy has been tendered the 
chairmanship of the division 
William Hale Thompson. 


Mayor 


S 


SOMOS aie) aplelis Jawacyig 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


by 


Spinner Brothers Company, bookbinders 
at 610 Federal street, last month distrib. 
uted to the trade some exceptionally well. 
bound “phone lists.” 


William Eastman, of the Blakely Print. | 


ing Company, last month was chosen chari- 


man of the committee on general publicity | 


of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


William F. Hirst, for a number of years 


on the sales force of the Swigart Paper 
Company, has joined the selling staff of the 


Berkshire Company, 445 Plymouth court, 


A. J. Rich, formerly registrar of the 


U. T. A. education department, has left 


that association to become assistant agent 
at Chicago of the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road. Mr. Rich joined the Typothetae a 
little over a year ago. 


The General Printing 


Company, of | 


which Mrs. F. Schumacher is president and | 


treasurer, will move April 25 from 305 


North Wells street to 149 West Ohio street, 


where the company will have 10,000 square 


feet of floor space, as against 4,000 square | 


feet in its present location. 


Charles L. Estey, formerly advertising 
counselor for the U. T. A., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the regular meeting of the 
commercial group 
Typothetae, held 
Wednesday noon, 
spoke on printing 


at the Morrison Hotel, 
February 9. Mr. Estey 
sales. 


of the Chicago Franklin. | 


L. D. Eastman, of the firm of Eastman - 


Bros., law printers, 542 South Dearborn 
street, died of heart disease just before 
midnight, Thursday, February 17. 
Eastman 
Kenilworth and Hilldale avenues, Rogers 


Mr. | 


was stricken on a_ sidewalk at | 


Park. Funeral services were held Monday, 


February 21, at Bentley's Chapel, 2701 
North Clark street, with burial in Memorial 
Park. 


Forty of the 52 members of the Type 
Machine Engineers’ Guild of Chicago re- 


cently were guests of Walter C. Bleloch, 


Chicago manager of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, at a dinner in the Indian 
Room of the Fort Dearborn Hotel. 


Mr. Bleloch, an honorary member of the | 


Guild, was the principal speaker. Others 
who spoke included William Nellis and 


Mr. Mendenhall, both of the Chicago of- | 


fice of the Mergenthaler company; William 
Redfield, president of the Guild; William 
Reid and Harry G. Pottle, secretary. 


The Guild was organized a little over a_ 


year ago for social and educational pur- 
poses. 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACHFAUTOMATIG 
; METAL FEEDERS 
‘Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
‘Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 


Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 


Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6561 
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+ Graves Whitmire, formerly with the 
‘tandard Typesetting Company and_ the 
‘err-Whitmire Typesetting Company, has 
ssumed managership of the M. & L. Type- 
otting Company, 4015 Ravenswood ave- 
ue. Mr. Whitmire’s experience well quali- 
es him to manage the plant, and already 
ans are being made for its enlargement. 
everal new Monotype and Linotype ma- 
hines have been ordered, and the floor 
pace of the company has been materially 
vereased. The company will do trade 
ork and complete make-up for large pub- 
cations. 


The Slavik Printing Company, 212 West 
jinzie street, will move into its own build- 
ig at 916 West Ohio street on April 1, 
‘here the company will have floor space 
ght times its present size. Four cylinder 
‘resses, two Linotypes, a Ludlow Typo- 
‘raph and Elrod slug casting machine will 
'e added. The company plans to do a 
feneral publication business. The building 
yw in process of erection if of one story 
‘rick and concrete construction. 

| 
| The February meeting of the Chicago 
dub of Printing House Craftsmen, held 
ite 15th, at the City Club, was addressed 
iy C. W. P. Bosworth, of the Overlay De- 
fartment of the A. M. Collins Manufac- 
uring Company, and T. T. MacEwan, resi- 
ent manager engineer of the Cowan Truck 
company. Details of the second annual 
myention of the international association 


\ be held in Chicago were discussed. 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
ad the Peerless Engraving and Colortype 
jompany, 712 Federal street, will combine 
_ the exhibition of a complete photo-en- 
vaving plant at the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
on to be held in Chicago July 23 to 30. 


The Tablet & Ticket Company has pur- 
aased the building of the Shotwell Manu- 
}eturing Company at 624 West Adams 
‘reet for a reported $120,000. The build- 
g is three stories high and has 50,000 
vuare feet of floor space. 


Plans have been made for the annual 
venice of employes of the W. F. Hall Print- 
.g Company, which will be held June 11 
| Riverview Park under the auspices of 
‘e Mutual Benefit Association of the com- 
juny. 


(Officers of the Union Book Bindery, Inc., 
8 North Wells street, recently elected 
e: P. V. Spinner, president; Lewis 
inner, vice-president; David Rest, treas- 


er, and Aaron Rest, assistant treasurer. 
) . ae 


The April meeting of the Franklin-Ty- 
thetae of Chicago will be known as 


dome Talent Night,’ with amusement 
tmished by members of the craft. 


Machine Composition Association mem- 
ts of District No. 2 will meet in Cleve- 
jd Friday, March 18, at the Winton 
‘tel. This district includes Ohio, Michi- 
n, Kentucky and the cities of Pitts- 
‘rgh, Buffalo and Toronto. 


Both Cuneo-Henneberry Company and 
jars-Roebuck Company have announced 
at their printing plants will not operate 
the 44-hour week basis after May 1, 
spite the fact that the local association 
master printers is committed to the 
wt week by contract with the unions. 
th concerns have resigned from the as- 
jation for this reason. 


Fully 700 persons are expected to at- 
tend the annual dinner-dance of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago to be held 
Saturday evening, March 12, in the Gold 
Room of the Congress hotel. Wilber Nes- 
bit will be toastmaster, and the speakers 
of the evening will be Dr. Henry Gaines 
Hawn of New York City and Preston 
Bradley, Chicago. Both men are noted 
orators, Dr. Hawn being one of the prin- 
cipal speakers connected with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and an au- 
thor of reputation. He is ex-president of 
the National Speech Arts Association, a 
chautauqua speaker of note, instructor in 
public speaking for the New York Rotary 
Club and lecturer for the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 

According to the plans of the program 
committee, of which E. W. Kirchner is 
chairman, the addresses will be of short 
duration, and will be followed by dancing 
and entertainment. Fred Barnard is in 
charge of reservations, and R. B. Barton 
in charge of tickets. The affair will be 
informal. 


Martin Resigns as Cincin- 
nati Secretary 


W. G. Martin, for several months secre- 


tary of the Cincinnati Typothetae, and 
previously secretary of the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, has re- 


signed as secretary of the Cincinnati or- 
ganization. He has announced no future 
plans. No successor has been chosen as 
yet: 


Illinois Incorporations for 


February, 1921 


The following firms. were incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois during February: 


The West Suburbanite Co., 748 South 
EKuclid avenue, Oak Park. Capital, $1,000: 
general printing and publishing business; 
incorporators, William B. Bosworth, AI- 
bert Boswell, J. L. Boswell: correspondent, 
Edw. J. Bohac, 145 North Clark street. 


Roths Publishers Press, Ine., 402 North 
Hermitage avenue, Chicago. Capital, $100,- 
000; general publishers, commercial print- 
ing and lithographing business. Incorpo- 
rators, Henry Roth, Kate Roth, Max Roth, 
Adolph Roth. Correspondent, Pennish & 
Rassbaum, 50 West Randolph street. 


Gordon J. Hargrave, Ine., room 820, 108 
North State street, Chicago. Capital, 
$100,000; general publishing, printing, book 
binding, employment agency business. In- 
corporators, L. R. Meyer, Wm. Meyer, Gor- 
don J. A. Hargrave. Correspondent. 
Rathje, Lawyer & Connor, room 195, 11 
South LaSalle street. 

The North Shore Weekly Co., 1056 Wil- 
son avenue, Chicago. Capital, $50,000; gen- 


eral printing, publishing business, manu- 
facture cards, stationery. etc. Incorpora- 


tors, George S. Boby, Celia Stallery, A. B. 
Hunt, J. R. McCullough and George Stal- 
lery. Correspondent, Hugh O'Neill, 1427 
Conway building. 

Guy J. Gibson & Co., Inc., 557-9 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago ; $10,000: general engray- 
ing, printing, lithographing business: in- 
corporators, Guy J. Gibson, Herbert A. 
Schryver, Frank T. Murray; correspondent, 
Herbert A. Schryver, room 621, 112 Adams 
street. 

The Webb-Line Printing Co., 14 West 
Washington street, Chicago; capital $40,- 
000; general printing and publication busi- 


ness. Incorporators: Ruth Weber, Sophie 
Berlin, L. S. Berlin, A. L. Weber.  Corre- 
spondent. The Sentinel, 14 West Washing- 


ton street. 

Molloy Manufacturing Co., 2657 N. West- 
ern avenue, Chicago; capital, 500 shares, no 
par value; manufacture and bind book cov- 
ers, leather magazines, novelties, ete.; in- 
corporators, David J. Molloy, Phillip R. 
Smith, Ernest L. Persons, William J. Sow- 
ers, Frederic Secord; correspondent, David 
B. Gann, 105 S. LaSalle street. 

Mayer Mfg. Co., 2687 Canton street, Chi- 
eago; $100,000 and 1,000 shares, no par 
value; manufacturing, bookbinding, print- 
ing business; George Pick, Wilhelm Mayer, 
Cc. R. Beeler; correspondent, Adler, Lederer 
& Beck, 1301, 10 South La Salle street. 


ST. LOUIS 


W. C. Howland 
1005 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


According to advance information from 
the 1920 Red Book of the Missouri Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, just given out, printing, 
publishing and all allied industries in Mis- 
souri for the year 1919 reached the record 


total worth of $62,079,735. These rank 
fifth in importance and total worth among 
all lines of Missouri’s huge diversified in- 
dustries, being exceeded only by meat pack- 
ing, boots and shoes, flour, feed and meal 
and automobile manufacturing, assembling 
and repairing. The industry showed a 
steady growth in the last four years. Fig- 
ures for 1920 are not yet available but 
early returns from six extensive St. Louis 
publishing plants forecast a total worth for 
this year which will outshine that of 1919. 
More than half of the work was done in 
St. Louis. More than half of the remainder 
was done in Kansas City. 


R. B. Leonard, art director of Skinner & 
Kennedy Printing and Stationery Company, 
spoke to members of the Junior Advertising 
Club recently on the subject of booklets 
and folders. 

He likened the construction of an adver- 
tising campaign of booklets or folders to 
the invention and manufacture of a ma- 
chine, in which the inventor must know 
what the machine is expected to accom- 
plish, how the task is to be done, what ma- 
terials are to be used in making the ma- 
chine and then must be able to put the 
parts together. 


E. Lansing Ray, Publisher of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, addressed members 
of the Kiwanis Club a few days ago on the 
subject, “The Functions of a Newspaper in 
Community Life.” 

Criticism of newspapers for the publica- 
tion of crime news, the speaker met by 
saying that the paper which reaches every- 
body must be made up of all elements of 
news. Fair presentation of both sides of 
every question is necessary for a newspaper 
to maintain its general appeal, he said. 


The Retail Credit Men’s Association in 


St. Louis is planning for a campaign 
against the operations of forgers. An effort 


will be made to obtain the co-operation of 
members of the Ben Franklin Club, who 
will be asked to keep credit men posted 
on orders for checks, bonds and other legal 
papers received from strangers. 


The third floor of the building at 314 
North Third street, has been leased by the 
St. Louis Lithographing Co., just incorpo- 
rated, where the company will engage in 
the general printing business. 


Howard Paper Company 
Resumes 


The Howard Paper Company announces 
that it has resumed full operation of its 
mills at Urbana, Ohio, after having been 
closed for two weeks to install new ma- 
chinery in its various departments. This 
has resulted in a 25 per cent increase in 
output. All employes were kept busy dur- 
ing the shut-down, renovating and repair- 
ing machinery and_ buildings. 
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United States 
at Large 


The National Editorial Association will 


tour the south, starting March 6.  Dele- 
gates will leave from Chicago and St. Louis 
for Birmingham, Alabama, where western 
and southern delegates will be guests of 
the city. Eastern delegates will go direct 
to Florida, where a tour of the state will 
begin March 7 at Pensacola. Every point 
of interest in Florida will be visited. 
Among those who will speak at the meet- 
ings of the association are Senator Charles 
McNary, of Oregon; E. M. Haskell, vice- 
president of the International Paper Com- 
pany; W. J. Pape, president of the Pub- 
lishers’ Buying Corporation; Jason Rogers, 
of the New York Globe; Hon. F. W. 
Murchy, president of the Minnesota State 
Fair Association, and C. J. Murphy, leading 
editorial writer of the south. 


Forty union printers, employed in vari- 
ous job printing shops of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
struck the morning of February 1, when 
their employers refused to accede to their 
demands for $45 a week for day work and 
$48 a week for night work, with a 44-hour 
week to become effective May 1. These 
printers are being paid $42 per week for 
day work, working 48 hours a week. 

The Banknote Printing Company was the 
only job shop to sign the new contract, and 
all the other shops, which are as follows, 
became temporarily inactive: Tulsa Print- 
ing Company; Midwest Printing Company; 
Palace Office Supply Company; Crockett- 
MacInnis Printing Company; George W. 
Henry Printing Company; Tulsa Art Print- 
ery; Kendall College Press; Triangle Print- 
ing Company; Beacon Press, and the But- 
ler shop. 


Master Printers of central Illinois, com- 
prising job plants in citites of Peoria, 
Bloomington, Champaign, Springfield, Dan- 
ville, Decatur, Mattoon and Pana, have 
formed an organization to be known as the 
Master Printers’ Association of Central IIli- 
nois. The following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Lewis J. Schwab, Peoria; vice-presi- 
dent, E. V. Tucker, Mattoon; secretary, C 
M. Pearson, Champaign; treasurer, A. T. 
Barnes, Springfield. Directors: Ned Dolan, 
Bloomington; C. J. Leonard, Decatur; J. S. 
Gault, Springfield; B. Davidson, Danville; 
A. T. Burrows, Champaign-Urbana. A reso- 
lution calling on Illinois master printers to 
resist the 44-hour week was passed. 


The Missouri legislature recently adopted 
a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the feasibility of a 
state printing plant by a vote of 91 to 19. 

The resolution would provide for a plant 
to do all of the printing now used by the 
state and publish all books used in the 
public schools of the state in addition. 

Representative Morgan, Republican floor 
leader, opposed the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the question, 
stating in the course of his remarks that 
out of several attempts to operate state 
printing plants only two states now have 
them. 


Printers who have produced a particular- 
ly fine job which they wish to exhibit at 
the annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, to be held in Atlanta in 
June, should get in touch with Noble T. 
Praigg, secretary of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation, 608 South Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago. The exhibit will include all the 
graphic arts. No charge is made for en- 
tering specimens of work in the exhibit. 
Duplicate copies should be provided Mr. 
Praigg when entries are made. 


That the proposition to appropriate $250,- 
000 for a state printing plant in Oklahoma 
will not meet with favor among members 
of the legislature is the opinion of Senator 
J. B. Campbell, editor of the Oklahoma 
Hornet, Waukomis. He believes that there 
are already too many printing plants and 
does not think that the establishment of a 
state printing plant would better conditions. 

Officers and directors of Clarke & Courts, 
Galveston, Texas, were elected at a meeting 
of the stockholders of the company, held 


recently. The officers include the follow- 
ing: President, Sealy Hutchings; vice- 


president, secretary and treasurer, Robert 
W. Shaw; general manager, George L. Stev- 
ens. The officers also comprise the direc- 
torate of the company. 

Shaw Publishing Company has opened 
ofices in New York City and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in addition to the offices in Chicago 
and Galesburg, Illinois. The New York 
address is 552 Marbridge building, and the 
Tulsa address is 220 Atco building. Mr. 
Robert Burton, Jr., formerly of System 
Magazine, is in charge of the Tulsa office. 
The company publishes Oil News. 


The Printers Exchange is the name of 
a new paper which made its appearance 
Jast month. It is published monthly in 
Ottawa, Kansas, in four-page. six-column 
newspaper style. Its purpose is to furnish 
a medium of exchange and sale among 
country publishers. The editors are F. S. 


and D. L. Mickey. 


Members of the Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
Typographical union recently adopted a 
resolution seeking to increase the wage 
scale, which is $45 minimum per week, to 
$54 maximum, on the basis of a 44-hour 
week. This is to be effective April 1, when 
the present contracts expire, if the union 
is successful. 


Charles E. Holbrook was recently elected 
president of the Hungerford-Holbrook Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y. Other officers who 
were elected are: William H. Stevens, vice- 
president; Henry M. Holbrook, general 
manager; John W. Whalen, treasurer; 
Charles R. Lee, secretary. 


The Breitenbach Linotyping Company, of 
Cincinnati, recently filed suit against tle 
board of elections of that city for $10,- 
464.49, said to be due it on a printing bill. 
Heavy registration of women resulted in 
aditional expense to the amount of the 
claim, according to the Breitenbach com- 


pany. 


The Midwest Printing Company, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, last month went from a closed 
to an open shop. The Midwest company 
is the second Wichita Falls plant to adopt 
the open shop plan. 
& Stationery Company has been operating 
as an open shop for several months. 


Richard A. Douglass, who was editor of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Argus, recently consoli- 
dated with the Knickerbocker-Press, has 
become assistant manager of the job print- 
ing plant of the Argus Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Charles E. Henderson, 72 years old, re- 
tired printer and a resident of Davenport, 
lowa, for over 50 years, dropped dead late 
in January. For years he followed the trade 
of printer. He retired 15 years ago. He 


The Martin Printing. 


was a member of the Tri-City Typographi 
cal union. 


Peoria delegates to the conference 9 
Illinois Master Printers, held in Decatur 
were: B. Frank Brown, Howard Keene 
Niel King, Edward J. Smith, Victor Gabler 
John Gallagher, Dan W. Franks, Louis J 
Schwab, Wm. Nunea. 


Martin Heir, executive secretary of th 
Grand Rapids Printers’ Association, wa: 
re-elected vice-president of the Printing 
Trades Secretary-Managers’ Association 
which recently met in Nashville, Tenn, 


W. P. Chadwick, director of sales fo 
the Express Printing Company, Conners 
ville, Indiana, spoke on salesmanship at ; 
meeting of the Toledo (Ohio) Typothetas 
held February 15. 


D. E. Dow, owner of a one-half interes 
in the J. W. Dow & Son printery, Daven 
port, Iowa, has purchased the interest 0! 
the J. W. Dow estate in the business fo 
$1,402. 


The electrotypers of Philadelphia, Pa. 
have accepted the employers’ requests thai 
the wage increase asked for by the unior 
be withdrawn and a new agreement be writ 
ten on virtually the same basis as the pres 
ent one. 


As a result of the invitation from Jesse 
S. Leach, managing editor of the Bartles 
ville, Oklahoma, Enterprise, the southerr 
Kansas editors will hold their fall meeting 
October, 1921, in Bartlesville. 


Mrs. Clyde Tapp has taken over active 
management of the Hodge Printing Com 
pany, Greenville, Texas, taking the place 
of her brother, E. M. Donley, who died re 
cently. 


“The Sick Print Shop” will be presented 
in Cincinnati within a very short time, ac 
cording to W. F. Kroner, who has beer 
appointed chairman of the committee which 
will produce the play. | 


oe | 

The name of A. Fleishman & Company 
book binders, at 124-28 East Eighth street 
Cincinnati, has been changed to “Progress 
Book Binding Company.” | 


California employing printers met in 
Fresno February 25 and 26, at which time 
it was decided to fight the demands of the 
unions for a 44-hour week. 

The B. F. Shaw Printing Company of 
Dixon, Illinois, capitalized at $40,000, was 
incorporated last month. Robert E., George 
B. and Mabel Shaw are the incorporators 


The annual convention of the Poster 
Printers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada will be held in Cincinnati the 
second week in May. I 


The Pioneer Printing Company, For! 
Stockton, Texas, has filed an amendmen! 
to its charter increasing capital stock from, 
$4,500 to $9,000. 

Joseph A. Brey, formerly editor of the 
Pinckneyville (Illinois) Democrat, has pur 
chased a job printing plant at Christopher, 
I]linois. 


Efforts are being made to form a bowling 
league among Cincinnati printers. Those 
interested should get in touch with A. Gus 
Karger of that city. 


Western Printing Corporation, Marion 
Ind., has been capitalized for $100,000. 
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The annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Typothetae Federation will be held this 
|year at Pensacola, Florida, at the San 
I Carlos Hotel, Monday and Tuesday, March 
21 and 22. The 44-hour week will be one 
of the most important matters discussed. 
Officers of the Federation are Roy F. Wil- 
‘liams, Williams Printing Co., Nashville, 
president; E. P. Mickel, Nashville, secre- 
‘tary-treasurer; John G. Hauser, Hauser 
Printing Co., New Orleans, first vice-presi- 
dent, and J. J. McMahon, Powers Printing 
\Co., Mobile; Harry L. Brown, The Record 
)Printing Co., St. Augustine; S. A. Kysor, 
,Townley & Kysor, Atlanta; J. V. Dement, 
‘Dement Printing Co., Meridian; W. A. 
‘Goodwin, Pound & Moore Co., Charlotte; 
\J. B. Granger, Peace Printing Co., Green- 
‘ville; H. G. Pugh, Pugh Printing Co., Little 
‘Rock, vice-presidents. 


_ A blow aimed at the Oregon state print- 
ing establishment in Salem is contained in 
a bill being framed by Representative 
‘Kubli. This bill, if passed, will give any 
state body having its headquarters outside 
of Marion county the privilege of either 
‘having its printing done by the state 
\printer or in the open market. 

| The bill, according to Mr. Kubli, spells 
/economy for the state, for, he says, the 
‘printing necessary for the various state 
bodies can be handled in the open market 
for 25 per cent less than the charges made 
Iby the state printer. 

' The bill has the backing of the printing 
‘organizations of Portland and Oregon, as 
well as the district branch of the United 
Typothetae of America. 

Officers of the Brooklyn Printers’ Group 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
\clation were recently elected as follows: 
E. Schatvet, chairman; John B. Brady, vice- 
chairman; William A. Walters, treasurer; 
J. W. Hildebrand, secretary; Frederick J. 
Rotaker, chairman of general activities. 


} 


| Joseph A. Borden, director of general 


service for the American Writing Paper 
‘Company and. former general secretary of 
the U. T. A., was the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Columbus Typothetae, 
neld February 14 at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


| Three hundred and forty men employed 
jn thirteen photo-engraving establishments 
in Philadelphia went on strike last month 
or an increase of $5 in the minimum wage 
scale. The present minimum is $45 a week. 


Pierret and Martin, of Galesburg, IIL, 
dave moved their plant from the Kemper 
uilding, Simmons street, that place, to 


jarger quarters to take care of increased 


usiness, 
| 


| The American Loom Works, of Boonville. 
V. Y., has purchased the printing plant of 
4. S. Bence, Carthage, the same state. The 
*quipment will be moved to Boonville. 


Becomes Indianapolis 
Secretary 


E. A. Kelly 


Mr. Kelly, on February 1, became sec- 
retary of the Indianapolis Typothetae, suc- 
ceeding Eugene Roesch. Mr. Kelly has 
had considerable experience in organiza- 
tion work, having been connected with the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association 
for some time as supervisor of its cost bu- 
reau. So far Mr. Kelly has put in the 
greater part of his time at Indianapolis in 
mapping out plans for the next year, giv- 
ing direct service on costs, visiting the 
membership, accounting, income taxes, 
credit and collections, and the other duties 
attendant upon so important an office as 
that at Indianapolis 


A new printing company, composed of 
three brothers, T. A. Brewer, W. O. Brewer 
and H. D. Brewer, has been started in 
Columbia, Indiana, in the basement of the 
Rost-Meyer building. Equipment for the 
plant was purchased from the Herald Com- 
pany. 

The sixth semi-annual convention of the 
Empire Typographical Conference was held 
in Poughkeepsie, February 26 and 27. 
Resolutions on the 44-hour week and pend- 
ing scales were passed. 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Stationers and Manufactur- 
ers will be held at Atlantic City on Oc- 
tober 10 to 13. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Traymore. 


The Yakima Bindery & Printing Com- 
pany, Yakima, Wash., has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Joseph A. Borden, director of general 
service of the American Writing Paper 
Company, addressed the Typothetae of 
Richmond, Virginia, on February 23, and 
the District Federation meeting held in 
Norfolk, Va., February 25 and 26. Mr. 
Borden is well known to the printers of 
America, having formerly been general sec- 
retary of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica. His address, “Service Through Or- 
ganization,” explained his interpretation 
of the present-day printers’ problems. 


Syracuse, N. Y., will be a lively place 
on March 10 and 11, for it is on those 
days that the Second District Typothetae 
Federation will meet to discuss matters of 
importance to eastern printers, particularly 
those in New York state. W. R. Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Syracuse Typothetae, 
is in charge of reservations, which should 
be made through him. The address of the 
Syracuse Typothetae is 57 Everson build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Officers of the Newark Typothetae elected 
at the annual meeting of the association 
held February 10 are: Milo S. Borden, 
president; Gustave C. Wolber, vice-presi- 
dent; Rudolf Jacobs, recording secretary, 
and J. B. Mattingly, executive secretary. 
New members elected to the board of goy- 
ernors include: H. M. Friend, W. H. Davis. 
T. J. McHugh, H. A. Laidlaw, H. Murphy 


and Fred Wedekemper. 


Journeyman printers of the Tri-Cities 
—Moline, Davenport and Rock Island—are 
demanding an increase in wages for a 44- 
hour week They demand $44 for the 
shorter week, as against $38.40 for 48 
hours, which is now the scale. No decision 
has been reached as yet, both sides de- 
termining to “fight it out to the bitter 
end,” 


Plans for the establishment of a large 
printing. plant to be operated and owned 
by the Toledo Typographical Union, in the 
event of refusal of employers to agree to 
the proposed 44-hour week, were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the union held 
February 14. 


Members of the Dayton Typothetae have 
formed a trade composition company for 
the purpose of doing machine composition 
for the trade. The firm name is The 
Typothetae Typesetting Company. The new 
corporation has capital stock of $10,000. 


“The Sick Print Shop” will be presented 
by the Capital District Typothetae of AI- 
bany, N. Y., on the occasion of the conven- 
tion of the New York State Typothetae to 
be held in Syracuse, March 10 and 11. 


A meeting to organize trade printers of 
New York City was held Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19, at headquarters of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. 


Going to Move? 


afford to take risks by hiring inexperienced men for the job. 
in the printing trade won’t stand abuse, and when you have to lose time because of damage, 
besides the cost of repairs, it’s a little too late to try to justify it. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS—HAVING MOVED SOME OF THE LARGEST PLANTS IN Aweom (Olan 


} PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORK | 


Phone Main 


Then you’d better get someone who knows 
how to handle your equipment. 


130-152 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


You can’t 
Machines used 


Chicago Wage Scale Goes to Arbitration 


Compromise Results When Employers Decide to Let Arbiter 
Fix Proper Wages 
By C. J. NUTTALL, Managing Editor Ben Franklin Monthly 


HICAGO’S wage scale will be arbitrated. By 
vote of 76 to 63, members of the Franklin or 
closed shop division of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago, at 1 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 

March 1, decided to accept the request of the four major 
unions for arbitration of points in controversy. 

After four weeks of argument between members of 
the scale committees of the Allied Trades Council and 
the Franklin division, during which a strike seemed in- 
evitable, the news that an amicable settlement will result 
relieves the tension under which both employers and 
employes have been operating. 


Agree to Accept Unions’ Offer 


The last wage agreement expired February 25. <Ac- 
cording to contract, wages in this city are based on a 
sliding scale of living costs as shown by index figures 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. A reduction of living 
costs within the last six months entitles employers to a 
scale $6.09 lower than the old one. Employers finally 
decided on $4.65 as a just reduction. This was rejected 
by union officials, who demanded arbitration. The em- 
ployers agreed to arbitrate the amount of the wage reduc- 
tion, but the unions demanded that arbitration take into 
consideration the wage scales fixed for the six-month 
periods ending February 25 and August 25, 1920, claim- 
ing investigation would show these to have been too low. 
This the employers refused to do at first, resulting in the 
unions passing a resolution, proposed by Mark M. J. 
Mitchell, vice-president of Typographical Union No. 16, 
at a mass meeting of three thousand employes held Sun- 
day, February 27. This resolution calls for arbitration 
of anything the arbiter might decide upon. It reads as 
follows: 


Resolved: That the unions’ committee be instructed to 
propose arbitration with the employers on the basis that 
the arbiter (when selected) shall take into consideration 
and base his deciston on any and all matters bearing on 
the controversy, as he may elect. 

It was this resolution which was accepted by Chicago 
employers as the basis of arbitration. 


Decision Within Month 


Details of the arbitration and who the arbiters are to 
be will be announced within a few weeks. The entire 
issue will be laid before the board as soon as possible, 
and a decision is expected within a month. Both sides 
have agreed to abide by the decision of the arbitration 
board. This will be made up of five men. In the mean- 
time, wages will continue at the old scale. 

The scale which expired February 25, but which will 
continue until the board of arbitration makes its decision, 
fixes the pay of compositors at $51.00; that of pressmen 
at $52.00; that of feeders at $44.00 and that of binders 
at 346.50. The scale, with reductions as proposed by 
Chicago employers, would pay compositors $46.35; press- 
men $47.35; feeders $39.35 and binders $41.85. 

The Chicago controversy has attracted considerable 
attention throughout the country, since its results will 
determine the action of employers in other cities. In 
addition, it will determine whether or not the sliding 


50 


scale of wages is feasible, and will have considerable 
influence on the 44-hour week issue. 


Had a strike resulted it would have closed 265 union 
shops in the Franklin division and thrown out of work 
five thousand members of Typographical Union No. 16; 
twenty-seven hundred members of Franklin Union No. 4; 
sixteen hundred members of Pressmen’s Union No. 3; 
eighteen hundred members of Bookbinders’ and Paper 
Cutters’ Union and twenty-four hundred members of 
Bindery Women’s Union No. 30. 


Unions Prepare ‘‘Defense Fund’’ 


Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 voted February 
14. to raise a defense fund, estimated at $100,000, for 
use in fighting for the 44-hour week when the issue arises 
in Chicago. This is to be done by levying a 5 per} cent 
assessment on wages for twelve weeks, starting February 
19. This is in addition to the present levy of 214 per 
cent. The vote for the assessment was 2,745 for and 
690 against. 


25 Per Cent Cut in Wages of New York 
Printers Asked 
A a conference February 24, in New York City, of 


commercial printing employers and officials of the 
unions, called to discuss a proposed cut in wages on 
April 1, E. A. Kendrick, president of the printers’ league, 
stated that the present conditions in the industry and the 
downward trend in the cost of living justified a wage 
reduction of not less than 25 per cent. About 20,000 
workers are employed in the industry. The union repre- 
sentatives did not indicate what action would be taken. 


Six unions have agreements with the employers provid- | 


ing wage readjustments every six months, depending upon — 


economic conditions in the industry and the cost of living. 
The annual payroll is approximately $100,000,000. 


The Atlantic Ocean Beat Mrs. Partington 


N THE occasion of the great storm at Sidmouth, © 


England, in 1824, a Mrs. Partington, who lived on 
the beach, was seen at the door of her house, trundling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic ocean. 
aroused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but the contest 
was unequal. The Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. She 
was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but should never 
have meddled with a tempest. 

A sequel to this apologue is seen in the little shop im- 
pelled by greed to undertake tasks for which it has neither 
the understanding nor the equipment. 

Moral: Be guided by your capacity. 

—The Marked Page, Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver. 


A. W. Canover, formerly of Elgin, IIl., has purchased a 
printing plant in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and will move there 
from Sumner, Iowa, where he now lives. 


The Atlantic was — 


KE. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


PRINTING LRAD HS CREDIT 


THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 
ROOMS 1143-1146 MONADNOCK BLOCK 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 6392 


COMPRISING: FRANKLIN DIVISION, TYPOTHETAE DIVISION, MACHINE COMPOSITION DIVISION 
BLANK BOOK, LOOSE LEAF AND RULERS DIVISION 


ASO CovAal LOUN ia Grereds 


DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
W. K. TEWS, General Secretary 


KAGEY, SECRETARY 


W. K. Tews 


R. TEWS was introduced to the membership of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago for the first time 
on the occasion of the February meeting held February 


| 24 at the City Club. 


Se 


Meetings for the Next Month 
Ways and Means Committee, March 14-28. 
Catalog Group, April 5. 

Program and Entertainment Committee, April 1. 
Trade Matters Committee, April 11. 

North Side Group, April 11. 

Ad Composition Group, April 12. 

West Side Job Group, April 12. 

Executive Council, March 10-24. 

Trade Rulers and Binders, March 10-21. 
Education Committee, March 11. 

Blank Book and Loose Leaf Division, March 15. 
Caiumet Group, March 15. 

Credit Committee, March 18. 

Label Group, March 28. 

Northwest Job Group, March 28. 

Law Group, March 22. 

Commercial Group, March 22. 

Cost Committee, March 25. 

Central Job Group, March 25. 

Trade Composition Association, March 8-15-22-29. 


oO 
oO 


Venable Speaks to Chicago Printers 

RYANT VENABLE, secretary of the Whitaker Paper 

Company, Cincinnati, was the speaker at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago held 
the twenty-fourth at the City Club. His subject—‘Sell- 
ing Paper—Plus”—was well handled and brought out 
many practical ideas on the selling of printing. He was 
listened to with deep interest by several hundred Chicago 
printers in attendance. Others who spoke were Ben C. 
Pittsford, who urged members to signify their desires 
with reference to the institution of a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign to sell the Franklin-Typothetae to Chicago 
printing buyers and Mr. E. W. Kirchner, who stirred up 
considerabie interest in the annual ladies’ night of the 
organization to be held March 12. 


“Sick Print Shop” Members to Tour 
Country 

| Re is a possibility—and a very good one—that the 

Chicago cast of the “Sick Print Shop” will tour the 
country for two weeks some time within ‘the next four 
months. I. W. Randolph, field secretary of the U. T. A., 
is arranging plans which will take in a number of the 
more important cities of the country, and where it will 
be possible to present the play. This is a part of the 
promotional work of the parent organization. 


Association Adds More Men 
k. PAYNE and V. O. Smith are recent additions to 
° the Field Department of the Chicago Franklin- 
Typothetae. Both men are experienced in organization 
work and were, for a time, connected with the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Birt, who was connected with this department for 
several months, has resigned. 


Dagclip” Memo 


Just What You’ve Wanted 


Handier than a note-book, far more attrac- 
tive, this “Dagclip’’ Memo keeps paper always 
clean, always in place whether there’s one or a score 
sheets left, no expensive perforated, punched or bound 
fillers necessary. The spring holds them in place and 
makes refilling easy t’s a case you'll be proud to 
carry. You can use it for cards, too, your own or others 
you want to keep. 


Fabricoid Case, Nickel Clips, $1.75 
Seal Grain or Morocco, $2.25 
Extra Sheets, 30c per M 
Name in Gold, 25c¢ 


National advertising is creating a large demand for the 
“Dagclip’”” Memo and dealers are requested to send for 
our 


= Lon al! hy rio 
Pat. Dec. 24,1912 - 107929 liberal proposition. 


D. A. Galantiere & Co., 732 Federal St., Chicago 
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HARRISON 2755 


Every Estimator and Layout Man 
Should Have Our 12-Page 


copy 
pee 


The size is eleven by sixteen inches 
attractively printed; cover in three 
colors, inside in two colors. Shows 
110 Linotype faces, 160 Monotype 
faces, machine-set, 5 to 18 point 


and twenty-one series of hand-set 


Monotype display, 14 to 36 point 


Price Fifty Cents 


Sixty Cents Postpaid 


0 ACP PRE GH AO insane 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Chicago 


Thank you very much indeed for sending me a copy of 
the Superior Estimating Chart, on which I extend to you 
my heartiest congratulations. It is certainly something 
that every one having anything to do with printing should 
possess. Also it seems to me that it is something that 
should be a mighty fine piece of advertising matter for the 
Superior Typesetting Company. If it would not be 
asking too much I should like another copy for my de- 
partment editor who handles the review of matter 
under the heading ‘‘Printer’s Publicity’. I know that 
he will be interested in seeing it and preparing a review 
of it, and I should like to have the other copy to keep 


in my own file. 
HARRY HILLMAN, 


Jan. 28, 1921 Editor Inland Printer 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt in good order 
of your new Superior Estimating Chart. The writer 
had thought that your former Chart was a mighty 
handy and valuable one, but the new one in pam- 
phlet form has your previous effort beat a mile, and 
then some. It shows that you have gone to a lot of 
pains, time and expense to produce something that is 
especially valuable to any person who has to do with 
composition and casting up. We thank you for your 
kindness in remembering us with a copy, for we appreciate 


its usefulness. 
A. W. MICHENER, 


Feb. 17, 1921 Advertising Manager 


SUPERIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
732 FEDERAL ST 


Norman T. A. Munder 


Written for BEN FRANKLIN MontHLy by John T. Hoyle, 
Head of the Department of Printing, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


ALTIMORE is noted for many things. 


It is known 


everywhere as the Monumental City, because of its’ 


many monuments, chief among which are the Battle 
Monument, the monument to George Peabody, America’s 
first millionaire-philanthropist, and to Francis Scott Key, 
the author of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The city is the seat of the great Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the Peabody Institute, the University of Maryland, 
and a number of dental, law, art, and medical colleges 
of the highest repute. 
port in tonnage in the United States. 

Here, during the War of Independence, the Conti- 
nental Congress, frightened from Philadelphia in 1776, 
sat for several weeks in a little hall near the corner of 
Liberty and Baltimore streets. 

Here, too, in 1827, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany was formed—the first railroad company in America 
—and Peter Cooper showed his faith in the infant enter- 
prise by building its first locomotive. 

In 1800, all three of the candidates opposed to Lincoln 
—Douglas, Bell, and Breckenridge—were nominated in 
Baltimore, and, to preserve the poetic unities, here, four 
years later, President Lincoln was nominated for a see- 
ond term. 

To the long list of things in which Baltimore stands 


Batters ve as the fourth sea- | 


pre-eminent, she has added another, and to us printers, a - 


still greater distinction. And that is, that here is located 


a print-shop whose product takes precedence wherever | 


exhibited, for its sheer beauty of typography, its superb 
presswork, and all those other things which together go 
to make up what we are wont to call a perfect piece of 
work. 

At the exhibit of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, recently held in New York City, the grand prize, 
the gold medal for the best specimen in fhe exhibition, 


was awarded to the Norman T. A. Munder & Company of — 


Baltimore, for a book printed for Mortimer L. Schiff. 
And six years ago, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 

San Francisco, the sania tnorac award for beauty and 

utility of printing went to this same company. Some 


distinction, to be sure—and the end is not yet. The | 


Norman T. A. Munder & Company organization has been 
in existence, continuously, for more ahaa a third of a 
century. The three principal members are still with the 
organization—all young, all healthy, all enthusiastic 
nannies whose days are likely to be long in the land. 

Norman T. A. Munder & Company are “specialists in 
whatever printed material so interests the customer that 
he desires to see it produced in the best possible manner. 
The job may take the form of.a fine book, a magazine, 
catalog, house organ, announcement, letterhead, or even 
a postcard or a label. But whatever it is that comes to 
them receives loving attention and is printed as well as 
they know how. 

The central figure in the Norman Tt A. Munder & Com- 
pany organization is of course the man himself—the liv- 
est 53-year-old youngster it has ever been my pleasure 
to meet. 


| tion is care. 
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Norman Munder is an idealist; but while his head is 
among the clouds, his feet are firmly planted on terra 
firma. He is an idealist who likes to see his ideals take 
tangible form. He is the most exacting of men, but his 
severest criticism is of himself. In his work, he lives and 
moves and has his being—and in this glorification of his 
work he is himself glorified and rejuvenated and trans- 
figured. 

Mr. Munder’s enthusiasm is infectious—proving that 
good things are catching as well as bad. His men love 
him as an elder brother. In the Munder shop there is no 
discipline apparent, no factory supervision, no wearing 
off of the face of the clock, for every man in the organ- 
ization is conscious of his personal responsibility, re- 
spect himself, is proud of his job, and has all the time 
in the world to see that what he does comes up to his own 
ideals. He is in love with his work—and when a man 
loves his work, you can confidently look for a master- 


| piece. 


The watchword of the Norman T. A. Munder organiza- 
Nothing is ever “Sood enough’—it has to 
be right, or it doesn’t go. Every man is engaged in a 
healthy rivalry, or emulation rather, of who best can 
serve. Small wonder is it therefore that spoilage is be- 
tween one and two per cent. 

It is this cameraderie, this esprit-de-corps, this intimate 
association of master and man that is, I believe, the secret 
of the success of the Munder organization. Mr. Munder 
is the very soul of appreciation: he is intensely inter- 
ested in his own work and at the same time loyal to his 
men and their interests. 

Money comes to him, and plentifully, because his heart 
is in the work, and perhaps according to the law that he 


_ who gives great service gets great reward. 


If ever you are within a hundred miles of Baltimore, 
it will pay you to make a little journey to the home of 


| Norman T. A. Munder & Company, on the twelfth floor of 
' the Coca-Cola building, where light abounds and every 


i 


prospect pleases—you'll be as welcome as the flowers in 
May, whether you stay one day, two days, or three. And 


_ you'll come away, as I did, with the thought in the back 


of your head that here is a man who has achieved success 


_ because he has deserved it. 


Some one of these fine days, Yale or Harvard, if Johns 
Hopkins or the University of Maryland doesn’t beat them 
to it, will honor itself and the greatest printer in America, 
by conferring on Norman T. A. Munder the Doctor’s De- 


_ gree—for, I verily believe that, more than any other man 


of his time, he has contributed most to the advancement 


of the art preservative in these United States—and when 


I say the United States I mean the world. 


_ prestige bring in work for the presses. 


Does Billboard Advertising Pay ? 
Continued from page 20 
passengers during the last four, three or two years. They 
have also instituted their campaigns at a time when it is 
almost impossible to build prestige, or at least make 
The older users 
have become established and are now reaping the results 
of sowing extending over a long period of time. All firms 


_ covered in this survey are fairly busy, which should be 
_attributed as much to the progressive policy of the 


eee 


houses, which extends to the sales and production depart- 
ments as well as to that of advertising. 

Answering the question of “Does it pay?” it would 
seem the answer is “Yes,” providing the experiment is 
gone into sufficiently. It does not bring “direct returns,” 
but it does stabilize, build prestige, introduce salesmen, 
and prompts users to be classed as “progressive.” And 


it does make the customer already entered on the books 


more satisfied that his printer is one of the “live ones.” 


Insurance 


You don’t need any in- 
surance on your trade 
ruling and binding 
when you send it to 
members of the Em- 
ploying Trade Rulers’ 
and Binders’ Associa- 
tion of the Franklin- 
‘Typothetae of Chicago. 


The fact that the follow- 
ing firms are members 
of this division and of 
the Franklin-Typoth- 
etae of Chicagois all the 
insurance you need. 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co......... 

MARE ccc et eae shed atin 107 N. Market St. 
J. A. Burrows & Co...........- 3:10 S) Ganal' St. 
Caxton Ruling Co.........508 So. Dearborn St. 
John HaDaly wee eo UU mW eeGrandlAve: 
Ge JsEarwellCotn eo. 6267904 Clark ot. 
Gould'&Ecersoce roe 157 W. Monroe St. 
JaU. Harding: Core ee eee 102 N. Wells St. 
Harris & Walker........... 167 W. Monroe St. 
CHE Kuhlow ep. aot 714 So. Dearborn St. 
Fred) GC: Laukert 5 orate ae tenets 712 Federal St. 
Harryke lnttlemrccn- etn: 521 W. Monroe St. 
Mortell&' Gok. ease ee es 626 Federal St 
Oconto Mies Gora.) «ie 525 So. Dearborn St. 
Reding & Hauser........... 621 Plymouth Ct. 
Frank J. Stadtfeld........ 542 So. Dearborn St. 
Stoll & Westerlin......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Trade Ruling & Binding Co............. 

SEI POO wsReprcoleenenete 07 So. Dearborn St. 
Fa MEA olikerti Goce miseuens ene cckas 117 N. Wells St. 
Weber & Bloom.......... 422 So. Dearborn St. 
W eil Bros. 6. Go whee 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Western Book Bindery......... 732 Federal St. 


AULA 


Are you now §giving your work 
to members of this Association? 
If not, why not? 
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N EWS are | 
| MINNEAPOLIS and 
the NORTHWEST 


: Gathered by 
MINNEAPOLIS TYPOTHETAE 
304 New York Life Bldg. 


H.S. Honces, Executive Secretary 


The printing trade of the northwest gen- 
erally is invited to make use of the office 
of the Minneapolis Typothetae for any in- 
formation or service that it may desire 
relative to the printing business. 

The Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis is doing some very valuable 
work. In addition to regular classes in 
composition and press work, it is now op- 
erating ten Linotype machines for instruc- 
tion purposes. Through co-operation with 
the Minneapolis Typothetae the Standard 
U. T. A. estimating course is being given. 
The instruction given in all these sub- 
jects is thorough and should be taken ad- 
vantage of by all employing printers of 
this city. 


Hour costs for December, 1920, based 
on returns from 40 Minneapolis plants, show 
the following as the recommended selling 
prices: 


Handscompositions asset meet ore 

Lingty pes sae ee ee 4.00 

\lonotype keyboard and Monotype 
CASEI Ete an siya auc oe ee tke 6.00 


Jobbers, 10x15, hand feeders, per 


Mim pressionsiens sii ne oe nie al lis) 
Jobbersy Winiversalene eae ee Dele 
Jobbers, mechanical feeders, per 

Mampressions ses -eeeer eee ee PANS 
Cylinders.vallecizesssns, ween 4.75 
Cutter cattae sean BYPAD) 
Folders, hand feeders .......... 3.90 
Folders, mechanical feeders...... 4.10 
Rulers.) eee ere eee ee Syd) 
Men’s hand bindery ..........:. DAES 
Girls’ Smachines bindery eee 2.50 
CirlsShandebindecy meme ae ace 1.40 
The Minneapolis Typothetae is organ- 


izing its activities for better co-operation 
along the principle of the group plan. It 
now has four groups—the cylinder group, 
job group, machine composition division 
and trade rulers and binders’ division. 
Production and cost data is being pre- 
pared for each of these that will be of in- 
estimable value. It can be secured from 
the secretary of the Minneapolis Typothe- 
tae by any printer interested. 

Fk. W. Randolph, field secretary of the 
U. T. A., will be in Minneapolis March 21 
to start a campaign for more active co-op- 
eration between the U. T. A., and the local 
division. Mr. Randolph will assist with 
problems concerning trade relations and 
cost work. Further announcement will be 
made later. 


Joseph A. Borden, former secretary of 
the U. T. A., and now director of service 
for the American Writing Paper Company, 
will address Minneapolis printers early in 
April. 


“The Utility Buciness Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, 


W. K. Jeffrey, president of the Minne- 
apolis Typothetae, reporting on the St. 
Louis conference held February 3, has 
sent out the following letter to local 
printers. The full text of the resolution 
adopted at this meeting will be found on 
another page: 

I am writing this letter to describe some- 
what the doings at the labor meeting in 
St. Louis. 

The meeting convened at 10 o’clock on 
the morning of February 3, with an at- 
tendance of about 167 members, which 
was increased very considerably by noon. 
The middle west was well represented. 

The very quiet condition which ‘exists 
in the printing trade in Minneapolis, I 
found was general over the entire west: 
all kinds of printing orders having been 
cut down to the smallest point, owing to 
the high cost of printing and the fact that 
the price of printing has not receded as 
other merchandise has. 


The forenoon of the meeting was taken 
up with addresses by printers from vari- 
ous points. The writer, representing the 
Minneapolis Typothetae, spoke for a few 
minutes on conditions as they exist in 
Minneapolis. Before the adjournment for 
lunch the resolutions committee was ap- 
pointed to compile a set of resolutions rep- 
resenting the feeling of the meeting as 
expressed by the various speakers. I was 
appointed on this committee, and after 
two hours’ argument, the resolutions above 
mentioned were passed and submitted to 
the full body. After considerable debate 
they were adopted by all the printers pres- 
ent, and signed so that there could be no 
mistake as to their intention. The debate 


on the resolutions was principally on 
the point whether a committee should 
be appointed to go to Indianapolis 
to lay before the heads of the vari- 


ous unions the position we were taking, 
and ask them to have their local bodies 
take another referendum vote, the feeling 
being that if this vote was taken the na- 
tional unions would have to recede from 
their position. This amendment was de- 
feated. 

I believe this covers pretty well all that 
happened. I wish to say that all the 
printers whom I interviewed while in St. 
Louis were very positive in their declara- 
tions that rather than go to the 44-hour 
week they would close their plants. 

The Minneapolis Typothetae is taking a 
definite stand for the continuation of the 
48-hour week after May 1. This stand is 
considered the only possible one, in view 
of existing conditions in the industry. To 
present the situation to printers of the 
northwest in its true light, the organiza- 
tion has sent out a pamphlet in which is 
embodied the following salient para- 
graphs: 

It is an undisputed fact that the public 
generally is demanding increased produc- 
tion at decreased cost. In face of such an 
attitude the printing industry is certainly 
not warranted in taking a stand as being 
the single industry to disregard such de- 
mands. 

Recently a report has been circulated and 
given wide publicity among the typo- 
graphical unions that the United Typothe- 
tae of America looked with favor upon a 
shorter work week. The United Typothe- 


SEND for a 
set of port- 
folios that will 


help you sell 
more printing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


tae is not in favor of diminishing the work- 
ing hours per week. Their position is un- 
equivocally stated in resolutions passed at 
the 1919 and 1920 national conventions, 
and since by resolutions adopted at the 
St. Louis conference, and at similar meet- 
ings at other points covering the entire 
country. 

The position taken by the Minneapolis 
Typothetae is set forth in a_ resolution 
adopted at the December meeting of the or- 
ganization with but three dissenting votes, 

Be it resolved by the Typothetae operat- 
ing in Minneapolis that we go on record 
as protesting against the most unreason- 
able demand for a 44-hour week in our in- 
dustry, and hereby pledge ourselves to re- 
sist by all honorable means, to the limit 
of our ability and resources, any further 
reduction in the hours now worked in the 
various departments of the plants we rep- 
resent. 

The Minneapolis Typothetae is closely 
affliated with other employing organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, and is 
in a position to know that there is almost 
universal opposition to a shortening of the 
hours as proposed by the typographical 
union and afhliated organizations. 

The Minneapolis Typothetae has _pre- 
sented its views and made a fair statement 
of facts so that there may be no misun- 
derstanding as to just where the employing 
printers of Minneapolis stand with respect 
to the 48-hour week. 


William J. Eynon, president of the 
United Typothetae of America, will ad- 
dress Minneapolis printers on March 11, 
under the auspices of the local Typothetae. 


UNITED STATES 
AT LARGE | 


Asserting that the Schumert-Warfeld- 
Buja Company, printers and stationers, 417 
Camp street, New Orleans, is insolvent, 
cannot pay its debts or taxes, is without 
credit, and is being grossly mismanaged, 
Albert J. Buja, an officer of the company, 
recently filed a petition for the appointment 
of a receiver. The company is one of the 
largest in New Orleans. 


The Hastings (Mich.) Journal-Herald 
has been consolidated with the Hastings 
Banner. The Hastings Printing Company 
will hereafter devote itself entirely to a 
general job printing business. 


A new printing plant is being erected 
by the Lafayette Printing Company, La- 
fayette, Ind. The building is to cost $60,- 
000, exclusive of equipment. 


The Indianapolis Printing Company, In- 
dianapolis, has filed a preliminary certi- 
ficate of dissolution with the secretary of 
state. 


A meeting of Michigan state printers 
was held in Kalamazoo February 22 for 
discussion of a policy on the 44-hour week. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


PAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


On 
On 


MILWAUKEE| 
and WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee 


Typothetae has 
demonstrated its power to do things in a 


again 


big way. On February 17 the comedy 
drama, “The Sick Print Shop,” was _pre- 
sented under its auspices at the Pabst 
theater, Milwaukee, and the play is still the 

talk of Milwaukee printerdom. 
, Thomas S. Quin, a former Milwaukee 
} boy, as Tom Peabody, and Marion S. 
, Burnett, as Jim Wetmore, of the firm of 
| Peabody & Wetmore, were stars of the 
production, but to say that they were 
stars does not detract from the perform- 
ance of the other original members of the 
cast who were present and played their 
parts exceedingly well. 

E. J. McCarthy, of the Smith-McCarthy 
Typesetting Company, Chicago, was ex- 
ceedingly clever in the role of A. Klose 
Byer, as was F. W. Randolph, field secre- 
tary of the U. T. A., as X. Ray, and R. B. 
Nelson, of Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 
' Chicago, as Dr. Mendahl Leaks, and 
James H. Rook, of the James H. Rook 
Company, Chicago, as D. Lux Kustomer. 

Mention of the cast would be incom- 
plete without notice of the part of the 
stenographer, Miss Ima _ Swift, played 
especially well by Miss Charlotte Stevens 
- of Chicago. 

The Pabst theater was well filled, ap- 
proximately 1,400 being present with del- 
egations from Chicago, Racine, Kenosha, 
' Waukesha and Fond du Lac. The receipts 
from the house were in excess of $2,000. 
_ Particular credit for the successful pro- 
duction of this play is due to Oscar Loe- 
| 


So 


wenbach, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Mr. Loewenbach worked hard 
) and made all his captains do likewise. 
_ Nevertheless, he still wears a broad smile— 
a little broader, perhaps, because some of 
the members thought it Couldn't be done. 
After the play the entertainment com- 


ELECTROTYPING 
WAX RULING 

meee CUTTING DIES 
BURVED PLATES 


CHARLES 8. UTZ, President and Treasurer 
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mittee gave a banquet at the Hotel Blatz, 
to all members of the cast, their Chicago 
friends and members of the drive commit- 
tees, 102 people, sat down to an excellent 
midnight dinner. Mr. Loewenbach_pre- 
sided as toastmaster very happily and vari- 
ous members of the cast and committee re- 
sponded to requests to speak. With the 
fine dinner, music by an excellent orches- 
tra and dancing, the occasion was made a 
very happy one—one that the printers of 
Milwaukee and their friends will long 
remember. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Typothetae was held Tuesday 
evening, February 8, at the Hotel Pfister, 
Vice-President Gillett presiding. Guests 
of the evening were W. R. Joyce, of The 
American Printer, and D. C. Gerard and 
W. C. Knoelk of the Sheldon Schools. 

President Rotier gave a short address 
on the subject of Typothetae Ethics, driv- 
ing home the great need that all members 
of the Typothetae observe the principles 
of the Typothetae code of ethics in all 
dealings. Mr. Rotier’s talk was very ex- 
cellently represented and well received. 

W. C. Knoelk, representing the Sheldon 
Schools, gave the principal address of the 
evening on the subject of “The Success 
Formula.” His theme was the science of 
successful man and business building, and 
was most ably developed and_ presented. 
His talk was received, perhaps, more en- 
thusiastically than any other talk that has 
ever been presented to the Milwaukee 
Typothetea. 

Following Mr. Knoelk’s able address the 
educational committee of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae has worked out a plan to sup- 


plement the educational work that the 
Typothetae is doing in estimating and 
salesmanship through co-operation with 


the Sheldon Schools. Arrangements for 
this part of the work are in the hands of 
Mr. Gerard, Milwaukee representative of 
the Sheldon Schools, who is co-operating 
with Secretary Penhallow. 

The E. P. Hover Company recently in- 
stalled a new Miehle cylinder. 


FORMERLY LAUDON-NUZUM 


133-135 MICHIGAN STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHONE BROADWAY 1279 


At the annual meeting of Milwaukee 
Typothetae, early in January, Martin 
Rotier, its president, was presented with a 
handsome watch as an appreciation of the 
high regard in which he is held by the 
membership, and in recognition of the in- 
valuable services he has rendered the or- 
ganization in its early stage of forma- 
tion. Mr. Rotier has been untiring in his 
efforts to advance the cause of the Typo- 
thetae, and the success of the Milwaukee 
branch is in large measure due to his zeal. 


E. G. Myers, manager of the typesetting 
department of the Trade Press Publishing 
Company, in collaboration with Paul C. 
Treviranus, has revolutionized the old 
Sayers Typesetting Company, which the 
Trade Press company acquired last Au- 
gust. Since December 1 two additional 
Monotype casters and a Model Nine Lino- 
type have been added to the equipment. 
Six Monotype casters, three keyboards and 
seven Linotypes now are kept busy, in ad- 
dition to a large makeup department. 
Thirty persons are employed. 

Walter Wallick, who has been associate 
editor of The Inland Printer for the last 
eighteen months, resigned from that posi- 
tion February 12 to become manager of the 
printing department of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Tribune Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. Mr. Wallick’s task will be 
that of building up the commercial print- 
ing department of the Tribune company. 


Trade conditions in Milwaukee are about 
on a par with other large centers of print- 
ing. Business has not been of the best, 
yet all plants seem to have kept moving 
along at a comfortably busy clip since 
January 1. An optimistic air pervades 
printers’ gatherings that the year will 
round out a good one. 

Noble T. Praigg, director of advertising 
of the U. T. A., was in Milwaukee Tues- 
day, February 22, to meet with the mem- 
bers of the publicity committee on the fu- 
ture advertising policy of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae. 


NUZUM ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


MATRICES 
STEREOTYPING 
BOOK PLATES 
EMBOSSING PLATES 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
and ‘Tablet Composition 
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Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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When quality is the 
first thought of your 
customer— 


When he says, “Get 
that out in the best 
possible shape and as 
soon as possible—” 


When you know that 
it’s quality first, last 
and always that he 
demands — 


To whom do you turn for your 


Linotype 
Monotype 
*"" Make-up ? 


Why, to one of the following 
firms, of course! 


A. R. Buckingham..:........ 15 So. Market St. 


Champlin & Co., Linotypers............ 
AN ees Bites he 3, 2 172 W. Washington St. 


Chicago Typesetting Co.. ..727 So. Dearborn St. 
Empire Linotyping Co.......730 N. Franklin St. 
Englewood Typesetting Co......540 W. 63rd St. 
Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co. .732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 326 W. Madison St. 
Chas. L. Just Typesetting Co...218 So. Clark St. 


MM. é&: LU sl ypesetting Co:.5 76 0 ee 
eric ce ee 4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 


Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Perfection Linotyping Co...720 So. Dearborn St. 
Quality Typo Co.......... 542 So. Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co......... 149 W. Ohio St. 


Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.......... 
ona tetteNe Legaee cae eeh ell eee oe 508 So. Dearborn St. 


Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 
Superior Typesetting Co........ 732 Federal St. 
Walden Typesetting Co... .720 So. Dearborn St. 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


VCC 


They’re members of the Chicago Trade 
Composition Association, a branch of 
the Franklin-Typothetae 
Guarantee enough! 


_ Sooner or Later They 
Invariably Come 
Around to the 


Anderson 


It may seem a peculiar thing, 
but ANDERSON HIGH 
SPEED FOLDERS are 


bought by men who have 


HUTA ULLAL LLL CLUES VTVINTIOYVEV UDUOTVUULDVYUVEUAUAVPLU INV UUVATOUUUUU ALG HE! 


been all around the circle in 
the still hunt for better equip- 
ment. The fact is, you can’t 
make the circuit of the modern 
printing plants or binderies 
without bumping right into 
the ANDERSON. 


OUUUVUTALUALLTLLLLLULALOLLLTELLLLTELULLSAUOLLARECLLCAEEUUTHECULLHCUU ARUP UTHOOTU TOUTE TUCO 


There’s one right near you, 
let us tell you where. 


NULLA LLL LLL MMMM 


C.F. Anderson & Co. 


3225 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Phone Douglas 536 


SC itt ttt 


EMMA ULC LLL CLL T LTT 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 


i 
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Motive Power for Your Presses—Ideas 
Continued from page 36 


some merchant and they could be used by other merchants 
if presented to them. This may be worked out in every 
line of business endeavor. When some good idea is 
clipped that has been used successfully by a grocer in 
Dowagiac, Michigan, and you present it to some good 
live grocer in your community it may be just the thing 
he is wanting and you make a sale and win a good cus- 
tomer. Or it may be some idea an insurance agent out 
in Los Angeles, California, has found especially good 
advertising and you present the idea to a live-wire insur- 
ance man in your town. He hooks up with the idea and 
a sale is made. Or it may be in the hardware business. 
the furniture business, jewelry, music, or any of the 
other twenty or twenty-five businesses in which men are 
engaged in your community. A small act of service in 
this line often wins for the printer an account running 
into thousands of doliars annually. Advertising men 
are constantly on the lookout for new ideas and sugges- 
tions and such service rendered them by the job printer 
would be sure to result in securing their business. 
The job printer should not be satisfied merely with 
the business that comes to him but he should go out after 
more. He should apply salesmanship and “sell” 
ais line the same as others are selling theirs. To do 
successful selling it must always be remembered that the 
prospective customer is interested in your line only for 
what it will do for him. Therefore, the job printer 
should always keep in mind the prospective purchaser’s 
viewpoint and when approaching him with his proposi- 
ion he should stress what his proposition will do for his 
orospect. 
_ Thus, when he has stumbled on to some good idea, he 
should select the most likely prospect for this idea, pre- 
vare his sales talk to fit his prospect and then approach 
um, playing up what the idea will accomplish. 
Merchants will appreciate this service and they will 
ell their friends and business acquaintances of it. As a 
vesult, sales will begin to climb upward. Then when 
vnventory time comes at the beginning of a new year, 
sales will have gone over the top in splendid shape. 


| A Steak That Paid For Itself 
| Continued from page 27 


sot through the medium which they read so carefully 
‘very night, your menu card. Instead of saying: ‘Sirloin 
teak, $1.50,’ let’s say, ‘A perfect steak, $1.60,’ or ‘The 
est steak you ever ate, $1.75.’ Something of that kind. 
You've got the goods, and that is all that is necessary to 
vuccessful advertising.” a 
__It was a winning argument and a winning proposition. 
Menu cards can be helped with a little human interest, 
ust as almost any other piece of printed matter can be 
mproved by the same formula. 

All of this merely means that the printing salesman 
tudied another business from his own viewpoint. Any 
Tinting salesman can do the same thing with any business. 


Vitality Like an Indian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 
Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


SALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


‘hone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


FOR SALE 


All in First-class Condition 


Cottrell & Babcock Stop Cylinder 
Press —Takes sheet size 21x 34 inches. 
Speed, 1,000 impressions per hour. 


Hall Rotary Two-Revolution Print- 
ing Press—With Pile Delivery and Slitter 
Bar. 68 inches between bearers. Printing 
surface, 65 x 46 inches. Inking cylinder and 
fountain are removable. 


1 T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Embossing 
Machine No. 81 —Takes sheet size 


25 x 32 inches. 


Price and detailed information 
furnished upon request. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Service to Printers 
Call 
Harrison 


Roly pace 


Patent Bases and Register Hooks. 

Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent Base Equipment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Hlectric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 

Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 

Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 

Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting Patent 
Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 
Machine. 


THE 


LATHAM 


VOUT UCU ECU OEOU CEA ECUT EECCA EEA EAE 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Chas. J. Kanera, Gen, Mgr. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Heart of 
the Bindery! 


There he stands, autocrat of the bindery, 
vanguard of bindery profits; proud of 
his position, sure of his future. 


ihessGleveland sisstruly the near on 
scores of the best binderies; so versa- 
tile and accurate as to be almost human 
with a pulse that beats rapidly and with con- 
fidence that every pulse-beat means another 
accurately-folded signature and a little more 
profit for his master. 


He glories in his work and knows no 
play, for his owner knows that no mat- 
ter what kind of folding job is to be 
done---be it large or small, complicated or 
simple --- the ‘‘Cleveland”’ will get on the job 
quickly, without fuss or feathers and do it. 


He is so nearly human in his capabili- 
ties that most owners class him as a good 
salesman because he helps to get business, and 
makes certain that the profits will be right. 


You need a fellow like 
this to work for you 
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The CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Building 
101 Milk Street 
The Bourse 

532 S. Clark Street 
824 Balfour Bldg. 


“The Ideal 
Papers 


Just enough rag and 
extra strong sulphite 
to make the best 
paper on the Globe 
for the money. 


Sold in Cases 
Only 


In all sizes and weights 
In white only 


watermarked 


Price 19c 


W.M. Pringle & Co. 


Incorporated 


Howard and Crosby Sts. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Bond Papers Exclusively 
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TPROUTP 


W. C. Richards 


The beat-back to full dinner-pails has not 

begun here in any earnest, noticeable way 
js yet. While there is a slightly increased 
lemand for catalogs and photo- -engravers 
have been able by persistent advertising to 
‘weather the sharp-toothed economic reefs 
without much worry, a survey of printing 
establishments shows that more men right 
lat this time are being laid off than are be- 
‘ing taken on. 
There is a return of bustle in certain 
lindustrial plants, but there are still such 
soncomitants of depression as an abun- 
lance of beggars, a bread-line here and 
there in front of the business house of 
some benevolent restaurateur—Detroit has 
'a unique one in a foreign-born man who in 
eight years has advanced from one end of 
ithe bread-line to the other and is now feed- 
ing in his restaurant 150 men free a night 
—and a general hesitancy among business 
lrruth-tellers to make any kind of a guess 
las to when people will begin to carry their 
pocketbooks again—and carry money in 
them. 

The labor barometer of the employers’ 
association shows a net decrease of 2,219 
men for the week ending February 15. The 
aggregate working force of the 79 firms 
‘reporting in was 49,526, as against a peak 
of 225,000. Thirty-six shops of the asso- 
siation are working on reduced schedules, 
employing 32,649 men on an average of 37 
nours each a week. 


As this is written, a motor body company, 
‘normally employing 5,000 men, and shut 
down for some time, announces it will im- 
‘nediately resume work with a force of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men to fill an order 
‘for Henry Ford for sedan bodies. The 
ixnife is being applied to wage scales. 


The dispute between the Detroit news- 
paper publishers and printers which went 
jo the international arbitration board at 
indianapolis, following appeals by both 
sides from the ruling of local arbiters, is 
still unsettled. The international board, 
which was expected to reach a decision by 
‘February 18, at the latest, announced 
\tself deadlocked on that date. In con- 
sequence the matter will hang fire another 
»0 days, when the board will again come 
‘ogether and appoint a seventh arbitrator 


(0 sit in its councils. 
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UNION 


PAPER &T WINE 
COMPANY 


WE 


DETROIT 


Joseph S. Gagnier has bought out his 
partner and the old firm of Liggett & Gag- 
nier will be known in future as the Gag- 
nier Printing Company, with Mr. Gagnier’s 
son associated with him in the business. 

The concen A the 
building into an office 
will compel the 


Marquette 
building exclusively 
removal of the Everton 
Engraving Company, on April 1, to the 
Kerr building. The removal benefits the 
Everton Company in that the new quar- 
ters have adequate space for a six-camera 
plant, as against four-camera accommoda- 
tions at present. 


Detroit Typothetae 
Office Manager 


Lawrence J. De Ferie 


formerly with 
Company as 


Lawrence J. De Ferie, 
the Detroit Motor Products 
employment manager, has been engaged as 
ofice manager of the Detroit Typothetae- 
Franklin Association, with direct super- 
vision of collections, credits, employment 
and waste paper. 


Pupils taking the Detroit Aderaft Club’s 
advertising course were addressed on the 
23rd by George K. Hebb, of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., on “Art,” Vernon Everton on 
“Principles of Display,” and Walter G. 
Huetter, of the Michigan Electrotype and 
Stereotype Company on “Proper Use of 
Electrotypes.” 


\n instant affirmative comeback has fol- 
lowed the circulation of a questionnaire by 
the Typothetae-Franklin Association as to 
the wisdom of continuing the long price 
list. No sales talk appeared on the 113 
inquiries sent out. The postcard read: 

“Conditions have arisen which require an 
immediate declaration of the attitude of 
Detroit printers on the long price list. 
Please check your desire, afix your signa- 
ture and drop this card in the mail at once. 
Do you want the long price list continued 
in Detroit?” 

In the first return mail were 66 replies 

60 for, 6 against. Since then twenty 
more have been received without one nega- 
tive. The yote is taken as vindication of a 


policy that has been in force in Detroit 
eight years. It is understood the system is 
being inaugurated in Buffalo, Columbus 


and Milwaukee. 

The joke seems on the jokers. Misin- 
formed friends of Vernon Everton, of the 
Everton Engraving Company, have made 
him the target of a super-calendared and 
bond bombardment asking his presence at 
countless father and son meetings. It is a 
baby girl, however. Mary Elizabeth was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Everton on Feb. 6. 

Peter Schotanus, Wayne Colorplate Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of the 


Detroit Photo-Engravers’ Club, succeeding 
C. D. Butterfield. Jack McCloud, of the 


Carter-McCloud Company, is the new vice- 


chairman. 


The Michigan Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion held their quarterly meeting and 
elected officers at Palestine temple on the 
26th. 


February will make May step fast to 
equal it as a moving month: Duncan & 
Ferschneider removed from 94 West. Fort 
street, where they had operated for thirteen 
years, to 222 West Congress street, owing to 


the transfer of the old building to new 
ownership. The Jefferson Printing Com- 


pany has moved from 1042 Cass avenue to 
more commodious quarters in the Ryerson 
building. Anchor Press has opened a model 
plant that fully deserves the adjective, at 
West Grand boulevard and Fort street. 


George Heintzman, missionary of Dexter 


Folder, American Writing Paper and so 
forth, addressed the February dinner meet- 


ing of the Typothetae at the Hotel Cadillac 
on “Mechanical Standardization in the 
Printing Industry.” 

W. Guy Martin, ene secretary of the 
Detroit Typothetae, has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Typothetae. 


( PIERRE TS 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 
crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has the crisp 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 


and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 
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Prince of Wales Picks Up 
Hot Slug 


The issue of the London Times of Jan- 
uary 8th presented a very interesting ar- 
ticle on the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
the London Times plant. That portion of 
interest to our readers is as follows: 

“His Royal Highness showed a great in- 
terest in the typesetting machines. He 
first had a look at an Intertype machine, 
which casts each line on a solid slug, from 
a metal pot containing molten lead, after 
the words are tapped out on the keyboard. 
He wished to pick up a line fresh from 
the machine, but found this too hot to hold, 
and as a compromise inspected more close- 


ly a cold slug offered by the engineer. 
Then came a number of questions as to 


the difference in principle between the 
Intertype and the Monotype. 

“Watching the first machine the Prince 
was able to follow the complete procedure 
required to produce the line of type in 
metal. Monotype operators worked at a 
keyboard in much the same way as their 
fellows who were busy at the bigger and 
more elaborate machine, but had nothing 
more to show than pneumatically perforated 
ribbons of blue paper, similar to, but much 
narrower, than rolls of pianola music. 
The -mystery was solved when the party 
moved on to the casting room, where the 
ribbons were passed through a machine 
which cast the type, producing separate 
characters adjusted in lines. It was ex- 
plained that the type so delivered was 
only once used, and was, therefore, always 
clean cut, a marked improvement being 
obtained in this way over the old hand- 
setting process, which required that the 
same type should be used time after time 
until it became so worn and blurred as to 
be of no further value.” 


National | Blue Boake Out 


The 1921 edition of the National Print- 
ing Trades Blue Book, published by A. F. 
Lewis and Company, 608 South Dearborn 
street, is being distributed. The book con- 
tains the names of all manufacturers of 
printers supplies and local supply houses, 
including paper and machine composition 
concerns. It is invaluable and should be in 
constant use among printers. The informa- 
tion is listed alphabetically, geographically, 
and according to class of supplies handled. 


Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture 
Fills the Space Quickly and Accurately 


Invaluable for large, open forms, such as loose-leaf _ 
and blank-book work, blank pages in forms, | 
blanking out in color and folding box forms, | 
locking small forms on cylinder presses, etc. 
Made in sixty-three handy sizes, from 


A Great [ cesstenee- MAMMOTH wae i 


New Home of C. F. Ander- 
son Company 


The C. F. Anderson Company, manufac- 
turers of Anderson high speed folding ma- 


chines and Anderson bundling press, re- 
cently moved to its own building at 3225 


Calumet avenue, Chicago. Production in 
the new plant has been increased 100 per 
cent to meet the demands for the com- 
pany ’s product. 


Consistent Output of 
Linotypes 


That orders for Linotypes continue to be 
filled with the least possible delay is evi- 
denced by the consistent output of com- 
posing machines from the Linotype factory 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In a recent week fifty-one Linotypes were 
shipped from Brooklyn to printing and 
publishing concerns in various parts of the 
United States. To the Wabash (Ind.) 
Times-Star were shipped two Model 8's; 
to the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, two 
Model 14’s; to the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, one Model 14 and _ five 
Model 8’s; to the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner, two Model 8’s and two Model 
9's: to the Los Angeles Herald, one Model 
9 and four Model 18’s, and to the Los 
Angeles Express, two Model 9’s and _ six 
Model 8's. 


Designs New Cabinet 


C. J. Kanera, general manager of the 
Latham Automatic Registering Company, 
Chicago, has designed a new storage cabi- 
net for patent base and register hook equip- 
ment, which can be moved to any part of 
the plant as the material is needed. 
The cabinet fills a long-felt want among 
commercial printers. 


15X15 to 60x120 picas. 
easy to handle and light in weight. 
Send for prices and list of sizes 


Si Pline Challenge Machinery Co. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. 


Vogel and His Twenty- Six 


Year Lino 


When we learn that a journeyman printe 
has invested more than twenty-five years 0 
service with one company, we naturall 
feel that something unusual has happened 
and when it becomes known to us that ; | 
composing machine has been in continua 
operation in one printing plant for mor 
than a quarter of a century, we appreciaty 
the fact that something worth considerin; 
has taken place. But ‘when we learn tha 
that person and that machine have a yer 
close relationship—that those more tha) 
twenty-five years of service invested by thy 
former have been put in in operating th 
latter, we at once realize that a rare an( 
unusually interesting combination 0 
events has come about. | 

For twenty-six years Ernest Vogel hal 
been operating the same Linotype in thy 
plant of the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger 
Several other and more modern Linotype 
have been installed by that paper in re 
cent years, but Vogel (now and for sem) 
time past the mechanical superintendent o 
that plant) continues to manipulate thy 
keys of the sturdy old “mill” on which hy 
served his apprenticeship. 

Recently there was featured on the fron 
page of the Messenger an illustrated write 
up of Vogel and his Linotype. And in thi 
story was emphasized the point that the at! 
tachment between the two “personalities: 
is just as strong as ever. | 


Quick-Set Enters Third 


i 

Year 

The Quick-Set Compound Company, 0 

which Benjamin Link is president, an 

nounces that it is entering its third year a 

manufacturers of Quick-Set Compound 

The company is proud of the success it ha’ 

had with its product. and the endorsemen 

received from the largest printing plants i i 
the country. 


Obtains Margach Agency 


F. A. Trittipo, manager of the Econom 
Products Company, 66 West Harriso) 
street, has obtained the Chicago agency fo) 
the Margach Metal Feeder. Hawkins ¢ 
Loomis, Champlin Law Printing Compan 
and E. J. Nickerson have equipped thei 
typesetting machines with Margach feeders 


Indestructible, 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
New York, 71 W. 23rd St. 
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Inspiring Confidence and Making Good. 


“We have been using, as you know, a 
special ink for our Kelly and Cylinder 
Presses, and after scouring the country 
| and in many instances paying three 

times the price and not getting near the re- 
sults that your inks have been giving us.” 


| The ink for the Kelly and Cylinder 
Presses as quoted above is our RUTH- 
ERFORD FORTY. We are receiving 
many such letters and feel confident 
that all printers would write the 
same if they would but use our inks. 


wRY THE RUTHERFORD FORTY 


At Forty Cents Per Pound in 25 Pound Lots or More 


W000 
I Ue eee eee 


Mer he Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co. 


Finest Printing and Lithographic Inks 
Bronzing Machines 


119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


120 West Illinois Street 142 North Fourth Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Factories: Rutherford, N. it 


ES Soe ee OD Eee re . . 
re : ™ The Money Saving Service 


THE FUCHS & LANG MEG CO 


LLOYDS APPRAISAL | 


LLOYDS PREDICTION 
“A HAPPY NEW YEAR” | 


Printers are going to make 
good money in 1921 
We want a piece of it! 


~All who love a truth teller 
write us. 


COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BRANCHES; 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, MEMPHIS, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
AND DES MOINES 


Now for a Fresh Start 


ANY believe the change of government will bring about 
considerable improvement in business conditions. If too 
much is expected or not the future will determine. Any- 

way, there is going to be a demand for a lot of printing and we 
are ready to do our full share in giving first-class work at fair 
prices. Continuing to employ experts in all parts of our plant 


and to keep equipment up to the highest standard of efficiency 


is to your advantage if we serve you. 


GA ee ON Ee O Ree Re EE 


| Peterson Linotyping Company 


523-529 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 6280 4:2’bérarrmenTs |~ 


| 
| 
| Say it this way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 
| 
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The latest survey of the Canadian print- 
ing trade to be undertaken is at Hamilton, 
Ont. The work is under the direction of 
J. W. Strong and G. E. Phillips of the 
Uae 


One of the best known figures in the 
printing trade in Ontario passed away at 
his home in Toronto a few days ago in 
the person of Sam Haddon, who for nine 
years had been the financial secretary of 
the Toronto Typographical Union and who, 
for years, practically controlled the organ- 
ization’s political affairs. As a young man 
he worked on several Western Ontario pa- 
pers and for two years was president of the 
Toronto Typographical Union, as well as 
an international officer, having been the 
international delegate to the Trades and 
Labor Congress. He was 63 years of age 
and a man who was held in high esteem 
by the printing fraternity. 


The Nelson Press, Limited, is the latest 
lithographing and printing firm to be or- 
ganized in Toronto. A charter just granted 
also authorizes the company to engage in 
the stationery and paper business. The 
provisional directors are Benjamin Luxen- 
burg, John Richard Huffman and Maxwell 
Aiken. 

Following an illness of over two years’ 
duration, William Thompson died at his 
home in Toronto a few days ago. The 
deceased was president of the firm of 
Thompson & Son, Limited, lithographers, 
Pembroke street. He was one of the oldest 
and best-known lithographers in Canada. 
He was born in Montreal 62 years ago. 

Fred Cowle, who for the past ten years 
has had charge of the job department of 
the MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto, 
has accepted a position as superintendent 
of the Fullerton Publishing Co., in this 
city. The firm will do its own mechanical 
work, the advertising section having been 
put in first. Pressroom equipment will be 
added later. 

Harry West, formerly with Blackalls, To- 
ronto, has gone to Merritton, Ont., as su- 
perintendent of the printing department of 
the Lincoln Paper Mills. He has already 
purchased considerable equipment for his 
department. 


Many friends in the printing trade in 
Toronto and elsewhere will be interested in 
learning that I. R. Knowlton, formerly sec- 
retary of the Toronto Typothetae, is now 
connected with Joseph A. Borden, formerly 
secretary of the U. T. A., who has recently 
taken charge of the service department of 
ae American Writing Paper Company at 
Chicago. 


W. A. Sutherland, secretary of the To- 
ronto Typothetae, attended the meeting of 
the Secretary-Managers’ Association held in 
Nashville, Tenn., on January 24 and 25. 

At a recent meeting of the Toronto 
Typographical Union, the book and job 
scale committee was instructed to negotiate 
with the employers for a new scale of 
wages to replace the present scale which 
expires on May 31. George Murray re- 
signed as recorder and was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Walter H. Williams was 
elected recorder and George Cassidy, vice- 
president, to succeed Mr. Williams. 

A dance signalized the completion of the 
Murray Printing Company’s new six-story 
building on Spadina avenue, Toronto. It 
also marked the twenty-eighth birthday of 
the company. The new building is splen- 
didly equipped throughout with the most 
modern and up-to-date machinery obtain- 
able, with rest rooms and other conven- 
iences for the employes. During the gath- 
ering a handsome portrait in colors of the 
founder of the firm, the late James Murray, 
was presented to Douglas Murray, the 
present head of the concern. Presentations 
were also made to Harry Baird and John 
McMahon, who have been with the firm 
since its inception, 


There were 207 accidents in printing 
shops of Toronto during the past six 
months and a large majority of these were 
due to unguarded machinery. This fact 
was made known at a meeting of the print- 
ing trades class of the Accident Prevention 
Association held in Toronto a few days 
ago when it was decided to recommend 
that all small presses, such as Gordons, 
should be equipped with proper screens 
or guards, 

“I feel so strongly about this organization 
that I would rather cancel my fire insur- 
ance than cancel my membership. I could 
buy another plant but not another organ- 
ization,’ said William J. Eynon, president 
of the United Typothetae of America and 
vice-president of the Federal Bank of Wash- 
ington, in an address before the Toronto 
Typothetae at its last regular meeting. 
Alluding to the fact that some printers 
invest a portion of their money outside of 
their own businesses, he remarked: “Very 
few businesses pay so well. If you make 
twenty per cent on your own business it is 
about as attractive an investment as you 
have a right to expect.” 

The advantage of the Typothetae was 
shown by the fact that whereas two years 
ago the western district of Pennsylvania 
did a business of something over $10,000,- 
000, with a profit of a little over $100.000 
or one and two-tenths per cent, since the 
formation of the Typothetae the printers in 
that district last year made a profit of one 
million dollars, or over 16 per cent for 
those shops which had adopted the cost 
system. Wherever the U. T. A. work has 
been carried on the printers have been 
prosperous. 

Referring to the convention to be held 


in Toronto next October, he said he thought 
it would do the American members much 
good. “You up here know more about, 
affairs in the United States than we in the 
States know about you. A lot of our peo- 
ple have never been to Canada. - This Sel 
going to be a revelation to them.” 

In the international organization there | 
are now over 5,000 plants, Mr. Eynon said. 
He knew of no organization that had spent 
so much on educational work. He pleaded. 
for confidence, co-operation and courage in 
the organization to prevent price cutting. 
“I make a distinction between price cutting 
and price reductions. There are going to 
be some reductions you can make because 
the price of paper has been reduced and you 
will have the opportunity now—probably it. 
will never come again in our industry in. 
our lifetime—of being able to reduce your. 
prices without cutting. We want to estab-| 
lish a price level that will be fair to our. 
selves and to our customers and giye us a| 
profit. If you don’t embrace the oppor-| 
tunity now, I doubt if you will ever have it) 
again.” 

Mr. Eynon said that in Washington print- 
ers had passed the slump and the current 
of business was turning. After stating that 
Washington printers did five million dol- 
lars’ worth of business last year on which 
they made a million dollars, he said: “If 
our business drops to four millions, let us) 
make sure that we make our normal profit’ 
of twenty per cent. I think we are entitled’ 
to twenty per cent on our sales. The risk! 
warrants it.” He mentioned the fact that! 
while in 1918 the average profit of Wash-| 
ington printers was seven and four-tenths 
per cent, those who had the cost system’ 
made twenty per cent. 


The City Clerk’s Department in Toronto, | 
which lets the tenders for city printing, has; 
advised the various departments to expect. 
a fifty per cent increase in the cost of: 
printing and paper this year. The printing’ 
bill for last year reached $50,000. This’ 
year the cost will be $75,000 or more and! 
it is expected that letterheads and other’ 
sundries will add $25,000 to the bill. 
<4 ( 
Western Ontario is now organized into 
a Typothetae of that name, the branch hay-) 
ing been launched at a meeting at Kitch- 
ener held on January 14. ‘| 


Organized to engage in a general print- 
ing and publishing business and_ with 
power to deal in and manufacture books. 
and counter check books, the Western Sales. 
Book Company, Limited, has been granted 
a Dominion charter for the purpose of tak- 
ing over the Winnipeg Sales Book Com- 
pany and the western sales book businesses — 
of the F. N. Burt Company of Toronto and 
the Appleford Counter Check Book Com- 
pany of Hamilton, Ont. The company is 
putting in a modern plant at Winnipeg: 
which will be in operation some time in 
February. It will be in charge of Theo. K.) 
Pickering, formerly of the Appleford Com-| 
pany, who is president and general man- 
ager of the Western company. It is capi 
talized at $350,000. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 

Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, “ 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Main Office and Factory 45 w. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ALL METAL 


Galley Cabinets and Galleys 


‘*MASTER PRINTERS’’ 


Acknowledge it to be the Best 


“QUICK- SET” 


THE COMBINATION COMPOUND 


ANTI-OFFSET, INK SOFTENER 
AND SAFE DRYER 


\ 


AAS 
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A 


qG 
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FOR 


PRINTERS Sm LITHOGRAPHERS 


QUICK SET 
on 30 2 => d 


- OFFSET, INK 


THE UNIVERSAL INK REMEDY 


‘““WHAT IT DOES’”’ 


It makes the ink set quickly It eliminates offset 
It stops ink picking It prevents sheets sticking 
It assures clean printing It works in all colors 


“‘Quick-Set’’ Compound Helps Production 


INS. 
BUC ERROORR EEO OO RAR COREE LE AMAAAAAAAAAAA AAS 


SSNS MLL 


Capacity 200 Galleys. 8%4 x 13 inches. 


Floor space 13! x 46 inches. 
Manufactured by 


QUICK-SET COMPOUND CO. 
Phone Rockwell 790 
3113 W. Roosevelt Road CHIGAGO,; ILL: 
BRANCHES: 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco 


Built for your requirements. Safe and convenient storage. 
ENAMELED BLACK OR OLIVE GREEN 


Illinois Stamping & Mfg. Co. 


Phone Main 3119 542 West Jackson Blvd. 


| M. Goldschmidt & Co. 


| PRINTING PRESS EQUIPMENT 
1 —_—————— FURNISHED AND INSTALLED 
| he NKLIN 
| ( Bought PRINTING 
| GENERATORS _} Sold PRICE LIST 
MOTORS ) Rented ary, 
I Exchanged 
NX JOT a mere ‘‘guide to esti- hn, 
ARMATURES mating’ but a practical , 
| STATORS ( Rend and comprehensive Price List i 
| ROTORS { covering eighty per cent of ig 
| commercial printing. Cn 
HES / 
Hy //J 
COMMUTATORS) Ba \Y The weekly service gives | oe 
COILS - Made es valuable information as a 
| CARBONS \ i] to market changes. 
! The 60-day Guarantee Offer Should Inlerest You 
}1F IT IS SERVICE YOU WANT 
mvE CAN GIVE IT TO YOU 


538 South Clark Street Chicago 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6057 


} 
} 
When you say: “I saw your advertising in B. F. M..” the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 
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CLEVELAND 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Club was held at the club 
rooms February 14. 


The O. S. Hubbell Printing Company, 
648 Huron road, reports February business 
taking on new life. 

The Corday and Gross Company are 
well equipped in their new quarters at 1751 
East 24th street. This firm is now pre- 
pared to do all kinds of job work. 

The Union Paper and Twine Company, 
St. Clair avenue and West Second street, 
is doing a big business throughout Ohio. 
Sales for the first eight weeks of 1921 have 
been big. 


During a recent strike of printers at 
Marietta, Ohio, the Register-Leader and the 
Times combined such forces as could be 


gathered and issued from the Register- 
Leader office a joint paper, called the 


Register-Leader-Times. 

Lank M. Smith, for many years head of 
the Bucyrus, Ohio. Publishing Company, 
owners of the Daily Forum and News- 
Forum, has disposed of his interests and 
retired: Thomas A. Cooper, Allen Markey, 
and others acquired the stock transferred. 

The Taylorite, published by the members 
of the Taylor Mutual Benefit Association of 
William Taylor Sons’ and Company, one of 
Cleveland’s biggest department stores, is a 
model house organ. The typographical ap- 
pearance, illustrations and general make-up 
are splendid. 

The Ohio State Journal has moved into 
its new modern home in Columbus. Gover- 
nor Harry L. Davis started the presses on 
which the first issue of the Journal was 
printed in its new quarters. Robert Wolfe, 
owner, also owns the Columbus Evening 
Dispatch, which has a separate home. 


Reports from Cleveland indicate business 
in the Forest City, while not equal to that 
of ten months ago, is at least brisk enough 
to keep the presses running. The story is 
told of one printer who recently landed a 
job calling for fifty thousand letterheads 
printed on bond paper selling for fifty-seven 
cents a pound. 


The Cleveland Printers’ Club, which has 
been located at 717 Superior avenue, has to 
hunt new quarters because the block in 
which the club was formerly located is be- 
ing torn down to make way for a $10,000,- 
000 home for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and the Cleveland Discount Com- 
pany s new 20-story skyscraper. 
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The annual meeting of the Columbus 
Typothetae was held January 10. Election 
of officers resulted as follows: S. U. Rob- 
inson, Champlin Printing Co., president; 
R. D. Cott, Cott Printing & Index Co., first 
vice-president; H. T. Phillips, Phillips 
Printing Co., second vice-president; Carl 
Crossland, Franklin Printing Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Alvin S. Dunbar, manager. 


Samuel Johnson, the oldest continuous 
employe of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, of 
Cleveland, is now serving his 55th year, 
although he has not actively done any work 
in the composing room for several years. 
He is hale and hearty and is seen about 
the office almost every week. One of his 
“Sobs,” as he calls it, is to look after sick 
members of the paper’s mutual benefit or- 
ganization, 


Ohio newspaper men and printers are 
much interested in The Ohio Newspaper, 
a monthly issued by the department of 
journalism of the Ohio State University, in 
Columbus. The paper is “devoted to the 
interests of newspaper making” and_ its 
affliated interests and is full of live notes 
about publishers and men who have made 
their way from “composing room to edi- 
torial tripod.” 


The mechanical workers of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer which is adding a new build- 
ing to its home erected a decade ago will 
welcome the completion of the structure— 
a duplicate in size of the original six-story 
building. New equipment, including more 
Linotypes, will be added to the Plain Deal- 
ers mechanical outfit when the new struc- 
ture is completed. The steel structure and 
some of the exterior walls are up. When 
the composing room is readjusted the paper 
will have one of the best in the country. 


The Premier Press, which operates in 
East Eighteenth street, is constantly ex- 
panding its service and adding new spe- 
cialists to its corps of writers. Miss Elea- 
nor Farnham, editor of the house organ for 
the H. Black Company, ladies’ garment 
manufacturing concern, is now on the staff 
of the Premier Press. In addition to edit- 
ing the Black house organ, “The Wooltex 
News,” Miss Farnham looks after publicity 
work for the Cleveland Garment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, composed of forty-two 
firms producing $80,000,000 worth of wom- 
en’s apparel annually. 


Construction work on the new $1,000,000 
building being erected by the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, facing the Mall site, on 
the Lake Erie front, is being pushed with 
great rapidity. This plant is the largest of 
its kind in Cleveland and will be equipped 
with every known facility for handling big 


jobs. The building will house all the pub- 
lications—press equipment and _ editorial 
offices of the Penton publications, con- 


ducted by John A. Penton. The Penton 


MAKE-UP SERVICE 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 CAXTON BuiLDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Do us a favor—tell the advertiser you saw 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 
Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. 


Press Company, as well as the Penton Pub. 
lishing Company, of which Mr. Penton js 
president, and all the publications thereof 
have outgrown their quarters in the Penton 
building, East Twelfth and Chestnut 
streets. The publications include The 
Foundry, Marine Review and Iron Trade 
Review—all authorities in their respective 
lines. J. R. Dawley is president of the 
Penton Press Company. 


Professor Eldon L. Usry, of the indus. 
trial department of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Paul C. Carty, foreman of the 
office of the University Press, have been 
telling Ohio employing printers how to get 
more printers. Professor Usry says the 
public schools and technical schools are 
doing good work in training young printers, 
as is the Smith-Hughes law. He suggests 
the extension of this effort as one of the 
best ways of beginning the instruction of 
all around printers, explaining that “learn- 
ing the job” generally results in making a 
“specialist” out of a boy. Mr. Carty is an 
experienced printer and instructor in the 
Columbus, Ohio, Trades School. He says 
he knows of a dozen good printers in Co- 
lumbus, the direct result of training they 
got in trade schools. He says the “manual 
training method” means little to the com- 
posing room, but the training in technical 
schools by real craftsmen is effective. 


Louis Rasch, chief of the correction bank 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, had a dual 
celebration, or anniversary, February 15, 
when he was 62 years of age. He then 
started on his thirty-seventh year as an 
employe of the P. D. composing room. 

“And I’m good for 36 years more,” Louis 
said. “Why should I retire? 


I feel just as | 


good as I ever did except for a tinge of | 


rheumatism.” 

Asked what he would do if he had his 
life to live over, he replied: 

“T'd be a printer. 
than work, and every day has been inter- 
esting.” 


It’s been more fun | 


Louis was office boy for the late Edwin | 


Cowles,- editor of the Cleveland Leader, 
when James Garfield, afterwards president. 
was a plain congressman. One day Louis 
went to a hotel to get a grip belonging to 
Garfield, who tipped the boy a quarter. 

“What did you give that boy a quarter 
for, Jim?” growled Cowles. “Don’t you 
know I pay him a salary for his work?” - 

Mr. Rasch has helped the P. D. develop 
from a four-page hand-set daily, with a cir- 
culation of 3,000, run off on an old four- 
cylinder press to the present modernly 
printed paper. 

“In common with all other printers, I 
trembled when the first typesetting ma- 
chines were used,” said he. “We all 
thought we were going to lose our jobs, 
and we breathed sighs of relief when the 
first machines failed. We were all wrong. 


Eventually the Linotype proved its worth | 


and we did not lose our jobs. I never 


learned to operate a machine, although it 
has made possible the modern metropolitan 
daily newspaper.” 


SPACING MATERIAL 


CLEVELAND 


his ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly. 


BEN 


N. Y. Starts Drive for Apprentices 
Continued from page 35 


the many advantages of the printing trade, for it is cer- 
tainly on a higher plane than ever before and if we can 
convince the fathers of New York to this effect I do not 
believe that we shall have any trouble in filling all the 
classes to capacity. 

“The Board of Education has assured us that when this 
is done the city will be more than glad to employ addi- 
tional instructors, and if necessary establish additional 


classes.’ 

In addition to the classes mentioned above there is also 
a school for composition operated by the united support 
_ of the union and employing printers and the Hudson 
Guild, where union apprentices are given training. 


Call Harrison 3411 for 


RULING AND BINDING 


FOR THE TRADE 


Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Perforating Round and Slot 
Blank Books 


Special Indexes 


Numbering 


Punching 
Gold Stamping 


Crimping 


Eyeleting 


Loose Leaf Card Cases 
Flexible Leather Work 


Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 
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Bonds 
Flats 
Ledgers 


Document Manila 
Envelope Manila 
Blotting Papers 
Envelopes 

Cut Cards 

Ruled Headings 
Shipping Tags 


Typewriter Papers 
Book Papers 


Cover Papers 
Bristols 
Cardboards 


Tablet Cements. ete. 


Twines 


|| Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company 

535-539 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


Private Exchange All Departments—Wabash 2630 


FRANKLIN 
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Worrying 


about your 
Composing 
room labor 
problems! 


Send your copy 
to us for com- 
plete Composi- 
tion and Makeup 


Complete organization 
and equipment — day 
and night service. 


STANDARD TYPESETTING 
COMPANY 


701-703 South La Salle Street 
Telephones: Harrison 3570-3571-3572 


CHICAGO 


The Standard Sets the Best Type in Chicago 


Do us a favor—tell the advertiser you saw his ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly. 


70 BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


inotype 
udlow 
Composition 


Linotype and Ludlow 
Machines, backed by 
a completely equipped 
Makeup Department 
at your service Day or 


Night. 


We are members of the 
Franklin Typothetae 
and: The trade, Gom- 
position Association, 
of Chicago. 


Automobile deliveries 
to all parts of the city. 


Mathews 


Typesetting Company 


Harrison 4086 - Harrison 2083 


626 Federal St. Chicago 


St. Louis Convention Prepares Fight 
On Short Week 


Continued from page 24 


lapsed into the old ways. The situation has improved 
lately, however, and we are getting better results.” 

George B. Gannett, secretary, said the men were “quite 
cocky” during the war period and that discipline was lax. 
“Efficiency at best in a print shop is about 78 per cent,” 
he said. “We are at present getting only six chargeable 
hours out of the eight-hour day. The other two hours are 
wasted in the natural order of things, but chiefly by the 
workmen. Theoretically, they wash up on their own time, 
but literally they do not and they are responsible for a 
good deal of wasted effort. Conditions are improving 
and we hope soon to get back to a normal basis.” 

When informed of the charge that there had been lax 
discipline and inefhciency, Charles Hertenstein, president 
of Local No. 8 of St. Louis, International Typographical 
Union, said: “The charge is too ridiculous to merit con- 
sideration. The employers are very cocky now. They 
have raised a lot of money, are making a lot of threats, 
and are talking war. It is all propaganda to bias the 
public and camouflage to divert attention from the juicy 
prices they are getting for printing. We are not talking 
war and do not want to fight, but we are not going to 
side-step any assaults, be sure of that. We will show at 
the proper time that their claims that the 44-hour week 
would increase printing prices 20 per cent are false. 
There has been no decline in efficiency and they cannot 
prove it.” 


The Namaskatt Press, Inc., Middleboro, Mass., has 
been incorporated with capital of $15,000. 


Give it the once-over 


It is worth your time to ex- 
amine samples of this new 
favorite which has become so 
popular for inexpensive, yet 
impressive letterheads and en- 
velopes. 


MIDLAND COLD PRESSED is its 
name. It comes in laid and 
wove—a snowy white—and 
sells for less than most letter- 
head papers. 


Just pick up the receiver say ‘MAIN 
142”, and we'll hasten to send samples 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
322 W. Washington St. Chicago 


MIDLAND 
BRANDS 


The manufacturer appreciates your telling him you saw his ad. 
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c Available 


Our large and complete stock of 
Glazed and Unglazed 


Bantam 
Manifold 


714 pound 
WHITE, BLUE, GOLDEN ROD, GREEN, 
CHERRY and CANARY 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


Intelligent 
Typesetting 
for Printers 


You'll Appreciate 


S-K-H Service 
oe 10 pound 


In WHITE only 
Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


Nothing better for Manifold purposes 


Ledger Index 
Bristol 


251% x 30)/4—110, 140, 170 and 220 


WHITE, BLUE, BUFF, SALMON, GREEN, 
CHERRY, CANARY and FAWN 


Sento h PRINTING PLATES 


Superfine Index 
| Bristol 
ee AN ad ROINI ZS | 2514.x 80144—110, 140, 170 and 220 
ZINC ETCHINGS WHITE, BLUE, SALMON, BUFF, GREEN, 


CHERRY, CANARY and FAWN 
MOLOR PLATES 


BRISTOLS FOR ALL DEMANDS 


Personal 
Service Idea 


MESSINGER 
PAPER COMPANY 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 180-182-184 West Randolph Street 
605 South Clark Street, Chicago Piacon aor Telephone Main 2120 Hal GAG © 


Please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


THE BEST EQUIPPED PLANT IN CHICAGO FOR 
2: CATALOG COMPOSITION AND MAKEUP =: 


The 


Englewood Typesetting 
Company 
536 W. Sixty-third Street 


CHICAGO 


Phone Wentworth 3102 
STARR M. MINER, Manager 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


The 
Empire Typesetting 


U. T. A. Brings Profit to Pittsburgh 


(ae of the most remarkable examples of the results of 
organization work was revealed in the survey of the 
printing industry at Pittsburgh just finished. The figures 
cover a resurvey of 118 commercial printing plants, 
remaining in business out of 127 surveyed in 1919. 


The annual business had increased from $4,034,593 in 
sales to $7,976,085—nearly double the former figure, 


The year’s profits had increased from $107,013 or 
2.7% of the cost in 1919 to $1,068,792 or 15.5% of the 
cost during 1920. 

These results show conclusively what can be accom- 
plished by such productive organization work as that 
which the U. T. A. is doing. The results shown above 
are largely the effect of operating with the Standard Cost 
System, the U. T. A. Standard Price List (Typothetae 
Standard Guide) and of carrying on many of the other 
activities in the U. T. A. program. 


Comparison of commercial plants surveyed in 1919 | 


that are still in business and covered in this new survey, 


122 
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Commercial plants only: 124 118 
Company | 1919 1921 
Mechanical investment....... $2,642,415 
730 N. Franklin Street Mechanical payroll..........$1,056,365 2,056,581 | 
CHICAGO Overhead’ expense. <2. 7.3... 1,405,367 2,138,844 | 
Temporary Phone superior 64k Material? used 34... eae oe 1,465,848 2,711,868 
HAROLD A. STIGNER, Manager LOtalscost.ce ashame ie eae $3,927,580 $6,907,293 
TotalieSal essa aa een eee 4,034,593 7,976,085 . 
AT BOTH ENDS OF THE PRINTING CENTER PROT acer ote ee ae $ L0Z013 $1,068,792 
Percentage of profit on cost... 2.7% 15.5% 
Wen TM TM To Tm CT TMT To co oo ee | 
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More Babeocks in Use 
than Any Other Single Make of 
Cylinder Press 


The Babcock Line is a complete line—including 
the Optimus [Two-Revolution in all needful 
sizes of 4-Roller, 3-Roller and 2-Roller Presses 
—four typesofOne-Revolution Pressesinmany 
sizes—and the Babcock Automatic Piling 
Cutter and Creaser Presses 


On 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Western General Sales Agents Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Dallas Kansas City Saint Louis Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


the BABCOCK OPTIMUs 


Here is a sure way to get more production for the running time of cylinder : 
presses. No more hand lifting of printed sheets from the delivery table. The 
press automatically delivers and jogs the printed sheets ona platform. When 
the job is off or the platform is loaded to capacity, it is lowered to the floor, 
where any type of lift-truck may pick up the platform and its stack of sheets, 
and roll away. You must do something to check the rising cost of printing. 
This is one certain way. The Extended Delivery and Pile Table may be added 
to any 4-roller Optimus made since and including Serial 
No. 2869, and some of older type 
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Only the wide awake read trade papers. 


A Profit Producing Jor Economical 
Bond Paper Business Stationery 


IKES and dislikes are sometimes and clean, the formation even and the 
_4 hard to account for, but there’s no — quality uniform. An exceptional paper 
aystery about the liking of printers  forattractive and economical Letterheads, 
ad lithographers for Manifest Bond.  Billheads, Statements, Interdepartmental 
hey like it and buy it because it is Correspondence and miscellaneous 
quality sheet at a quantity price—a __ business forms. 

aper on which attractive printing Made in bright, clean white and a 
tices can be quoted without endanger- variety of attractive colors. The nearest 
ig either the printer’s profits or his _ of the distributors listed below can fill 
‘anding with his customers. your orders promptly, from stock. 


et Co 2 
Manifest Bond contains a sufficient Wa —~N A new Sample Book, now on the 
lercentage of rags to give strength press, will be mailed on request, 
aid crackle, the colors are clear as soon as ready. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MEA ING sie bi N De Sei R UB. T-OiRS 
ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Co. PHILADELPH1A—J. L. N. Smythe Co. (Export) 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. PirTsBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
Boston—Proctor Paper Co. PorTLAND, OrE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. RicHMoNp—Virginia Paper Co. 
Lonpon, Enc.—W. C. Powers Co., Ltd. (Export) Sr. Lovis—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
ee blake, Mothte & Towne SAN FrRancisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
eee mies; ee upronn Co. SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIs—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New Yorx—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Harper Paper Co. Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 
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MANIFEST BOND 


1s made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 
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OUR PAPERS REQUIRE NO EXPLANATIONS 


“NOTE THE TEAR AS WELL AS THE TEST” 


EACH GRADE IS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
foe USER TOBE THe JUDGE 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


SUPERIOR: TY ROGRAT iio 


IN EVERY PRINTING PLANT 
gq INOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY distinguishes 


much important work issued recently by great 


printing establishments. More gratifying still is 


the excellent product from smaller print-shops 


throughout the country since the introduction of the system. 


It was produced for this purpose: to enhance the productive 
quality of every book and job office, large or small. The noted 
master printer who created and developed it for the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company embodied in it all that has made his 
own establishment famous and successful. Linotype T ypogra- 
phy, which is applicable to any Linotype just as it stands any- 
where, equips the shop with completely systematic material 
for composition of quality hitherto claimed as the exclusive 
property of hand composition. This standard is attainable with 


all the economies of keyboard operation and slug makeup. 


TYPG@RA\PHY 


This announcement is entirely Linotype- Cheltenham matrices Nos. 776, 77614, 
composed. The face is Cheltenham Old and 777, with matrix slide No. 1338b. 
Style. The initial letter is of the Chel- There are many superb specimen sheets of 
tenham Linotype Typography series of | Linotype Typography faces and related 
ornament. The border is made up of ornament. They will be sent on request. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 
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On to Chicago!!! 


“On to Chicago” has been taken as the slogan of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen which is promoting the Graphic Arts Exhibit to be held in Chicago the last week in 


And “On to Chicago” it should be 


Every employing printer in the country should make plans at once to attend this exhibition. 
The attendance of master printers should be the largest ever. 

Every machinery manufacturer and supplyman of any importance in the industry will have 
exhibits—many of them showing the actual operation of their product. Just to see the most 
improved machinery, the most efficient methods, the best ways of producing better printing— 
this in itself will be a liberal education in the art of printing. | 

The advantage of such an exhibit as the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition comes from the 
fact that it is possible to see in one or two days what it would otherwise take a year to see if 
the home plant or office of each exhibitor were to be visited. It also enables one to compare 
and test the claims of rival manufacturers. 

Make “On to Chicago” your slogan for July 23rd. The Coliseum will assume the aspect 
of a printing laboratory on that day and you'll want to be on hand to see the tests and experi- 
ments made. 


“On to Chicago” by all means. 
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Make Sure the Sails are Strong Enough 


—Drawn for Ben Franklin Monthly by McGuire. 


“No 44-Hour Week,’ Say Employers 


Nation- wide Conferences Show Owners Will Fight 
Union Demands to Last Ditch. Public to Be Arbiter 


ESS than a month away——May 1—will it bring the 
44-hour week or is the old order to remain? 
Employers say the 44-hour week is not to be. 
Labor leaders say it must be. May | will have 

‘to answer for itself. In the meantime, both sides are 

-girding themselves for what promises to be one of the 

‘greatest economic struggles in the history of the printing 

trade. 

/ On the employers’ side the culmination of months of 

-preparation came March 30, when representatives of 

5,034 commercial plants from all sections of the country 

met in Cincinnati to form the Forty-Eight Hour League 

vof America—a national organization of employing print- 

‘ers operating both closed and open shops. A similar 

‘organization of Pacific Coast employers was formed in 

‘Fresno, California, almost a month previous. On March 

(24 employers of Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, an- 

‘nounced that the “American Plan” of employment would 

be put into effect when the present agreement with the 

‘unions expires. This means that the “open shop” will 

prevail in all printing plants of the two cities. These 

moves are indicative of the attitude employers throughout 
the country are taking. Local, state and national organ- 
izations of master printers have met innumerable times 
within the period since last September and April 1. The 

‘consensus of all these meetings has been that to meet 

demands of the unions at this time means business suicide. 

__ “Production cannot be cut through shorter hours and 

demand must not be lessened through increased prices,” 

say employers. “Therefore, we cannot agree to the 44- 

hour week.” — 

These two factors—less production and increased cost 
_—are responsible for the united front with which em- 
iployers are facing union labor. 

One result is already apparent. The open shop move- 
‘ment is gaining increased strength all over the United 
‘States and Canada. In those cities where it has been 
agreed to cut the work week four hours, employers are 
irestive and many are resigning from the employers’ asso- 
ciations so that they will not have to live up to the agree- 
ment signed by those bodies. There is nothing to prevent 
these members from withdrawing from the organizations, 
for, as E. A. Hendrick of the employers’ association of 
New York City recently said of the situation in that city: 
“The members of the Printers’ League will live up to 
the terms of the contract with Big Six and the other 
unions, but there is no 
way in which any firm can 
be kept in the League 


i} 


/ 
: By J. N. CLIFFORD 
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Meanwhile, the unions are not inactive. “Defense 
Funds” are being raised in practically all cities whether 
the issue affects that community or not. State and dis- 
trict conferences of labor men have stated the position of 
labor as that of an organization pledged to “fight to a 
finish” for the 44-hour week. 


From the attitude of both sides it would seem that May 
1 will usher in an interesting period to the onlooker and 
a serious one to the printing trade. However, the print- 
ing trade has reached that degree of importance where 
there can be no disinterested onlookers, for the public 
will be vitally affected by the decision reached. The 
unions in the printing trade have long been leaders in 
the labor world and the success or failure of their de- 
mands will be felt in the labor problems of every other 
industry dealing with organized labor. This is over and 
above the direct result of increased prices which will 
follow should the short week be granted. 


Just what this increase in cost of printing will be has 
been worked out by various statisticians. The increase 
in the wage scale of Atlanta, Georgia, compositors alone 
has been determined as $73,216 a year. Using the same 
method of computation, we find the increase in the me- 
chanical payroll of Chicago compositors would amount 
to $2,762,500 a year. An amount almost as large would 
be added through the increase in the scale of pressmen, 
binderymen and women and others employed in the 
trade. To pass this amount on to the public when the 
trend of prices is downward is impossible. The plants 
themselves cannot stand it. The answer is a fight for life 
on the part of plant owners.’ 


Aside from the direct increase in wages which would 
result from the grant of 48 hours’ pay for 44 hours of 
work, there enters another element in the cost of produc- 
tion—the relation of the number of hours worked to 
those hours which are nonproductive. This has been 
worked out by W. R. Colton, director Department of Re- 
search, U. T. A., as increasing hour costs 10.54 per cent. 


Can the industry stand this 10.54 per cent increase 
together with an increase in wages equal to approxi- 
mately 9.2 per cent or a total of almost 20 per cent in 
the cost of production? Can your plant stand it? Other 
employers say no and that no also stands as their answer 
to the request for a 44-hour week. 
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Country Acts On The 44-Hour Week 


Chronological Survey of Situation Shows Cities 
Unitedly Opposed to Reduction in Working Hours 


September 15.—United Typothetae of 
America, meeting in St. Louis, passes reso- 
lution as follows: 


Whereas, There has been misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding as to the posi- 
tion of the United Typothetae of America 
upon the question of granting a forty-four 
hour week May 1, 1921; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the United Typothetae of 
America in convention assembled restate 
unequivocally its disapproval of any reduc- 
tion in the present working hours, and rec- 
ommends to its members that they resist 
any attempt to enforce such a reduction 
except where such reduction has already 
been agreed to by contract. 


November 8-9.—One hundred fifty print- 
ers in Seventh District Typothetae, meeting 
in Springfield, Ohio, pledge district to re- 
sist any effort to enforce 44-hour week. 


November 12-13.—Central Western Con- 
ference of Photo-Engravers, in Chicago, 
adopts following resolution: 

Whereas, The adoption of the 44-hour 
week in our industry was largely predicated 
on the adoption of the shorter work week 
on May 1, 1921, by the printing trades gen- 
erally, 

Be it Resolved, That in case the 44-hour 
week be not generally adopted by the print- 
ing trades on May 1, 1921, our representa- 
tives on the Joint Industrial Council be in- 
structed to reopen the matter of the length 
of the work week. 

November 18-19.—Lithographers’ Co-op- 
erative Association, meeting in Chicago, 
after discussing demands of Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, passes resolution 
censuring labor leaders and opposing at- 
tempts to institute shorter work week. 

November 29.—Southeastern Typothetae 
Federation, assembled in convention in At- 
lanta, adopts following resolution: 

Resolved, That we, the Southeastern Ty- 
pothetae Federation, in convention assem- 
bled, unalterably oppose the demand for 
shorter hours, maintaining that there is no 
reason for such demand, from the stand- 
point either of over-production or surplus 
help. 

Resolved Further, That we unqualifiedly 
indorse the resolution adopted by the 
United Typothetae of America in conven- 
tion at New York, condemning in emphatic 
terms the attempt to curtail production. 

December 9.—Meeting in New Orleans, 
attended by 95 per cent of closed shop 
owners in city, appoints committee to treat 
with New Orleans Printing Pressmen’s 
Union to formulate a contract which will 
not include 44-hour week. a 

December 10.—Employing printers of 
Memphis, Tenn., meet to take action on 
resolution passed in Atlanta on November 
29. Committee appointed to present reso- 
lution to Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
in endeavor to show business men desir- 
ability of acquainting buying public with 
reasons why Memphis printers support reso- 
lution in opposition to 44-hour week. 

December 11.—Conference of 700 New 
England master printers in Boston adopts 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That we, the employing print- 
ers of New England, in conference assem- 
bled this eleventh day of December, 1920, 
state unequivocally our disapproval of any 


reduction in the present working hours, and 
recommend that all printers in New Eng- 
land resist any attempt to enforce such a 
reduction except where such reduction has 
already been agreed to by contract. 


December 13.—International Printing 
Joint Council meets in Atlanta for discus- 
sion of labor problems, including 44-hour 
week. ; 


December 17.—Connecticut printers, 
meeting in New Haven, pass resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we, the employing printers 
of Connecticut in conference assembled this 
17th day of December, 1920, state unequi- 
vocally our disapproval of any reduction in 
the present working hours and recommend 
that all printers of New England resist any 
attempt to enforce such a reduction except 
where such a reduction has already been 
agreed to by contract. 


December 21.—Fargo-Moorhead, N. D. 
Typothetae adopts following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Fargo-Moorhead Ty- 
pothetae records its protest against the un- 
reasonable demand for a forty-four hour 
week in our industry and hereby pledge 
ourselves to resist by all honorable means 
to the limit of our ability and resources any 
reduction in the hours of the standard work- 
ing week, 

January 4.—Fox River Valley Typothe- 
tae, meeting in Green Bay, Wis., adopts 
resolution opposing 44-hour week. 


January 6.—Employing printers from St. 
Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
meeting in Kansas City, unanimously adopt 
resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the employing print- 
ers in this Conference assembled state un- 
equivocally our disapproval of any reduc- 
tion in working hours or production and 
recommend that no contracts be made in 
any branch of our industry beyond April 
30, 1921, the date set for the inauguration 
of the forty-four hour week, that may tend 
to reduce the weekly working hours, and 
that every honorable means be adopted to 
relieve our industry from a shortening of 
the hours of work or a reducing of pro- 
duction. 


January 19.—At a special meeting of the 
Typothetae of Rhode Island resolution is 
passed condemning shorter working week. 

February 4.— Representatives of 1,215 
plants in Central West pass resolution at 
St. Louis conference as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the 1,215 employing 
printers in convention assembled, unalter- 
ably and unequivocally pledge ourselves not 
to accede to the demand for a forty-four 
hour week at any time; and further that 
we pledge ourselves not to make any local 
or individual contracts with any employe 
or group of employes on a basis of less than 
forty-eight working hours per week. 

February 4.— Baltimore Typographical 
union sends notice to employers that after 
May 1 wages will be increased $10 a week 
and hours reduced from 48 to 44.  Balti- 
more City Printing & Binding Company 
cuts wages of employes 20 per cent. Em- 
ployes refuse to accept cut. 

February 5.—G. P. Nichols, chairman 
Baltimore Typographical Union scale com- 
mitte declares 42 concerns have signified 
intention of granting $10 increase and 44- 
hour week. 
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February 7.—St.. Joseph, Mo., master | 
printers issue statement endorsing steps. 
taken at St. Louis for prevention of 44. 
hour week. 


February 8.—Master printers of Central. 
Illinois agree in meeting at Bloomington to 
accept under no conditions the proposal 
for a 44-hour week in the job printing 
industry. 


February 9.—Employing printers of Texas _ 
confer at Dallas and pass resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That we invite the co-operation 
of the employing printers and publishers of 
every section of the United States, in for- | 
mulating plans and methods for resisting 
any further restrictions of production or in- 
crease of costs thereof, and to this end we, 
pledge ourselves to support such plans and 
methods when agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the ‘printing 
interests of the country; and be it further 

Resolved, That we specifically, unalter- 
ably, and unequivocally declare that we will 
oppose the adoption of the forty-four hour 
work week in the printing trades. | 


February 10.—Springfield, Mass., employ- 
ing printers pass resolution stating disap- 
proval of any reduction in working hours, 
calling on New England to resist any at-| 
tempt to enforce such a reduction except 
where contracts allowing reduction have 
already been made. | 


February 12.—Rock Island, Ill., employ- 
ers refuse to accept any proposition other, 
than one now in force with Tri-City Typo- 
graphical Union No. 107. Unions ask for 
increase of $5.60 for a 44-hour week. 


February 12.—Delegates representing em- 
ployes in 45 unions in Ohio meet in: Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where demand for 44-hour week 
is reaffirmed, threatening to quit work May 
1 unless demand is granted. 

February 14.— Chicago Typographical | 
Union No. 16 votes to raise defense fund, 
of $100,000 by levying an additional 5 per 
cent on salaries, this fund to be used for 
44-hour week controversy. 

February 14.—Charlotte, N. C., master| 
printers agree to oppose 44-hour plan, de- 
claring it will add 24 per cent to cost of| 
production. Employes of city out of accord, 
with International union officials and do not; 
want to press demand for short week at! 
this time. 

February 14—Employing printers of 
southern Michigan and northern Indiana, 
meeting in Warsaw, Ind., resolve to “resist. 
to the limit any reduction in the present 
work week.” ; 

February 15.—Terre Haute Typographi- 
cal Union No. 76 threatens to strike May 1 
to enforce short week and _ start raising) 
strike fund. | 

February 16.—Mt. Carmel and Shamokin, 
Pa., employers grant increase in wages and 
agree to 44-hour week starting May l. — 

February 17.—Printers’ League section, 
of New York Employing Printers’ Associa~ 
tion passes resolution calling on unions to 
permit decrease in wages April 1. 

February 21—Fort Wayne, Ind., Typoth- 
etae reaffirms resolution passed at Warsaw,’ 
Ind., February 14, opposing 44-hour week. 

February 22.—State printers of Michigan 
meet in Kalamazoo to formulate plans for, 
fight against 44-hour week. 

Continued on page 73 ; 
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| a before in the history of the printing industry 
has any issue attracted as much public interest as the 
44-hour week. This is evidenced by the amount of space 
daily papers of the country are allotting this problem— 
a few of the thousands of headlines appearing in the 
press being reproduced above. 
here are two reasons for this interest. The first is 
_ the fact that the problem has been removed from that 
_ of one affecting a minor industry, of little interest to the 
business life Mi the nation, to one affecting an industry 
of vital importance to American life. This has the 
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printing industry come to assume a position of unpar- 
alleled importance in the business world. 

The second reason is that because of the size and im- 
portance of the printing industry its labor problems are 
the problems of every industry. ‘Business men and manu- 
facturers in every line are following with interest the 
action of master printers because the printing industry 
has become a leading industry. The success of either 
side in the present 44-hour week controversy will have a 
direct bearing on the number of hours men in other 
fields are to work. 


Service The Printing Buyer Wants 


A Brass-Tack Full-of- Facts Story on Salesmanship in The 
Printing Industry, Illustrated With Some Real Service Helps 


By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author of ‘Effective House Organs,”” Formerly Editor Advertising and Selling, Postage, Ete. 


OR nearly seventeen years I have been keeping 
a file of actual facts in regard to the purchase of 
printing, ranging from purchases made of the 
single-press shop to the mighty lithograph presses 
reverberating along the shores of the East River, within 
the shadows of the Brooklyn bridge. Out of a large num- 
ber of these experiences I have gathered a number of 
examples which are excellent 
rules of procedure for sellers of 
printing today, I believe. 

“Give service and price will 
take care of itself,” you have 
heard times without number. 
Yet all too many printers and 
printing salesmen I have found 
somehow believe that in order to 
give service, they must write 
copy. 

“Just what service does the 
average buyer of printing want?” 
Let’s ask ourselves that question 
as a Starter. 

It will be hard to answer, but 
here are some practical happen- 
ings which will serve as basis of 
fact: 


ice 


trates. 


How One Salesman Serves 


One fairly large shop is kept 
busy by one salesman who is a 
service man. He has a large 
number of accounts, but so far 
as I know he has never written a line of “copy” for any 
one of those accounts. 

“What service does Parsons render?” was the query I 
put to a large number of his clients. Here are some of 
the replies: 

“We needed a special set of samples of the goods of 
some of our competitors. We could have secured them 
doubtless in the open market ourselves but we preferred 
not to do so. There was nothing ethical involved in the 
matter. We had heard that some of our competitors 
were infringing some of our patents, to be exact. Our 
needs were outlined to Parsons. He asked no questions, 
but in the course of a week or so he brought to our plant 
a complete set of what we wanted. In due course we 
received the bill for the cost of these purchases. Par- 
sons made no charge for his service. Parsons’ company 
gets practically all of our printing orders.” 

I went to another firm, one which had its own copy 
department and a small army of advertising people. 

“How do you use Parsons’ service, or how does he 
serve you?” 

The manager of the department replied: ‘“‘Well, it is 
hard to explain how Parsons does serve us. So far as I 
can recall, now that you bring it up, he has not produced 
copy for us, he is not an idea man, he does not bring us 
dummies or ideas, he just serves. By that I mean he 
counts himself on our payroll. Last week we wanted a 
special-built display rack to show to a bunch of salesmen 
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In this article Mr. Ramsay 
makes the point that ‘‘Sery- 
is not always copy 
writing. The salesman with 
no ability at all along this 
line can “‘serve”’ 
dred different ways---a few 
of which Mr. Ramsay illus- 
Read what Mr. 
Ramsay has to say and 
you ll find some valuable 
ideas for YOUR own use. 


— The Editor 


who were going to be here for a week’s convention. It 
was something we had thought of, planned, but over- 
looked actually ordering. We could spare none of our 
force. All were busy up to the gunwales with work, 
Parsons stepped in, caught the sleeper for New York and 
in two days returned with the display rack, complete 
unto the last detail, varnished and with specimens of 


our product reposine in the 
rack.” 

“But you paid for that?” was 
my query. 


“Yes,” replied the manager, 
“we paid for the trip to New 
York just as we would have paid 
for the trip of one of our own 
men. We paid the fixture man’s 
bill for the rack, but Parsons 
was so well acquainted with our 
needs that he took entire charge 
of the manufacture of that dis- 
play rack and he brought it 
through to the convention on 
time and completed. We were 
not billed for his time, which 
amounted to more than two days. 
We just naturally send Parsons’ 
company our orders for print- 


Snipa) 
ing. 


Where Taking a Chance 
Takes the Order 


In a big eastern city a certain 
printing plant is working overtime right now as this is 
written (when not all plants are doing the same). Five 
years ago that shop was ready for the receivers’ hands. 
Leaving aside the rush work all printers have had for 
the past year or two, I dug deeply into their record of 
business-getting. I find this record compares quite favor- 
ably with that of the company represented by Parsons. 
One man—we will call him Hahn—gets all their business. 

Now, Hahn, I find, gets his business entirely on ideas 
submitted in practically complete form. One instance 
of how he works will be helpful. 

Along about October Ist, he called on one of the large 
eastern manufacturers with, let’s call it a calendar, for 
that is near enough to be accurate. It was a finished 
working drawing. It carried the A—— Manufacturing 
Company’s name, address, trademark, listed their brands, 
was in fact all ready for the plates to be made. Hahn 
had made this entirely on his own responsibility, the 
Company had no idea he was doing it. 

He dropped into the advertising offices of the A 
Company and showed his idea. It was rejected. “Looks 
good,” he told me the advertising man said to him, “but 
it so happens that it conflicts with something else already 
ordered and ready for delivery in a few days?” 

“Is the idea the same?” 

Being assured it was not, Hahn was not downhearted. 
He did not file the costly drawing in the morgue or hold 
it for another season—for it was strictly a seasonal ap- 
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peal and that is why I chose the word calendar to rep- 
resent it—he simply got on the train, went to the B—— 
Manufacturing Company, a firm in the same field, and 
without changing a word, but frankly telling the B 
Company the facts, that he (Hahn) conceived the idea, 
worked it up on a gamble, showed it, was rejected and 
now he offered it to the B Company. Less than a 
real salesman would have bungled it here. He would 
have made the B——- Company feel they were second 
choice. But Hahn is a service salesman. He made B—— 
Company feel that the fact the drawing he showed was 
in the name of the A Company was a shrewd piece 
of flattery to B Company. To make a long story 
short, Hahn got the order, and out of that opening got 
months of printing work from the B—— Company. 


And Still Another Way of Serving 


Hahn is diametrically opposed to Parsons in his plan, 
you see. One submits ideas, the other serves without any 
tangible idea. One gambles on drawings, the other on 
his own judgment—the display rack, for example, might 
not have pleased. 

Let’s take still another type of a successful printing 
salesman. He writes copy. He keeps a large mid-west- 
ern plant busy, and he does it almost entirely on copy- 
writing. He specializes on titles. Have you ever thought 
of the fact that the title to a book, house organ, or envel- 
ope enclosure is a large part of the copy? The title 
gives the key to the rest of the copy, like the headline of 
an ad. More than that, if the title is not good there is 
little chance of selling the material to the advertiser and 
less of selling the piece to the recipient. 

This salesman we will call Wheelmark. Wheelmark 
keeps a big plant humming. He is practically the only 
salesman. Of course the plant gets a lot of regular 
printing, but he is the one who serves. Now, he works 
on a different basis yet than Hahn. The Wheelmark 
house has an art department and they submit sketches, 
they have copy-writers and they come near the 100 per 
cent mark as to serving, but the point of contact in young 
Wheelmark’s case is his deucedly clever knack of titling. 
He has the guy who titled the nobility of the old countries 
gasping for breath when it comes to titles. 

You tell him the story you want to get across, and 
almost on the spot he will work out, evolve or produce a 
title that will fill the bill. 

Now, when I say “clever” let me digress to say I do 
not mean so clever that the cleverness is remembered 
long after the buying impulse is forgotten. Wheelmark’s 
cleverness is relevant. He would have made a peach of 
a headline writer for the Hearst papers, or title-writer 
for the movie producers. He can compress pages of 
selling argument into a few words of title and being a 
natural-born artist he can make a rough sketch on the 
spot if necessary to show you how the Wheelmark artists 
will illustrate his idea. 

This man gets business for his house because he is a 
man who serves. He retains the outside viewpoint— 
always a problem, especially in the larger firms. He 
cashes in on his ability to maintain the outside viewpoint 
—Wheelmark knows what will interest the average pros- 
pect for he is the average prospect and he is not tied up 
in gears, cams, cogs, bearers, soda, sulphate, or whatever 
else goes into the product in the way of raw materials. 

It so happens that I know personally several big adver- 
tising men who buy from Wheelmark and I checked up 
their reasons for buying with my own—for I am frank 
to admit he has sold me many thousands of dollars worth 
of printing in the face of very keen competition. They 
all agree that Wheelmark’s service is his ability to write 
titles and to submit real copy to tie up with the titles. 


Turner represents still another type of printing sales- 
man. Personally, in a way, | wish there were more 
Turners in the business. He cannot draw a straight line 
with a ruler. He cannot title—so far as I can recall from 
my dealings with him or can locate from his dealings 
with others, Turner never evolved a real good title in his 
life. But Turner knows human nature, he knows the 
human mind and is familiar with its actions and reac- 
tions. He is getting gray, and perhaps this accounts, 
not unnaturally, for his methods of selling printing. He 
can make an intelligent canvass and he can argue with 
you to show you the faults in a plan or idea. His value 
as a server consists in giving you a true and unbiased 
viewpoint even though it means losing a printing order. 
You soon know that Turner’s judgment may err but he 
is sincere. He will lose an order rather than give in 
unless he is convinced he is wrong. By that I mean he 
studies his client’s business and his product and if the 
client wants a fancy gewgaw cover for the catalog, if 
Turner feels that is wrong he will not take the order 
without arguing against it, even urging that the order 
be placed elsewhere if the client insists upon having the 
catalog with that cover. Of course, after one experience 
or so the client learns that Turner is right, he is sincere, 
and his opinion is worth having. 

Turner is a sort of safety valve. His objections and 
arguments will stir the advertiser to increased and im- 
proved activities. Turner serves his clients by being a 
real unbiased judge. He will not shout “Me too” just 
because the client suggests something. 

Every man will have to choose his own method but I 
have in this brief article suggested several different meth- 
ods of selling printing through serving and in only one 
instance was any copy-writing done. Even in that case 
I verily believe Wheelmark’s titling ability would permit 
his house to dispense with all copy-writing service. 


And Those Who Do Not ‘‘Serve’’ 


Now for a paragraph about the multitude of sellers of 
printing who do not serve. They have good equipment, 
sometimes the best. They take the attitude, however, 
that they are doing the buyer a favor to print his work. 
They never call on the buyer. They give him no service 
in any way, shape or form. Such shops must degenerate 
into cut-price places, or give some other inducement to 
get business. I could cite dozens of other instances of 
service, could tell you of Standish, for example, whose 
service consists in his being on tap night or day, any 
kind of weather, to bring you personally a proof, or get 
a rush job and get it out when others say it cannot be 
done, etc. His service, in my mind, is as important a 
function as many of those firms who put on a ‘big staff 
of “service men” and spend money advertising them. 

I know of more than one printing house who, listening 
to the behest of their salesman (so-called), put on big 
and expensive service departments only to realize later 
that service starts with the man who calls on the buyer. 

I honestly believe that any printing establishment 
needing business can operate after the style of Parsons, 
Hahn, Wheelmark, Standish, or Turner, and get business 
without competition, which is, after all, the final arbiter 
of service. Service never considers competition. Serv- 
ice consists in so engrossing the attention of the buyer 
that competition is forgotten, as I see it. 

I believe this answers our self-imposed query, “What 
is the service that the buyer of printing wants?” The 
buyers of printing want Service which helps the buyer in 
the mental, mechanical, or physical production of print- 
ing. Service which puts self below the one served. Serv- 
ice which realizes that with all due reverence to St. Mat- 
thew, “the servant is worthy of his hire.” 


New York Sees Possibility of Open Shop 


Employers Warn Men Conditions in Printing Industry Will 
Force Issue Unless Unions Co-operate Through Lower Wages 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


HREAT of “open shop” conditions in New York 

City after September 30, when the present con- 

tract expires, unless “Big Six” Union of printers 

agrees to some reduction in wages at once is con- 
tained in a statement issued by The New York Employing 
Printers’ Association. The employers wish to reduce 
wages 25 per cent, this cut being necessary, they say, to 
meet mid-western competition. 

The statement of the Employers’ Association follows a 
refusal of “Big Six” to take part in any general confer- 
ence to consider a reduction of wages in the lifetime of 
the present contract. 

Under the pressroom and bindery contracts, made at 
the end of the “outlaw” strike of 1918, it is permitted 
either side to reopen the wage rates on April 1. The 
printers’ contract was reopened on October | and in the 
arbitration following was specifically closed for one year. 
In that arbitration the printers were given $5, or $1 more 
than the employers offered. The proposed cut of 25 per 
cent would, according to union officials, mean about $11 
a week. 

‘‘Open Shop”’ Predicted 

“Should friction between the league and Big Six be- 
come acute at this time when negotiations are on with 
five other unions for the reduction of wages,” says the 
employers’ statement, “some employers believe that when 
all agreements with the Typographical Union run out in 
the fall very few if any shops which now employ none 
but union men will care to renew any relations with the 
obdurate Big Six. They point out that in Philadelphia 
the backbone of the Typographical Union has been 
broken to such an extent: that while contracts are made 
with the other printing trades unions, none is made in the 
larger shops with the compositors.” 

The contract, which is between the Printers’ League, 
the closed shop branch of the employers’ association, and 
Big Six, will be kept, E. A. Hendrick, president of the 
association says, but he intimates that the league will 
fade away through the resignation of members until there 
is no league left. 

“In the next thirty days,” says Mr. Hendrick, “costs 
must be reduced to prevent a situation in the printing 
industry similar to that which confronted the clothing 
trade last winter. 

Jobs ‘‘Go West”’ 

“New York is losing printing jobs which have been 
here for years. There is no complaint as to the quality 
of the work; it is entirely a question of cost. If a peri- 
odical can be printed in the Middle West for less than 
it can be printed here, the printer has little argument 
with which to persuade the publisher that he should not 
fail to renew his contract. The same thing is true of 
books. As a matter of fact, the distribution of printed 
matter with a national circulation is cheaper in the Mid- 
dle West than here. To counteract that saving to the pub- 
lisher the New York printer is almost forced to underbid 
other cities. And that the New York printer cannot do 
when New York wages are higher than those of almost 
every competitive city in the country. 

“The members of the Printers’ League will live up to 
the terms of the contract with Big Six and the other 


unions, but there is no way in which any firm can be 
kept in the League against its owner’s will, which is only 
favorable when such membership seems worth while. If 
production costs are so high that business dwindles and 
the printer can reduce those costs by withdrawal from 
the League to run an open shop, we can offer him no in- 
ducement bright enough to recompense financial suicide. 

“Present conditions cannot continue. Three things may 
happen—one of them will happen. First, the printing 
industry may go out of business, which would be just as 
bad, if not worse, for the union than for the employer. 
In the fall of 1919 this took place for several weeks, and 
certainly is not an impossibility now. Second, wages can 
be reduced by the modification of the contract term. Five 
unions are discussing this plan now, but it can hardly be 
successful unless the largest union, Big Six, joins in. 
Third, relations with one or all the unions can be dis- 
continued, thereby bringing about a reduction of wages 
by the introduction of the open shop.” 

Unemployment among printers, Leon H. Rouse, presi- 
dent of “Big Six,” said, is not serious. 


Not More Than 400 Idle 


“According to this statement,” said he, “our employ- 
ment figures show 4,000 out of 9,000 members unac- 
counted for. Of that number 2,800 are in newspaper 
offices and 500 or more are pensioners of the I. T. U. 
The sick list accounts for a large number, so that the 
total number idle is not over 400—less than the pre-war 
average. 

“So far as wages in the West are concerned, Chicago 
is now paying more than New York. So, too, are such 
towns as Perth Amboy.” 


In Selling Postal Cards 
(~ INTEREST to master printers throughout the 


country is the recent ruling of postal authorities in 
regard to the resale of stamped envelopes and _ postal 
cards. This was received by A. E. Ommen, general coun- 
sel of the U. T. A. The letter to Mr. Ommen follows: 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Alfred E. Ommen: 

In answer to your letter asking whether a printer may 
charge a percentage of profit on postal cards, I have to 
state that the regulations governing this service require 
that postage stamps and all other stamped paper be sold 
by employes of the postal service to the public at face 
value, but this rule does not apply to persons outside of 
the service, and therefore the purchaser may sell postage 
stamps and stamped paper without restriction as to price. 


T. G. Patten, Postmaster, Per T. F. Murphy. 


Machine Men to Kansas City 


a Gtr anes of trade composition houses in the 

Mississippi Valley will be held April 23-24 at Kan- 
sas City. Meetings will be held at the Muehlbach Hotel. 
Cost, sales and labor problems will be settled. Henry 
Alwes of the Western Typesetting Company is chairman 
of the Kansas City committee in charge of arrangements. 


When the Inside'Track’ Means Nothing 


Make Sure Your ‘Pull’ Isn’t the Kind That Drags You Away From 
Sales. Your Product Is the Only ‘‘Track” That Leads to Success 
By JOHN E. ALLEN 


66 HAT,” I recently asked a buyer of much 


printed matter for a large commercial in- 

stitution, “seem to you to be the most ob- 

jectionable shortcomings of the least-wel- 
come printing solicitors who call at your office? If you, 
with your wide experience as a buyer of printing, were 
to become an employing printer with one or more solici- 
tors on your payroll, what mannerisms and tactics would 
you most strongly advise those solicitors to avoid, and 
what ‘points of approach and follow up’ would you most 

_ strongly advise them to cultivate?” 


The buyer of printed matter displayed a few more 
wrinkles over the top of his spectacles, and a minute or 
two hurried by while he pondered the two questions. 
_ And when he did reply, his statements, instead of being 
direct answers, were more of the nature of a digression. 


, “Of course,” he said, ““we know that the item of clothes 
_ is important—and so does the solicitor, unless he is an 
ignoramus; and in that case, he will soon cease to be a 
solicitor. So we shall not have to discuss that part of 
_ the proposition. 

“Personality—whatever that is—plays an important 
part in the solicitor’s life, also. Certain people just nat- 
) urally attract certain other people, and just naturally 
repel certain others. Some repel more than they attract, 
_ while others attract nearly everybody they meet. But 
| important as personality is to the solicitor, it is some- 
_ thing over which you and I have no control, so we can 

_ just forget about that part of the matter, too. 


“To me it seems that the most important thing for the 
| printing solicitor to do is to have it thoroughly under- 
stood by the ones from whom he solicits orders for print- 
_ ing that he is not looking for an ‘inside track” but is will- 

ing to take his chance along with his competitors. 


“From personal experience I know that many printing 
‘solicitors who attempt to get an ‘inside track’ work to 
their own disadvantage. 


“In an institution as large as the one with which I am 
connected there are a number of employes who happen 
to have ‘particular friends in the printing business,’ and 
many of those employes have a way of convincing them- 
selves—however they do it!—that those printer-friends 

of theirs should be given the bulk of the most profitable 
_ printing that we have done. 
“Now, please do not misunderstand me. I know of no 
good reason why a printer-friend of an employe should 
not be given an equal chance with other printers, and I 
am always willing to give him that equal chance. But 
a good share of the time that printer-friend is not satis- 
fied with merely an even start; he wants a great deal 
more than that. He comes to regard himself as entitled 
,to special consideration; comes to think that he should 
be given printing orders on purely personal grounds; 
comes to believe that he is being imposed upon when 
jorders are handed over to his competitors—and quite 
often he turns outs to be a regular nuisance to the buyer 
of printing, and his own greatest handicap. 
_ “If those ‘inside-track’ solicitors who call on me would 
only retire to some quiet place and think matters over for 
,an hour or so, I am pretty sure that common sense would 
Since them that the most sensible thing for them to do 
| 


al 


when they come to me looking for printing orders is to 
emphasize quality and price and to forget about their 
alleged ‘personal grounds.’ Nearly every job that is 
given out by me has been bid on by at least three print- 
ing firms, and in most cases the work goes to the lowest 
bidder. The solicitors who call on me know these things 
—know that the main deciding factors with me are qual- 
ity and price. And still some of them, with the facts in 
the case staring them squarely in the face, continue to 
work against themselves by trying to bring to bear an 
influence that cannot possibly change my method of pro- 
cedure, and that only makes for an increase of friction 
between us. 

“Several weeks ago a young lady connected with our 
organization told me that she had a friend who was a 
printing solicitor, and that she certainly would feel grate- 
ful to me if I would give him a chance to figure on some 
of our printing. 

“ Surely,’ I told her, ‘we are always glad to have still 
other printeries compete for our work. Ask your friend 
to drop in to see me.’ 

“A few days later the young lady intercepted me on 
the way from my department to another section of the 
business, and told me she wanted to introduce her solici- 
tor-friend. 

“I shook hands with a scared-looking young fellow 
who evidently had been waiting outside for the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of a ‘personal introduction,’ 
and instinctively I disliked him. ‘Why,’ I thought to my- 
self, ‘did you not have the manhood to come into my 
ofice alone and stand on your own two feet?’ 

“However, out of consideration for the feelings of the 
young lady, I concealed my dislike, and said: ‘Although 
we need no printing at this time, it is quite possible that 
we shall require some next week. If you happen to be 
in this vicinity a few days later, drop in for a minute 
or two. I shall be glad to see you again at that time.’ 

“Four or five mornings after I met that young chap, 
I noticed him in my outer office. Three other men were 
there ahead of him waiting to see me, and I had matters 
of importance to discuss with each of them. 

“When I had finished talking with the first of the three, 
I nodded to the next in order and he came in and sat 
beside me. Out of the corner of one eye I regarded the 
young chap of the ‘personal introduction.’ It was easy 
to see, by the look of petulance that appeared on his face, 
that he thought he should have been the one admitted. 

“My business completed with number two, I nodded 
to number three to enter, and again I directed a hurried 
glance at our petulant young friend. This time his dis- 
pleasure was so pronounced that he got up and walked 
about for a minute or two and then almost threw himself 
back into his chair. He appeared to be quite vexed. 

“I really believe that I devoted much more time in 
talking to number three that morning than ordinarily I 
should have done, and it must have been fully a half 
hour after he sat down beside me before he went away. 

“At length I nodded to the young chap outside, and 
he came in to me with an injured air about him.  Al- 
though I motioned him toward the chair beside me, he 
did not seat himself. Rather, he came close and looked 

Continued on page 61 


Training Executives For The Future 


Lakeside Press Apprentices Receive Thorough Training 
Which Assures Their Value to Company in Years to Come 
By IRVINE M. LEVY 


HE R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 

had a very definite idea in mind when it founded 

the Lakeside Press School ’way back in 1908. 

This idea, still the moving factor of the institu- 
tion, was that workmen skilled in their trade and with a 
knowledge of modern methods and loyalty to the com- 
pany are well worth waiting several years for—or until 
they can be trained. The knowledge that such employes 
are few and far between caused the foundation of the 
school, copied after the system used by the Chaix Print- 
ing Company, of Paris, France. The success of the Chaix 
system, which had at that time been in operation for over 
fifty years, made it the most logical pattern. Thus it 
happened, in 1908, that a modern, progressive printing 
plant in the heart of Chicago did two things radically 
different from what other plants were doing. First it 
decided to train its own workmen and, second, it decided 
to train them according to a French system. 

The object of the Lakeside Press School, as the Don- 
nelley school is called, is to train competent workmen for 
the various departments—men who will have a thorough 
knowledge of the business and will some day be able to 
take charge as executives in the plant and in the office. 
The steady growth of the school, the recognized ability 
of its graduates and their loyalty to the name of Don- 
nelley, have convinced officials of the company that the 
school is a paying proposition. 

More than that—Chicago parents and their sons real- 


ize that the Lakeside school affords an opportunity not 
often given the youth of America and the waiting list of 
twenty-five boys, all meeting the requirements for admis- _ 
sion, proves this fact. At present the school has a capac- 


ity of forty. As rapidly as one boy completes the course, 
another takes his place. No need here of advertising for 
boys. No lack of interest. No lack of the “right sort of 
material.” 


Of course, the Donnelley system cannot be adopted 
generally. Few plants in the country can afford or even _ 


need to train forty apprentices, but the methods used can 
be modified or adapted in a smaller measure by every 
plant where apprentices are employed and in full by 
associations which maintain group schools. 


For this | 


reason the requirements for admission may be of interest — 


to BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY readers: 

The boy must be a grammar school graduate between 
the age of fourteen and fifteen years—the nearer fourteen 
the better. His school record must be good, his charac- 
ter properly vouched for and his physical condition such 
that he will make an efficient workman. Before a boy is 
accepted his parents or guardian must promise to co- 


operate with the school authorities in looking after his _ 


welfare. By this 
train boys as they 
tion the school is 
the best workmen. 

Continued on page 64 
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method the school is not only able to | 
should be trained, but by careful selec- 
assured of boys who will develop into 


Ninety Pounds of Newspaper Dynamite 


Courage of One Woman Results in Modern Plant and Elec- 
tion as Vice President of Missouri Press Association 


By EDGAR WHITE 


HE most famous newspaper woman in Missouri 

is just about as big as your fist. Her name is 

Anna E. Nolen. She publishes The Semi-Weekly 

News at Monroe City. She weighs exactly ninety 
pounds and is known far and wide as “Miss Ninety 
Pounds of Dynamite.” Every nerve in her body is alive 
with electrical energy. Her powers of endurance are 
the eighth wonder in the news- 


finds time to gather a variety of material for her news- 
paper that is the wonder and envy of her fellow-pub- 
lishers all over Missouri. 

When Miss Nolen got into the publishing game another 
paper was the dominant paper in her field. Its prestige 
was due to the space and attention it gave to livestock 
and agricultural activities in that locality. Miss Nolen 

soon realized that her only 


paper world. Jack Dempsey 
would give up in despair if re- 
quired to keep up with this 
agile little lady three days in 
succession. 

Miss Nolen acquired The 
Semi-Weekly News in 1916, 
when the world seemed in 
chaos. Its equipment consisted 
of a decrepit old Junior Lino- 
type, the sort that used to make 
a country office look like a me- 
chanical museum, and which 
drove whole hordes of would- 
be operators into premature 
graves; a Campbell cylinder 
press of very ancient vintage, 
a little job press and several 
fonts of well-worn type. To- 
day Miss Anna owns a $3,500 
Linotype of a late model, a 
$5,000 two-revolution Babcock- 
Optimus printing press, several 
fast jobbers, a monster paper 


hope for ascendancy was to 
beat her competitor at his own 
game. She cultivated the habit 
of meeting every farmer who 
came to town, getting out of 
him an item about his livestock, 
crop and poultry activities. She 
went to public sales all over 
her territory, gathering sub- 
scribers and news. She made 
the Crop and Stock Department 
the principal feature of The 
Semi-Weekly News. At Farm 
Institutes she became a central 
figure. In every move for 
farmer organization and better 
rural conditions she was an in- 
valuable aid. Farm patronage, 
of course, soon follows the flag 
of such an individual. Today 
The Semi-Weekly News has the 
entire Monroe City field to it- 
self. The other paper sus- 
pended publication within two 


cutter, wire stitcher and all the 
other appurtenances of the most 
approved variety of the twen- 
tieth century printing plant. Every one of her machines 
has its individual electric motor. They are in operation 
every day in the week, very often at night. 

Miss Nolen specializes on catalogs and commercial 
lines of printing. She bought all this new machinery in 
anticipation of a patronage yet to be developed. Older 
heads in the printing game advised her to get the busi- 
ness before she invested in an expensive outfit. But this 
was not the little lady’s idea of doing things. And when 
everybody else was buying high quality book papers 
from hand to mouth Miss Nolen was buying them by the 
ton. Then, having disposed of these little details, she 
set about to scare up. the orders she was going to need 
in her business. In response to her letters and propa- 
ganda of printed samples, contracts for catalogs poured 
into her shop from far and near. She added a designing 
department and on the strength of the artistic lay-out 
submitted to prospective customers was deluged with 
orders for booklets, leaflets and commercial stationery. 
Several city firms gave her contracts for letterheads in 
20,000 to 50,000 lots. She was forced to draw on the 
cities for operators and pressmen and to comb her local 
territory for girls to serve as assistants. “Miss Ninety 
Pounds of Dynamite” not only superintends and as- 
sists in these operations but also in some mysterious way 
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years of her entrance into the 
arena. 

Miss Nolen is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Press Association, one of the largest 
newspaper organizations in the country. She is also 
secretary of the Northeast Missouri Press Association. 
More, she is one of Missouri’s delegates to the forth- 
coming World’s Press Congress in Honolulu, and plans 
to attend. 

During the war Miss Nolen dedicated herself and her 
newspaper to the service of her country. In 1917 and 
1918 she was secretary of the Monroe City Red Cross 
Chapter. In all the war drives she was a member of 
local and county organizations. In politics she is an 
aggressive Democrat and enjoys the distinction of being 
the first woman to be elected to official position in the 
political convention of her county. She was a delegate 
to the first state convention in which women Democrats 
were eligible to seats. This convention, which was held 
in Joplin last April, was in continuous session from noon 
on Tuesday until 8 o’clock in the forenoon of Wednesday. 
Masculine delegates who were fighting to save the face 
of an old political machine were seeking to wear the 
women delegates out and thereby put through their pro- 
eram without the opposition that had been organized 
among the feminine delegates, all of whom were contend- 
ing for a new deal. Miss Nolen and all of her sister 
Continued on page 62 


For The Service Printer 


A department devoted to the interests 
of the progressive printer who is inter- 
ested in so-called ‘‘Service Printing.’’ 


Waiting or Getting 

OO many business men are waiting for business con- 

ditions to improve—a comparatively small percentage 
is actually working for immediate orders or future busi- 
ness. That goes for our printing fraternity and its cus- 
tomers. 

The same gentlemen who did not want to advertise 
when they were loaded with business are not advertising 
now because they can’t afford it. 

The fellows who advertised and 
tried earnestly to back up their 
advertising during the recent heav- 
enly period of artificially inflated 
business are the ones who kept at 
it when business slowed down. 
They are advertising now and are 
continuing their advertising. They 
are the real go-getters and are 
keeping things going today by 
hustling for every available scrap 
of business and by keeping cus- 
tomers educated to buy from them 
as business rallies from this 
“morning after” condition. 

The old-time sailing vessels were 
helpless in a calm. Modern ves- 
sels have powerful engines and 


Lakes 


pit 


Inquiries are held confidential and 
comments on the department will 
be welcomed. 


“Put new price sheets in a paper jobber’s price list. 
Looked over new ‘job’ lists from two other houses. Pe- 
rused miscellaneous mail. 

“Wrote up three small orders received in mail and 
spent half an hour preparing 16-page catalog order taken 
late on the preceding afternoon. 

“Talked with artist on proposed broadside for client 
that had been dormant of late. Outlined plan of broad- 

side and told artist to prepare 


I’ve suspected of late 
that some of our work- 
ing brethren are get- 
ing standard selling 
prices in about the 
same measure as some 
well-known movie 
stars are drawing their 
fabulous salaries. 


dummy. 

“Ordered number of engravings 
for a job in process. Dictated 
memo to customer asking for 
photos, drawings and copy still 
missing. Dictated several miscel- 
laneous letters at same time. 

“Took care of numerous phone 
calls from customers. 

“Left at 11:30 to call on a cus- 
tomer planning a catalog. 

“Left customer’s office. Met an- 
other customer by appointment 
and attended Chicago Association 
of Commerce luncheon. 

“Went to office of another cus- 
tomer from luncheon, transacted 
business and returned to own office. 


their propellers drive them on in 
any weather. Perhaps a motor 
boat cannot make much headway against a storm but its 
sturdy engines keep it from going backward. 

Assuming your clients are motor-boat sized firms, they 
at least can keep the propeller turning with the power of 
advertising and sales effort and if they don’t go ahead 
they can keep from being washed back to the shore to 
begin all over again. 

Your Prospects 
ESSE H. NEAL, executive secretary of the Associated 
Business Papers, says there are less than ten thousand 
national advertisers. The business papers say there are 
fully 175,000 users of “trade paper” or business paper 
space. 

The ten thousand national advertisers are, beyond 
question, users of direct advertising. The army of one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand trade paper users, by 
the same fact that they use trade or specialized papers, 
are logical users of direct advertising. 

Pick up any trade paper and select the names of those 
in your territory. Check up their credit. Put the good 
ones on your mailing list. Repeat this with several trade 
magazines and you have an array of logical prospects. 

Then use your own medicine. Prepare some direct 
advertising for yourself and send it to your list. Con- 
tinue permanently or as long as you stay in business. 


A Salesman’s Day 


| ASKED a successful printing. salesman how he spent 
the day before. He told me: 
“Arrived at office 8:10 a. m. 


“Started to work Pheued an 
other customer about a Luuklec 
job. Discovered customer ‘up in the air’ over some 
photos that had not been properly retouched. Volun- 
tarily went to customer’s office, gave advice on how re- 
touching should be done. Apparently no return from 
this effort but expected this timely aid would result in 
next run of circulars being changed from rotogravure to 
own print shop. 

“Returned to office. Signed a few letters. Looked at 
jobs in work. Took care of miscellaneous matters. Made 
D:o) train, « #7 ° 552 bor ae 


This, I am told, was a typical day. He averaged about 
fifteen actual calls a week and spent not more than a 
third of his time making calls. The bulk of his time is 
devoted to preparing ideas and actually rendering service. 
Perhaps such a schedule does not meet with our ideas of 
a salesman’s routine, but in this case, at least, it seems 
successful. 

How do your men put in their time? Readers would 
be glad to know. Will you write and tell us? 


Advertise to More Than One Man in Each Firm 


lf IS frequently advisable to send your direct advertis- 
ing to more than one man in a firm. Among those 
who directly or indirectly influence the placing of orders 
for printed advertising are officers of the firm, the sales 
manager and assistant sales manager. 

When the actual buyer of printing, whether he is the 
advertising manager or holds some other position, talks 
with some other member of the organization about your 
suggestion or quotation, that other man is more likely to 
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agree wtih you if he has been influenced previously by 
your direct advertising. ome 
It rarely offends the buyer of printing when your ad- 
yertising goes to other members of the organization and 
it frequently helps you. 
Bear that in mind when working on your mailing lists. 
Simplicity 
M*** men feel clumsy when attempting the prepara- 
tion of advertising. A larger 
percentage suffer from a sincere 


Strive to show what the merchandise will do for the 
prospect or why it sells. 
new store fixture if he can see how it will save space or 


A retailer is interested in a 


time or increase business—he is interested in a new type 
of household article because it will sell. A woman is 
interested in a folding ironing board, not because it is 
made of ginko wood, with tempered steel brackets and 
because it is shipped knocked down, but because it can 
be set up anywhere, is absolutely 
rigid and is easily folded up and 


but honest belief that.they know 
just how to do it. 

How easy it is to understand the 
failure of overdone, stupidly han- 
dled direct advertising. Some poor 
soul poured his knowledge of the 
subject into a booklet or circular 
and never realized why it failed to 
bring results. 

To write successful direct ad- 
vertising you must understand and 
appreciate the people to whom 
your appeal is made. 

Put into your advertising the 
pictures that show what the article 
does for them. Tell them what it 
does for them. Illustrations must 


It’s none of my busi- 
ness but--- 

if I were spouting to 
the printers the phe- 
nomenal qualities and 
staggering economy 
of a sheet of paper 
I'd publish the price 
in my ad --- 


put away. 

Tell the recipient of the adver- 
tising what he or she wants to 
know. Don’t flop around—say it 
quick and in plain English. 


Why Direct Advertising Should 
Be Well Printed 

| Beet it isn’t the recipient’s 

business to read it. He is a 


busy man and reads what appeals 
to him. 


Because he receives many pieces 
of direct advertising and reads 
only those that attract him. 


Because better illustrations. 


be obvious and diction must be 
simple. It must be polite but 
brief succinct but not curt. 

Tell the story in the headlines if you can. 

Avoid elaborate descriptions unless lack of them leaves 
room for doubt. 


Prominent Chicago Printer Dies 


|| ee fF. HELMAN, vice-president of the Sleepeck- 
Helman Printing Company, 418-430 South Market 
street, died at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, March 29, at 
the family residence, 3835 Gladys avenue. He was 48 
years old. Mr. Helman was one of the incorporators of 


| the Sleepeck-Hel- 


man company in 
1904. Previous to 
that he had _ been 
with Pettibone-Saw- 
tell and Company as 
foreman. His broad 
experience, com- 
bined with that of 
William H. Slee- 
peck, his associate 
in the business, rap- 
idly brought the 
Sleepeck-Helman 
company to the 
forefront among 
Chicago printing 
plants, until, at the 
time of Mr. Hel- 
man’s death, it stood 
among the leaders 
in the industry. Mr. 
Helman had always 
played a prominent part in advancing the printing indus- 
try and the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago loses one of 
its staunchest friends through his death. 


Funeral services were held Thursday afternoon, March 
31, from the family residence, fraternal organizations 


HIRAM F. HELMAN 


skillfully simple message and good 
typography make for quick read- 
ing and easy understanding. 
Because the character of the advertising suggests the 
character of what it tries to sell. 


having charge. Burial took place in Rosehill cemetery. 
Mr. Helman was a member of Metropolitan lodge, No. 
860, A. F. and A. M., and Oriental Consistory, Medinah 


Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., and I Will lodge, No. 141, 
IZOsORie 


He is survived by Mrs. Helman and two children, 


Marion J. and Russel R. 


Eight Arbiters Chosen 
| pee of the nine members who will make up the 


board of arbitration to decide Chicago’s wage scale 
for the period from February 25 to August 25 have been 
selected. E. F. Hamm, R. B. Nelson, Edw. Lennox and 
A.J. Brock will represent the employers and John J. Kapp, 
Mark M. J. Mitchell, M. H. Flannery and Con C. Rei- 
boldt, the unions. Arbitration proceedings are to start 
ten days after the ninth member of the board has been 
selected. 


The question to be arbitrated and which has been 
agreed to by both sides is whether or not the employers 
are entitled to a reduction from the present scale of 
wages, and if so, how much? 


Employers’ Association Moves 


The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago moved, April 
1, from the eleventh floor of the Monadnock block to 
the fifth floor of the Morton building, 536-538 South 
Dearborn street. The telephone numbers remain the 
same. In its new quarters the association is better 
equipped to handle the work which has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the last two years. 


A Library of Samples A Sales Asset 


Some Practical Hints on How to Sell Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
Given by a Man Who Knows How It Should Be Done and Does It 


By WILL RUSSELL 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—A printer in a thriving progressive com- 
munity where advertising was being used more and more, wanted 
ideas for installing a direct-by-mail advertising department. Mr. 
Russell wrote the printer a long letter from which we cull a few 
of the practical suggestions. In the article, D. B. M. naturally 
refers to Direct-By-Mail. (This article is reprinted by permission 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco.) 


IRST of all, the question arises, “What books 

shall I read.” You conclude at once, “text books 

on D. B. M. Advertising.” I cannot agree entirely. 

Every one of these text books I have read has 
been so closely related to Salesmanship that I would sug- 
gest a study of Salesmanship and then if you have the 
time and the inclination read the D. B. M. books. Many 
excellent booklets, circulars, pamphlets, have been writ- 
ten and are being issued regularly by the various paper 
manufacturers which are all worth reading. Send for the 
books issued by the Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio ; 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Strath- 
more Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass.; Taylor-Logan Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. The issues put out by these mills are excellent. 
Then I would get on the mailing list of American Multi- 
eraph Sales Co., Cleveland; the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, and other firms using considerable 
D. B. M. advertising. Subscribe to Printers’ Ink (185 
Madison avenue, N. Y.), The Mail Bag (Cleveland), 
Ben FranKLIN MonTuLy, and Postage, the official organ 


of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, published at 


18 East Eighteenth street, New York City. Read and 
study them. You will be surprised at your own progress. 


D. B. M. and Salesmanship 


Practical salesmanship is absolutely essential to the 
success of the D. B. M. specialist. Not only for the pur- 
pose of selling your product, but also for the success of 
the mailing pieces you sell to your customer. D. B. M. 
advertising is salesmanship, and the successive steps in 
salesmanship must be carried in the same order, in every 
piece of D. B. M. advertising, else it won’t be productive. 


Library of Samples 


A library of samples of good D. B. M. printed matter, 
regardless of who printed it, or whether or not the firm 


issuing it is a competitor of yours, will be of greater help 


to you than any other single item. 

I have a library that I would not sell for several thou- 
sand dollars. It has taken several years to accumulate it, 
but it saves so much time, dispels so much doubt with 
practically no effort on my part, that I could not dispense 
with it. 


How to Obtain a Library of Samples 


Answer every advertisment you find that offers “some- 
thing for nothing” and keep it up! At least seventy-five 
per cent will-answer if you use your business letterheads, 
and one hundred per cent will answer if you use your 
personal letterhead, without any reference to your busi- 
ness. The really up-to-date firms who answer your re- 
quest will send follow-ups. Be sure to attach all follow- 
ups to the first sample received, because these will consti- 
tute your best examples—they have proved to be profit- 
able, or would not be used, in a majority of cases. This 
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is true, notwithstanding the fact that many inquiries they 
receive are the result of curiosity, or sample-seekers. 
Study the follow-up campaign as part of your education. 


How to File Samples 


Obtain fifty or sixty legal-cap sized boxes of strong 
quality, about two inches deep. Label them neatly ac- 
cording to the following classifications, and file samples 
as received by form. You will find after a little experi- 
ence in selling D. B. M. that the form will suggest itself 
as the customer unfolds the problems or propositions to 
you. Form classification is best because you will find it 
to your advantage to invite friends and customers to come 
in and look your file over, and they usually have some 
preconceived idea as to the form they desire. Your 
library is complete, if it contains some of every conceiy- 
able form. 


How to Index Sample Boxes 


Index your boxes according to the following classifi- 
cations: 


Announcements and Invitations 
Art Printing Examples 
Booklets, Large 

Booklets, Small 

Booklets, Medium 


Folders, Cards Attached 
Folders, Irregular, Freak 
Folders, Letter 

Folders for Enclosing, Large 
Folders for Enclosing, Medium 


Blotters Folders for Enclosing, Small 
Broadsides Folders, Mailing, Large 
Calendars Folders, Mailing, Small 


Folders, Mailing, Medium 

Forms, Office 

Holiday Greetings and Ady. 

Ideas and Suggestions 

Labels 

Letters, Mimeographed 

Letters, Printed 

Letterheads 

Letters, Multigraphed 

Miscellaneous (to contain odd 
samples, book-plates, menus, 
programs, etc.) 

Post Cards, Reply 

Postals 

Photos 

Price Lists 


Cards, Business 

Cards, Mailing, Large 

Cards, Mailing, Small 

Cards, Reply 

Cards, Coin 

Catalogs, Small 

Catalogs, Medium 

Catalogs, Large 

Circulars 

Codes 

Cut-Outs 

Envelope Stuffers 

Envelopes, Printed 

Folders, Mailing, Reply 

Folders, Railroad, Steamship, 
Real Estate, Hotel 


This list may not “fit” when you begin the system, but 
has the advantage of being added to as occasion demands. 


House Organs 


You will notice that House Organs are not included in 
the above, and for a reason. It is easier to show a pros- 
pective user house organs that have been issued by firms 
in his own line of business. The “envy,” if you please, 
that is aroused if your collection happens to be large, 
will help to sell him. Get the point? 


Field for D. B. M. 


Particularly in the Central West, Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
tising offers a very productive field to the man who cares — 
to specialize. As compared to other methods of advertis- 
ing D. B. M. lags far behind—principally because there 
has been no organized effort to elevate this branch to the — 
plane of other methods. Naturally, then, this most im- 
portant branch of advertising has been left to the tender 
mercies of anyone in the advertiser’s office who will take 
an interest. It has taken a long time, through the efforts — 

Continued on page 43 
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When you come to Chicago for the Graphic Arts Exhibit make Booth No. 9 your headquarters. It’s ours. 
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Make Sure of the Main Sail 

A Wise printing industry of America faces a crisis such 

as it has not faced for a decade. In our cartoon on 
page 24 we have likened the industry to a ship upon the 
storm tossed waters—a ship whose safe passage to the 
port of Success depends upon the staunchness of its 
hulk and the strength of its sails. In bold lettering we 
have marked the main sail CONFIDENCE—confidence 
in your business associates—confidence in the members 
of your trade organization—confidence that they will act 
as you will act in facing present problems. 

It is this same factor—confidence—that has made the 
unions strong. Perhaps it has been a confidence which 
came from knowing that the fellow at the next case or 
machine MUST do as every one else in the organization 
does or be penalized. Such confidence is wrong but it is 
better than none at all—a condition which confronts em- 
ployers who have no power to compel the plant owner 
across the street to fall in line. 

An example of this disastrous condition is seen in the 
recent Chicago wage negotiations. Chicago printers 
know the story too well to warrant repeating it here, but 
those outside of Chicago should be told how a battle 
already won was lost through the weakness of a minority. 

Master printers must organize. Organization is their 
only protection and until they follow the example of 
the unions they will be at the mercy of every evil influ- 
ence in the trade. 

Make sure the main sail is strong. 


We Move—and Expand 


EN Franklin Publishing Company moved its head- 
quarters last month from 508 South Dearborn street, 
to 440 South Dearborn street. This change was made 
necessary because of the need for larger quarters to take 
care of the increased organization of the company. At 
the new address—just next door to the old office—the com- 
pany has larger and more modernly equipped offices, 
where still better service can be given readers and clients 
of Ben Franklin Monthly and Ben Franklin Chicago Pa- 
per Directory and Price List. The telephone number 
remains the same—Harrison 6113. 


Another Editorial 
AVE E. P. Rowe, advertising manager of Ben Frank- 


lin Monthly drops into your office these days, make 
allowance for his yawns and that-tired-like feeling which 
he so plainly shows. He has a very good reason—a boy, 
born St. Patrick’s morn, called E. P. Jr., for Edward P 
his dad. 
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Buy Something From Somebody— 
Start Today 


How can I stimulate buying! 

You have asked yourself that question innumerable 
times during the last year. 

So has your customer. 

And so has your customer’s customer. 

The business life of our nation depends upon three 
interlocking cogs. 

One is the manufacturer, the second the distributor or 
middle man and the third the consumer. 

Let’s take the case of Bill Smith, who has stopped buy- 
ing printing along with the overalls he sells. He doesn’t 
buy overalls because the third cog — the consumer — 
doesn’t buy them from him. The consumer doesn’t buy 
from Smith because Jones, the manufacturer, cannot give 
him work. Jones cannot give Mr. Consumer work be- 
cause Smith doesn’t buy a stock of overalls. 

See the point? 

To make it clearer, let’s eliminate Smith, the retailer. 
Mr. Jones cannot give Mr. Consumer work because Mr. 
Consumer does not buy overalls. Mr. Consumer doesn’t 
buy overalls because Mr. Jones doesn’t supply him with 
work. 


Buy Something 
from Somebody 


Start to-day 


Apply the same facts to all industry. 

Each industry is a consumer. Each industry is also a 
manufacturer. 

Let’s see how it works out this time. 

A paper mill uses chemicals. The chemical manufac- 
turer uses printed forms, wrappers, labels. The printer 
uses paper. Thus we have a circle. Where in this circle 
has the slowing up process started in the last eight 
months? If we can find that we have found the cause 
and remedy for the business depression of today. 

Does the paper mill stop buying chemicals? Why? 

It is because there is no demand for paper. 

Is the fact that the chemical manufacturer does not 
sell his product the reason he does not buy printing and 
paper? Why does he not sell his product? Is it be- 
cause the paper mill cannot sell what it has to sell? 

An endless circle! Each industry is dependent upon 
the other. Just where can the speeding up process start? 

Seems hopeless, doesn’t it? 

But it isn’t. Not a bit of it. The whole problem be- 
comes a personal one—one which you and I can help 
solve. 

The industrial life of this nation is dependent upon and 
influenced by the slightest action on your part and mine. 

When you buy a pair of shoes you help create a print- 
ing order. 

But neither you nor I have bought much for several 
months. The same is true of every one else. 

If it were only possible for every one to start buying 
at once what a change would be apparent within ten days. 

There we have the remedy. 

Increase demand—generate buying power! 

Numerous methods have been devised for generating 
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buying power. Salesmen are hustling as never before. 
Advertising—used legitimately now—is carrying the ap- 
peal of merchant and manufacturer to consumer—but it 
all comes back to the restoration of your desire to buy 
and mine. When you and I again buy shoes and hats and 
automobiles we'll find the manufacturer and merchant 
will be in a position to buy printing from us. 

“Buy Something From Somebody—Start Today” is not 
just a slogan. It is a thought which if put into action 
would mean the “full speed ahead” signal to the cogs 
of American industry. We don’t know who originated 
that sentence. It doesn’t make any difference, although 
it came to our attention through stickers sent out by the 
Hawtin Engraving Company of Chicago. The matter of 
greatest importance is the motive power the universal 
practice of that idea would generate. 

Its adoption depends upon you and upon me. 

Make it your motto to “buy something today.” We'll 
make it ours and between the two of us we'll aid a little 
in starting your business and mine back to the good old 
days of unlimited demand. 

“How can I stimulate buying?” The answer is, “Buy 
something yourself.” 


Printer “Outlaws” 
ANCOUVER, British Columbia, seems to have accu- 


mulated most of the “outlaw” printers in North Amer- 
ica. One year ago they refused to put into type some 
advertising matter recounting the history of a labor dis- 
pute between employers and employes in an industry in 
the Province. 

This attempt to control the editorial and business 
policy of newspapers was generally denounced by mem- 
bers of typographical unions in both Canada and the 
United States. 

Last month, in a dispute between master printers and 
their men as to the scale for job shops, the employers 
prepared a statement setting out the fact that they were 
willing to pay the 1920 scale but did not feel justified 
in increasing an already good scale and pass the increase 
to business men when business houses were reducing their 
prices and their profits. 

The printers of a Vancouver newspaper refused to 
handle the statement. They did not want the public to 
understand the employers’ side of the controversy. 

That kind of outlawry is ample justification to the 
Vancouver publishers to refuse to deal with the union 
printers. They do not keep faith either with their em- 
ployers or with their union. For the International Typo- 
graphical union is unalterably opposed to that kind of 
“outlawry.” 

The international officials should dismiss from the 
union every printer who engaged in that effort to throttle 
the Vancouver press. And they should send men there 
to take the “outlaw-printers’ ” places. 


—Bellingham, Wash., American-Reveille. 


A Word to the — 


NE of the subjects of importance to printers which 

will be broached at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, April 11-13, will be that of the 
Long Price List. From present indications a majority of 
the paper merchants of the United States and Canada are 
opposed to such a list and it behooves master printers 


to get busy if they want the Long Price List adopted at 
this time. 


Every Estimator and Layout Man 
Should Have Our 12-Page 


copy 
chart 


Cet 


——— Se 


The size is eleven by sixteen inches 
attractively printed; cover in three 
colors, inside in two colors. Shows 
110 Linotype faces, 160 Monotype 
faces, machine-set, 5 to 18 point 
and twenty-one series of hand-set 
Monotype display, 14 to 36 point 


Price Fifty Cents 


Sixty Cents Postpaid 


ad AD PRC AOR Y soo. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Chicago 


Thank you very much indeed for sending me a copy of 
the Superior Estimating Chart, on which I extend to you 
my heartiest congratulations. It is certainly something 
that every one having anything to do with printing should 
possess. Also it seems to me that it is something that 
should be a mighty fine piece of advertising matter for the 
Superior Typesetting Company. If it would not be 
asking too much I should like another copy for my de- 
partment editor who handles the review of matter 
under the heading ‘‘Printer’s Publicity’. I know that 
he will be interested in seeing it and preparing a review 
of it, and I should like to have the other copy to keep 


in my own file. 
HARRY HILLMAN, 


Jan. 28, 1921 Editor Inland Printer 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt in good order 
of your new Superior Estimating Chart. The writer 
had thought that your former Chart was a mighty 
handy and valuable one, but the new one in pam- 
phlet form has your previous effort beat a mile, and 
then some. It shows that you have gone to a lot of 
pains, time and expense to produce something that is 
especially valuable to any person who has to do with 
composition and casting up. We thank you for your 
kindness in remembering us with a copy, for we appreciate 
its usefulness. 
A. W. MICHENER, 


Feb. 17, 1921 Advertising Manager 


UPBRIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
HARRISON 2755 732 FEDERAL ST 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


A Wonderful Salesman 


“A WONDERFUL salesman called on me this morning. 
“He asked for only a minute or two —and took 
no more. 

“But in that brief talk he gave me his facts, figures, 
reasons—clearly thought-out, logical, well-phrased, brief 
but pointed. And I got every point. 

“But | got more. There was something in his air, his 
dress, that suggested the quality of his product. 

“He got my confidence from the start— and kept it! 

“His last sentence had the right ring: ‘You're busy,’ 
-he said. ‘Let me know if I may go more into detail— 
when you are ready—and the full story of our product 
and what it will do for you will be presented.’ 

“When he finished, I found in my hand a complete 
memo of everything he had said (for my further consid- 
eration when I could give it time) ; and a return card to 
use when I wished complete information. 

“That’s real salesmanship—the kind that you can use 
in your business, whatever you sell. 

“And you can get it. 

“For my salesman was a printed booklet. 

“It got my favorable attention at first sight, for it was 
pleasing to look at. It held me because of its quiet, 
well-bred manners; not yelling at me, but saying in an 
even, modulated tone: ‘Can you give me a minute or 
two?’ And it kept its word!”—The Informant, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco. 


SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 


703-709 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


Spread the Salve 
N CONNECTION with the idiosyncrasies of salesman- 


ship, I heard a story today about how a certain tailor 
measures prospective customers for clothes. He has a 
reputation for being a really fine designer, but he gets 
so interested in his work and his measurements that he 
forgets about the psychology of salesmanship while meas- 
uring his customers; he thinks only about getting a per- 
fect fit, and not about the effect upon the client who is 
about to part with a year’s salary for a suit of clothes. 

His conversation runs something like this: 

“42, 14, 12, chicken-breasted.”’ 
“38, 17, pot-bellied.” 
“40, 32, 17, bow-legged.” 

Imagine what an estimate his surprised subject begins 
to have about himself at this time, and the opinion he 
has of the good judgment of said tailor. I know dem 
well if he called me chicken-breasted, sway-backed and 
bow-legged, although I, myself, know it to be the truth, 
I would joyfully kick him in the face and go elsewhere 
for a suit of clothes, even if I had to buy a hand-me- 
down. 

There would be just as much sense in my telling a 
prospective customer: “You poor simp, you don’t know 
anything about the principles of printing: you are dead 
from the neck up. Your ideas savor of the bent rule 
period; you are condemned to use Cheltenham on every 
bit of printing you ever get out” and incidentally I think 
that’s about the worst kind of sentence a man could get. 

No, it isn’t done that way this season. You must let 
the customer think he knows all about it, and if you do 
suggest something, you should let him get the idea that 
he thought of it first: that is, as a rule. Some men are 
fair-minded enough to say they know you are more ex- 
pert in your own line than they are, and that they should 
not be expected to know as much about your business as 
you do, and they let you build something that will fit in 
with the subject in hand. But all of us have concealed 
somewhere a little bit of vanity, and it is well in selling 
never to trample on this touchy little bump. A little 
finesse in smoothing over some very apparent idiosyn- 
crasy will get us a lot further than a plain statement of 
blunt facts. 

Ain't it the truth?—jim, in Typographia, Rochester 
Bureau of Engraving. 


Educating the Buyer of Printing 
| Bee you ever thought of the possibilities your 


house organ holds as a sales medium for office 
forms? The Meyer Press, of Appleton, Wisconsin, in a re- 
cent issue of Press Proof, the company’s house organ, de- 
voted four pages to telling the how and why of office 
forms. [Illustrations of various forms were given and 
some idea of the “text” of the article can be gained from 
the following sub-heads: “How to Save Money on Pa- 
per,’ “How to Save Money on Composition and Press- 
work,” “Saving Money on Binding—Loose Leaf Forms,” 
“Bookkeeping Machine Forms.” The article is concise and 
clear, giving the information the buyer most needs. If 
printers’ house organs published more articles like “Cut- 
ting Costs on Office Forms” it is certain that fewer print- 
ters would find business so hard to obtain. 
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The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be loaded while in operation 


The McCain Automatic Feeder 


will guarantee a maximum production from your 
folding machine. It is easily attached to the 
Brown, Anderson, Dexter, Cleveland and Hall 
folders. Feeds as fast as the folder folds. 


Write for literature 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 


29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
. SSF 
GraphicArts XEN 
Exposition 


-CHICAGO JULY 23 TO 3O- 


EXHIBITOR 


THE BEST EQUIPPED PLANT IN CHICAGO FOR 
zs: CATALOG COMPOSITION AND MAKEUP == 


The 


Englewood Typesetting 
Company 
LINO—LUDLOW—LINO-TABLER 
ELROD— MAKEUP 


536 W. Sixty-third Street 


CHICAGO 


Phone Wentworth 3102 STARR M. MINER, Manager 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


The 


Empire Typesetting 
Company 
730 N. Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 


Phone Superior 1370 HAROLD A. STIGNER, Manager 


AT BOTH ENDS OF THE PRINTING CENTER 


Service to Printers 
Call 
Harrison 


Meh 7fe. 


Patent Bases and Register Hooks. 

Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent Base Equipment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture, 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 

Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 

Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 

Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting Patent 
Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 
Machine. 

The Taylor Registering Projector. 


THE 


LATHAM 
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Latham Automatic Registering Co. 
Chas. J. Kanera, Gen, Mgr. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Combination 
MeGreal risers Chases 
The Right Size Chase for 
Every Form 


Chases can be made up ina 
minute to fit any shape of 
form. Chases made up with 
or without cross-bars. 
Comes in lengths of 4 to 623 
inches; each piece is 1% 
inches wide (cross-bars 34 
inch wide). Sections store 
away in small space when 
not in use. The length is 
marked on every section. 


Absolutely 
Rigid 


Send for List of 
All Sizes 


Sold by All Supply 
Dealers 


See our Exhibit at the National Printing : 
and Allied Trades Exposition, New York City, April 25th to 3oth. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office: Grand Haven, Mich. 
CHICAGO: 124 S. Wells St. NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg. 


You'll find a welcome at Booth No. 9 at the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. 
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Printers Can Handle “The Union Binder” 


And Make A 
Profitable Profit 


THE Union Binder is an effective yet 

simple loose-leaf binder, designed 
after years of painstaking study of all 
types of loose-leaf binding devices, to 


No Unsightly Posts 

No Punching of Sheets Required 
Holds tooo Sheets Securely 
Easily Operated 

Cannot Mar Desks 


WIR ICT EF O;Rae DEA Tere Rees 


Trade Discount to All 
Printers, Stationers and 


: | Bookbinders 
ui | 
Maza ZAIN \\ 


THE UNION BINDER 


replace all types of ledgers; post binders, 
spring binders, slotted lock binders, 
loose-leaf note books, and ring binders— 
in short, for all kinds of loose-leaf filing. 


IN UNION BINDERS 


All Bindings 


Union Binders are regularly carried in 
all standard sizes and bindings, such 
as book cloth, canvas, imitation leather 
and genuine leather. Special sizes and 
bindings are made to order promptly. 


THERE IS STRENGTH 


PR'O' POS Pf ome 


UNION BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Phone Franklin 4215-4216 


The Monitor 
No. 1 Wire Stitcher 


“The One Machine for All Jobs’? and is the 
most popular machine on the market for 
use in the average plant. It gives year in 
and year out service on all kinds of work; 
anyone can operate it; requires practically 
no attention, and invariably proves a mon- 
ey-maker in any plant. 


Are you using your copy of the B. F. 


442 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee eee 
The One Machine for All Jobs 


That’s the verdict the leading Printing and Bindery Shops of America have 
accorded the Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher. 
all kinds of jobs, from stitching a two-page pamphlet with light No. 28 or 30 
wire to stapling a heavy %-inch flat book with 20x25 wire, there is no machine 
made that will turn out a better job, do it quicker, and do it at lower operating 


It is a merited verdict because on 


cost 


n 


A Trial Will Convince You 


If you are not now using a Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher in your plant, it will 
pay you to learn about its strength and simplicity of construction, its mechanical 
superiority, its record for volume and quality output. INVESTIGATE. Then 
install a machine and give it your hardest job. It will quickly prove its ability 
to deliver. 


Ask for Catalog No. 17 


Our Service Department will gladly furnish you any information desired about 
Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher or any other machines of the Monitor line 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


‘‘Latham Machines Last Longest” 
1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Otley, Eng. Fonderie Caslon, Paris, France 
John Dickinson, Cape Tow! n, S. A. Lettergieterij, Amsterdam, Holland 
H. J. Logan, Toronto, Canada Geo. M. Stewart, Montreal, Canada 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Chicago Paper Directory and Price List? 


BEN» FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


A Library of Samples a Sales Asset 
Concluded from page 36 


of printing salesmen, and through the literature sent out 
by paper manufacturers, etc., to have this branch of ad- 


_ yertising considered as a separate and distinct profession. 
_ There are many, many men today who think they under- 
_ stand selling by mail because they can write an interest- 
_ ing letter. Because their efforts are not productive to the 

extent of twenty-five per cent or better, they condemn the 


method. There is a great deal of missionary work needed 
to bring such men to an understanding of what they 


should expect from D. B. M. depending entirely upon 
the article to be exploited or sold, the method of presen- 
tation, whether logical or timely, and most of all, the 
audience (mailing list). 

In spite of these retarding circumstances D. B. M. pays 


_ (generally speaking). Among the pieces of mail received 


in obtaining a collection you will find many with glaring 
faults—lack of salesmanship, which means poor conti- 
nuity, leaving the prospect up-in-the-air, no definite ac- 


tion planned, poor typography and printing. You will 
_ find these faults if you will study each piece as received. 


And after awhile you will know what not to do to make 
your “Printed Salesmanship” profitable for your cus- 
tomer, and consequently profitable for you. 


Sometimes a Multigraphed Letter 


Do not for one minute disregard the value of a multi- 
eraphed letter. If the list has been carefully selected, 
each person addressed an actual prospect for the article 
advertised, and the letter written as though to one per- 
son, and it reads like a personal letter, you have no right 
to suggest anything but a multigraphed letter (if you can 
be sure of quality in your locality) for the purpose. In 
other words, you as an expert, cannot afford to jeopardize 


_ your good standing in the community by selfishly sug- 
\ gesting a printed folder or circular when common sense 
/ tells you that the letter is the thing. 


| any proposition is accepted or refused. 


Give estimates to customers (when asked for) based 
on unit price, or price per piece, because in the hands of 
the recipient, each individual piece is the basis on which 
It is easier to 


‘sell good printing (the kind every firm should use, re- 
| gardless of proposition) on this basis, than on the old- 


fashioned “Umpty dollars a thousand, Mr. Smith” way, 


| which makes you feel like a highwayman, because he 
glares. This is better: 


“This folder, Mr. Smith, can be 
placed in the hands of each one of your prospects at a 
cost of six cents each.” See the difference? 


How About Yourself? 
If you are going out selling a high-grade service, and 
hope to be successful, be careful! 
Be careful of your approach, your appearance, that 


you have something to talk about that you know will 


interest your prospect. Be sure of your ground! Be 
fortified with facts, not generalities regarding the pulling 
power of D. B. M. Know something of your prospect’s 
product before broaching the subject of D. B. M. Don’t 


promise the impossible as to results to be hoped for. 


from time to time. 


Five per cent returns is considered good in some cases. 

Above all, watch the quality of your own stationery, 
and the printed matter you probably will be sending out 
You should first of all use the 


‘method you are recommending—if you don’t, you’re not 
‘sold on the idea yourself ! 

__ And when you receive a contract for a 150-page cata- 
log in four colors. Oh, Boy! Be careful of every detail! 
} Good samples produced by your own plant, with your 


own ideas all the way through, will be the best sam- 
ples you have! 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Lightweight Papers 


Embossed Papers 


Also carry a general line of 
papers in stock, including 


BONDS : INDEX BRISTOLS 
WRITINGS : LEDGERS 


Telephone Wabash 3342 


620 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 


Bee on present day costs 
Y of production, not those 
of a year or two ago—and 


costs ascertained every six 
months by a national survey. 


The weekly Price List service, 
including The Business Printer 
and advertising service is a 
business necessity for printers 
and buyers of printing. 


Write for the Guarantee Offer 


| The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want, 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


Service 


Those who take advantage of our 
equipment—our facilities for handling 
the “rush job’—are always impressed 
with the thoroughness and efficiency 
of Kerr-Whitmire Service. As one cus- 
tomer remarked recently, “The kind 
of service you render and the real per- 
sonal interest you show in giving us 
what we want when we want it, 
enables us to give Our customer entire 
satisfaction”. No job too small for our 
attention—none too big forourcapacity. 
No pressroom delays because of type 
with bad feet or an imperfect face. 


Our new specimen book of 194 pages 1s 
yours for the asking. 


KERR-WHITMIRE 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPE = LINOTYPE = MAKEUP 
732 Sherman Street * Wabash 7192-3-4 


Set in Bookman No. 98 Series. Linotype border No. 1793 


The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want. 


_ typography were represented at the conference: 


E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


PRINTING 


THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 
FIFTH FLOOR 536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6392 


COMPRISING: FRANKLIN DIVISION, TYPOTHETAE DIVISION, MACHINE COMPOSITION DIVISION 
BLANK BOOK, LOOSE LEAF AND RULERS DIVISION 


TRADES CREDIT ASSOCIATION: C. I. 


DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
W. K. TEWS, General Secretary 


KAGEY, SECRETARY 


Chicago Group Chairman Elected Head of 
Typographers 
Bee SING typographers of America held their 


first conference at Cleveland on March 21 and or- 
ganized nationally with the following officers, elected for 
one year: Ben C. Pittsford, president, president Ben C. 
Pittsford Company, Chicago; C. E. Ruckstuhl, first vice- 
president, president Typographic Service Company, New 
York; Stanley B. Moore, second vice-president, presi- 
dent Stanley Moore & Company, Cleveland; Frank M. 
Sherman, secretary, United Typothetae of America, Chi- 
cago; A. Colish, treasurer, advertising typographer, New 


York. 


This organization is largely the result of the activities 
of members of the ad-composition group of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and a number of resolutions passed. The pri- 
mary object of the organization is “To raise the standard 
of typography and create a more general demand among 
advertisers for better typography.” Other objects and 
purposes of the conference favorably voted on were: 
Trade acquaintance through organization; interchange of 
information; trade promotion and advancement; elimina- 
tion of trade abuses; reduction of manufacturing costs; 
raising of typographic standards and practice. 


A resolution was passed “To refuse to do any work 
on fraudulent advertising and to work in harmony with 
the Better Business Bureaus of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World.” A national campaign of advertis- 
ing to create a demand for better typography was dis- 
cussed, but no definite action on it was taken by the 
convention. 


The following firms exclusively engaged in advertising 
Stanley 
B. Moore, Cleveland; Edward C. Biggar, Cleveland; Fred 


S. Bertsch, Chicago; Fred Farrar, New York; Clarence 


R. Hurst, New York; Montague Lee, New York; George 
Willens, Detroit; Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh; A. R. 
Arkin, Chicago; Joseph H. Ewing, Chicago; Harry Baird, 
Chicago; J. M. Bundscho, Chicago; Edmund Thorpe, 
Cleveland; Ben C. Pittsford, Chicago; W. G. Chandler, 
Cleveland; Henry C. Englehart, Cleveland. 


Those who addressed the convention were: Ben C. 
Pittsford, Frank M. Sherman and J. M. Bundscho, Chi- 
cago; Henry Lewis Bullen, New Jersey; Fred Bertsch, 
Chicago; Fred Farrar, New York. It is planned to hold 
the next meeting in connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at Atlanta in June. 


Sales Class Holds Ladies’ Night 


Wee it comes to pep, enthusiasm and still more 
pep, one has to hand it to Charles L. Estey and his 
class in printing salesmanship, which meets each week 
in the County building. 

March 4 women friends and relatives of students were 
present to witness the men folk at work. This was done 
in the belief that a knowledge of what the class is doing 
would result in more encouragement at home and conse- 
quent success in the work. 

The class is one of the most successful of all those 
held by the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. The work 
is of great importance since special stress is laid on sell- 
ing by means of actual sales practices and not through 
price cutting. Mr. Estey’s knowledge of salesmanship, 
which comes through his years of successful experience 
as both a salesman and buyer of printing, enables him to 
impart valuable information to his students. 


Field Men for 
Franklin- 
Typothetae 
of Chicago 


Vv. O. SMITH 


C. E. PAYNE 


45 


46 
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Curtis W. Post, until recently with Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, of Chicago, designer and 
publisher of books and high-grade adver- 
tising literature, is now with Ben C. Pitts- 
ford Company, Chicago, typographers and 
advertising specialists. 


The Binney-Galvin Printing Company is 
the name of the new firm which has taken 
over the business of Henson Brothers, 607 
South Dearborn street. 


The Ideal Roller Company, now located 
at 215 West Superior street, has leased the 
one-story mill building being erected at a 
cost of $75,000 at Twenty-fourth street be- 
tween Rockwell street and Campbell ave- 
nue. The building will be ready for occu- 
pancy May 1. 


Joseph R. Noel, president of the Noel 
State Bank and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Charles L. Estey; Frank R. 
Wilke, Milwaukee; E. F. Hamm, president 
Franklin-Typothetae; E. E. Laxman, chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, and 
Thomas Quinn, were headliners at the com- 
bined group meeting of the Franklin- 
Typothetae held Monday evening, March 
28, at the Norwegian Club House. 


Charles F. Bower, general manager of 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, Phila- 
delphia, was the speaker at the last meet- 
ing of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen held March 15 at the Great 
Northern Hotel. His subject was “Printing 
Inks and Dry Colors.” The meeting was 
one of the best ever held by the associa- 
tion. 


Charles Stewart, senior member of the 
firm of Stewart & Fryer, 722 Federal street, 
had a narrow escape from death on March 
13 when he was held up while driving his 
car in Grant Park. He escaped from the 
bandit but not before the latter had sent 
a bullet in Mr. Stewart’s direction, which, 
fortunately, made only a skin abrasion over 
Mr. Stewart’s right lung. 


George E. Crandall, for three years direc- 
tor of merchandising service for Poole 
Brothers, has been appointed director of 
advertising of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. He succeeds Henry Schott. Mr. Cran- 
dall entered upon his new work March 17. 


Swigart Paper Company last month 
bought ground 99x102 at 715-21 South 
Wells street, for $74,500 cash. The pur- 
chase includes three old buildings. The 
Swigart company plans the erection of a 
$500,000 ten-story building. 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


Illinois Incorporations for 


March, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 


under the laws of Illinois during March: 

Slavik Printing Co., 914-918 W. Ohio st., 
Chicago. Capital, $75,000. General adver- 
tising, publishing, printing and manufac- 
turing business. Incorporators: Richard 
A. Slavik, Carl E. Duval and Helen Slavik. 
Correspondent: Walter True, 813 Ashland 
block. 


Charles D. Black Co., 608 S. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Capital, $30,000. Deal in sta~ 
tionery, office supplies, etc. Incorporators: 
Wilfred C. Myers, Helen A. Black, Charles 
B. Black. Correspondent: Edward M. Bul- 
lard, r1600, 72 W. Adams st. 


The North Shore Weekly Co., 4403 Sheri- 
dan road, Chicago; capital, $20,000; general 
publication, printing, newspaper and sta- 
tionery business; incorporators, George 
Stollery, J. R. McCollough, Celia Stollery, 
Geo. L. Roby, A. D. Hunt; correspondent, 
Hoyne, Barnhart, McKay & Niemeyer, 79 
W. Monroe st. 


Aurora Publishing Co., 18 N. Broadway, 
Aurora. Capital, $50,000 and 500 shares, no 
par value. General printing, publishing 
and engraving business. Incorporators: 
Albert L. Hall, John L. Brown and John §S. 
Byrne. Correspondent: Frank R. Neid, 746 
Edison bldg. 


Catholic Publishing Co., 1733 S. 
Union ave., Chicago; capital, $10,000; gen- 
eral publishing, printing and _ periodical 
business. Incorporators: John Mayer, 
Morris Dozck, Benj. Zahradik, Martin De- 


Slovak 


divy, Joseph M. Lattal, Ignac Milusick, 
Florana A. Tylka. Correspondent: R. I. 
Pollak, 1945 N. 47th st. 


Co., Inc., 630 S. Wa- 
bash ave., Chicago. Capital, $150,000. Gen- 
eral publishing, printing, merchandising 
business. Incorporators: Frank Comer- 
ford, Thomas F. Clarkson and David B. 
Clarkson. Correspondent: Frank Comer- 
ford, 1417 Conway bldg., Chicago. 


David B. Clarkson 


Field Service Bureau, Inc., 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago; capital, $2,000; gen- 
eral printing, publishing, advertising agency 
business. Vincent J. Green, Jacobs Jaff, 
Thomas H. Maddock. Correspondent, Mad- 
dock, Jaffe & Green, 39 South La Salle St. 

Household Medical Journal Company, 17 
South Dearborn street, Chicago; 150 shares, 
no par value. Incorporators: Hugo Smith, 
E. H. Jaffe, J. H. Dudley; printing, pub- 
lishing advertising business. Correspondent, 
David B. Maloney, 56 West Randolph st. 


Binney Galvin Printing Co., 607 S. Dear- 
born st., Chieago. Capital, $25,000. Gen- 
eral printing, binding, engraving and pub- 
lishing business. Incorporators: Arthur A. 
Huebsch, Geo. A. Binney and Wm. M. Gal- 
vin. Correspondent: Arthur A. Huebsch, 
City Hall Square bldg. 


Spinner & Reimer, Ine., 701 South La 
Salle street, Chicago; capital, $30,000; gen- 
eral printing, book binding, engraving and 
publishing business. Inecorporators: Albert 


Baskin, Abraham Spinner, Maurice J. 
Nathamson. 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 


2 TO 12 POINT, MADE 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


SLUGS 


LEADS 
AND RULE BORDERS 


EQUALS TOFD Meee s. Sal 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


To stir up interest in the forthcoming 
convention and exposition of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts. 
men to be held at the Auditorium, Chicago, 
July 23 to 30, the publicity committee has 
started publication of a monthly bulletin 
known as “On to Chicago.” 


Howard Law has opened a sales promo- 
tion service in Chicago. He has been with 
the Bert L. White Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, as head of the service department, 
and was before that with several advertis- 
ing agencies in a similar capacity. 


Al H. Salkind, formerly with Sol Lesser 
& Company in the capacity of manager, 
has bought the printing plant of Daniels & 
Company, 711 South Dearborn street, and 


has changed the name to the Commercial — 


Press. 


The Magill-Weinsheimer Company, now | 
located in the Coca Cola building, 1322-24 © 


South Wabash avenue, has purchased 18,- 


000 square feet of land at the southwest | 
corner of Twenty-second street and Calumet | 
avenue, for the purpose of erecting a ten- — 


story modern printing plant to contain ap- 


proximately 170,000 square feet of floor | 


space. 


Schulman Bros., printers, suffered loss of 


approximately $1,000 when fire broke out 


March 10 in the building the company oc- | 
cupies at 564-72 West Randolph street. 


Loss was covered by insurance. 


The Perfection Linotype Company will 


move within a short time from its present — 


location, 720 South Dearborn street, to the — 


Linden building, 701-703 South LaSalle 
street, where the company will have greatly 
enlarged floor space. 


The Midwest Candy Company, 1643 West 


Lake street, has installed a private printing — 


plant. 


The Mid-City Printing Company, 59 West | 


Lake street, was sold at a receivers’ sale 


March 28. Central Trust Company was the | 


receiver. 


The Jay Printing Ink Company, Brook- « 
lyn, N. Y., will open a Chicago office this | 


month. John Kyle, president of the New 


York Club of Printing House Craftsmen, — 


will be in charge. 
pressroom superintendent of the Pictorial 
Review. 


A general meeting of members of the 


Mr. Kyle was formerly © 


Printing Ink Makers’ Association will be 


held in Chicago April 11 and 12. 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACH AUTOMATIC 
METAL FEEDERS 


"Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 


Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 


Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street CHICAGO 


Phone Harrison 6561 
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How Chicago Printers Look When They Forget Labor Problems 
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| Nearly six hundred persons attended the 
‘annual dinner-dance of the Franklin-Ty- 
-pothetae of Chicago held Saturday night, 
,March 12, at the Congress Hotel. Follow- 
ing dinner guests were addressed by Dr. 
Henry G. Hawn of New York City, and 
Preston Bradley, Chicago. Wilber Nesbit 
was toastmaster. Following the dinner and 
speeches, entertainment. was supplied by 
professional entertainers. Dancing was an- 
other feature. The affair was one of the 
‘most successful the Franklin-Typothetae 
has ever held. 


A new binder that promises to super- 
sede many present methods of loose leaf 
binding has been placed on the market by 
the Union Book Bindery, Inc., 442-48 North 
Wells street, Chicago. The new _ binder 
makes use of the vacuum principle, and 
does away with locks and all metal parts 
usually requisite of such commodities. The 
binders consist of two covers, a top and 
bottom cover, through the end of each of 
which there is a narrow slit in which is 
inserted a single cloth band or strap oper- 
ating on the same principle as a mail bag 
lock. When paper is placed between the 
wo covers and this strap drawn tightly, 
t is impossible for the sheets to escape. 
This method does away with perforating 
he ends of sheets before inserting in the 
vinder and makes possible the quick re- 
urangement of all sheets as necessary. 
The Union Book Bindery has met with 
reat success in marketing its new  prod- 
ict, which is one which should be in uni- 
versal demand as soon as the buying pub- 
ic becomes familiar with it. 


Moberg, Nord & Company, 1914 Irving 
*ark boulevard, have bought the corner lot, 
0x118, at Irving Park boulevard and North 
Ancoln street for $12,000. Plans are now 


under way for the erection of a modern 
printing plant and office building of two or 
more stories in height and of brick and 
concrete construction. 

The increased business of the company, 
making necessary its removal to more com- 
modious quarters, has resulted in the deci- 
sion to erect its own building. The heads 
of the company are Henry A. Moberg and 
Pehr E. Nord, men of wide experience in 
the printing industry, both having learned 
their trade in Sweden before coming to 
Chicago. The company asserts its policy 
of living up to its slogan, “Our Price—Our 
Work,” is responsible for the present ex- 
cellent financial condition in which it finds 
itself. 


A service committee similar to that of 
several eastern clubs of Printing House 
Craftsmen has been appointed by the Chi- 
cago club to give aid to members when in 
difficulty over work in the various plants in 
which they are employed. Questions re- 
garding presswork, composition and other 
processes in the trade will be answered 
immediately by this committee and if nec- 
essary a member of the committee will per- 
sonally visit the plant where the trouble is 
located. 

Those who make up the committee and 
who can be consulted at any time are Frank 
Shank, chairman, A. D. Robrahn, Chris 
Olson, William Smith and E. J. Wilson. 


New members taken into the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago last month include 
John C. Holmes & Son, 5536 South Halsted 
street; Griesemer Printing Company, 4523 
Ravenswood avenue; Porter and MacMa- 
hon, 707 North Clark street; Pioneer Print- 
ing and Mailing Service, 157 West Ran- 
dolph street, and Roth’s Publishers’ Press, 
402 North Hermitage avenue. 


ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE—FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 


The Seaman Paper Company announces 
the election of Henry Schott as vice-presi- 
dent, and his appointment as general man- 
ager, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Schott recently resigned as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising 
of Montgomery Ward & Company, where 
he had been for the past five years. Pre- 
vious to that time he was in the advertis- 
ing business as president of The Ferry- 
Hanly-Schott Advertising Company, which 
is now The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, with offices in Kansas City, Chicago 
and New Orleans. 

Mr. Schott has been in newspaper and 
advertising work all his life, beginning his 
newspaper work on leaving college, with 
the Leavenworth, Kansas, Times, which was 
then owned by Col. D. R. Anthony. Later 
he joined the editorial staff of the Kansas 
City Star and Kansas City Times, where he 
remained for twelve years under the direc- 
tion of William R. Nelson. 

The appointment takes effect April 11. 


The S. V. Wright Paper Company is the 
name of a new firm selling paper to Chi- 
cago printers. The company is located at 
508 South Dearborn street. Lines handled 
are Superior Mimeograph, Wright Bond, 
Lotus Bond and Monticello Bond. 


The American Daily Standard, started 
last Christmas in Chicago, failed the middle 
of March. Lack of support on the part of 
Chicago churches is said to have been the 
cause of its failure. The newspaper was 
started to “meet the wishes of those peo- 
ple who profess to be dissatisfied with 
newspapers as they are,” and was to repre- 
sent the religious interests of the city. 


Going to Move? 


afford to take risks by hiring inexperienced men for the job. 
in the printing trade won’t stand abuse, and when you have to lose time because of damage, 
besides the cost of repairs, it’s a little too late to try to justify it. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS—HAVING MOVED SOME OF THE LARGEST PLANTS IN THE CITY 


130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORK 


Phone Main 
1339 


Then you’d better get someone who knows 
how to handle your equipment. 


You can’t 
Machines used 


United States 


at Large 


Fifty or more editors and publishers at- 
tended the meeting of the Long Island 
Press Association held March 7 in the ex- 
ecutive building of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The business session of the meeting was 
opened at ten o'clock by Vice-president 
Francis W. Hoag. Among the matters dis- 
cussed were the buying of news print, the 
fixing of rates for the publication of legal 
advertising, the feasibility of organizing a 
“select list” for the consideration of gen- 
eral advertisers, and the proposed discon- 
tinuance of publication of the session laws. 

Later the members of the association 
were taken on a tour of inspection of the 
recently enlarged Linotype factory group, 
to see at first hand the Linotype and Lino- 
type accessories in the making. Luncheon 
was served in one of the big dining rooms 
in the executive building, and talks were 
made by Don C. Seitz of the New York 
World; Norman Dodge, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company; Joseph T. Mackey, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Walter H. Savory, man- 
ager of the New York agency, and Conrad 
A. Hanson, general works manager. 

Edward H. St. John, Linotype representa- 
tive on Long Island, who is personally 
known to most of the editors and publishers 
in his territory, took an active part in the 
meeting. 

In the evening a number of theater 
parties were enjoyed by the visiting editors 
and publishers. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Press Association announce- 
ment was made of the results of the weekly 
newspaper contest just held under the aus- 
pices of the department of agricultural 
journalism of South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

In the section of the contest devoted to 
front-page make-up the first prize was 
awarded to the Dell Rapids Tribune. In 
the one given over to the farm news page 
or department, highest honors were won 
by the Miller Press. In the farm advertise- 
ment section the blue ribbon went to the 
Volga Tribune. And the prize for the 
best editorial was captured by the Brook- 
ings Register. 

Much interest in the contest was shown 
by progressive editors and publishers in all 
parts of South Dakota. Many of the news- 
papers submitted were produced in modern- 
ly equipped plants, and some of the papers 
were, indeed, creditable specimens of the 
better sort of present-day smaller-town 
printing and journalism. All of the prize- 
winning papers mentioned operate Lino- 
types. 

It is planned to conduct similar contests 
in connection with future meetings of the 
South Dakota Press Association. 


Norman S. Githens, former assistant man- 
ager of publicity for the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, has accepted the advertising 
managership of the F. Wesel Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturer of printing, 
photo-engraving, electrotyping and_ stereo- 
typing machinery and accessories. 

For three years Mr. Githens was associ- 
ated with several metropolitan advertising 
agencies, and just before joining the Lino- 
type publicity staff was advertising man- 
ager of the Times Square Automobile Sup- 
ply Company of New York City. 


BEN SEPRANKUIUN ALON DEREY 


This general advertising experience, to- 
gether with the close association with the 
printing industry and the thorough appre- 
ciation of correct typography gained in five 
years of service in the Linotype publicity 
department, make him the logical person 
to organize and direct an advertising de- 
partment about to undergo the expansion 
contemplated. 

The advertising department of the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company is main- 
tained at the main offices of that concern, 
72 Cranberry street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following committees of the Colum- 
bus Typothetae were selected last month by 
President S. U. Robinson: 

Auditing—F, F. Vance, chairman; Geo. 
Van Bolt, J. A. Ey. 

Cost Finding—W. L. Noice, chairman; 
B. J. Steele, J. S. Halfaker. 

Credit and Collection—D. B. Neil, chair- 
man; H. B. Perkins, F. W. Kreber. 

Educational—D. N. Drenan, chairman; 
H. W. Waters, Robert P. Bell, Courtney 
Wilson, J. D. Bratton, M. S. Harvison, H. 
T. Phillips, L. G. Scales. 

Entertainment—Hugh N. Gillespie, chair- 
man; J. N. Bullock, Geo. Van Bolt, Ben. 
Heber, Glenn Morris. 

Membership—Jos. B. Hanson, chairman, 
Warner Simpson, Carl Crossland. 

Publicity—Ed. R. Linn, chairman; D. H. 
Evans, H. W. Gordon. 

Trade Relations—Harry Bucher, chair- 
man; J. H. Marquardt, S. R. Southard. 


The strike of printers employed in the 
municipal printing plant of Boston was 
broken March 3 after having closed down 
the plant since January 17, when the eighty 
men employed walked out. They demanded 
an increase of $4.00 a week to bring their 
wages to the same level as those of men 
employed in the commercial plants of the 
city. This was refused on the ground that 
men in commercial plants were receiving 
the extra money as a bonus and that -no 
bonuses could be granted in one city de- 
partment without similar grants being made 
to other departments. Since the men have 
returned to work the announcement has 
been made that employes will in the future 
be subject to civil service law. 


“Merrit C. Spiedel, well known as presi- 
dent of the Piqua Call Publishing Com- 
pany, has bought control of The Press-Citi- 
zen of lowa City, lowa, and will move to 
that place. He retains an interest in the 
Piqua Call, Press-Dispatch and Xenia Gaz- 
ette and Republican, so will continue to be 
associated with Ohio publishers, having as 
partners in this state C. F. Ritnour and 
J. A. Chew. The Chew family is one of 
the veterans in Ohio publishing and job 
printing business. In Iowa City Mr. 
Spiedel will have as associate William F. 
Wade of New York. 


Representatives of the “Open” and 
“Closed Shop” divisions of the U. T. A. 
have appointed a joint “Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee” to work out a plan of 
co-operation between these two branches 
of the national organization. Those who 
make up the committee are T. E. Donnel- 
ley, Chicago; E. M. Lent, New York, and 
A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the “Open Shop” division, and 
A. R. Morgan, Cincinnati; Luther C. Rog- 
ers, Chicago, and George H. Gardner, 
Cleveland, representing the “Closed Shop” 
division. 


A half-page advertisement in the Rocky 
Mountain News was used March 21 by the 
Denver, Colorado, Typothetae, to convey to 
business men of that city a true idea of 


labor conditions in Denver’s printing indus- 
try. The advertisement went into details 
concerning the 44-hour week, outlining the 
situation as it affects Denver. The state. - 
ment was signed by 48 members of the | 
Denver association. 


A new division of the U. T. A. was 
announced last month when the 12 Sheet 
Calendar Manufacturers’ Association joined 
the Typothetae. The group forms the 12 
Sheet Calendar Division of the U. T. A. 
Officers of the division are H. H. Coleman 
of the Columbia Arts Works, Milwaukee, 
president, and A. A. Stone of the Stone 
Printing and Engraving Company, secre- 
tary. - } 


The Graphic Arts Company, art and en- | 
graving, has been formed at Hartford, 
Conn., to take over the art and engraving 
departments of The Manternach Company, 
Hartford, advertising agency. The Manter- 
nach Company will retain the personnel of | 
its present agency executives, and the 
Graphic Arts Company will take over the | 
personnel of the *Manternach art and en-. 
graving divisions. 


A national exposition of the printing, ad- 
vertising, publishing, lithographing, paper 
making and stationery industries will be | 
held at the Twelfth Regiment Armory, 
New York City, April 25 to 30, inclusive. — 
The exposition will be held at the same 
time as conventions of the American News- | 
paper Publishers’ Association and Associ- 
ated Press. 


The Philadelphia, Pa., Typothetae has | 
taken a three-year lease on the second and 
third floors of the building at 925 Walnut 
street, formerly occupied by the Saunders 
Company. The Typothetae will move early | 
this month from the quarters now occupied | 
on the sixth floor of the Robert Morris 
Trust Company building at 929 Chestnut | 
street. 


W. I. Wilson has resigned from The Geo. 
F. Eberhard Co., San Francisco, to become 
business director of The Citizen Print Shop, | 
Los Angeles, of which his brother, Stanley. 
B. Wilson, is manager. Arthur E. Durie, 
formerly representative of the Eberhard. 
company in Los Angeles, has also joined 
The Citizen Print Shop. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Conipany and | 
the Intertype Corporation have entered into 
a new working arrangement with their em- 
ployes on a forty-eight hour basis instead | 
of forty-four hours. The wage scale is prac- | 
tically the same as before, the operatives 
preferring to increase the hours rather than: 
be subjected to a decrease in pay. 


a re | 
Charles A. Bookwalter, printer, publisher, 
and several times mayor of Indianapolis, 
will speak at the monthly meeting of the’ 
Cincinnati Franklin-Typothetae to be held | 
April 7 at Goodwin’s Gardens, Gilbert and; 
Blair avenues, Cincinnati. Officers of the: 
association to act during the next year will 
be nominated at this meeting. 
Members of the Cincinnati Franklin- 
Typothetae held their annual dinner and | 
dance at the Hotel Gibson, March 19. 
presentation of “The Sick Print Shop” fea- 
tured the meeting. The committee 1) 
charge was composed of W. F. Kroner, 11 | 


J. Berg, C. A. Radford and C. B, Dodd. 


{ 


The next regular meeting of the Master 
Printers’ Association of Central Illinois will 
be held Tuesday, April 12, at Peoria. Cen- 
tral Illinois printers are invited to be pres 
ent. The association was organized about 
two months ago and is already a strong 
influence in the industry of the state. 


—————— 


Establishment of co-operative printing 
plants in all cities in the Pacific Slope 
Allied Printing Trades zone to fight the 
employers’ association is planned by jour- 
neymen printers, according to reports from 
the four-day conference of journeymen held 
in Fresno, California, last month. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., announces the publication of the 
third edition of “Proof Readers’ Marks and 
Tables for Estimating Copy,” by Adam 
Kinghorn Wilson. Copies can be had by 
writing the Harvard University Press and 
enclosing 35 cents. 


William R. Bromley, formerly with the 
W. J. Hartman Printing Company of Chi- 
cago, and later field secretary of the Sec- 
ond District Typothetae, has resigned from 
the latter position to join the sales force 
of Lewis Roberts, Inc., printers’ ink manu- 
facturers, Newark, N. J. 


The Quick Print, Inc., of Mandan, North 
Dakota, is now operating two plants, having 
purchased the Craftsman Printing Company 
and a portion of the plant of the Farmers’ 
Press of Bismark. Hereafter the two plants 
will be conducted under the name of Quick 
Print, Inc., Bismark and Mandan. 


Employing printers and publishers of 
Oklahoma are organizing to “Make Print- 
ing a Business-like Business.” Officers of 
the organization are: J. L. Cockrell, Mid- 
west Printing Co., Tulsa, president, and 
Harry Jolly, Herald, Carnegie, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Pittsburgh has jumped ahead of other 
Typothetae cities, in that it has organized 
a Ladies’ Auxiliary of the United Typoth- 
etae of America. Other cities expect to 


follow Pittsburgh’s lead. The object of the 


“Auxiliary” is to further educational plans 


mine U. T. A. 


The Boyer Office Supply Company, of 
Canton, Ohio, has purchased the job de- 
partment of the Repository Printing Com- 
pany, in the same city. By combining the 
plants the Boyer Company now has equip- 
ment valued at $225,000. 


The Morrison Printing Company, Cres- 
ton, lowa, has moved its plant from Pine 
street to the Plain Dealer building, where 
the job department of the Creston Adver- 
tiser will be combined with that of the 
Morrison company. 

A new printing concern was started in 
Columbus last month. It is known as the 
Students’ Printing Company and is located 
at 186 East Chapel street. Those interested 
in the company are Joe Conners, D. L. 
Mercer and C. A. Dunn. 


C. R. French has resigned from the Rus- 
sel M. Seeds Company, advertising agency, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and has been made man- 
ager of the advertisers’ service department 
of the Printing Arts Company, in the same 
city. 
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The Hirschfeld Printing Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has started erection of a 
new plant at 410-12 West Court street, that 


city. The cost will be approximately $20,- 
000. The new building will permit con- 


siderable expansion. 


A state printing plant to print Texas 
school books is advocated in that state. A 
bill providing for such a plant has been 
submitted to the legislature. A saving of 
$1,000,000 to Texas taxpayers will result, 
according to advocates of the bill. 


The H. S. B. C. Syndicate has been in- 
corporated in Wilmington, Del., to do a 
general printing and publishing business. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators are M. L. 
Rogers, L. A. Irwin and W. G. Singer of 


Wilmington. 


The Republican Printing Company of 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, was incorporated last 
month for $35,000 by W. B. Morey, C. S. 
Whiteman, C. W. Huenke, W. J. MceMur- 
rey, A. G. Boogher, A. Herzing and R. T. 
Moana. 


Tri-City Typographical Union, operating 
in Rock Island and Moline, Ul., and Dav- 
enport, lowa, decided March 10 to work 


under the present scale until May 1. The 
old scale expired March 1. 
The Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New 


York City, has moved from 424 West 33rd 
street to the Metropolitan building, Court 
Square, Long Island City. The new tele- 
phone number is Hunter’s Point 5820. 


Journeymen members of the Pacific Coast 
Allied Printing Trades Conference, meet- 
ing in Fresno, California, March 10, de- 
cided to hold the 1922 meeting of the as- 
sociation in Seattle, Wash. 


The Columbus Blank Book Manufactur- 
ing Company, 313-321 South High street, 
Columbus, has taken additional room which 
gives that concern 50,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


The Metcalf Printing and Publishing 
Company of Northampton, Mass., has been 
capitalized for $150,000 by R. E. Reynolds, 
E. A. Ahearn, E. J. Paulhus, N. A. Whit- 
taker and Robert McKeown. 


The Standard Printing Company of 
Waco, Texas, has changed its name to 
Standard Printing and Stationery Company, 
with an increase in capital stock from 


$35,000 to $100,000. 


The Hirschfield Printing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, will erect a two-story brick and 
stone printing plant at 410-412 West Court 
street, at a cost of $18,000. 


C. B. Gorham, for the past three years 
secretary of the Atlanta Typothetae, has 
resigned that position to become secretary 
of the Winnipeg, Canada, Typothetae. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 
Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


CHICA 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
GO 


W. C. Martin, who resigned as secretary 
of the Cincinnati Typothetae last month, 
has accepted the secretaryship of the Port- 
land, Oregon, association. 


New machinery costing $30,000 is being 
installed by the Methodist Protestant Book 
Concern, in its plant at 108 West Fayette 
street, Baltimore, Md. 


The Walter H. Baker Company, of Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated for $50,000 by 
W. W. Baker, Theodore Johnson and A. L. 


Goodwin. 


EK. A. Alexander, former Linotype oper- 
ator on the Vinita, Oklahoma, Leader, has 
opened a new job printing office at Broken 
Bow in the same state. 

The National Tariff Institute has been 
incorporated for $100,000 in Wilmington, 
Del., to do a general printing and publish- 
ing business. 


The Econ-Service Printing Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., was incorporated last 
month for $10,000 by G. E. Hinman, O. J. 
Lundmark and M. E. Willcox. 


J. W. Patton has sold the Stilwell, Okla- 
homa, Standard-Sentinel to Cassius Hay- 
wood, who will continue the publication 
of the paper. 


A brand new print shop has been in- 
stalled in the Indianola School, Columbus, 
Ohio, where 95 boys are learning the print- 
ing trade. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the American Photo Engravers’ Association 
will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
23-24-25, 


The Peerless Engraving Company is the 
name of a new engraving firm established 
last month in Little Rock, Ark., by Jay 
Radcliffe. 

The Johnson Printing and Advertising 
Company, Dallas, Texas, has increased its 
capital stock from $64,000 to $128,000. 


Conde Nast, publisher of Vogue, Vanity 
Fair and House & Garden, New York, has 
bought the Arbor Press, Greenwich, Conn. 


The Community Print Shop, 265 West 
Broad street, Columbus, has joined the 
Columbus Typothetae. 


May & Kreidler, Cincinnati printers, have 
appointed the Jesse M. Joseph Advertising 
Agency to handle their advertising. 


The Rand Company, Boston, Mass., and 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated for $100,000. 


The Maldan Telegram, 
Mass., was incorporated 


$100,000. 


Malden, 


month for 


Inc., 
last 


Cross Paper Feeder Company has been 
incorporated in Boston for $100,000. 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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H.S. HODGES, Executive Secretary 


NORTHWEST 


Andrew H. Goedert and J. M. Rengel of 
St. Cloud have recently opened a new com- 
mercial printing plant in that city. They 
will also sell loose-leaf devices, bookkeeping 
and filing systems, stationery, etc. 

Mr. Goedert has been associated with the 
May Printing Company at St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, for some time past, and before his 
association with that firm was Duluth man- 
ager of the Fritz-Cross Company. Mr. Ren- 
gel has been in the employ of the May 
Printing Company for some time. 


The Artisan, published by the William 
Hood Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, 
has this to say in a recent issue: 


“During the past month there has been 
a very large increase in the enrollment in 
the Linotype branch of the printing depart- 
ment, and it has been necessary to run 
two shifts, one starting at 8:30 and con- 
tinuing until 4; the other beginning at 10 
and running until 6 o’clock. This method 
of taking care of the increased enrollment 
has shortened, to some extent, the hours 
on the machines, but has not affected the 
learning time of the student, as he is given 
instruction in some important branch of 
the trade every minute of the day, thus 
increasing his efficiency so as to make it 
easier while practicing on the machine.” 


A four-page folder was recently mailed 
to employing printers of Minneapolis, tell- 
ing of the stand of Minneapolis on the 44- 
hour week. This folder has attracted con- 
siderable attention because of the clear 
manner in which it states the position of 
Minneapolis on this all-important question. 
A letter received from J. J. Seiberlich, com- 
menting on the folder, may interest readers: 
H. S. Hodges, Secretary Minneapolis Ty- 

pothetae. 

Looking over the folder recently gotten 
out by the Minneapolis Typothetae regard- 
ing the 44-hour week situation I noticed 
on page three thereof the statement that 
the local organization is closely affiliated 
with other organizations of master printers 
throughout the country. 

Without trying to be critical and in the 
spirit of doing good for our grand organiza- 
tion, | wish to state that I think this state- 
ment is not strong enough and does not 
put to the readers of this bulletin the really 
splendid position in which we stand. It 
does not convey the idea that each individ- 
ual shop in Minneapolis is a member of a 
national organization, not affiliated with, but 
2) joRvan Ge ie 

My criticism may be merely a hair-split- 
ting of the manner of expression in this 
bulletin, but 1 fear that many may not 
appreciate the splendid organization to 
which we are all so proud to belong, the 
“United Typothetae of America.” Our lo- 
cal organization is truly a splendid one, but 
where would it be alone. 

J. J. SerBeruicu. 

The composite statement for the city of 
Minneapolis for the six month period, end- 
ing February 28, is as follows: 
Handecou Osi ti0n ss ne 
Laniotypebeeeete cs eek eee 


Monotyperkeyboard meer eerie 22 
Monotoypem caste nue ita emia ete 2.09 
Jobbers, 10x15, hand fed.......... 1.84 
JobberssaUiniversaleeenenter eee 2.68 
Jobbers, mechanical feeders........ 1.58 
Gylinderswallisizesermee reer 4.30 
Cutters ata. Corte ee ceo 2.49 
Folders, hand and mechanically fed 2.88 
Ruler: ote See roe eee ep a) 
Menisthandabinderyeeeer reer oe 1.71 
Girls’ machine bindery ........... 5 Aba! 
Cirls@inands bindery eee ieee 95 


These figures are based on actual costs 
in 35 Minneapolis plants operating cost sys- 
tems. Secretary H. S. Hodges, in a state- 
ment made at the time this composite state- 
ment was made public, said: “We are 
often asked whether these figures are the 
product of imagination or whether they 
really apply to the business of the individ- 
ual doing the doubting. They do apply 
and we can prove that usually the man 
who does not know his costs has costs 
higher than our published average. The 
35 plants included in the composite are 
representative of the Minneapolis industry, 
and run from two press plants to the larg- 
est in the city. We are anxious to bring 
these figures before thé whole industry be- 
cause we are all drawing our business 
from the same field and what affects one 
affects all. Printing cannot be sold on a 
profitable basis at figures lower than those 
we publish.” 


Representatives from Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota met in St. Paul 
March 25 to organize the Eleventh District 
Typothetae Federation. The following res- 
olution relative to the 44-hour week was 


adopted: 
Whereas, This meeting as employing 
printers, comprising the Eleventh District 


Typothetae Federation, including the states 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
held in St. Paul, Minnesota, March 25, 
1921, is unanimously opposed to any action 
that will reduce production, therefore, be it 

ReEsotvep, That we, in convention assem- 
bled, specifically and honorably and un- 
equivocally pledge ourselves that we will 


‘ oppose the adoption of the 44-hour week in 


the printing industry at any time. Further, 
that we pledge ourselves not to make any 
local or individual contracts with any em- 
ploye or group of employes on a basis of 
less than 48 working hours per week. 

The following officers, constituting the 
governing board, were elected: 

William A. Repke, St. Paul, president; 
M. I. Stewart, Duluth, vice-president; S. B. 
Black, Fargo, vice-president; J. P. Adams, 
Sioux Falls, vice-president; W. K. Jeffrey, 
Minneapolis, treasurer. 

Detailed information concerning this 
movement and the formation of the feder- 
ation can be obtained from the secretaries 
of the Typothetaes in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Fargo or Sioux Falls. 


L. R. Wolff, U. T. A. field representative 
for the eleventh district, has started organ- 
ization of several local Typothetaes and the 
completion of a “Typotheae Federation” 
for Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. Mr. Wolff has had twenty-two 


years of experience in the printing indus- 
try, and is well qualified for the work he 
is performing. 


The hand of Samuel Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor is showing 
itself in the ordinary dealings of labor 
unions. All are familiar with the stand 
recently taken by the federation when on 
February 24, in Washington, a labor’s bill 
of rights was drawn up, including the right 
to open rebellion against legal codes and 
the injunctions of the U. S. Supreme 
Courts. The following paragraph is a di- 
rect quotation from a label license just pre- 
sented to Minneapolis printers for signa- 
ture: 

“The party of the first part (the union), 
or its duly authorized representative may 
enter the premises of the party of the sec- 
ond part at any time, with or without proe- 
ess of law, using such force as may be nec- 
essary, the party of the second part hereby 
releasing and discharging the party of the 
first part and its representative of and from 
any claim for damages arising from such 
action of the party of the first part or its 
representative or representatives.” 


Will A. Beach, of the Beach Printing 
Company, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., was a re- 
cent visitor at the offices of the Minneapolis 
Typothetae. Mr. Beach is investigating 
modern methods in use in printing centers 
in the Northwest. Mr. Beach said, when 
questioned concerning the operation of his 
plant while away: “No successful printer 
should fear leaving his plant to the care of 
others for a day, or a week, or more. An- 
drew Carnegie was right when he said that 
his success came more from the ability of 
the men he was able to attract into his 
organization than from his own knowledge 
and ability. This should cause some print- 
ers who believe their plant can’t run with- 
out them to do a little thinking.” 


Taught by Martha Beeson, said to be the 
only woman printing teacher in the United 
States, the Seward Junior High School in 
Minneapolis boasts of a printing class see- 
ond to none. 

Report cards, programs, posters and a bi- 
weekly paper known as the Junior Echo 
are printed by the students of the school 
under Miss Beeson’s direction. Cuts are 
made by the students from linoleum and 
color work is also included as part of the 
instruction. 


“A Little Knowledge 7 


The following letter from a buyer was 
received recently by a St. Louis printer, 
who suggests that the entire industry “please 
look into this”: 

My Dear Mr. ———: 

I am returning the inclosed bill, with the 
respectful request that you investigate it to 
see if it is not seriously erroneous. The 
printers tell me here at the office that the 
union rate for compositors is 17 cents a 
thousand Ms. This, with approximately 
2,100 Ms to the page of my play, would be 
36 cents a page, or $8.64 for the 24 pages. 
Allowing you a profit of 100 per cent on 
the typesetting —these being profiteering 
days —the amount allowable for the type 
would be $17.28. 

Then, do you charge $122.42—the differ- 
ence between $139.50 and $17.28—for a 
few slips of paper and some pieces of wire 
stuck in them, after pulling a few hundred 
proofs? Will you please look into this? 

Faithfully, ; 

We recommend the writer of this letter 
to any printer who desires the services 0 
a bright (?) young man in his estimating 
department. 

—St. Louis Ben Franklin Bulletin. 
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“QUICK-SET” 


THE COMBINATION COMPOUND 


ANTI-OFFSET, INK SOFTENER 
AND SAFE DRYER 
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REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE UNIVERSAL INK REMEDY 
**WHAT IT DOES” 
It makes the ink set quickly It eliminates offset 
It stops ink picking It prevents sheets sticking 
It assures clean printing It works in all colors 
It Helps Production 


Manufactured by 


QUICK-SET COMPOUND CO. 
Phone Rockwell 790 
3113 W. Roosevelt Road CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco 


| ‘‘MASTER PRINTERS’’ 


Pp ERFECTIO 
LINOTYPING CO. 


COMPOSITION MAKEUP 
FOUNDRY LOCKUP 
AD-SETTING 


Books - Magazines 
Job Work ~ Catalogues 
Form Letters - Imprints 
Ruled Forms = Tabular Work 


PERFECTION || Rute’. ‘acres | 


|| 720 S. DEARBORN ST. - CHICAGO 
PHONE HARRISON 6257-6258 
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you hada plant in which 
you had all the equip- 
ment of the 22 trade rul- 
ing and binding firms in the 
Employing Trade Rulers’ and 
Binders’ Association of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago you would be no better 
off than you are today without 
a single piece of such equip- 
ment, FOR this same amount 
of equipment is always at your 
Service, awaiting your com- 
mand and without half the 
bother, worry and expense in- 
cident to such a department in 
a printing plant. 


And don’t forget that 
your job will be done as you 
wantitdone. The code of ethics 
of the U.T.A. to which each of 
the following firms has sub- 
scribed makes that a certainty. 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co......... 
SADT ie a> LCRA, Base A ete 107 N. Market St. 


J. A. Burrows & Co........... 310 S. Canal St. 
Caxton Ruling Co.........508 So. Dearborn St. 
John HaDalys ae aie 300 W. Grand Ave. 
Ga EarwelliCossni nee 626 So. Clark St. 
Gould’ &iEcers 2 ee 157 W. Monroe St. 
Jol ehiarding’ Cosa ae ee 102 N. Wells St. 
Harris) &) Walkers.) 5 0 oe 167 W. Monroe St. 
CoRaKkuhlow se eee 714 So. Dearborn St. 
FrediCALaukert? 4.2050 712 Federal St. 
Harry Fa littleas. 2 ee 521 W. Monroe St. 
Mortell'& Cos ate eee 626 Federal St. 
Nenning & Shugart....... 518 So. Dearborn St. 
OcontoiViiss Cou 525 So. Dearborn St. 
Reding & Hauser........... 621 Plymouth Ct. 
Frank Jo Stadtfeld........ 542 So. Dearborn St. 
Stoll & Westerlin......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 


oe! Shea 6| 16 © fe .6\ 6. 2 16 


een le ee) 66 6 ¢ 6 6,4 «ef au6. «© 


Weber & Bloom.......... 422 So. Dearborn St. 
Weil’ Brosséc.Couni.s ee 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Western Book Bindery......... 732 Federal St. 


CUNLNIHLHL 


Are you now giving your work 
to members of this Association? 
If not, why not? 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. 


Ben Franklin Monthly Advertisers have it, 
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Journeymen printers, to judge by a pure- 
ly local disturbance, are the sort of peo- 
ple who monkey with third rails, and if in 
the Grand Canyon, no doubt, would try to 
see how close they could approach the edge 
without tumbling off. Some of them struck 
the middle of March. They walked out in 
spite of the fact that long lines of unem- 
ployed wait daily on street corners, and 
descend like an avalanche on the boys with 
the newspapers and their help wanted sec- 
tions. 


Closed shop master printers and the De- 
troit local of the Typographical Union have 
an arbitration agreement which does not 
expire for a year. The wage scale expired, 
however, in November, and the new scale 
was put up to Circuit Judge Cotter. The 
men asked an increase from $44.75 a week 
to $60. His award was $46.50, with the 
proviso that every six months the wage be 
adjusted, using the cost of living figures 
supplied by the United States Department 
of Labor. 

The closed shops abided by the decision 
and paid the money. The open shops, 
which employed many union employes, re- 
fused, and the Typographical Union called 
the men out from the Franklin Press, Rich- 
mond & Backus Company, Topping & Sand- 
ers Company and Standard Composition 
Company. Thirty-nine men struck March 17. 

Within three days the struck plants were 
supplied with all the men they wanted. A 
blind ad in a newspaper got 84 answers. 


Verne Everton, Detroit engraver, who has 
just received word from P. P. Tolman, as- 
sistant curator of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, that twelve examples 
of cross-line screen and odd-shaped dia- 
phragms made by him are to be catalogued 
by the government and placed on exhibit in 
the institute, addressed the Adcraft Club 
the other day and declared engraving was 
50,000 years old. 


“It is positively the oldest of the arts,” 
he said. “Recent excavations in Spain in- 
cluded an inscribed stone tablet. Conse- 
quently, advertising and photo-engraving 
were born virtually at the same time.” 

Everton found considerable fault with 
today’s photo-engraving, claiming that it 
had not progressed apace with other arts. 


He blamed this stagnation on the lean 
prices the photo-engraver asked for his 
work up to a few years ago. 


A new feature of the Typothetae-Frank- 
lin Monday noon meetings is a series of 
talks on printers’ tools and equipment. Dur- 
ing the month A. A. Webster, manager of 
the American Type Founders Company, 
talked on “This History of Books;” Verne 
Everton, president of Everton Engraving 
Company, spoke on “Plate-Making and the 
Relation of Engraving to the Printer,” and 
J. C. Burkhardt, of the Burkhardt Com- 
pany, Inc., spoke on “Book-Binding.” 


The eleventh annual tournament of the 
Union Printers’ National Baseball League 
will be held in Detroit from July 31 to 
August 6, inclusive, Joseph J. Dallas, presi- 
dent of the league announces. Cities repre- 
sented are Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul, Cleve- 
land and Washington. 


The industrial outlook has brightened. 
An aggregate of 75,781 men are now em- 
ployed in 79 plants reporting in to the De- 
troit Employers’ Association, as against 24,- 
339 two months ago. The last report shows 
41 plants on reduced schedules, however, 
averaging 39 hours a week. 


S. R. Young, for five years sales repre- 
sentative of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion as sales manager of the Motschall Com- 
pany, printers, at Grand boulevard and 
Canton avenue. 


S. Peters, Saginaw, has been made presi- 
dent and Clyde Carter, Detroit, secretary 
and treasurer of the Michigan Photo-En- 
gravers Association. 


The Vannatter Printing Company has 
purchased a building at 3681 Gratiot ave- 
nue, and has removed from the old address 


64-68 Gratiot. 


W. V. Parshall of Reardon-Parshall Com- 
pany, will be in Chicago April 7, 8 and 9 
for the meeting of the U. T. A. Executive 
Council. 


Colonel E. T. Miller, secretary of the 
U. T. A., has just left Detroit after a visit 
with his mother and brother, who live here. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Ty- 
pothetae Federation will be held in Port 
Huron in June. 


The name of M. V. Brown and Sons, De- 
troit, engravers, has been changed to the 
Commercial Engraving Company. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


The first of a series of banquets and 
theater parties planned for the employes 
and officials of the Michigan Lithograph 
Company was held Tuesday night, Mareh 
22. Fifty-seven employes attended the ban- 
quet at the Elks’ Temple, after which all 
made up a theater party at the Empress 
theater. 


Hale Ellsworth, who has been represent- 
ing the Whitaker Paper Company in Grand 
Rapids for the past year, resigned the mid- 
dle of March and has taken a position as 
salesman with the Dwight Paper Company 
of this city. He will handle several city 
accounts, and make several of the large 
towns outside of Grand Rapids. 


It has been reported that the Chicago. 
Paper Company contemplates opening a 
Grand Rapids branch. The company has 
several places in mind, but has not as yet 
decided on a location. Charles Wright and 
Frank Tinkham represent the Chicago Pa- 
per Company in Grand Rapids and vicinity 
at present. 


Martin Heir, secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Typothetae, and Lew Werry, gen- 
eral manager of the James Bayne Company, 
represented Grand Rapids at the Cincinnati 
meeting, which was held Tuesday, March 
29, to discuss the 44-hour week proposition. 


Business conditions affecting the Grand | 
Rapids printing industry during March 
were fairly good. The James Bayne Com- 
pany has been working a night shift which 
it expects to keep on for some time. 

W. S. Rymer, who has been with the 
Powers & Tyson Printing Company for 
some time, has taken a position on the © 
sales force of the Cargill Company of | 
Grand Rapids. 


The Grand Rapids Vocational School of : 
Printing reports that the class that was just | 
recently organized is well under way, and 
a large number of studerts are enrolled. 


Newton Nind, Sr., president of the | 
Periodical Publishing Company, Grand | 
Rapids, died in St. Petersburg, Fla., re- 
cently. 


The Knickerbocker Press and the Powers ) 
& Tyson Printing Company are installing 
new model Liberty folding machines. 


DIUM 


BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 


It has the crisp 


crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 
and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 
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The Toledo Times has a new home at 
Huron and Orange streets. It is two sto- 
ries high, of pressed brick, concrete and 
steel, 90 by 90 feet in dimensions, and is 
within three blocks of the city’s civic 
center. The Times’ home was burned five 
years ago. Two big presses in the new 
building’s basement and storage capacity of 
tons of print paper are included in the 
facilities afforded. 

Cleveland has over 200 fairly well known 
printing concerns, ranging from firms like 
the Forman-Bassett Company, the Britton 
Printing Company, or the Caxton Company 
down to concerns employing a few persons. 
The printing industry is a strong one in 
the city and the big plants are equipped 
for anything offered in color work. The 
Caxton concern can turn out any sized cata- 
log with colored work, as can the Britton 
concern. 

In addition to these printing firms the 
city supports a dozen and a half good print- 
ers’ supply houses, while the Cleveland 
Printing Ink Company holds its own in inks. 
These printing shops cover a wide range 
of work possible, including multigraph pro- 
duction and lithographing. About 20 firms 
are classified as lithographers, including the 
Morgan Lithograph Company, which re- 
cently erected a new fireproof home. <A 


_ dozen firms are listed as ready for doing 


Linotype work of all kinds, no less than a 
score of recognized concerns specializing 
in engraving and printing, while at least 
15 firms make a specialty of photo-engray- 
ing. These latter include Corday-Gross 
Company, and the Caxton Company, several 
well known firms, like the Korner & Wood 
Company classifying themselves as engray- 
ers and stationers. 

The Transo-Envelope Company, 622 Hip- 
podrome building, specializes in one-piece 
window envelopes. L. H. Hecht is man- 


|| ager. 


The Business Service Bureau, 1307 Scho- 
field building, specializes in the Standard 
Envelope Sealer. 

Cleveland has become quite a center for 

making envelopes. The Standard Envelope 
Company, 1011 Oregon street, reporting 
heavy calls. The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope 
Company, the Cleveland Envelope Company, 
the Security Envelope Company, are among 
the leading firms in this line. 
_ In the line of multigraphing and address- 
ing 35 or 40 well established firms are 
doing business. The Cleveland Multigraph 
Company is one of the main fixtures of the 
Caxton building—a “home for printing.” 
The Ideal Multigraph and Print Shop, Ellas- 
tone building; the Cromwell-Brooks Com- 
pany, The Arcade building; the Acme Mul- 
tigraph Company, Erie building; the O. K. 
Multigraphing Service, 1425 East 9th street, 
and others specialize. The Cromwell- 
Brooks Company is 17 years old. 


BOOKBINDERS 


One illustration of the old saying “big 
oaks from little acorns grow” is the growth 
of the Premier Press of Cleveland, organ- 
ized in 1916. In four years it has in- 
creased its employes from three to nearly 
100, and more than quadrupled the me- 
chanical equipment for general printing. 
So completely has this unique organization 
outgrown its swaddling clothes, that it now 
occupies two complete floors in its new 
East 18th street home, called the “Premier 
Building.” 

An unusual feature characterized the 
moving in—not a single hour of produc- 
tion activity was curtailed. The plant was 
moved several blocks in the heart of the 
city. New presses were installed and in 
operation in the new home while machinery 
from the old home was being moved. 

Regular schedules of delivery were 
made. The reason advanced for the growth 
of the Premier Press by its president is 
“dependable service.” This was the slogan 
from the start. Always keeping abreast of 
the usual developments in printing machin- 
ery and facilities, Charles Eisele, president, 
and other officers of the company, added 
new printing equipment to keep pace with 
increased demands. The concern has a 
complete modern non-distribution type sys- 
tem—one of the best known. Three cas- 
ters and two keyboards, and experts in 
charge, make this feature a great help. 
The Premier Press early saw the impor- 
tance of a service department for custom- 
ers and established one, supplying every- 
thing from a mere idea to a complete ad- 
vertising campaign, including copy, layout, 
engravings, plan and selection of proper 
paper and inks. More than this, the firm 
covers the country with a publicity service 
—doing educational, commercial and insti- 
tutional work. Business activities are not 
limited to Cleveland and vicinity, but cover 
the country from coast to coast. “Service 
to the customer first” is the watchword of 
the employes. The ground floor space of 
the plant is 22,000 square feet. 


The new officers of the Buckeye Press 
Association are: President, A. D. Robin- 
son, Ravenna Republican; first vice-presi- 
dent, H. B. McConnell, Cadiz Republican; 
second vice-president, A. E. Hulz, Logan 
Republican; third vice-president, G. R. 
Kinder, Rockford Press; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, H. D. Ramsdell, Sycamore Leader; 
fifth vice-president, C. B. Unger, Eaton 
Herald-Register; corresponding secretary, 
E. R. Yale, Waynesfield Chronicle; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Elouise Thrall, Carey 
Times; treasurer, W. R. Conway, Carding- 
ton Independent. 


“The News Print Situation” was dis- 
cussed by D. E. Barry of the Whittaker 
Paper Company, during the recent annual 
convention of the Buckeye Press Associa- 
tion in Columbus. This association is com- 
posed of editors and owners of country 
weeklies. W. A. Lang, of the Howard Pa- 
per Company, Urbana, talked about “Pa- 
per Making. Harry Hillman, editor The 
Inland Printer, discussed “The Future of 
the Printing Industry,” while “Government 


MAKE-UP SERVICE 


Trained Apprentices’ was the subject 
taken by Karl Bull, of Cedarville, O. 


The Akron Morning News is now an es- 
tablished fact. John R. Carroll is the presi- 
dent, and John R. Rice, secretary-treasurer 
of the publishing firm. The mechanical 
equipment is housed in a new three-story 
building, and consists of five Linotypes and 
a Goss flat bed press. The News is served 
by the Associated Press. It is nonpartisan 
politically. A. J: Shaffer, James P. Dunley 
and John Alexander are directors. 

President G. W. C. Perry has appointed 
the following to represent the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Dailies at the press conference in 
Honolulu, October 4 to 14 next: F. W. 
Bush, Athens; Homer Gard, Hamilton; 
Roscoe Carle, Fostoria; W. J. Galvin, Lima: 
Mrs. Zell Hart Demming, Warren; John 
Kaiser, Marietta; L. H. Brush, Salem; E. G. 
Mack, Sandusky; G. W. C. Perry, Chilli- 
cothe. 


The New Philadelphia Daily Times has 
installed a new Linotype, model 14, which 
sets type in 13 different faces of 8 different 
sizes—designed for the news and advertis- 
ing columns—as well as rules, dashes and 
borders. The Times expects to set as much 
type with its three machines as could be 
done by 18 hand compositors. 


Among the conventions scheduled for 
Cleveland this year is that of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers’ Association. This 
meeting is one secured by co-operation of 
the convention board of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the lithographers of the 
city. 


The Union Paper and Twine Company, 
127 St. Clair avenue, reports an increased 
demand by the trade for stocks, including 
bags, wrapping, printing and other paper; 
also envelopes and paper boards. 


The Ohio Sun Publishing Company was 
recently incorporated in Columbus, with 
$5,000 capital, by W. A. McWilliams, W. C. 
Anderson, J. J. Atwell, J. H. Rivers, J. M. 
Stanley, W. S. Lymans and L. Beason. 


Floyd J. James, who has been connected 
with the Galvin chain of newspapers and 
job offices in Ohio, in Wilmington, New 
Vienna and Hillsboro, has bought the New 


Holland Leader. 


The Exhibitors’ Poster Service Company, 
incorporated under the Ohio laws to operate 
in Cleveland, has increased its capitaliza- 
tion: from $10,000 to $25,000. 


John W. Finch, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Typographical Conference, has mailed 
out notices for the next semi-annual meet- 
ing to be held in Marion April 9 and 10. 


John L. Sullivan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Marysville (O.) Leader Print- 
ing Company, which does a general job 
business outside of publishing a newspaper. 


SPACING MATERIAL 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


Machine Composition 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 Caxton BuiLpING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


436 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND 
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Milwaukee Typothetae set a new record 
for attendance at its regular monthly meet- 
ing held at the Hotel Pfister on the evening 
of March 8, when 105 Milwaukee printers 
sat down to an excellent dinner. 

The guest and principal speaker of the 
evening was William J. Eynon, president 
of the United Typothetae of America. Mr. 
Eynon’s subject, “Confidence and Co-opera- 
tion,’ was logically and forcefully devel- 
oped, bringing out many helpful sugges- 
tions. 

The business of the evening was the 
consideration of the budget proposed by the 
finance committee and board of directors 
for the next twelve months’ operation of 
the organization. This budget amounts to 
nearly $40,000, and was passed by more 
than two-thirds vote of those present. 

The rate of dues for the coming year 
was fixed at one-tenth of one and _ three- 
quarters per cent of the mechanical pay- 
roll for 1920, payable monthly. This is a 
lower rate than last year, but the recent 
survey of the city’s mechanical payroll by 
Secretary W. G. Penhallow shows an in- 
crease of nearly thirty-three and a third per 
cent over the payroll for 1919. This will 
mean an increase in the total amount of 
dues paid, despite the reduction in rate. 

A special feature of the new budget is 
the provision made for advertising and sell- 
ing the Typothetae to buyers of printing. 
This will likely take the form of a Typoth- 
etae house organ to be mailed to Milwaukee 
business men. 

Another feature, which is an entirely new 
departure in Typothetae service, is the 
provision made for the employment of an 
authority on estimating at the central of- 
fice. It is expected to develop this “serv- 
ice’ to a point where it will be of untold 
value to Typothetae members. 


ELECTROTYPING 
WAX RULING 

STEEL CUTTING DIES 
CURVED PLATES 


CHARLES S. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


Oscar Loewenbach, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, and Herbert Fuhry, 
one of its members, attended the ladies’ 
night meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago, held in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, March 12. Their mission 
was to present a magnificent loving cup to 
members of the Franklin-Typothetae who re- 
cently presented the play “The Sick Print 
Shop” at the Pabst theater, Milwaukee. 
The cup was appropriately engraved with 
names of those who took part in the play. 


The Wisconsin assembly on March 22 
killed the American Federation of Labor’s 
bill for a straight eight-hour day in mills, 
factories and manufacturing — establish- 
ments, with its declaration that more than 
eight hours’ work in any one day in such 
places is injurious to the health of the 
worker, and sent the Halsey bill for an 
eight-hour day on public printing back to 
committee. 


The Racine, Wis., Journal-News started 
the erection of its new building April 1. 
It will be completed by next December. 
When finished, the building will be two 
stories in height and will cost around $100,- 
000. The location of the new structure is 
on the northwest corner of Fourth and Wis- 
consin streets. 


O. C. Homberger, who has been assistant 
business manager and cashier for the Janes- 
ville Gazette for the past nine years, has 
purchased a _ substantial interest in the 
Brandenburg Printing Company, in the 
same city. He will act as manager of the 
Brandenburg Company. 


The Wisconsin Typographical Union 
state conference last month adopted reso- 
lutions at a meeting in Fond du Lae calling 
for a forty-four hour week beginning May 
l. The conference also indorsed an eight- 
hour day for the state’s printing plant. 

Frank R. Wilke Company, which for 
several years past has operated a most suc- 
cessful platen press shop at 1015 Third 
street, Milwaukee, is making extensive ad- 


NUZUM ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


FORMERLY LAUDON-NUZUM 


133-135 MICHIGAN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHONE BROADWAY 1279 


ditions of space and equipment. One of 
these additions is a Miehle cylinder press, 


Federal Printing Company, Milwaukee, 
announces that it will occupy new and 
much larger quarters at 1604-1612 Cly- 
bourne street on May 1. 


The Monroe, Wis., Daily Times has been 
purchased by Robert E. Knoff, state editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Insure the Delivery of Mail- 
ing Pieces in Presentable 


Shape 


Direct mail advertisers who utilize broad- 
sides and announcements extensively often 
berate the carelessness of the postal depart- 
ment for the crumpled, torn and mutilated 
condition in which mailing pieces some- 
times reach the prospect. On the other 
hand, complaint is being made by the post- 
office department that advertisers are violat- 
ing the injunctions against mailing adver- 
tising matter of greater dimensions than 
4x9 inches. It is a benefit to the advertiser 
as well as to the postoffice and other users 
of the mails, for all to be informed as to 
the ruling on the size of the mail. 

There is a reason for placing 4x9 inches 
as an arbitrary maximum folding size on 
all mail matter. That is the size of the 
cases in which the mail is sorted, and to 
make circulars or letters larger means they 
must be bent individually to space in the 
racks. After the mail is sorted, it is tied 
in packages and if the circular is larger 
than the other mail it is liable to be cut or 
otherwise mutilated by the string. 

Therefore it is readily seen that out-of- 
size mail holds up the service, and lays one 
liable to the mutilation of his mail. 

As the advertiser depends so much upon 
the postal system, he should co-operate 
whenever possible in maintaining its effi- 
ciency. 

The printer and the advertiser will do 
well to bear in mind the maximum folded 
size for mailing pieces—D. & W. Chats, 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati. 


MATRICES 
STEREOTYPING 
BOOK PLATES 
EMBOSSING PLATES 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


and ‘Vablet Composition 
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Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


Ben Franklin Advertisers are helping you create business. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Reciproeate. 
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New Lines Recently Added 


ANTIQUARIAN COVER 
Ripple Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—10 COLORS 


ARTLOVERS’ COVER 
Vellum Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—9 COLORS 


ARVEN COVER 
Plate Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—5 COLORS 


PATRICIAN COVER 
Crash Finish : 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—8 COLORS A. R. BUCKINGHAM 


EINO Ee 


Service and 
James Waite Paper Co. Makeup 


Telephone—Main 875 Phone Franklin 1996 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 15 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFFICE 


BA8COCK CUTTER AND CREASER BA8COCK OPTIMUS 2-ROLLER BABCOCK OPTIMUS 3-ROLLER Ba3cocx CPTIMUS 4-ROLLER 
Extended Delivery can be Added Pony Wita Extended Delivery 


| THE | 
BABCOCK 
LINE 


—s 


Bascocx RELIANCE Ba3cocx STANDARD Bascock Pony ExPRESS Ba3cocx EXPRESS 


PeCH BABCOCK FOR YOU! | 


Printer: The Babcock line affords the press that best meets every flatbed cylinder press requirement in the plant of the modern commercial job, 
* catalog and book printer. A full range in the Two-Revolution Babcock Optimus from the super distribution 4-roller sizes, to that 3-roller 
happy medium and the speedy 2-roller ponies. Greater production now from the big 4-roller presses with the Extended Delivery. Many printers find 
the One-Revolution Express and Pony Express better buys for many kinds of work than the higher priced two-revolution machines. 
Publisher: Good presswork with speed at low cost for the publisher of a weekly or small daily newspaper has been the record of Babcock one- 
* revolution presses for years and years. The present models of the Express, Standard and Reliance are the same old basic values of 
dependable press building, with here and there an improvement added for convenience of operation. A Folding Machine can be attached to any of | 
these presses, making a unit for the delivery of a completed newspaper. Efficient presses for the occasional big job that comes to the country plant. 
. The latest addition to the Babcock line is the Automatic Piling Cutter and Creaser Press. For the manufacture of 
Paper Box Maker * folding boxes and cartons this machine affords a saving in cost up to 40%, depending upon number of presses installed. 
Cutting and creasing large sheets at high speed, control of sheet by grippers until cutting process is finished, automatic delivery in large stacks evenly 
jogged. Lessens the number of “ties” in the form. At least one less employed per press—less proportionately in batteries of three or more 


More BABCOCKS in use than any BARNHART BROTHERS © SPINDLER | 


other single make of Cylinder Press— 
Western General Sales Agents Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


because: “The Printed Goods are 
Best Delivered by the BABCOCK” CHICAGO KANSASCITY DALLAS ST.LOUIS OMAHA ST.PAUL SEATTLE 


Buy now and be ready for business when business comes. 
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TORONTO 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Canadian Weekly Newspaper Associa- 
tion held at the head office in Toronto, it 
was decided to hold the annual convention 
in Vancouver, B. C., next June, when it is 
expected that about three hundred weekly 
newspaper men and their wives will go west 
on special trains which will leave Toronto 
on the evening of June 2. The association 
was organized a year ago, and already in- 
cludes in its membership 408 out of the 753 
weekly newspapers eligible in Canada. 


The dean of the printing trade in Fred- 
ericton. N, B., is dead at the age of 88 
years in the person of George P. Barrett, 
who spent his whole life in the printing 
trade in that city in connection with the 
publication of the New Brunswick Royal 
Gazette. Fifteen years ago he was pre- 
sented with an Imperial Service Medal in 
recognition of his long and faithful public 
service. He was an uncle of Charles F. 
Neill, general manager of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. 


The appointment of Major C. W. James, 
secretary to the Minister of Education in 
the Ontario government, to the position of 
King’s Printer, has been officially ratified 
by the Ontario legislature. He succeeds 
A. T. Willgress, who has been appointed 
librarian. In his new position Major 
James will also have the duties of inspec- 
tion of paper. The new move probably 
means the abandonment of the proposed 
creation of a provincial purchasing agent. 


An old member of the Canadian print- 
ing craft is dead in London, Ont., in the 
person of R. M. McElheran, secretary of 
the London Board of Education. The late 
Mr. McElheran served his apprenticeship 
in the printing trade in the office of the 
old Woodstock Times, and was later on the 
staff of the London Advertiser. A son, 
W. M. N. McElheran is with the Stovell 


Press in Winnipeg. 


Five additional firms were recently taken 
into the Toronto Typothetae, and a drive 
to be launched soon will bring nearly all of 
the printing concerns of the city into the 
organization. The firms which have re- 
cently signed up are: University of To- 
ronto Press, Litho Print, Limited, W. J. 
Gage & Co., Limited, Kirkendall & Fraser 
and Smith Brothers. 


The Toronto Lithographers’ Association 
held an enjoyable regular luncheon at the 
King Edward Hotel a few days ago when 
the guest of the gathering was A. O. John- 
ston, of Chicago, who gave an address deal- 
ing with lithographing conditions in that 
city. The president, W. S. Connell, pre- 
sided, and there was a good turnout of the 
members, 


The members of the lithographing, stereo- 
typing and art staffs of the Toronto Tele- 
gram recently sat down to an enjoyable 
banquet at the King Edward Hotel. Among 
the guests were Sir Robert Falconer, presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto, and 
D. A. Carey, representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Fire of an unknown origin did $20,000 
damage to the plant of the Port Arthur 
News-Chronicle, the plant being rendered 
useless for some weeks. The chief loss was 
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caused by water, which destroyed consid- 
erable stock and equipment. 
many years. 


A resolution announcing absolute oppo- 
sition to any reduction in the present work 
week for printers, as being demoralizing 
to the industry, was adopted at a business 
session of the executives of the printing 
industry from Ontario and Quebec, held in 
Montreal a few days ago. The meeting 
also decided in this connection that a con- 
tingency fund be created in every local 
printing center equal to three month’s pay- 
roll and overhead for each plant, and that 
a committee be created in each center to 
collect and handle the funds. A number 
of other resolutions were passed affecting 
the welfare of the printing trade, and the 
conference was considered a great success. 
Those who attended were: D. S. Murray, 
J. C. Acton, A. L. Lewis, Q. B. Henderson, 
G. D. Thomas, F. S. Thomas, F. M. Kim- 
bark, George M. Rose, W. A. Sutherland, 
D. B. Taylor, the latter assistant manager 
of the Canadian Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, all of Toronto, and Philip Davis, J. M. 
Elliot and W. R. Turnbull of Hamilton; 
J. P. Hurley, Brantford, and I. A. Shantz, 
Kitchener. Similar meetings will be held 
three times a year. 


The Canadian Weekly Newspaper <Asso- 
ciation, which includes in its membership 
a large proportion of the weekly news- 
papers throughout Canada, has arranged a 
new adyertising contract with the King’s 
Printer at Ottawa, which provides for an 
increase of forty per cent in advertising 
rates. This contract is now in effect. The 
new rate is 12 cents per agate line for first 
insertion and 8 cents per line for each sub- 
sequent insertion. The Dominion Govern- 
ment now pays card rate for all advertis- 
ing and treats each bit of advertising as a 
separate item, thus protecting the papers 
against considerable loss through the for- 
mer practice of lumping, which carried 
with it the privilege of the wholesale rate 
on the total amount of advertising space 
used. 


At a recent meeting in Toronto of the 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, visitors were 
present from the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in the persons of Norman Dodge, 
second vice-president and general manager; 
Joseph T. Mackey, president Canadian 
Linotype, Limited, Toronto, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Mergenthaler Company, 
and C. A. Hanson, works manager. Din- 
ner was served in the show room of the 
company, following which there were a 
number of speeches dealing with the past 
successes and future plans for the com- 
panys business. Thomas Bland, Toronto 
manager, acted as toastmaster. It was de- 
cided to make the gathering an annual one. 


Amalgamation of the Canadian interests 
of Sinclair & Allen, printers and publish- 
ers, Toronto, and Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany; of Pittsfield, Mass., is announced by 
officials of the two concerns. Norman A: 
Sinclair will be the president of the new 
company, which will enter into the manu- 
facture of the Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany line of fine stationery. Col. W. H. 
Eaton, treasurer of the Pittsfield company, 
will be the vice-president. 


Frank M. Alexander, who for twenty- 
three years has been with the Maclean 
Publishing Co., Limited, Toronto, as cir- 
culation and advertising salesman and as 
advertising and business manager, has re- 
signed to become manager of the trade 
paper department of the Commercial Press, 
Limited, of Toronto. 


Toronto journeymen will fight for the 
44-hour week, if negotiations do not obtain 
it for them by May 31, on which date the 
agreement between the unions and the Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association expires. Secre- 
tary George Murray of Local No. 91, In- 
ternational Typographical Union, has sent 
an answer to this effect to the communica- 
tion from the Typothetae, asking the unions 
to continue the existing agreement until 
November, when conditions in the printing 
trade are expected to reach a stable basis, 
Recently a negotiating committee repre- 
senting job printers, asked the Typothetae 
to negotiate an agreement. A meeting was 
held in the Toronto Labor Temple and it 
was decided to put a- referendum to the 
membership on the question of a special 
assessment of 5 per cent of the weekly pay 
envelope, which would augment assistance 
from international headquarters. The ref- 
erendum carried six to one. Secretary Mur- 
ray has made this statement: “While there 
was nothing written in the agreement in 
1919 promising the 44-hour week in 1919, 
the understanding was that it would auto- 
matically become effective when the agree- 
ment expired. The members were deter- 
mined to have it then and for this reason 
it was not pressed. While I would not ac- 
cuse members of the Master Printers’ As- 
sociation of breaking their promise, yet the 
scale committee of the union believed this 
and told the members the 44-hour week 
was a foregone conclusion in 1921.” Mr. 
Murray also stated that international head- 
quarters had advised the local union that 
agreements could not be continued after 
May 1, or the date upon which they termi- 
nated, without international consent. He 
pointed out that the policy of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union at its last con- 
vention was the 44-hour week this year. 
Any violation of the convention or the con- 
stitution of the union would render the lo- 
cal union liable to expulsion and the dan- 
ger of losing considerable death benefits 
and pensions for the members. 


Headed for the century mark, R. H. Con- 
stable, one of Canada’s oldest printers, cel- 
ebrated his 89th birthday at his home in 
Woodstock a few days ago. Mr. Con- 
stable was actively engaged in the print- 
ing trade until a year ago, when he retired. 
Learning the printing trade in Cleveland 
in the early days of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Mr. Constable returned to Canada, 
where he worked at the case in St. Thom- 
as, Ont. It is on record that he went back 
to Cleveland during the last year of the 
Civil War. Artemus Ward had commenced 
his humorous writings on the Plain Dealer 
and Mr. Constable refers with pride to 
the fact that he took the famous humor- 
ist’s place while the latter went on a lec- 
turing tour to California, keeping up the 
column the while. He also worked at the 
case with Mark Twain. After some years’ 
service on the Plain Dealer Mr. Constable 
came back to Canada and established the 
Ingersoll News and later the Ridgetown 
Plain Dealer and the Niagara Falls Record. 
His recent years of active work were spent 
in various job offices, his last business ven- 
ture being in Woodstock, where he ran a 
job office until age compelled him to retire 
a year ago. 


F. W. Randolph, field secretary of the 
United Typothetae of America, was the 
speaker at the last regular meeting of the 
Toronto Typothetae. Mr. Randolph dealt 
with the local activities of the Typothetae 
and urged a standardization of all work of 
branch organizations. 


Montreal and Quebec. 


Before his present 
tour ends, Mr. Randolph will visit Ottawa, 
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Demonstrate Halftone 
Process 


The method of printing halftones on bond 
paper is the subject of demonstrations be- 
ing given throughout the Central West by 
representatives of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, manufacturers of Certificate Bond, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The method, known as the Certificate 
Process, enables the printer to produce 
work of exceptional merit on bond paper 
and opens new possibilities in the Direct- 
by-Mail-Advertising field. The demonstra- 
tion was given in Chicago Wednesday after- 
noon, March 16, at the plant of the Franklin 
Company and again on the following after- 
noon at the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany plant. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, March 15 and 16, dinners were 
given by the Midland and Messinger Paper 
Companies, Chicago distributors of Certifi- 
cate Bond. These were attended by the 
sales force of each company and a number 
of representative printers. 


Those representing the Crocker-McE]- 
wain Company were R. S. Litchfield, man- 
ager of sales; C. H. Barr, director of ad- 
vertising; Walter E. Perry, special repre- 
sentative, and F. J. Roche, expert press- 
man. Other cities included in the itinerary 
were Detroit, March 11; Milwaukee, March 
18; St. Paul, March 19-20-21; Minneapolis, 
March 22-23: Des Moines, March 24-25: 
Omaha, March 26-27-28-29: Kansas City, 
March 30. St. Louis and Indianapolis were 
also visited. 


Of Value in the Printing 
Plant 


In a recent folder gotten out by the 
Challenge Machinery Company, attention is 
called to the McGreal Patent Combination 
Printers’ Chase, manufactured by the Chal- 
lenge company. McGreal chase lengths 
are 1% inches wide and 5 inch thick. 
Each length is interchangeable with any 
other piece, making a square and rigid 
corner. This makes it possible to construct 
practically any size chase at a much lower 
cost than it would be possible to buy ordi- 
nary poster chases. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Note Issue 


Serial Gold Notes to the amount of $600.- 
000, yielding 8 per cent, have been placed 
on the market by Barnhart Bros. & Spin- 
dler, type founders, Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of retiring floating indebtedness. 
These notes are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, interest payable 
semi-annually, on March and September 1, 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. The 
issue is redeemable as a whole or in part 
on any interest date on not less than thirty 
days’ notice, at 102, for all notes maturing 
from 1923 to 1925, inclusive, and 101 for 
all notes maturing from 1926 to 1931. in- 
clusive. 

A statement issued by the company shows 
its net earnings for 1920 to have been 


$389,906.23. 


You Need This Book 


“Commercial. Engraving and Printing” 
is the name of a new 846-page book just 
published by the Commercial Engraving 
Publishing Company of Indianapolis. The 
book is one of the best treatises ever pub- 
lished on this subject, and is an invaluable 
addition to the library of every advertising 
manager, printer, engraver, lithographer, 
paper merchant, photographer, commercial 
artist, salesman and instructor in any of 
these arts. The book is by Charles W. 
Hackleman and covers every process used 
in the graphic arts. Some idea of its con- 
tents can be gleaned from the fact that its 
index covers commercial photography, 
wash and line drawings, engraving and 
printing, lithography, offset printing, cop- 
per and steel plate engraving and printing. 
paper, bookbinding, music engraving and 
printing, patents, trade marks, copyrights 
and mailing lists. This is only a fragment 
of its contents. Inserts showing the prod- 
ucts of these processes with illustrations in 
both black and white and colors add to 
the value and attractiveness of the book, 
which is well printed and bound in boards. 
It can truthfully be called the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” of the printing industry. 
It is a work that should find a place on the 
desk of every printer in the country. 


Porte Price List Has 10,000 


Users 


There are now ten thousand users of the 
Franklin Printing Price List, according to 
O. Romney, sales manager of the Porte 
Publishing Company, Salt Lake City. These 
are distributed as follows: Illinois, 593: 
Texas, 584; Iowa, 578; Pennsylvania, 520; 
Canada, 516; Minnesota, 474; Missouri, 
456; Nebraska, 451; California, 448; Ohio, 
445; New York, 442; Wisconsin, 391; Kan- 
sas, 342; Washington, 262; Indiana, 261; 
Colorado, 255; ‘Michigan, 240; Oklahoma, 
213; Arkansas, 204; South Dakota, 178: 
Massachusetts, 145; Utah, 142; Florida, 
136; North Carolina, 135; North Dakota, 
134; New Jersey, 133; Oregon, 128; Mis- 
sissippi, 100; Montana, 96; Idaho, 95; 
Louisiana, 92: Tennessee, 85; Virginia, 80: 
Georgia, 76; Kentucky, 71; South Carolina, 
70; Arizona, 56; Wyoming, 55; Alabama, 
52; Maine, 48; West Virginia, 47; Mary- 
land, 41; Connecticut, 40; New Mexico, 
32; New Hampshire, 28; Nevada, 26; Ver- 
mont, 17: Rhode Island, 12: Delaware, 3. 


Invents New Method for 
Boxes 


A new device to “dress-up” copy, “set 
out” headings and “put punch” into ad- 
vertising captions, has been marketed by 
the Box-A-Lyne Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The device makes possible the cast- 
ing of boxes on type-casting machines and 
does away with the laborious cutting of 
rule for this purpose. Box-A-Lyne is the 
invention of C. C. Gilleo, former Linotype 
operator for the Herald, Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Gilleo is president of the concern 
manufacturing the device; W. E. Borst is 
vice-president; A. C. Gilleo, secretary-treas- 
urer; C. F. Hext, director, and S. W. For- 


an, general manager. 


Osterlind Report Shows Up 
Well 


The annual report of the Osterlind 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Paul, Minn., shows that company 
to have made considerable progress in the 
last year. The financial statement of the 
company for the year ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
is as follows: 

Assets — 

Cash and bank 

balances ...$ 4,895.60 

Accounts re- 


ceivable .... 8,127.90 
Stock and ma- 
terial >.< 2. > 20.352:935 


U. S. govern- 
ment claim. 7: 


~ 


485.99 $105,862.42 


Plant equip- 


ment=s2- 2586 70,309.69 
Patentn- e720. 1.00 
Furniture and 
fixtures 4.5. 485.57 70,796.26 
Buildings and 
real estate.. 14,575.88 
Liabilities— 
Accounts pay- 
able fh. c ee $ 2,899.67 


Notes payable 17.2 
Contract for 
building ... 


7,600.00 $ 27,715.06 


Reserve for de- 
preciation .. 
Capital stock— 
Preferred au- 
thorized ...100,000.00 
Capital stock— 
Preferred un- 
issued . 82,400.00 


27,802.71 


17,600.00 


Capital sto¢k— 
Common au- 

thorized ....250,000.00 
Capital stock— 
Common un - 

issued -=.5. 169,450.00 


80,550.00 
Surplus .....- 37,566.79 


$191,234.56 $191,234.56 


Strathmore Co. Holds Sales 
Meeting 


Members of the Strathmore Mill and 
Merchants’ Association met in Springfield 
and Mittineague, Mass., March 10 and Il 
for the second annual sales conference of 
the company. Reports of various commit- 
tees and addresses by leading men in the 
trade, including John Clyde Oswald, editor 
of The American Printer; Hamilton Wood. 
president of the Worcester, Mass., U. T. A. 
and Arthur S. Allen, sales manager Philip 
Ruxton, Inc., featured the meeting. 
of the most important matters diseu 
was that of the “Color Grammar” advocated 
by the Strathmore company. 


A Valuable Book 


“The Model ‘E’ Cleveland Folder and Its 
Folds” is the title of an interesting 0 
just published by the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company. The book is deserip- 
tive of the latest member of the “Cleve 
land” family and shows its method of oper 
ation and possibilities in the modern print 
ing plant. A copy can be had by writing 
the manufacturers. . 
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Printers Appraisal 


ES TABLISHED 


Agency Sy. ol ke inting peel 


Exclusiv ely | 
ee Mito iaicck Block, Chicago 


A Rec cord ¢ of Twelve Consecutive Years 
in One Chicago Plant 


Endorsed by the Franklin-Typothetae of 
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170000 
Chicago 


Engdahl Bindery 
Edition Book Binders 
412-420 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 


Just Across the New Franklin-Orleans Bridge 


Telephone Main 4928 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound 
to Satisfy” 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


322 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


iy “iy p 


jz - | Se be seen on the job in 

i] more than fifty Chicago lino- | 
type plants. 
Built for long, hard and hot | 
duty. | 


THE HEAT 
ia ‘A GOVERNOR 


Applicable to any line or type- | 
casting machine. 
Now applied to Linographs by The Linograph Company | 


THE CHAPMAN THERMOSTAT. 


L. M. CHAPMAN 
630 Woodland Park, Chicago, Il. 


Are you using your 


copy of the B. F. Chicago 


Harrison 6062 


SCHROEDER BROS. CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS & 
ENGRAVERS 


120-124 W. Polk Street CHICAGO 


Call Harrison 3411 for 


RULING AND BINDING 
FOR THE TRADE 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 
Perforating Round and Slot 
Blank Books 
Special Indexes 
Numbering 
Punching 
Gold Stamping 
Crimping 
Eyeleting 
Loose Leaf Card Cases 
Flexible Leather Work 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 


Print Better 
Last Longer 


DINSE, PAGE & COMPANY 


ELECTROTYPERS 
725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 7185 


I Can Satisfy You 


wi your inks give you 
trouble, try Grady’s. 
His Chicago made 
inks will satisfy you. 


ROBERT F. GRADY CO. 


Mfrs. High-Grade Printing Inks 


30-32 So. Clark St., Chicago Telephone Central 5068 


Paper Directory and Price List? 
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HIGH GRADE PAPERS 


THE BERKSHIRE CO. 


445 PLYMOUTH COURT 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE WABASH 882 
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When the Inside Track’? Means Nothing 


Continued from page 351 


~ down at me with a you-certainly-have-been-inconsiderate- 


of-me expression on his face. And when he spoke, the 
single word that he delivered was wrapped about with 
the tone of one who is magnanimous enough to listen to 


_ explanations even though he has been deeply wronged. 


* ‘Well,’ he said. 

“If you have called to see me about any specific job 
of printing,’ I smiled, ‘I cannot offer you anything at 
present. But the chances are that I shall have something 


_ for you to figure on the next time you drop in.’ And I 


| got up and strolled with him toward the outer door—a 


procedure which probably impressed upon his mind the 


_ fact that he had overlooked a strong point in neglecting 
- to seat himself when he had the chance. 


“Since that time the young fellow has been in to see 


_ me on several occasions, and I have really given him a 


_ chance to do some figuring on a few jobs. 


But the fact 


that [ want to emphasize most is that that chance has 
_ been given not because of but in spite of his alleged 


‘pull.’ 


“Of course the case that I have just mentioned is a 
little unusual. Comparatively few printing solicitors 


_ with a friend on the inside conduct themselves so crudely ; 


but most of them, whether they realize it or not, do come 
to act as though they are entitled to special consideration. 
“One of the printing solicitors who calls on me has a 


_ relative who holds a fairly high position in our company. 


That relative finds occasion to come in and stand about 


my desk several times a week, and I am absolutely cer- 


tain that the principal reason for his doing so is that 
he may be in a position to pick up and to hurry along 


_ to that solicitor-relative of his advance tips on printing 


orders to be let. 
“Perhaps this is another extraordinary case; but I am 
inclined to think that it is not so uncommon, after all. 


_ When a printing solicitor has a friend on the inside, it 
_ is only natural to assume that the two will get together 
_ at least once in a while and discuss ‘inside affairs.’ And 


the professional buyer of printed matter usually is shrewd 
enough to appreciate just which ones of the solicitors 
who call on him get information clandestinely from with- 
in, and that appreciation is bound to react to the disad- 


' vantage of those solicitors. 


“If I were to become an employing printer I should 
devote quite a bit of time to the picking out of my print- 
ing solicitors. I should start in by trying to get men 
who favorably attract nearly everybody they meet. Those 
men would know, without my telling them, the importance 
of dressing correctly, and they would be familiar with 
the truth that most people are more favorably impressed 


_ by good English and delicacy of conversation than by 
slovenly speech and spoken coarseness. 


“And the thing that I would emphasize most for those 
solicitors would be: Do not try to get a ‘pull’ with buy- 
ers of printing. 

“Let them know that you do not need a ‘pull’—that 


_ the house and the quality and the price behind you pro- 


vide you with all the drawing power you require. 
“Ask for nothing more than an equal chance with all 
comers—for nothing more than a fair opportunity to list 


_ what you have to sell, and the price that you ask for it. 


“And before long you will discover that you are being 
given even more than a fair chance—that the odds are 
all in your favor—that the ones from whom you asked 


nothing are the very ones most anxious to help you. For 


it is a characteristic of human nature that we instinctively 
dislike the ‘fellow with a pull,’ and equally instinctively 
want to assist in every way possible the ‘fellow who plays 
the game according to the book.’ ” 


“Why don't you 


fellows take some of the 
credit for the rapid advance of the 
printing industry ?”’ a friend asked 
the other day. 


And by George, now we come to 
think of it, the typesetting plants 
of Chicago ARE entitled to some 
credit’ for the present efficiency in 
the printing industry. 


Not.that we throw out our chests 
and paw the air because of what we 
are doing. Nothing of the kind--- 
it’s only a part of the day’s work to 
give YOU the best possible service 
both as to quality and time. 


Good craftsmanship is just as pos- 
sible in the small shop as in the 
large one and the large plant can 
take any size order---all because the 
following 18 plants, members of the 
Trade Composition Association of 
Chicago, stand ever ready to place 
at YOUR disposal their entire equip- 
ment. Our task is to help YOU give 
YOUR customer WHAT he wants 
WHEN he wants it. 


ADR Buckingham. ee 15 So. Market St. 
Champlin & Co., Linotypers............ 

Sheet) « Geaker ons huatetar en. ¢ 172 W. Washington St. 
Chicago Typesetting Co....727 So. Dearborn St. 


Empire Linotyping Co.......730 N. Franklin St. 


Englewood Typesetting Co... ...540 W. 63rd St. 
Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co..732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 326 W. Madison St. 


Ma é)l-e Lypesetting: Co.2-- eee eee 
5 Pere instr eer re 4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 


Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Perfection Linotyping Co...720 So. Dearborn St. 
Quality Typo Co.......... 542 So. Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co......... 149 W. Ohio St. 


Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.......... 
Samah ORE Cie CM ES ct 508 So. Dearborn St. 


Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 


Superior Typesetting Co........ 732 Federal St. 
Trade-Shop, Typesetters...... ZN Sioow elarkot. 
Walden Typesetting Co....720 So. Dearborn St. 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


COU 


They’re members of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago, a branch 
of the Franklin-Typothetae — 
Guarantee enough! 
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To The Trade 


We handle your com- 
position needs from mark- 
ing type sizes and layout 
to delivering the "O. K." 


forms to your pressroom. 


Close attention to details 
in connection with your 
job in all departments 
precludes any uncertainty 
of the final result, main- 
taining the high standard 
of your product from the 
selection of type to locked 
cylinder form. 


Our day and night service 
backed by automobile deli- 
veries to any part of the 
city eliminates "lost time" 
for our customers. 

Encyclopedia Printers and Publishers requir- 
ing high grade workmanship and "clean cut" 
linotype results are requested to inspect some 
of the railway encyclopedias recently finished 


with typesetting, makeup and lockup handled 
in our plant. 


Mathews 


Typesetting Company 


PHONES HARRISON 4086 - 2083 


626 Federal St. Chicago 


Ninety Pounds of Newspaper Dynamite 


Continued from page 33 


politicians remained on the job through that gruelling 
ordeal, however, and finally won their point. 


“Miss Ninety Pounds of Dynamite” has a number of 
hobbies, all of which she rides to fine advantage. One 
is the mechanical excellence of her newspaper. She has 
her own ideas about how it should be done and when 
the time comes for this piece of work she dons her apron, 
takes charge of galleys and stones and stays on the job 
until the forms are ready for the press. This accounts 
for the fact that The Semi-Weekly News ranks among 


the dozen foremost Missouri newspapers in this line. 


At the recent Press Association meeting at St. Louis, 
Miss Nolen was asked for the key. to her remarkable 
success. 

“Guess it’s because I love my job,” she said laughingly. 
“It’s fun to me.” Then she went on a little more serious- 
ly: “I believe the newspaper is the most absorbing busi- 
ness there is. To succeed depends upon you. The right 
person can think of a thousand things every week to inter- 
est the people. And when you interest the people they are 
grateful. A great deal is written about editors who toil 
and sweat for an unresponsive public. I have not found 
it so. My people are very appreciative, and they show 
their appreciation in a most substantial way—by sub- 
scribing, advertising and giving us all the printing we 
can handle. When a person gets the idea that the public 
is hostile to him it is generally because he has done some- 
thing to create that feeling. Our plan is to credit the 
public with good sense and fairness, and we have never 
had any reason to change our views.” 
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At Your Service 


A Modern Art Studio 

A Commercial Photo Gallery 
A Complete Engraving Plant 
A Model Electrotype Foundry 


—all under one management 


USE? THES TELEPHONE 


PONTIAC 


ENGRAVING <ELELIROTYPE £8. 


727 SO. DEARBORN ST.- OPPOSITE POLK ST. DEPOT -CHICAGDO.ILL. 
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Fits the 
Hand 


A Favorire From Coast To Coast 


be 7 The ; 
ASuccess” Benzine Can 


HIS benzine can has been on the 
market twenty-five years, and is 
still going strong. It is now made 
entirely of brass with all earmarks 
of good workmanship. In daily use 
in thousands of factories, tailor 
shops and many other industries 
where a handy and well made 
benzine container is required. 


MADE IN TWO 
SIZES 


Pints and 


Quarts 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


TOTO oT Ta 


U CT I TTI TTT 


DANISH LEDGER 


A.B. D. Rising Paper Co., product 


of distinction and uniformity MUU LLL CLL LLG Lecce --C-LoebeLLLLLLe ccc CCC. LLocoe Lecco 


A complete line of Buff and White You can’t go wrong witha 
carried in all standard sizes and weights MESSINGER product as all 


We also carry a complete line of Enameled are backed by our very best 
S.&S.C.and Machine Finished Book Paper Service and highest Quality 


MESSINGER PAPER COMPANY 


| 180-182-184 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
Telephone Main 2120 Gril GAG 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 
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N the days of our fore- 
fathers the “Bond of 


friendship” was of prime 
importance. It meant 
mutual protection and 
when it was formed be- 
tween the Indians and 
the early settlers, it meant 
peace, good will and 
a basis for trading to 
mutual advantage. 


FRONTIER 
BOND 


enables you to establish 
that same good will--that 
same “Bond of friend- 
ship’ between your cus- 
tomer and yourself. 
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LA SALLE PAPER 
COMPANY 


171-173 No. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone RANDOLPH 3640 


Training Executives for the Future 
Continued from page 32 

The boy, when accepted, enters into an agreement to 
complete, first, what is known as the pre-apprentice 
course, which covers a period of two years. The boy is 
taught at the expense of the company for these two years 
on condition that at the end of that period the boy will 
enter into a contract for five additional years as a full 
apprentice in any department the school authorities con- 
sider his ability best suits him. 

All training in the Donnelley plant has two periods or 
two phases—the pre-apprenticeship and the apprentice- 
ship proper. During the first or preliminary course, which 
covers two years, the boy spends half of his time in the 
plant and the remainder in class. During the full ap- 
prenticeship course the boy spends all of his time in the 
plant with the exception of a few hours a week. The boy 
is paid during this period for the actual time spent in 
the shop. 

The course of study as mapped out for the pre-appren- 
ticeship course enables each boy to continue his aca- 
demic training and at the same time gain a practical 
knowledge of printing. 

During the first two years of training the boy spends 
one and three-quarters hours a day in class. This time is _ 
divided into two periods which are devoted to English | 
history, design, mathematics and elementary science. To 
illustrate the methods used in all this study—the linking 
of every study with the business of printing—all one need 
do is visualize all written lessons corrected with proof 
marks. This same linking of actual work with theoretical 
lessons has made the Lakeside graduate “a workman 
who needeth not to be ashamed.” For instance, the class 
in elementary bookkeeping studies that subject from the 
printing office angle; algebra and geometry are applied 
to practical problems in the plant—is it any wonder that | 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company employes rank | 
among the first in the country? 

The actual practice or training in the art of printing | 
during this “pre-apprenticeship” period is of necessity 
limited to its most elementary parts. The student spends | 
the same amount of time in the shop—one hour and 
three-quarters—as he does in the class room. This time 
is devoted to setting type, locking up forms and reading 
proof. In reading proof the boys are taught the essen- 
tials of good typography as well as the art of “proof. 
pulling’”—and it has become an art in the Donnelley 
plant, where all proofs are of an even color, properly 
placed on the proper size sheet and kept clean. | 

Success of Lakeside training has been largely due to 
the recognition given each pupil—his advancement de- 
pending upon his own effort and not upon that of the 
remainder of the class. . 

To enable the boy to get this individual attention, half 
of the class spends its morning in the shop while the other | 
is in the class room, and in the afternoon those who spent | 
the morning in the class room work in the shop. There 
is no complaint of lack of rotation in the training, for the 
boy is made familiar with every department of the plant 
and receives instruction as an all-around printer. This 
enables him to realize the value of each department's 
work and its relation to his own work when he later be- 
comes a “specialist.” Continued on next page 
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“The Utility Buciness Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND for a} 
set of porte | 
folios that will | 
help you sell | 
more printing. 
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Training Executives for the Future 
Concluded from previous page 


At the end of this two-year period the boy becomes a 
full-fledged apprentice and the greater portion of his 
time is spent in the shop. Several lectures each week 
during the five-year period of apprenticeship keep him 
on the alert and familiar with new processes and methods. 

Perhaps the greatest return the company has received 
from its school -is a supply of efficient well-balanced 
workmen—workmen who have been trained as the com- 
pany wants them trained—familiar with Donnelley meth- 
ods and for that reason more competent workmen. But 
there is another factor which results from this training 
which cannot be ignored and it ranks in value with the 
efficiency developed. That is the loyalty of Lakeside 
graduates. Eighty per cent of those trained since 1908 
are still in the. employ of the company and 15 per cent 
of these are executives. No disastrous labor turnover 
here! 

In speaking of the cost and value of the school, E. E. 
Sheldon, its director, said in a recent interview: “The 
cost of training an apprentice is not considered as much 
as the value of the finished workman. While it is dif_i- 
cult to estimate in dollars and cents the cost or value of 
our graduates, the growing confidence that we repose in 
our system is proof enough that we have found the Lake- 
side Press School of first importance in the operation of 
the Donnelley company.” 


A new calendar should be invented for the Monday- 
promiser and Saturday-deliverer. 


The type of a printer’s personality has much to do 
with the success imprint across his business page. 


Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 
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Bonds 
Flats 
Ledgers 


Document Manila 
Envelope Manila 
Blotting Papers 
Typewriter Papers 
Book Papers 


Envelopes 

Cut Cards 
Ruled Headings 
Shipping Tags 
Twines 


Cover Papers 

Bristols 

Cardboards 
Tablet Cements, etc. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company 


535-539 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 
Private Exchange All Departments—Wabash 2630 


Pash: 


66 The Ideal 
cue 


Just enough rag and 
extra strong sulphite 
to make the best ji} 
paper on the Globe 
for the money. at 


Sold in Cases 
Only 


In all sizes and weights 


In white only 


watermarked 


Price 19c 


W.M. Pringle & Co. 


Incorporated 


Howard and Crosby Sts. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Bond Papers Exclusively 


It is not hard times a’comin’—but soft times a’goin’. 
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Printers Are Wise 
Who Use S.& V. Time and Money-Saving Compounds 


Compound No. 15 is our latest success. It helps distribution, 
prevents mottling and is neutral in its drying properties. 


Compound No. 373 is our famous ‘Liquid Tint” that for 25 
years has helped printers make tint bases. 


Compound No. 5230 is known as ‘‘Overprint-Compound.” It is 
used only in printing over a color that shows signs of crystallizing. 


Compound No. 19206 is called “Gloss Paste’? because it gives 
brillancy to any ink. 


To introduce these compounds we will send a pound of each—four pounds in all for $2.00, 
f.o.b. our office. Remember these compounds will keep if kept properly covered. 


Sinrlatr & Valentine Cao. 


NEW YORK: 605-611 West 129th Street 


BOSTON. cccesees 516 Atlantic Ave. CHICAGO Res en 718 So. Clark St. TORONTO.....233 Richmond St., W. 
PHILADELPHIA..... 1106 Vine St. ST. LOUIS. .101-103 So. Seventh St. MONTREAL...... 46 Alexander Ave, 
BALTIMORE...312 N. Holliday St. CLEVELAND...321 Frankfort Ave. WINNTPDGeeee- 173 MeDermott Ave. 


NEW ORLEANS....315.Gravier St. 


| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA 


ALBANY, BUFFALO and other cities 
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It Takes A Little Time 


to geta new political machine installed and in satisfactory work- 
ing condition, just the same as a press in a printing plant. “Start 
slow,” the old street car admonition, applies to changes generally. 


The Regan Printing House, however, got the machinery of its 
organization in good working order many years ago. Since then 
it has simply been the policy of the house to keep up or to further 
improve its high standard of service and to have the latest and 


best equipment for this purpose. 


May we show you what we have achieved and how well we can 
serve you in our line? Fine printing is our specialty, furnished 
quickly at all hours. 


Phone Harrison 6280 


Regan Printing House 
Peterson Building 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. Ben Franklin Monthly Advertisers have it. 
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Paper Man Directs D. M. A. A. Exhibits 
W. DEARDEN, advertising manager of the Strath- 
¢ more Paper Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the Exhibition committee that will direct exhibits at 
the convention of the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, October 25, 26, 27 and 28. 


A Complete 
book bindery 


plus ability --- 
at your service 


r = = oe = - a = 


Spinner Bros-Co- 


whose success has been 
built upon their expert 
knowledge of 


Cc. W. DEARDEN 


Mr. Dearden is well known, not only because of his B k 
successful sales promotion work with the Strathmore OO 
_ Paper Company for the past twenty years, but also be- 
cause of his activity in organizing the Association of 
| National Advertisers. Mr. Dearden was one of eight 
men who originally met in Buffalo to form the associa- 
tion and he has since been especially active in developing 
it to its present important position in the advertising 
world. Mr. Dearden is a charter member of the Spring- 


| field Publicity Club. 


Rinding 
and the ability to save 


_ their customers trouble. 
Vitality Like am Imdian time and money, offers 


ir 
) 


ae NON-MELTING ROLLERS 


Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers Oe the eee of its 
and insure yourself against Roller organization. 


trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


| This ° ‘Dagclip” Memo 


Just What You’ ve Wanted HOO 


Tee eee 


Handier than a note-book, far more attrac- 
tive, this “Dagclip’’ Memo keeps paper always SP | NNER BROS Q) 
clean, always in place whether there’s one or a score . . 
sheets left, no expensive pe rforated, punched or bound 
fillers necessary. The spring holds them in place and Edition Catalogue and Pamphlet Binders 
makes refilling easy. It’s a case you'll be proud to 3 5 


carry You can use it for cards, too, your own or others CUCCCP CPPCC OP CC POPC eee 
you want to keep. 


Piiuid Gast Mike Chia sis 610 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Seal Grain or Morocco, $2.25 . te? 
. SNe sR aie Telephone Harrison 3515 
) Name in Gold, 25c¢ 


3 \ National advertising is creating a large demand for the : I eke : a. 
\ “Dagclip’’ Memo and dealers are requested to send for I. SPINNER. President FRED LEASON, Gen. Mer. 
t. Dec. 24, 1912- 107929 our liberal proposition. 


| 
Pa 
| D. A. Galantiere & Co., 732 Federal St., Chicago 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 
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One Good Machine > 
| Will Sell Another 


and one unsatisfactory machine 
will generally prevent the sale 
of another---at least to that par- 


ticular customer and his neigh- | 


bors. Many machines of one 
make in one locality, indicate 
that they have made good. 


That is why we are proud 
of the fact that there are 


207 Anderson 


Bundltnoseresses 


in Chicago alone 
and the number is contin- 
ually growing. 


TUTTO 


Write or Phone for Booklet 


TUCO 


C.F. Anderson 

 €&Company 

| 3225 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 


| Phone Douglas 536 


RISE 


| LLEVEAND 
ING VA CHINE 


The Heart of 
the Bindery! 


There he stands, autocrat of the bindery, 
vanguard of bindery profits; proud of 
his position, sure of his future. 


The ‘‘Cleveland”’ is truly the heart of 
scores of the best binderies; so versa- 
tile and accurate as to be almost human 
with a pulse that beats rapidly and with con- 
fidence that every pulse-beat means another 
accurately-folded signature and a little more 
profit for his master. 


He glories in his work and knows no 
play, for his owner knows that no mat- 
ter what kind of folding job is to be 
done---be it large or small, complicated or 


simple --- the “‘Cleveland”’ will get on the job 
quickly, without fuss or feathers and do it. 


He is so nearly human in his capabili- 
ties that most owners class him as a. good 
salesman because he helps to get business, and 
makes certain that the profits will be right. 


You need a fellow like 
this to work for you 
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The CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


CLEVELAND 
INE Way OR Kee eee Aeolian Building 
BOSTON 46) Angee oe eee 101 Milk Street 
PHIVADELPHTA® The Bourse 
CHICA GORE eee 532 S. Clark Street 
SAN FRANCISCO....... 824 Balfour Bldg. 


It is not hard times a’comin’—but soft times a’goin’. 
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Chronological Survey of the 
44-Hour Week Situation 
Since September, 1920 


Continued from page 26 

February 24.—Representatives of plants 
in 17 cities, meeting in Toledo, Ohio, pass 
following resolution: 

Whereas, This meeting of Employing 
Printers, representing 308 shops, employing 
8,418 journeymen in the trade territory com- 
prising Ohio, northern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan, held at Toledo, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 24, 1921, are unanimously opposed to 
any concerted action that will reduce pro- 
duction or increase the cost, and likewise 
the selling price of printing, and 

Whereas, A reduction in the work week 
from forty-eight to forty-four hours, as de- 
manded by labor unions of the Allied Print- 
ing Crafts would bring with it an unjust 
increase in the price of printing to the con- 
sumer ; 

Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we, 
the representatives of 308 employing print- 
ers, in convention assembled, pledge our- 
selves not to accede to the demand for a 
forty-four hour work week at any time; and 
further, that we pledge ourselves not to 
make any contracts with any group of em- 
_ ployes relative to conditions of employment. 

Be it Further Resolved, That a meeting 
of the employing printers of the aforemen- 
tioned district be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921, and that the 
members of the Seventh District Typothetae 
Federation be invited to participate in said 
| meeting, and 

Be it Further Resolved, That it is the 
sense of this meeting that a plan of assess- 
ment of local organizations for the purpose 
_ of defraying the expenses of the campaign 
against the inauguration of the forty-four 
hour week, both locally and nationally, be 

worked out by a Finance Committee ap- 
| pointed from the membership of the Toledo 

Typothetae by its President and submitted 
to the various local organizations for ap- 
_ proval by their accredited representatives at 
the Columbus meeting. 

February 24.—Troy, N. Y., Typographi- 
}cal Union No. 52 presents new scale of 
{wages to employers to become effective 
'May 1. Scale calls for an increase of $16 
1a week for night work and $13 a week for 
day work, with 44 hours as the length of 
}each work week. 
| February 25-26—Employing printers of 
Pacific Coast meet in Fresno, Calif. Draw 
_up set of 48-hour resolutions agreeing to 
jcombat the shorter week “to the limit of 
the resources of individual members.” <A 
|permanent 48-Hour League is organized 
jwith officers and work started at once. 
|Members are assessed five per cent of 
weekly payrolls. 


February 25.—Employers form organiza- 
tion known as Kansas Employing Printers’ 
Association in Topeka “for purpose of pro- 
moting general welfare of printing industry 
and giving aid to and co-operation and to 
assist in solving the many problems which 
may confront the industry in the state of 
Kansas.” The statement continues: “We are 
unequivocally and unalterably opposed to 
the shortening of the present work week— 
and hereby agree that we will not make 
or enter into any contract or agreement 
individually with any labor organization 
whatsoever, and do hereby delegate to a 
committee full power to act for us and in 
our stead on all matters pertaining to labor 
negotiations, with power to finance any 
plans formulated for a period beginning 
from this date and ending June 1, 1922.” 


March 1.—Chicago Franklin-Typothetae 
agrees to arbitrate wage decrease. 

March 1.—Meeting of North Adams, 
Mass., Typographical Union passes resolu- 
tion petitioning International Typographi- 
cal Union to re-submit to members of the 
union for a referendum vote before May 1 
the 44-hour week law. The local union is 
making the effort to have the 44-hour week 
waived for another year because of sub- 
stantial increases in wage which are being 
granted various local unions. 

March 1.—Employing printers in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., stand firmly in opposition 
to demands of local union for a 42-hour 
week on newspapers and a 44-hour week in 
job shops in addition to a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wages. 

March 1.—Strike of job printers sched- 
uled in Davenport, Moline and Rock Island 
fails to materialize. Negotiations still on 
for a $44 scale based on a 44-hour week. 
Approximately 350 men affected. 


March 5.—Franklin-Typothetae of Louis- 
ville, Ky., launches active publicity cam- 
paign against 44-hour week. From now on 
until May 1, Louisville Typothetae will 
carry advertising copy in four city papers, 
emphasizing stand of local employers op- 
posed to short week. 

March 7.—Northwest Employing Print- 
ers’ League, meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
voices opposition to 44-hour week and 
pledges not to accede to any demands for 
less than a 44-hour week, except under 
obligations now existing. Members also 
pledge protection to employes, who, in case 
of a strike, remain at work. 

March 8.—Philadelphia, Pa., reaffirms in- 
tention to refuse short week. 

March 8.—Master Printers’ Association 
of Central Illinois, in meeting at Spring- 
field, Ill., passes resolution as follows: 

Be it Resolved, That the Master Printers’ 
Association of Central Illinois, in a regu- 
lar meeting in Springfield, Illinois, March 
8, 1921, hereby goes on record as absolutely 


opposed to the 44-hour week in whatever 
form it may be submitted. 

Be it Further Resolved, That after the 
expiration of present contract we unalter- 
ably and unequivocally pledge ourselves not 
to accede to the demand of the 44-hour 
week, and pledge ourselves not to make 
any local or individual contracts with any 
employe, or group of employes, on the basis 
of less than 48 working hours per week. 

Further, That we individually pledge our- 
selves not to make any contracts with labor 
unions effective after May 1, 1921, without 
previously gaining the approval of this as- 
sociation. 

March 9.—Adoption of the 44-hour week 
in all commercial printing shops of the 
United States and Canada, effective May 1, 
is demanded in a resolution adopted at 
Printers’ Industrial Conference in Montreal. 
Conference attended by representatives of 
all unions in printing trade. 


March 9.— Educational Conference of 
New England Printers, made up of two or 
more members from each of the six states 
of the northeastern district, decide to de- 
vote efforts to prevention of 44-hour week. 
This announcement made by Edgar E. Nel- 
son, Boston, secretary. 

March 10.—International Joint confer- 
ence of Printers’ Trade Council in conven- 
tion at Montreal backs up action of Print- 
ers’ Industrial Conference in demand of 
44-hour week. 

March 10.—Five New York City unions, 
including pressmen, feeders, paper handlers 
and cutters, agree to arbitrate employers’ 
request for a wage reduction April 1. 

March 10-11.—Employing printers and 
publishers of New York state assembled in 
Syracuse, adopt strong measures opposing 
short work week. 

March 14.—Job printers of Salt Lake 
City file demand for $51 for a 44-hour week 
starting May 1. Printers now receive from 
$39 to $42 for forty-eight hours. 

March 15.—Striking newspaper printers, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., after strike lasting 
several days, agree to continue present scale 
until May 1, when negotiations are to be re- 
opened. 

March 20-21-22—Southeastern Typothe- 
tae Federation, in annual convention at 
Pensacola, Florida, prepares fight against 
granting short work week. 

March 22.—State printers of Pennsylva- 
nia meet in Harrisburg on 44-hour week 
and adopt measures condemning move. 

March 23.—Commercial printers of Co- 
lumbus adopt plan of assessment of mem- 
bers of local organizations for fight against 
the inauguration of 44-hour week locally 
and nationally. 

April 2.—International Joint Conference 
Council of printing trades governing a re- 
duction of wage scales meets in Chicago. 


|| We carry a full line of the well- 


Agents for the 


known Brightwood Brand 
|| Cardboards, made by the 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 


| Translucent Bristols, Offset Bristols 
| Lithograph Blanks 

Thick China, Tough Check 
Railroad Bonds, Offset Blanks 


Valley Paper Company 


Knox & Wolcott Paper Co. 


: 626 Federal Street Chicago, Illinois 


It’s ours. 


When you come to Chicago for the Graphic Arts Exhibit make Booth No. 9 your headquatters. 
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. COMBANY | 
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We specialize in 
Print-Shop 
Appraisements 
Write us 


‘LLOYDS APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ES; 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, MEMPHIS, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
AND DES MOINES 


Intelligent 
Typesetting 
for Printers 


You'll Appreciate 
S-K-H Service 


Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


HARRIS & WALKER 
Bookbinders and Finishers 


TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


INDEXING 
DIE CUTTING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 
CREASING 
PUNCHING 
EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Prompt Service at Right Prices 


Telephone Franklin 2101 


167 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


Fred C. Laukert 


BOOK BINDER 
and PAPER RULER 


is always on the job to 
give you service — and 
the quality of his work 
speaks for itself. 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 


Street 
CHICAGO 


712 Federal 


When you come to Chicago for the Graphic Arts Exhibit make Booth No. 9 your headquarters. It’s ours. 
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‘Closed Shop ”’ 


| Be Instituted May 1. 
| By J. N. 


MPLOYING printers and the unions will go to 
the mat over the 44-hour week May 1. This is 


certain as the result of action taken Saturday 

night, April 2, by labor leaders in the Joint 
" Industrial eerecace held in Chicago on that date, when 
| they refused to give dansideratien to the resolution 
_ adopted the previous day by the “Closed Shop” division 
of the United Typothetae of America. 
_ This resolution calls upon union leaders to reconsider 
_ their 44-hour week demand because of the unpropitious 
_ time when the shorter week is to go into effect. 

The resolution, as unanimously adopted by delegates 
representing the Closed Shops of New York, Chicago, 
_ and five other cities, is as follows: 
| “WHEREAS, the employing printers, members of 
_the Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae 
| of America are face to face, on May first, 1921, with 
| the problem of the 44-hour week in the printing trade 
| by reason of the demand of the officers of the Inter- 
| national Unions to adopt the same, based upon a cer- 
| tain action taken at a meeting of the closed shop divi- 
\sion of the United Typothetae of America in New 

York City in September, 1919, relating to the said 
44-hour work week on May first, 1921; and 

“WHEREAS, the reversal in the economic and in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing at the time of said 
_ meeting and those now prevailing, makes it suicidal 
for the printing industry to accept any proposition at 
this time for a reduction in the weekly work hours 
| now prevailing; and 
“WHEREAS, in the present appalling stagnation 
of industry and world-wide depression in business, 
jany increase in production costs whether by in- 
creased wages or reduced hours of work will retard 
the gradual return to normal industrial conditions 
/now in progress; and 
“WHEREAS, the said critical condition in indus- 
try demands for its solution not an insistence upon 
rights but a broad spirit of co-operation and se'f-sac- 

'rifice on both sides to meet a condition now facing the 

industry; and 


Ask Withdrawal of Shorter Week 


Owners Present Resolution to Union Officials 
Who Refuse to Consider Plea and Demand That 44-Hour Week 
Meeting On April 2 Brings Showdown 
CLIFFORD 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the closed shop division of the United Typothetae of 
America at a meeting held in the City of Chicago on 
April first, 1921, hereby insistently requests a with- 
drawa! by the International Unions of their demand 
for the adoption of the 44-hour work week on May 
first, 1921, in order to conserve the mutual interests 
of employees and employers alike, and further recom- 
mends to said International Unions that immediate 
steps be taken by them to retract and withdraw said 
demands.’’ 

This resolution was called to the attention of the presi- 
dents of the International unions at Saturday’s session of 
the Joint Conference Board. 

It was attacked in open meeting Saturday afternoon by 
labor leaders led by President John McParland of the 
International Typographical Union and President George 
L. Berry of the Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, both of whom declared organized labor solidly 
back of the 44-hour week and determined to see that it 
is put into effect May 1. Both of these men accused em- 
ployers of trying to evade their contracts and declared 
that if the employers wanted a fight they should have it. 
“Never before in the history of printing trade unionism 
have the men shown so much determination and they are 
willing that this issue come to a show-down,” was the 
statement of one of the labor leaders. Another declared, 
“More money has been lost already fighting the 44-hour 
week than it would cost to put it into operation for one 
year.” Attacking the idea of strike insurance, President 
Berry ridiculed the idea that such insurance is practical 
and defied clients of such companies to collect after 
May 1. 

The meeting April 2 is probably the last before the 
attempt to put the 44-hour week into operation takes 
place. It is therefore of great importance and the action 
of International union heads foreteils the action of prac- 
tically all local unions throughout the country. The de- 


termination of the employers in those cities where no 
agreements have been made as yet to sit tight was also 
expressed at the meeting. 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


S it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 


of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 
CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 


GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 
satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 


| PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 
| 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY °5*600, West Harrison street 
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The Loft-Dried at the 
Rag-Content Paper Reasonable Price 


HERE are two outstanding reasons of the paper itself are consistently and 

why you asa printer or lithographer continuously maintained, so that it can 
rould find it profitable to standardize on be depended upon to meet —and often 
ystems Bond forthe majority of your qual- to exceed —the expectations created by 
y letterheads and business form orders: _ the advertising. 
1. Systems Bond is consistently —and Systems Bond, in other words, is that 
ontinuously — advertised to your cus-  doubly-saleable of commodities—a quality 
mers. Through this advertising, appear- product with an established and recog- 
ig regularly in large space in National nized quality reputation. No other bond 


iedia, buyers of printing have been <= Paper of similar character is so well 
d to expect satisfactory letterheads CaS idles favorably known as Systems; 
‘hen Systems Bond is used. no other paper of comparable qual- 
2. The Quality and Uniformity ity 1s obtainable at so moderate price. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND -DISTRIBUTORS 


4sany—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Los AnceLEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne PirtsBuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
4LANTA—Sloan Paper Company LoutsvittEe—The Rowland Company Portitanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
E.r1More—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Mania, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company PortLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
Eron—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Mitwavxee—The E. A. Bouer Company Eh ae fee Paper Company , 
MA. Storrs & Bement Company Munneaports—Minneapolis Paper Company Sal T Lak E Crry—Carpenter F aper Co. of Utah 
E Bi : San Francitsco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
raLto—The Disher Paper Company NasHviLLE—Clement Paper Company ore eo gat ena, Cc 
° . OEATTLE—/ 1 «| C d y 
Ccaco—Swigart Paper Company Newarx—J. E. Linde Paper Company S Eeeachat tah aes ae eee : 
ae Spos aNE—Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
The Paper Mills Compary New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Paper House of N. t. 
¢ cCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company Sr. Pheer oss Paper Company 
© veLanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company Miller & Wright Paper Company 7 Sr. Paur—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
U. Mornes—Pratt Paper Company Norrotk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
L-rorr—The Union Paper & Twine Company Omaxna—Carpenter Paper Company Wasuincton—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
F rrissurc—Donaldson Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company Virginia Paper Company 
K isas Crry—Bendict Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc, Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W.C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
Envetopes— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPLETE 
COMPOSITION 
SERVICE 


‘“To him who does it best will the work be given’”’ 


DODD BBBS 83.34 14.846 S666 COOS $3946 O666 6OSSESEE6GOGO0OA0n» 


O-DAY nothing short of the finest composition possible 

backed up by intelligent service is acceptable to the modern 
printers and they have every right to demand it. The printing 
business is being broken up in highly specialized branches of 
which Trade Composition is most important and exacting. 


Eras 


yo ee 


To relieve the printers’ composing room and meet all the obli- 
gations of the business the trade plant must be completely 
equipped throughout to render any kind of composition service 
demanded, efficiently, thoughtfully, and at such a price that the 
printer can in turn sell the composition to his customers at 2 
profit as he does electrotypes and paper stock. 


BY THIS WE MEAN 
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LINOTYPE 


Six machines completely equipped and mechan- 
ically perfect. The largest variety of type faces 
to be found under one roof. This department 
under excellent supervision at all times. Our 
Linotype production is not equalled by any trade 
plant in the West. 


MAKE-UP AND LOCK-UP 


Our facilities are such that we can furnish com- 
plete made-up pages, locked-up for foundry, if 
desired, on any size job, from a dodger to a 1000- 
page catalog, on shortest time possible. Our 
composing machines furnish an endless supply of 
borders, rules, leads, display types and furniture. 


MONOTYPE 


Every effort is exerted toward turning out the 
highest grade composition that can be produced 
by these machines. The personnel of this depart- 
ment work solely with this aim in view. That 
we accomplish our mission is testified to by our 
success. 


INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


By service we do not mean entirely the ability 
to meet delivery demands but more particularly 
the addition of those touches to a job which 


make distinctive composition: careful lay-out of 
copy before setting a job; the selection of appro- 
priate type faces, and helping the customer plan 
to get the effect he desires. 


Smith- McCarthy 


508 South Dearborn Street a 


Chicago 


Telephones Harrison 3864 - 3865 - 3866 - 3967 
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Stonewall Linen Ledger 
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GUARANTEED BY THE OWL MARK TO SATISFY 


CHICAGO AGENTS 
BLUNDEN-LYON COMPANY 
108 W. HARRISON STREET 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
| LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Split Masiriies on the ca 


The Flexibility of Hand Composition 


with the Economy of the Slug 


Tae SpLiT MAGaAzInE, a feature originated by the Linotype Company, 
can be applied to Models 9, 6, and 14. One magazine is transversely 
divided, allowing the lower half, which contains a job font of matrices, 
to be peered while the upper part remains on machine. This arrange- 
ment permits the use on these machines of a variety of faces limited 
only by the requirements of the individual plant. As many faces as 
desired can be carried on revolving stands, beside the machine, and 
ready for immediate use. 

Changes are so quickly and easily made that the composition of even 
a single line is profitably accomplished on the Linotype. The economies 
of keyboard operation and slug make-up are applied to the very smallest 
jobs. And the resulting composition, being Linotype composition, pos- 
sesses the superior quality of Linotype Typography. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Composed entirely of LiNotyPe material 


HeuFranklin Monthly 


Published for the Employing Printers of the United States and Canada 


i Vol. XVIII 20c the copy MAY, 1921 $2.00 the year No. 8 


What the U.T.A. Has to Say About the 44-Hour Week 


1. The United Typothetae of America, as a body, has never agreed to the introduction of the 
44-hour week in the printing industry. 


2. By resolutions adopted at its annual conventions held in 1919 and 1920, the United 
Typothetae of America has unequivocally disapproved of any reduction in the present working 


hours and recommends to its members “that they resist any attempt to enforce such reduction except where such 
reduction has already been agreed to by contract.” 


3. The Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae of America, a distinct and separate 
organization in itself, has never been and could not be empowered to represent the United 


Typothetae of America in any negotiations or agreements considered by the International Joint Conference 
Council. 


4. The executive council of the United Typothetae of America brands as absolutely false 
the statement that the United Typothetae of America is a party to any agreement made between 
the representatives of any printing trades unions and any employing printers acting in their individual capacity 
or as members of a division. 


~ 


5. It should be recognized that the Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae of 
America enjoys complete autonomy in the conduct of its affairs, and the executive council of the 
United Typothetae of America wishes to particularly emphasize the fact that the membership of the United 
Typothetae of America as a whole has never been, nor could it be, represented in the deliberations of the 
International Joint Conference Council, nor can it be bound by the conclusions thereof. 


6. The executive council of the United Typothetae of America believes that the deliberate and 
repeated falsification by labor union representatives as to the attitude of the United Typothetae of 
America on the proposed shorter work week now warrants and demands that such of its members as are under 
no contract to the contrary take the most vigorous and positive action in defense of their already expressed 
refusal to agree to any reduction in working hours. 

ExecuTIVE Councit Unitep TyPOTHETAE OF AMERICA. 
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| contracts with the unions expire. 


44-Flour Week Comes to Show Down 


Employers and Unions in Battle Throes as Ben Franklin Monthly Goes 
to Press. Entire Country Involved. Federal Intervention Probable 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


“We'll sit tight.”—International Typographical Union. 

“We're sitting tight.”—The employer printers. 

Thus both sides of the 44-hour week fight declare their 
determination to fight the issue to the end at the time this 
is being written (Friday, April 29). Since one side or 
the other must win, the outcome can only be forecast and 
then with no degree of certainty, since both employers 
and unions are heavily entrenched. The unions have an 
organization of unparalled strength behind them and 
have been collecting defense funds for months. On the 
other hand, the employers have economic conditions in 
their favor—conditions which will weigh heavily should 
a struggle result. They also have the probable backing 
of the United States Government, which has intimated 
that its interest in the issue is more than cursory. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis has had several consultations with 
representatives of both sides, the most important of which 
was held Friday afternoon, April 29, when he met Inter- 
national Typographical Union officials at Washington. 
It is thought that the result of this meeting will be the 
withdrawal of all demands for the shorter week at this 
time. A last-minute report of this conference will be 
found in a special supplement to this issue of BEN FRANK- 
LIN MONTHLY. 


No 44-Hour Week if Contracts Do Not Expire 


One important development has been the decision of 
International Typographical Union officials to delay the 
44-hour week in those cities where existing contracts do 
not expire May |. In Chicago, this has resulted in em- 
ployers demanding that the 48-hour week be continued 
at least until October 1, 1921, when the various basic 
Chicago unions have 


\ refused to acknowledge the reasonableness of this de- 


mand, with the result that three propositions were sub- 
mitted to the unions on April 27. These propositions, 
any one of which would be satisfactory to employers if 


» accepted, follow: 


First: To submit to arbitration the question as to 
whether or not the Franklin Division of Chicago (em- 
ployers) is under obligation to introduce the 44-hour 
week May 1, and the wage to be paid for the 44-hour 
week in case it is decided that such an obligation exists. 
In the meantime the men to work 48 hours. 

Second: The Franklin Division will agree to the 44- 


| hour week May 1 at a wage 44/48ths of the present wage 


_ scale, this wage to continue until the award of the Arbi- 
_ tration Board, now deciding the scale for the regular 
work week, and beginning with the day after the award 
is made, the wage for the 44-hour week to be 44./48ths of 
) the wage scale established by the Board of Arbitration. 
Third: To continue the 48-hour work week for six 
months after the award of the Arbitration Board, subject 
| to the wages established in said award. 


Await Report of Arbiter 


The answer of Chicago unions, made Thursday after- 
noon, April 28, ignored all of these propositions. The 


| Franklin Division then demanded an answer to its three 


original propositions, to be made before three o’clock, 
April 29. A meeting of closed shop employers was held 
_ at four o’clock, April 29, at which time the answer of 


the unions to these three propositions was taken up and 
the final action of employers on the 44-hour week deter- 
mined. A report of this meeting also will be found in 
the Ben FRANKLIN MonTHLy supplement. 

Meantime, Chicago employers are anxiously awaiting 
the report of Ralph E. Heilman, Dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, who is acting as 
ninth arbiter on Chicago’s wage scale. Testimony of 
both unions and employers was completed Saturday, 
April 23, and Dean Heilman’s decision is expected mo- 
mentarily. His action will determine whether or not 
Chicago employers are entitled to a reduction in wages. 
The old scale expired February 25, but the same rate of 
pay continues until Dean Heilman makes his decision. 


48-Hour League in Chicago 
(Reeye 48-Hour League of Employing Printers, a 


branch of the National 48-Hour League, was organ- 
ized April 26 by representatives of Chicago open shops. 
T. M. Ball, Rogers & Co., was elected chairman; T. E. 
Donnelley, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., vice-chairman: 
H. M. Loth, Poole Bros., treasurer; W. N. Barnes, A. R. 
Barnes & Co., secretary, and Ralph Cavanaugh, Sullivan 
& Co.; H. W. Campbell, W. F. Hall Printing Co.; F. W. 
Smith, American Loose Leaf Co.; C. C. Means, Trade- 
Shop Typesetters, and O. A. Koss, O. A. Koss & Co., 


executive committeemen. 


Five-column advertisements appeared in the April 29 
issue of the Chicago Post and April 30 issues of the 
Chicago Tribune, Journal of Commerce and News. These 
advertisements were signed by all members of the Chi- 
cago 48-Hour League and called attention of the public 
to the need of maintaining 48 hours as the standard 
work week. 

Another development has been the offer of T. E. Don- 
nelley of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. to place his plant 
at the disposal of all “struck” plants having contracts 
they are unable to fill. The Donnelley plant will fill all 
such contracts at a price ten per cent under the price the 
“struck” plant is to charge its customers. 


Many Students to Graduate 
RADUATION exercises for one hundred and fifty or 


more students in the educational classes conducted 
during the last nine months by the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago will be held May 21 at the Auditorium hotel. 
Speakers will include Dean Marshall of the University 
of Chicago, William Sleepeck of Sleepeck-Helman Print- 
ing Company, and Charles L. Estey, former advertising 
counsel for the U. T. A., and teacher of the class in 
salesmanship. 


Alas for the printer when errors stand out all over the 
job “like quills upon the fretful porcupine”—do they 
not almost transform a patron into a porcupine? 


The man who does not believe in advertising may know 
his own business but nobody else does. 
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Carter Chosen Public Printer 
Iowa Man Takes Over Largest Printing Plant; Biography 

Shows Him Well Fitted to Handle Uncle 

Sam’s Printing 

EORGE H. CARTER, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for ten 
years clerk of the joint committee on printing, took 
the oath of office as Public Printer on April 5. In con- 
nection with his appointment to the position Mr. Carter 
was, in the terms of the Washington Post, paid an “un- 
usual tribute,” in that the senate ordered his appointment 
confirmed without the formality even of referring the 
nomination to the committee. This procedure invariably 
has been restricted to nominations for former members 
of the senate to an executive office, but Mr. Carter’s ten 


GEORGE H. 


CARTER—UNCLE SAM’S PRINTER 


years of service as clerk of the joint committee on print- 
ing brought him into such close personal touch with 
every member of the senate, and he has been held in such 
high esteem that all formalities were dispensed with. 

Mr. Carter’s biography shows him well fitted to handle 
one of the biggest jobs in the printing industry. His 
biography follows: 

Born—Mineral Point, Wis., Sept. 10, 1874; son of the 
late George Carter and Mary Ann Lanyon Carter. 

Education—Graduate of Le Mars (Iowa) High School, 
1894; State University of Iowa, 1898, Ph.B. degree; 
George Washington University Law School, 1920, LL.B. 
degree; admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 1920. 

Occupation—Learned to set type and operate a job 
press and worked in his father’s store at LeMars, Iowa, 
when a youth. Clerk in National Bank, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, summers of 1892 and 1893. 

Proofreader and state news 
Tribune, 1898-99. 

Reporter The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 1899-1900. 

Clerk U. S. Census Office, Washington, 1900-01. 

City editor The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 1901-05. 

Secretary Pottawattamie County (Iowa) Republican 
Central Committee, 1903-05. 

Political writer and State House reporter, The Des 
Moines Capital, 1905-07. 


editor The Sioux City 


——————______ 


Copy editor and assistant telegraph editor The Wash- 
ington Post, 1907-09, 

Washington correspondent of Iowa newspapers and 
special writer, 1909-10. 

Assistant secretary and secretary Printing Investigation 
Commission, 1910-11. 

Clerk Joint Committee on Printing, 1911, to date. 

Secretary Special Committee on Government Paper 
Specifications, 1911, to date. 

Author of the Congressional Printing Handbook and 
compiler of numerous congressional documents. 

Afhliations—Charter member of the National Press 
Club of Washington, honorary life member of the In- 
ternational Printing, Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, honorary card Milwaukee Newswriters’ 
Union No. 9, affiliated with the International Typograph- 
ical Union, Knight Templar, Shriner and 33d degree 
Mason, honorary inspector general, Phi Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity. 

Married—Madge E. Penny of Onawa, Iowa, in 1904, 
They have one daughter, aged 9 years, and their Wash- 
ington residence is at 1661 Hobart street. 

Appointed Public Printer by President Harding on 
March 31, 1921. Assumed office on April 5. Appoint- 
ment confirmed by senate without reference to committee 


on April 14. 


Get the Most Out of Your Credit Reports 


HAT does your report to the credit agencies show? 

Does it reflect the true position of your company? 
What do you do. when an inquiry comes from one of 
these agencies for information? Answer it carefully, 
answer it superficially or throw it in the waste paper 
basket? You may think it doesn’t matter but it does. 
The reports of the large agencies will be found in every 
office of every large manufacturer or supply man in the 
country. Their action, if you class as a new account, 
depends upon what those reports show and it is unfair 
to them as well as yourself to refuse to give information 
or to give information in an incomplete form. You may 
feel that you are so well known, that you rate so high 
with your banker that you don’t need to bother with such 
things. Nevertheless, it’s embarrassing to you and to the 
firm supplying you with material when they find it neces- 
sary to send a package C. O. D. 

There’s another point worth mentioning in regard to 
credit reports. That is, make sure the information you 
do give is properly used by the agency. For instance, a 
credit man who examined the reports of several agencies 
found his business listed under “paper dealers” instead 
of “printers.” Another agency also had a member of the 
firm down as having a merely nominal interest in the 
concern when in truth he held approximately a one- 
fourth interest. 

When the matter was personally called to the attention 
of the agencies, they, of course, quickly made corrections, 
but a business house is overlooking an important point 
in not verifying agency reports and ought to go over them 
just as it would check up the bank’s statement of account 
at the end-of the month. 


Your Imprint 
‘| WANT to see my printer’s imprint on the printing 
he does for me,” said a large buyer of printing the 
other day. “When a man puts his name on printing 
that is going out to the rest of the world for its scrutiny, 
I know he’s going to be pretty careful of its quality. 
‘signed’ piece of printing is the best guarantee of the 
printer’s good faith and his confidence in his own work- 
manship.” 


————— 


By DON 


| OR many years the direct sale of paper to the 
| Hi: of printing has been one of the major ills 
) of the printing industry and many ideas for mini- 
mizing it have been advanced. In different print- 
ing centers local campaigns designed to curtail direct 
sales have been waged, most of them with indifferent 
| success. 
_ In some cities the jobber has agreed, either directly or 
tentatively, to refuse to sell paper to any one not a bona- 
fide printer. Because such a pledge cannot be enforced, 
the success of this plan has been far from complete. 
_ The natural thing to do in correcting a trade evil is to 
look to other industries which have corrected it. With 
this in mind, printers began some years ago to look to 
other lines of trade for a remedy. They didn’t have to 
go far. 
_ They found that in practically every other merchan- 
_dising plan the jobber sold to the dealer on a price list 
made high enough to allow a discount to the trade. With 
this information as a basis, so-called long price lists were 
-inaugurated in several cities. With only one exception, 
_so far as Detroit Typothetae knows, these long price lists, 
when sent to the printer, were accompanied by net lists. 
\This net list was distributed at the printer’s request be- 
‘cause he thought it would make it easier for him to figure 
stock. The one exception to this plan was in Detroit, 
where the printers insisted that the jobber issue no net 
list of any kind and that the only price sent out be the 
printer’s selling price. 
_ Theoretically, the difference in these two long list 
methods is readily apparent to the salesman or the stu- 
dent of sales psychology. Where the net list accom- 
panied the long list the printer still thought in terms of 
inet prices. To him, a paper which cost twenty cents was a 
itwenty-cent paper, and in every case his customer seems 
to have acquired and retained his viewpoint. 
_ The consumer therefore always felt that he was paying 
‘the printer twenty-four cents a pound for a twenty-cent 
paper. On the other hand, in Detroit, where no net list 
was issued, the printer rapidly acquired the habit of 
thinking of a paper which cost him twenty cents as a 
‘twenty-four cent paper, and almost as rapidly he trans- 
‘mitted this viewpoint to the customer. 
_ No effort was made to deceive the customer, and he 
was often given to understand that the printer made a 
profit on the paper sold, but this did not greatly bother 
him as he was buying his twenty-four cent paper for 
twenty-four cents and he felt the printer was getting his 
' profit from some source of which the buyer knew little 
and cared less. 
__ This, briefly, covers the theory of the two long list 
plans. Let us see how they have actually worked out: 
l. So far as can be learned, none of the several com- 
bined long and net list attempts are still in operation. 
_ 2. Detroit’s exclusive long price list plan, on the other 
and, was put into operation eight years ago and it is 
still in active use. 
_ 3. It has succeeded so well that Detroit offers proof 
of its boast that there is less direct sale of paper to the 
consumer within its limits than in any other printing 
senter of North America. 
4, The plan has given such universal satisfaction to 


The Long Price List In Detroit 


Its Successful Operation Due to Discard of Net Price List--- 
Which Changes Attitude of Both Printer and His Customer 
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both printers and jobbers of the city that none of them 
will calmly accept even a suggestion of a change. 

5. A recent questionnaire on the subject sent to 125 
printers and bearing nothing on the simple ballot but 
the question, “Do you want the long price list continued 
in Detroit?” and with no suasion to influence the answers, 
brought 65 responses in the first mail, and only six of 
them were negative. 

The Detroit long price list has as its foundation a code 
of ethics covering the relationship between paper jobbers 
and the printer, the details of which have been worked 
out on a basis satisfactory to both. The discount is fixed 
at 20 per cent. Since this code was adopted eight years 
ago, all Detroit jobbers have issued their lists on this 
basis and the buying public, as well as the printer, have 
become thoroughly accustomed to it. The success of the 
plan has been so marked that the custom of the buyer 
furnishing his own paper is practically unknown in De- 
troit, and this applies to the large edition catalog buyer 
as well as to the many ordering a thousand letterheads. 
Since the only true gauge by which a movement can be 
measured is its success in accomplishing that for which 
it was started, the Detroit long list has unquestionably 
compensated its founders. 

We are the only city reaping the benefits, I understand. 
Printers here contend that until the long list becomes the 
general custom of the trade throughout the country, the 
evils of direct paper sales, international in scope, can not 
be corrected. 

These are the reasons why they say: When the long list 
comes into general use so that jobbers can be relieved 
of the present necessity of issuing two lists to meet the 
demands of both long list and net list communities, the 
only legitimate objections to it on the part of the jobber 
will be removed. His expense will be reduced because 
a revised discount sheet will take the place of complete 
new lists in rapidly changing markets, and the present 
economic waste of periodically issuing complete price 
lists will be obviated. 

The Typothetae-Franklin Association of Detroit, under 
whose auspices the long list was established and is being 
maintained, believes sincerely that the long list should 
be in effect in every city in the United States and Canada. 
It bases this belief upon its own satisfactory experience, 
and backs it with an offer to assist other cities in every 
way possible to launch the long price list. 

Copies of the long price list code of ethics and of the 
detailed arrangements under which the jobbers and print- 
ers of Detroit are operating will be sent to any interested 
person or firm upon request. Address the association at 
809 Marquette Building, Detroit. 


To Aid Exhibitors 


PAD exhibitors’ service committee, to help exhibitors at 
the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition, July 23 to 30, 
has been appointed by the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. The task of this committee will be 
that of supplying material and workmen for manufac- 
turers who will have working exhibits. Those who make 
up the committee are E. L. Wilson, chairman, J. F. Daly, 


W. C. Schmidt, C. S. Eastman and M. C. Wade. 


Selling ““By Appointment Only” 


Original and Unconventional Methods Carry the Successful Printing 
Salesmen Well on His Way Toward the Ten-thousand-a-year Mark 


By WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


Art Director, Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia 


Copyright, 1921, by Ben Franklin Publishing Company 


WAS talking with an acquaintance the other day, 

one of the most successful printing salesmen it has 

been my pleasure to know. Six months ago this 

man bought a fine house in the suburbs and since 
then a new automobile. To my knowledge, three years 
ago he did not have a cent in the world and borrowed 
money with which to get married. 
Last year, selling printing, he 
earned in commissions $10,000. 
I said to him: “You certainly 
seem to have connected with 
prosperity. A house in the coun- 
try, a car and all that goes with 
it! How have you done it? 
What’s the secret? Why don’t 
other printing salesmen do the 
same?” 

He grinned back at me and 
said: “Most printing salesmen 
do not operate along the right 
lines. They lack initiative—do 
not use the right tactics—are not 
ageressive enough. 

“Take my case—before I was 
married I had to borrow money 
to buy my wife’s engagement 
ring. Then when I was married 
I had to dig in and hustle to 
make good. I used my head as 
well as my feet and doped the 
thing out along new lines.” 

Then he went on to tell of new 
ideas and methods in selling 
printing that in the past year 
have brought him a gross volume of business of over 
$100,000. I will try to tell you how this is being done. 
The accomplishment is not impossible to any alert and 
energetic salesman who will follow the same plan. 

A few years back many business houses in Seattle had 
signs displayed in their offices which read: “‘Solicitors, 
Book Agents, Printing Salesmen, and Beggars, Please 
Keep Out,” and not only in Seattle but in other parts of 
the country was the printing salesman considered to be 
one of the lowest forms of animal life. 

But times are changing and the worm has turned. The 
printing salesman today is as shrewd and keen as the 
broker or banker and sometimes as prosperous. 

In the old days the salesman called on a prospect and 
sent in his card. The buyer might or might not see him 
—frequently would not. Today time is more fleeting and 
the aggressive salesman follows no such indefinite pro- 
gram. Through introductions of influential friends, by 
letter or telephone call, he obtains a definite appointment 
with his prospect. Right at the start he impresses the 
buyer that he is a busy man of affairs with no time to 
wait or dawdle. Following a schedule of so many calls 
every day it is necessary to work rapidly and save time 
by definite engagements rather than haphazard calls. 

Let us observe such a man work. He is ushered into 
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The Ben Franklin Monthly 
is laying special stress on 
the selling of printing at 
this time because it believes 
it can best serve its readers 
by telling them how to ob- 
tain work for their presses. 
The ideas contained in this 
article by Mr. Kittredge can 
be applied by the owner of 
the Gordon shop who is his 
own salesman as well as by 
the salesmanager and sales- 
men of the plant operating 
fifty Miehles.— The Editor 


the buyer’s office. The first thing that he does not say is 
“IT was down this way and thought I’d drop in to see if 
there was anything doing.” No, sir-ee! He takes hold 
of the situation like a man proud of his profession and 
says: “Mr. Robertson, you are a successful manufae- 
turer; [ am an advertising man. I have an idea for the 


better merchandising and distri- © 


bution of your Rex Brand. If 


PU tell you about it.” 

Then our printing salesman 
marches like a major into an 
analysis 
problem with definite 
mendations for a catalog and 
direct-mail campaign. Through 


lines. His deductions and ree- 
ommendations are not 
made but with all the conviction 
of his being. 


a professional advertising man 
who is dead in earnest and who 
has no time to waste. He knows 


tising man that the printing or- 
ders will follow. 


you can give me fifteen minutes, — 


of the manufacturer’s — 
recom: | 


previous experience, inquiry, and — 
study he knows what is being | 
done by rival houses and in other | 


elibly 


Such a man does not talk in | 
terms of printing but rather as © 


that if he can convince the pros- | 
pect of his ability as an adver- 


Mark well right here — it is | 


harder to peddle printing than it — 


is to sell advertising. 
will follow as a matter of course. Get out of the rut of 
order takers and consider yourself an advertising man 


If you sell advertising, printing — 


with advice to give that is worth real money to the buyer. | 
Then take yourself seriously and you will be surprised, 
perhaps, to find other people taking you seriously and — 


coming to you for advice. 


In this way you will get out of competition and under — 


the skin of your buyer if he is a reasonable being open 
to suggestion and new ideas. You'll end up by making 
a friend of him. 

But to do this you’ve got to have initiative, confidence, 
patient determination and a well thought out plan. 

I was in John Wanamaker’s office the other day when 
he said: “The plan is the thing. You want to do some- 
thing. Examine it from all sides. Work out a good plan 
—that is half the battle.” This can be applied to the 
selling of printing just as well as to the operation of a 
department store. 

Most printing salesmen do not appreciate the value of 
unconventional methods of work. For instance, the other 
day, after repeated efforts to see a particularly large 
buyer of printing, a salesman did get a hearing. The 
buyer’s greeting was casual and with a “Well, what’s your 
story?” sort of air he proceeded to sign letters without 
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evident interest in his caller. A less earnest or persistent 
individual would have withdrawn. Not so this man. 
Banging his fist down on the desk, he shouted: ‘Mr. 
Blank, do you realize that | am in my line what you are 
in yours and that my time is valuable. Show me the 
decent consideration of your attention, will you.” 

The amazement of the buyer soon changed to interest 
and admiration of the nerve of his caller. 


Thrown Out the Front? Come in the Back 


This man has the bull-dog tenacity of purpose that is 
so necessary in selling printing or anything else. It is 
reported that having been thrown out the front door he 
has gone up the back stairs until he landed the orders 
he was after. 

Originality and determination are things that count. 
A New York printer recently conceived an idea for a 
booklet advertising a certain product. It appealed to 


him as being so good that he bought copy and illustra- 
_tions, set the type, made engravings and printed some 
complete samples. Going ovt to the leading manufac- 
turer in the line advertised he laid one of the finished 
booklets on a table explaining that he had prepared a 
| eiece of advertising that he was willing to guarantee 
would accomplish certain results. He wanted an order 
_ for so many thousand copies which would cost so much. 
Would the manufacturer consider it or would he rather 


_ have his competitor across the street take it up. 


Needless to say, the manufacturer was amazed at the 
» audacity of the printer’s approach and on consideration 
_placed a substantial order. This is a kind of creative 
salesmanship not uncommon in the larger cities. It calls 
for a certain gambling instinct and is profitable. This 
_kind of work is outside of competition and it is legitimate 
_to charge for the idea as well as for the printing. 

_ Some people will object to these methods of selling 
_ by saying that much printing is placed according to pre- 
viously prepared specifications and contracts awarded to 
) the lowest bidder. True enough, but even here the keener 
‘salesmen will find possibilities of economy or improve- 
)ment that will weigh well with his price bid. 


| Use the Budget System 


| The salesman selling on commission today is interested 
involume. If he is ambitious he starts out January first 
with the avowed determination to exceed the $100,000 
“mark in volume before the following December. This 
will mean average weekly sales of $2,000, which is no 
small accomplishment though entirely possible. One man 
“hit on an original method of plotting his work for the 
year. In a note book he devoted a page to each of a 
dozen customers for whom he had done work a number 
of years. To each customer he allotted a certain sum of 
business based on the previous year’s work. In all, these 
/sums totalled over the $100,000 mark. As orders were 
received they were noted in the note book under the name 


of the customer. 


__ This salesman has gone in to see a prospect near the 
first of the year and jokingly remarked: “In making up 
‘my budget this morning, I put you down for $3,000 worth 
1c business this year.” The buyer, if a genuine and 
whole-souled individual, would frequently, in a spirit of 
‘good sportsmanship, come back with: “Well, we'll see 
what can be done,” or “It isn’t impossible,” or some word 
‘of encouragement. 


| In the selling of printing on a large scale it is well to 
have in mind that accounts are more desirable than indi- 
‘vidual orders. If a salesman can connect with five ac- 
counts that will use between fifteen and thirty thousand 
dollars worth of printing each year he is more fortunate 


than another who has a hundred customers who intermit- 
tently turn in orders of a thousand dollars each. 

These are days of large accomplishment in industry 
and commerce AND the printing trade. Editions of a 
million copies have been almost an everyday occurrence. 
The salesmen that are handling this business are shrewd 
and successful business men, many of them making be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000 a year in commissions. 

It may be objected that this applies principally to the 
larger cities and does not take into account the smaller 
printers in towns and cities. It is the smaller printer 
who should study the methods of the larger fellows, that 
he may hold all the printing in his territory. How often 
we see small printers apparently numb or unconscious 
in a wonderfully rich manufacturing district where thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of printing is going out every 
year to cities hundreds of miles away, printing that could 
just as well be kept at home if the right kind of a sales- 
man was on the job. 

The successful salesman today sells something more 
than paper and ink—he sells paper and ink mixed with 
brains—his own brains. He knows the value of good 
ideas and is constantly seeking them. He lives in the 
world, mixes with people, and is a match for any man in 
initiative and enterprise. 


Reaches You Before Your Newspaper 


ND now comes a printer with a new idea—God bless 
him! His ingenuity, whoever he is, will bring him 
just returns. 

But then it might not have been a printer but a clever 
publicity man who evolved the idea. At any rate some 
printer profited by it and others can do the same if they’ll 
only try out the idea. Here it is: 

Print an advertisement on the cardboards which laun- 
dries use in men’s shirts to keep them nicely ironed until 
ready to put on. Get the idea? What would make the 
day more cheerful than to wake up, reach in the drawer 
for a clean shirt and, after cussing at the many pins 
which must be withdrawn, find printed on the usually 
blank cardboard a bright two-color advertisement of a 
musical comedy? ‘That’s what one laundry and one 
printer and one musical comedy now running in Chicago 
are doing, to the advantage of all. 


Endorses Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition 
{pee United Typothetae of America has issued unquali- 

fied endorsement of the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion to be given in the Coliseum, July 23 to 30. A letter 
to William R. Goodheart, president of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, said: “We are pleased to 
give the Graphic Arts Exposition our cordial endorse- 
ment and bespeak for our association a full measure of 
support and success in the undertaking.” The letter was 
signed by President Eynon, First Vice-President Engle, 
Treasurer Gage and Secretary Miller. 


Mail Early and Often 


AWeS your letters early” is a slogan which might well 
be adopted by all business men who wish to expe- 
dite the delivery of mail. The congestion which results 
from mailing letters at the end of the business day has 
come to be a serious matter to postal authorities, who find 
mail collection and shipping of mail in the business dis- 
tricts of large cities to have become a job practically 
limited to the night. Mailing can be advantageously 
spread over the hours from 11 a. m. onward, and in many 
cases will result in a gain of an entire day in delivery. 


In Which The Big Idea Dawns 


Being the Second of a Series of Stories on the Business Expe- 
riences of Buzz Quigley. In This One He Conceives an Idea 
By BILLEK KYNN 


UZZ QUIGLEY was approaching his printing 
office on the morning following his visit at the 
printing plant of his friend and business rival, 
Ebert Miller. He was wondering how he could 

apply his friend’s modern methods to his own decaying 
plant. 

As he entered the door and surveyed the shiftless 
aspect of the whole place, he dropped into a chair and 
gave himself up to the demons of. dejection. 

“It’s no damn use!” he exploded to the dust and cob- 
webs about him. “If it was raining gold eagles, I’d be 
sleeping.” 

He was lashing himself into a fever of self-pity when 
the door flew open behind him, something bounded lightly 
across the floor, and at the same instant that he received a 
smart slap on the back, a familiar, high-pitched voice 
sang out: “Hello, Buzz! Have a smoke?” 

Buzz swung ‘round to observe a dapper little fellow, 
who gripped a ponderous cigar between his teeth while 
he offered its mate to our recumbent friend. 

“Oh, hello, Shorty!” Buzz answered, gloomily, “what's 
up now?” 

“Smoke up, Old Man; it’s on me,” urged the little 
fellow, motioning with the cigar towards Buzz. 

Buzz regarded his visitor intently. “Hand her over, 
Shorty,” he said, finally. “I can stand anything once, 
and it can’t be very heavy if it’s on you. What are you, 
now: bantam, feather or fly-weight?” 

“None of ’em. I’m selling autos.” 

“Selling autos? What do you use—laughing-gas or 
chloroform?” 

“Don’t need *em. She sells herself. 
that benzine buggy out there, Buzz. 
I’m here to sell you one.” 

Buzz was thoughtful for a moment. Finally he asked: 
“Any dope in these cigars, Shorty? You’ve been getting 
it somewhere, I’m bettin’, or you wouldn’t be pushing 
that kinda conversation at me.” 

“What you mean, that conversation? Why, Buzz, this 
car is just what you need. Now let me show 4 

“Say, Shorty! you better look out they don’t lock you 
up. Me need an auto? Hell’s delight! I don’t need an 
auto anymore’n a keyhole needs a glass eye.” 

But Shorty was not to be put off so easily. He had 
an abundance of good-nature, and he had come deter- 
mined to sell his friend a car. 

“Now, look here,” he persisted, drawing a chair up to 
the desk. “You'll never know how much you need a car 
until you’ve owned one.” 

“You mean, I’ll never know how much I need money 
until after I’ve owned one,” was the the retort. 

Shorty took another tack. “Listen to me, Buzz,” he 
began, in a real confidential tone. “There’s something 
to think of in this world besides money. You must have 
recreation, or you'll go loco. Now, with a car, you can 
get away in the evening and—you know what I mean, 
Buzz.” 

“TIL say I do,” stormed Buzz. “If you’re picking me 
for one of that kind, you’d better wake up. I’ve a few 
people at home who can take my mind off of business, 
and do—right along. It’s for them I’m worrying about 


Take a look at 
Some beauty, eh? 
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the way this business is running down. You may turn 
up your nose at money, Shorty, but it’s the greatest little 
thing in this world—when you need it.” 


“Sure! that’s all right. Money is a great thing, I know, 


Of course you need it; I need it; we all need it. But say, 
Buzz! What’s the matter with your business? You used 
to have a great trade. Where’s it gone anyhow?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to figure out. If I knew, 
do you suppose I'd be sitting here listening to you? Ebe 
Miller was trying to give me some tips yesterday, but I 
don’t see any way to use them.” 


“That’s your trouble. You've gotten into a rut, instead | 
y S 


of keeping up to date. You can’t recognize a good idea, 


now, when it’s handed to you.” 


“T can’t, hey?” stormed Buzz, beginning to get mad. — 
“Just let anybody show me something that looks halfway — 


good, and I’ll grab it up like a monkey would a banana.” 
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“All right, then! Here’s this car! she’s as nifty a little | 


bus as you’|]—— 

“Car, hell! I’m looking for business, I tell you. Sell 
your car to some schoolmarm, or anybody else that will 
listen to you. I won't.” 


The little salesman was game, however, and had no 


intention of giving up yet. 
“You're looking for business, you say, Buzz?” he be- 


gan again, determinedly. “All right! V’ll show you what - 
this car can do for your business. Figures tell the story. — 
Gimme a piece of paper,” he requested, and, grasping a 
pencil, his hand wavered over the litter on the desk for a _ 


moment. “This will do,” he said, picking up a blotter. 
“There isn’t much printing on it, anyhow.” 


“Eh! What’s that? No printing, you say?” and Buzz 


suddenly straightened up, the light of a new idea flash- | 


ing from his eyes. 


Shorty was busy, plying his pencil and his tongue at 
the same time. He was really giving Buzz a number of — 


excellent reasons for purchasing an auto for his business. 
Buzz, no doubt—in a subconscious way—was taking in 
the gist of what Shorty had to say; but his mind was 
chiefly absorbed in nursing the germ of the idea which 


had sprung into existence with Shorty’s mention of the | 


lack of printing upon the blotter. 


Shorty was finishing his little talk, “You can see, now, 
how much this car will do for your business. You'll be 
foolish not to take it on, Buzz.” 


“Yes, that’s the thing. They never have more’n one 
ad on them,” murmured Buzz, staring at the blotter which 


Shorty still held. 


“Ad?” roared Shorty, shooting a startled glance at 
You getting — 


Buzz. “Where do you get that stuff? 
dippy?” 

Then Buzz came out of his trance. Grabbing a pencil 
from Shorty, he shouted: “I’ve got it! I’ve got it! Ebe 
was right. Ideas are there if you look hard enough for 
them. See that blotter? It has only one ad on it. The 
Lord never -intended anybody or anything to live alone. 
All that ad needs is company to give it life. Get me? 
That blotter will support six other ads besides my own— 
and yours is going to be the first one on it.” 


Continued on page 60 


Determine Correct Depreciation 


\ ISTAKES by bookkeepers are common 
| enough, we all know, but perhaps the most 
common one is that of charging replacements 
} of equipment to plant and equipment ac- 
_ count in the general ledger. 
, The reason such a mistake is common is because it 
happens day by day when entries are being made for 
. small articles purchased as needed. Any item of the 
_nature of equipment is usually charged to plant and 
equipment immediately without thought as to whether 
it is really new equipment or a replacement of equipment 
already entered on the books. Such a practice steadily 
followed will in time cause a grave misstatement of facts. 
The plant and equipment account is liable to stand on 
the books at a much larger figure than actual cost. If 
the depreciation is being figured at a flat rate then the 
_amount of depreciation charged against profit and loss 
will increase each year, thereby understating the profits 
of the concern. 


Error Frequent in Type Account 


This error is most apparent in the printing industry in 
| the type account. New type is being bought constantly 
_ and charged to equipment without a thought as to whether 
it is actually a new series or replaces a series worn out 
through use. It is quite obvious that type purchased to 
_ replace type worn out through use does not add any value 
» to the plant and therefore cannot rightfully be charged to 
the plant and equipment account. It merely restores a 
value already on the books. For this reason it would 
»seem better accounting practice to charge such replace- 
\ ments against the reserve created for them. 

Some firms make a practice of setting a certain figure 
as a dividing line. All replacements amounting to less 
than this dividing figure are charged to expense immedi- 
ately. Large replacements which exceed the dividing 
figure are charged against the reserve for depreciation. 


Makes Costs Seem High 


When type replacements are charged to the equipment 
account the amount of depreciation charged to costs each 
year increases very rapidly on account of the high rate 
used (25%). This will cause an erroneous inflation in 
the cost per hour of hand composition. For example, 
consider the following: 

A plant operating a number of years started out with 
a type account of $2,500, representing the total cost of 
_mew type. During the years following, all replacements 
were charged in error to the type account. The results 
are as follows: 


ae 


_ Type  Replace- Deprec. 
Account ments Total Rate Deprec. Year 
$2,500 $400 $2,900 25% $ 625.00 Ist 
2900 350 3250 25% 725.00 2nd 
3,250 590 3,800 29% 812.50 ord 
3,800 300 4,100 29% 950.00 Ath 
Total depreciation charged off. . .$3,112.50 
i) TEES ee SC a ea 2,500.00 
| Excess included in costs......$ 612.50 
| Type account debit on books is $3,800. 


Should be $2,500. 


Replacements Often Charged To Plant and Equipment Account 
When They Class as “Reserve.” A Timely Article on Accounting 
By E. C. 


Supervisor of Accounting, Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
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The above is only on a small scale and yet it amounts 
to about $12.50 erroneously charged to cost each month. 

It seems to me from the above figures that an owner 
could be misled in regard to hour costs and actual plant 
debit amount. 


Use Standard Cost Finding Figures 


It is my opinion that a reserve set up each month for 
depreciation in accordance with the principles of the 
standard cost-finding system is very practical. Such a re- 
serve allows 10% per annum on all machinery and fix- 
tures and 25% per annum on type. It then becomes 
necessary for the individual in charge of the books to 
ascertain the status of each purchase of equipment, to de- 
termine if it represents new equipment or is merely a 
replacement of equipment already shown on the books. 
If care is exercised in this regard the depreciation rates 
will be applied correctly and the accounts will reflect true 
conditions. 

If at any time the debit value in the plant and equip- 
ment account is exactly offset by the credit in the reserve 
account and the equipment is still usable, it is custom- 
ary to make a revaluation or appraisal of the plant. The 
book value is then adjusted by debiting the reserve and 
crediting a special surplus account for the difference. 
This reduces the carrying value on the books to the 
sound value of the appraisal. Such an entry should never 
be made to the regular surplus account as this will permit 
the declaring of dividends on an estimated plant revalua- 
tion. 

Large repairs, which serve to restore the usefulness of 
machinery, are usually charged to the reserve for de- 
preciation. Ordinary repairs are not, as a rule, charged 
to the reserve, but are charged against current operating 
expenses. Judgment must be exercised in handling such 
items. The person who classifies the expenses of a busi- 
ness as they occur should be in a position to see that the 
accounts show facts. 


An Easy Way to Make $15,000 

AVE you a suggestion box in your plant? The U. 

S. Printing and Lithographing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, has and it saved $15,000 last year through 
suggestions made by employes. These were obtained 
through the award of prizes for the best ideas. Prizes 
totaling $500 were given out during the year, but that’s 
a mighty small amount to pay for $15,000. The same 
idea applied to your plant might improve its efficiency 
and increase its economy. 


Honor Patron Saint of Printing Industry 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, publisher, journalist, states- 
‘man and printer, has been modeled in bronze at the 

expense of a Waterbury, Conn., philanthropist, by Paul 
W. Bartlett, the noted sculptor. The statue, after appro- 
priate ceremonies, will be unveiled in Waterbury this 
month. Before reaching Waterbury, however, the statue 
will be shown in many eastern cities, starting from Balti- 
more, where it was cast. Elaborate ceremonies all along 
the route are now in progress. 
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Chicago Printers Lean To’ard Banking 

UT in Oak Park, a Chicago suburb, they call it “the 

only National Bank in America’s largest incorpo- 
rated village” but it could just as well be called the 
“bank of printers.” In the first place, its vice-president 
is Jay P. Black, president of J. P. Black & Company, 
printers, at 111 North Market street, Chicago. In the 
second place, William Sleepeck and William C. Hollister, 
equally well known in Chicago’s printing industry, are 
associated with Mr. Black on the board of directors and 
comprise the bank’s committee on new business. Mr. 
Hollister is president of the Champlin Law Printing Com- 
pany and chairman of the legislation committee of the 


JAY P. BLACK 
Vice-President First National Bank of Oak Park 


Franklin Typothetae of Chicago, while Mr. Sleepeck is 
president of the Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company and 
chairman of the Franklin-Typothetae scale committee. 

It is because of these men that Chicago printers find 
their financial problems given such sympathetic consid- 
eration by the First National Bank of Oak Park. 

West side Chicago printers find the bank’s motor pa- 
trol service a great convenience, as pay-roll funds are 
delivered and collected under a bond indemnifying the 
depositor in case of loss through robbery or accident. 
Loop printers banking with the First National can ob- 
tain similar service through one of the large downtown 
banks, through which the First National clears. 

The First National Bank was organized twelve years 
ago by Henry Pillinger, pioneer merchant and real estate 
dealer of Oak Park, who is still its head, and was known 
for ten years as the Austin Avenue Trust and Savings 
Bank. Two years ago it was nationalized. The bank is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System of Chicago, and is 
a depository for state and county funds. 

Charles F. Vogel, an attorney whose clientele includes 
many leading Chicago printers, is a director, and the 
bank’s legal adviser. Other members of the board, all 
well-known residents of Oak Park or Austin, are Max M. 
Pilz, Harry Lakin, Dr. Joseph T. Woof and John Nelson. 
Arvid L. Peterson, who served an exacting apprenticeship 
with the Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank before joining 
the First National organization, and who enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among west side business men, is cashier. 

The bank is housed in its own new and modern build- 
ing at West Lake street and North Austin boulevard, the 
thoroughfare dividing Chicago and Oak Park. 


National Paper Trade Association Rejects 


Long Price List 

4 pee Fine Paper Division of the National Paper Trade 

Association in convention in New York City, April 
12, refused to endorse the long price list because “it 
would not be practical in the merchandising of paper 
and would not benefit the printing fraternity.” This 
action came as the result of a telegram from William J, 
Eynon, president of the United Typothetae of America, 
in which was embodied the following resolution adopted 
by the executive council of the U. T. A. 

“Resolved, That the Executive Council of the United 
Typothetae of America, in session on April 8, 1921, rec- 
ommends the general introduction of the long price list 
by paper merchants of the United States on January 1, 
10228 

“Am advising you by wire so that you may have this 
information to present at your forthcoming meeting. 

“William John Eynon, President U. T. A.” 

William C. Ridgway, secretary of the National Paper 
Trade Association, reporting on the action taken by the 
executive committee of the organization to the general 
session, April 12, said: 

“The executive committee, at its meeting on April 11, 
considered this telegram and thoroughly considered the 
whys and wherefores of the long price list as presented 
on numerous occasions. On one memorable occasion im 
1915 this matter was discussed by committees represent- 
ing the United Typothetae and this association for a 
period of eighteen hours on a stretch. 

“After thorough consideration the executive committee 
recommends to this meeting the passage of the following 
resolution: 

“ “Resolved, That the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, after the most careful study of the matter of the 
long price list, is of the opinion that such a method of 
pricing would not be practical in the merchandising of 
paper, would not be of benefit to the printing fraternity, 
and that we hereby go on record as opposed to its adop- 
tion or use.’ ” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted, after which 
Mr. Ridgway concluded: 

“In closing, we want to express the hope that at some 
not distant date there may be discovered a commom 
ground on which the paper merchant and his customer,, 
the printer, can make a start in constructive co-operation. 
There can be little difference of opinion on the desir- 
ability of co-operation by the two industries but, except 
here and there, there is no real co-operation between the 
printer and the paper merchant. 

“We may be prejudiced in favor of the merchant, per- 
haps so much so that our views are of no value, but, 
nevertheless, we believe both sides are to blame for the 
present lack of co-operation. Undoubtedly the paper 
merchant was slow in his recognition of the undeniable 
right of the printer to protection on sales of paper by the 
merchant to the printer’s customer, but today there are 
relatively few paper merchants who do not concede the 
principle and grant the printer full protection. 

“The printer, in many localities, still believes it his. 


inalienable right to dictate to the paper merchant in mat- 


ters which are clearly problems of merchandising and 
concerning which the buyer can have no such right. The 
only remedy we would suggest is the absolute protection 
of the printer in the matter of direct sales by every paper 
merchant of the country and an honest effort to get closer 
to the printer’s problems. No real co-operation will be 
possible, however, until the printer recognizes the right 
of the paper merchant to settle, without dictation from 


_him, those problems which pertain solely to sound mer- 


chandising.” 


complaint against certain copy 
that continues to go out. 


_ cent of the advertising literature 
| distributed is promptly thrown 
_ into the waste baskets of the men 
_ who are simply ‘too busy.’ ” And 


) man’s desk, etc.” 


the product of their plants and 


\ that he makes advertising litera- 


Make Your Own Advertising Positive! 


Don’t Harp on the Amount of Direct Advertising Matter That Goes 
Into the Waste Basket--It’ll Prove a Boomerang. A Timely Warning 
By ROLLIN C. AYRES, Zellerbach Paper CGo., San Francisco 


NFORTUNATELY there is not sufficient adver- 
tising on the part of printers to stimulate more 
direct-by-mail advertising—that forceful arm of 
publicity that has attained second place in the 
amount of money spent annually on various media. 
Newspapers are first, carrying about $600,000,000 in 
advertising annually. Direct mail is second, the business 
of the nation expending each year about $300,000,000. 
The magazines are rated third 
with a volume of $150,000,000. 
Direct mail shows steady gains 
as more business houses become 
familiar with this forceful and 
profitable form of making known 
the merits of merchandise, the 
value of services and opportuni- 
ties afforded for investment. 
More printers should advertise 


make known the possibilities of 
direct mail advertising. And 
right here we want to register a 


We 
read in a printer’s advertisement: 
“Tt is true that over eighty per 


then the printer goes on to say 


| ture so attractive that it is kept 
and paves the way to sales. 
Another printer startles us with this: “Bang! Into 
the Waste Basket goes the unending stream of business 
literature and printed matter which flows across the busy 
Then he tells about his facilities for 


doing such fine work that his product is retained and 
\ puts the message across. Examples of similar advertis- 


=e 


ing are legion and while the printers are to be highly 
commended for advertising, there is danger in negative 
copy. When the prospective direct mail advertiser is 


Mr. Ayres wrote us at 
the time of sending in 
this article: 

‘As printers begin to adver- 
tise themselves I find that 
they like to tell the amount 
of direct mail that goes into 
the waste basket. Let’s call 
a halt on this kind of nega- 
tive advertising”’. 


And we agree 


with himl! 
—The Editor 


continually reminded of the yawning jaws of the waste 
basket, is he not apt to be skeptical about using this 
kind of advertising? If it is beset with so many dangers, 
will he feel like taking a chance? Is it not better to 
influence him with forceful affirmative copy rather than 
try to scare him with negative copy? 

Some cigarette advertisers warn the smoker about 
heavy Turkish tobaccos that leave after effects. They 
assert that their cigarette of light 
domestic tobaccos harmless. 
Certain cigar manufacturers be- 
rate the heavy Havanas and tell 
how they affect the heart and 
nervous system and create havoc 
generally in your system. And 
to further the sale of their par- 
ticular brand they speak of its 
mildness and perfectly harmless 
attributes. Such copy tries to 
build up by first tearing down. 
Any copy that attacks a compet- 
ing product is very apt to create 
doubt in the reader’s mind _ re- 
garding both kinds of merchan- 
dise. 

It is possible to advertise 
printing and direct mail adver- 
tising by telling of its advan- 
tages, its pulling power, its abil- 
ity to make sales. Why need the 
copy shout so much about the 
waste basket and warn the ad- 
vertiser to be careful? True, 
there is often waste circulation 
in every form of advertising. Direct mail is no excep- 
tion. Many times, however, the little inexpensive envel- 
ope enclosure sells goods. As a matter of fact the fate 
of a piece of business literature often rests with the copy 
more than the kind of printing that carries the message. 
At all times it is best to urge good printing, but the 
industry is menaced when the printer continues to harp 
on the dangers of the waste basket. Let’s put the “Waste 
Paper Copy” in the waste basket. 


is 


British Bar Enemy Goods at Exhibit 


mn international printing exhibition is scheduled for 
London from April 30 to May 14, inclusive. This 
will be the sixth of such exhibitions held in that city. 
Exhibitors number several hundred, including a num- 
ber of American concerns. In addition to machinery, 
exhibits of typography and presswork will be featured. 
A two-day “World Printing Trades’ Congress” will be 
held May 10 and 12. “No ex-Enemy Goods” has been 
chosen as the password, and the exhibit for the first 
ime in its history will be free from displays of German 
and Austrian printing equipment. 


The printer is the only man who insists upon an im- 
posing stone beneath, instead of above, his form. 
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How Does Your Firm Do It? 


METHOD used with good success to catch typograph- 

ical and other errors is that employed by the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, where an award 
of one dollar is given the pressman or his assistant who 
discovers a mistake which has escaped the proofroom. 
This might seem an expensive way in which to prevent 
“bulls” but it has paid the Donnelley company in the 
excellence of its product. It is this same desire to turn 
out the best possible work that has made the Donnelley 
name known throughout the country. 

In adopting this “bonus” idea, care should be taken, 
as in the Donnelley plant, that the mistake is not inten- 
tionally made for the purpose of later catching it and 
claiming the award. 


Wherein Dad Comes Into His Own 


And Incidentally The Printer Too. Father’s Day Becomes Father’s 


Week and Everybody Profits. 


Some Other Ways of Creating Sales. 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Copyright 1921 by The Ben Franklin Monthly 


T’S up to the printer! If he can supply the ideas 
he can sell them and it isn’t always the elaborate 
idea conceived by the massive intellect that brings 
in the shekels. Not by a long shot. The alert 

printer, wherever he may be located, whatever the size 
of his plant, will seize every opportunity to create busi- 
ness, and as a usual thing he will even make those oppor- 
tunities. Take for instance a printer in our town: 

This printer—we’ll call him Smith because that isn’t 
his name—this printer has built up a profitable business 
among garage owners in our section of the country just 
because he conceived the idea of syndicating road maps 
showing detours, bad spots, distances and other informa- 
tion which delights the heart of the Saturday-afternoon- 
and-Sunday tourist. These maps are printed on one side 
of a pocket-sized card. On the other side appears the 
advertisement of the garage owner who distributes them. 
The cost is low because the idea is sold to a number of 
garage men—all located in different towns adjacent to 
ours—but not so low that a nice profit is not realized. 


Brings a Pleasant Aftermath 


But the whole thing goes further than that. The maps 
have proved such profitable advertising to the auto men 
that they now look upon Smith as their printer—the man 
to get out their bill heads and envelopes and office forms. 
The result? A regular honest-to-goodness business for 
Smith. 

And, speaking of auto dealers and repairmen, one need 
not stop at maps. How about traffic regulations of your 
city, attractively gotten up in folder form? After the 
map idea has been syndicated to its fullest extent, start 
‘on this traffic regulation idea and see if you can’t sell 
enough to help out quite a lot—not only through imme- 
diate business but through future orders. 

It is very seldom that the average driver knows much 
about the traffic regulations of his city and yet these ordi- 
nances are mighty important. You can do as Smith has 
done—obtain a resume of the laws from the city attorney 
and then take the idea to one of the dealers in your town. 
You'll see him take it up mighty quick, for these codified 
laws in booklet form will prove excellent advertising. 

That’s only two of the ways Smith is furnishing his 
plant with motive power from the automobile industry. 
He has attached his presses as well to the business men’s 
clubs of his city. He pays for his electricity through the 
erders received from the Kiwanis club and his labor with 
the orders gotten from the Rotary Club and so on with 
every organization in his town. From each of the orders 
obtained from these associations he subtracts his share 
of profit, don’t forget that. 


What Smith Sells Them 


What are these orders he obtains? In the first place he 
didn’t attempt to grab the stationery or announcement- 
of-meeting cards—he was after that, yes, but he was after 
something still larger. He suggested a house organ to 
each—or at least a bulletin to be issued at regular inter- 
vals. He proved that such mediums were needed to weld 
the organizations into greater organizations. That was 
part of his vision—when he had helped build an organ- 
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ization to greater size and strength he knew he’d reap the 
harvest through more orders for printing. When he had 
sold the members on the idea of a publication and had 
proved the value of his idea, he got all the rest of the 
small orders for stationery and announcement-of-meeting 
cards as well. 

It’s true he had to buck some competition from the 
mimeographed bulletins but that didn’t last long when 
he took the house organ of the Kiwanis club over to the 
meeting of the Rotary club and showed the latter organ- 
ization how much better the printed bulletin of the 
Kiwanis club was than the mimeographed sheet of the 
Rotary club. He stressed the permanence of the printed 
bulletin, the fact that cuts could be used and that the 
whole was an excellent advertisement of the association, 


From Organization to Individual 


And the idea didn’t stop there. From organizations of 
numbers of business men he went to the individuals them- 
selves. He began getting out the “Racket Store News” 
and “Emporium Advertiser”; small in size, but as these 
proved themselves they were increased. It’s interesting 
to note that this idea has been carried even farther in 
such cities as Chicago, where the Republic building issues 
a sixteen to thirty-two page magazine for the firms and 
patrons of firms in that building. The Pantheon theatre 
has started a magazine containing forty-eight pages with 
a two-color cover, whose circulation among patrons of 
that theatre runs over thirty thousand a week. Neither 
the Pantheon theatre nor Republic building stands the 
cost of the printing. The advertising from outside firms 
pays for that and pays handsomely. A printer who puts 
over this idea can make a double profit—from the adver- 
tising as well as from the printing. 

House organs are the most lucrative of all printing— 
the tid-bits. Perhaps your town is a manufacturing one 
—a house organ to keep down labor turnover—to keep 
salesmen enthused—to reach the jobbers who handle the 
product of each factory—to interest the consumer. All 
of these are reasons why a house organ—perhaps two of 
them—should be used by a manufacturing concern. 


—And Father’s Day 


As we keep on investigating the way in which Smith 
has achieved success we find still other ideas he has used 
to his own and his bank account’s advantage. Take his 
idea of linking up Father’s Day, which comes June 5 this 
year, with one of the retail stores of our town. He went 
to the “Men’s Haberdashery” and suggested to the owner 
of that store that he devote an entire week to father— 
that the clothier designate the week before Father’s Day 
as “Father’s Week,” and that the merchant suggest to the 
sons and daughters and wives of “Father” that during 
this week they purchase articles of apparel to be given 
him on his day. That stunt appealed to the “Men’s 
Haberdashery.” It stole a march on the other merchants, 
Smith got considerable printing and Dad got some new 
neckties and shirts. But that isn’t all—the “Men’s Haber- 
dashery” swears by Smith and any idea he has along 4 
similar line he takes it there and is assured a respectful 


hearing. Continued on page 41 


‘about themselves. 


Why The Printer Should Advertise 


A Number of Reasons Effectively Outlined for the Benefit of Those Who 
Still Doubt the Efficacy of the Medicine They Themselves Produce. 


By NOBLE T. PRAIGG 


Director of Advertising, United Typothetae of America 


E ARE alert to contrasts. We gauge the maj- 
esty of the mountain by its relationship to 
the adjoining hill. We react instantly to the 
spot of bright color on an otherwise uninter- 
esting reading page. 
And—today—perhaps one temporary reason why the 
printer should advertise is because so many printers don’t. 
To the general world of printing buyers, printers are 
uninteresting. There is nothing dramatic about printing. 
Nor, as an industry, do printers create dramatic elements 
The printer who does advertise is the 
bright spot of contrast on an otherwise dull industrial 
page. 


Five Reasons Why 


But effective advertising is more fundamental than 
that. And printers should advertise for five reasons: 

1. To raise the percentage of productive time in their 
individual plants and throughout the industry. 

2. To influence the world of business to use more 
printing and better printing, toward insuring a more even 
level of good business in all industries. 

3. To help overcome the hindrance of overequipment. 

4. To reduce the costs of selling by helping the sales- 
man make more calls, which would help reduce the cost 
of printing and its selling price; which, in turn, would 
automatically influence more generous use of printing. 

5. To explain and dignify the industry in the public 
mind. 

Generally speaking, we have experienced three basic 
periods of industry—in all industries. First, when wants 
were simple and commerce was young, there was made 
only what was consumed. Then came the increased de- 
mand and a mad manufacturing rush to satisfy it. That 
was the period of “anything that can be made can be 
sold.” But nowadays, the business pendulum has swung 
to “anything that can be sold can be made.” 

Printers are in that position. Any printing they can 
sell, they can make. 

So, the problem is—how shall it be sold? 

And the answer is—by hooking the power of advertis- 
ing to the service facilities of men, machinery, technical 
experience and business trustworthiness. It is a selling 
combination of overwhelming power. 

But there is an odd phase to advertising, which makes 
the nonadvertiser skeptical of its possibilities. It is so 
intangible, so unsusceptible of being charted, diagrammed 
or accurately forecast as to results, it must be taken 
largely on faith. 

How unfortunate that printers so apparently lack faith. 


Those Who Do Get Results 


Not that printers do not advertise in great numbers. 
They do. Or, more precisely, they dabble in advertising. 
But all too frequently, their advertising is spasmodic, 
half-baked, ineffective because it has no insistent power 
of plan behind it. And why should this be, when on 
every side these same printers are serving customers who 
are getting results from their advertising—because it is 
Systematic, persistent, based on plan and purpose! 

All other businesses use advertising profitably; printers 
produce a vast proportion of this advertising which makes 


sales for others, so why not use these same facilities for 
selling printing? 

For, to advertise printing vigorously and well, is to sell: 
More printing as a commodity. 

Greater respect for the printer and the industry. 
Deeper appreciation for good printing. 

Clearer understanding of the printer’s problems. 
Broader confidence in the printer’s ability to judge, 
and advise with the buyer in respect to his requirements. 

And this simply means making advertising take the 
same five selling steps which the successful salesman must 
cover in personal contact: Arousing interest, favor, con- 
fidence, desire and action. 

No easy task, that, in making a market for printing. 
But is it so? No easy task to “take orders”—quite right 
—when salesmen from rival houses are constantly trail- 
ing the job that already has been planned. But, from the 
standpoint of competition, more business and more profit- 
able business arises from the printing that the printer 
sells than from the printing the buyer voluntarily buys. 


AD ee st ah 


Direct Mail Interests Business 


A year or two ago a business magazine queried its 
readers about topics they wanted to read about. More 
than 70 per cent announced their first preference as 
articles about Direct Advertising and printing technique 
as practically applied to business needs. Does that look 
as if printing is not of interest to business men? It is a 
fact, proved in every community of North America, that 
the printer whose motives are sincerely to deliver actual 
expression of idea in type, paper, ink and presswork is 
the printer who experiences few regrets because “the 
other fellow’s price was lower.” 

With buyers of printing keen for ideas, it remains only 
for the printer who has ideas to advertise that fact. He 
won't need to sell printing. Selling the idea will carry 
the printing to him automatically. 

Tell the buyer what he needs to know. He usually 
simulates a far greater familiarity with what he wants 
than he actually feels. 

But tell him interestingly—in the terms which apply 
to his own welfare. Not sweeping statements about your 
equipment, your floor space, your expertness, your qual- 
ity of product and service. He must be told those things 
but avoid the unsupported expression of your opinion; 
let him draw the opinion; give him evidence upon which 
he may base it. 

And right there — the evidence — rests the printer’s 
greatest opportunity. His advertising has the power not 
only to tell of expertness, taste, craft skill and equipment 
—hbut in the very advertising of those attributes the 
printer shows them. In this respect, he is one of the 
most favored of manufacturers. Every advertisement of 
his own making is a sample and a demonstration of the 
commodity he advertises. 

And, obviously, advertising of this character and effec- 
tiveness calls for Direct Advertising. 

Back in 1732 Benjamin Franklin recognized it—so he 
launched Poor Richard’s Almanac, the first house organ 
published. Almost 200 years later it is a matter for 
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Some Random Remarks About Art. 


The Artistic In Typography Is Not Always The New, The Unusual, 
The Quaint---But Rather The Tried, Known and Permanent. 
By N. J. WERNER 


Texts :— 
“Order is heaven's first law.” 
“Beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
“Genius leaves to novices the fantastic and the ostentatious, and 
itself pierces directly to the simple and the true.” 
“Ars longa, vita brevis.” 
“Die Welt wird alt; nur echte Kunst 
Spuert nimmerdar den Zahn der Zeit. 
Was schoen vor tausend Jahren war 
Das ist’s in alle ewigkeit.” 
[Translation of the above: 
“The world grows old; true art alone 
Is spared the tooth of time, and that 
Which beauty had in ancient days 
Will beauty have for evermore.” | 


Art is frequently a synonym for new. Because some 
things are more or less novel, not met with before, we 
mistake them to be artistic, or we are asked to accept 
them as such. 


Art is often a synonym for variation. Some one, in a 
moody spell, becomes tired of seeing the usual things 
about him and is thereby impelled to make something 
which is dissimilar, be it-a piece of printing or anything 
else, and then imagines—or endeavors to make others 
imagine—that he is an artist. And the more he can vary 
it from the usual the more praise he believes or claims 
himself entitled to because of his “artistic” taste or 
expression. 

Art is quite often synonymous with incompleteness 
and indefiniteness. This is one cause for the things that 
meet us under the guise of “impressionism,” which the 
“artists” endeavor to “put over” as “expressing” them- 
selves. 

Art is too often a synonym for difficulty of production 
or execution. The compositor who, for instance, gets 
up—or used to get up—intricate forms with brass rules, 
is—or was—esteemed an “artist” in the degree to which 
the cutting and arranging of the brass rules was an intri- 
cate and tedious task. 

Art is, with many, a synonym for quaintness. If a thing 
impresses one with its oddity or discordant differences, 
it is supposed to be an “artistic” object. Take, as ex- 
amples, the Billiken statuettes, “chaostypy” (thanks, 
that’s forgotten), the department and other headings in 
some newspapers and magazine, and “ye olde folkes’ 
spellynge.” 

Art is much too often also a synonym for ugliness. 
Hence the expression, “It is so ugly it is handsome.” 
The taste for bull dogs, Chinese idols, certain hand-letter- 
ing, jazzy type faces, etc., comes under this classification. 


“ x“ 


Art, so-called, is often merely an expression of law- 
lessness on the part of an individual who may have a 
clear idea as to what is true art, but who has a perverse 
nature which hinders him from being faithful to it. 
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Some producers and sellers of peculiarly or oddly 
fashioned things do not believe in these themselves, and 
laugh in their sleeves at those of us whom they convince 
that they are presenting artistic designs. 


Some art is nothing else than pretentious incapacity 
or precocious arrested development. Therefore, we are 
asked to accept much that is mediocre as high art, and, 
alas! a lot of us “fall for it.” This brings to mind a lot 
of “artistic” printing I have had under review. 


* * % 


I am like this father. His son said to him: “Dad, I’ve 
sold that picture I finished last week.” “You did? Well, 
I like your art.” “Why, I thought you didn’t like the 
picture.” “That’s true, my son; but just the same I like 
your art—of salesmanship.” The art of “putting it over” 
is the only art to be found in connection with many a 
so-called artistic thing. 

* * % 

Somehow or other, I cannot enthuse about the employ- 
ment of type faces which appear as though cut by some 
tyro with a jack-knife. Just because Caslon was the first 
English typefounder is no reason why I should accept 
the crude productions that came from his hands, even if 
he did the best his facilities permitted. Nor do I feel 
obliged to consider Gutenberg’s types artistic (as some 
ask us to), even though his works now command high 
prices as rarities. I know I would be laughed at if I 
claimed the pioneer’s log-hut to be a thing of art and 
beauty. ee 


We printers have been letting the pseudo-artists talk 
to us so much and in such a loud voice that we have well- 
nigh, if not entirely, lost sight of the true principles of 
art. In fact, the chaps with the big voice have so plied 
their megaphones that a large number of printers have 
become so misdirected that they have come to look upon, 
for instance, certain things done (I won’t say printed) 
with Caslon old-style type and a heavy sprinkling of 
“swash” letters, all plentifully letter-spaced, as the ne 
plus ultra of “artistic” typography. Throw rocks at me, 
if you care to, but I range with the foregoing most of 
William Morris’ highly vaunted but nevertheless amateur- 
ish efforts at printing. , , » 


There are the illustrations which do not illustrate— 
which neither amplify the text nor help to explain it; 
which, in fact, are often contrary to the text—not to 
speak of those which are not true to nature; all showing 
lack of attention or lack of knowledge on the part of the 


drawers thereof. ae ey Oe 
I thoroughly agree with the writer who said: “The 
more I see of art the more I like photography.” This 


applies to a vast majority of the drawn pictures accom- 
panying reading matter and advertisements. 


* * * 


Give me Nell Brinkley drawings in preference to the 
Aubrey Beardsley creations every hour in the day, every 
day in the year. 

Continued on page 62 
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Install a Model D-s.m. for 
Your Display Composition 


Every practical composing -room 
man knows the great need for a 
display -line casting system that is 
economical and dependable. 


The practice of cutting or clipping 
copy— distributing same all over the 
composing room —and then the in- 
evitable rush to make the form up 
is, to say the least, crude made-shift 
and, very costly. 


The Model D-s.m. will eliminate this 
costly practice and produce a great range 
of text, headletter and display composition 
from 5-pt. to a display 36-pt., all from 
the one keyboard and under the control 
of ONE OPERATOR. 


The Model D-s.m. is particularly adapted No more picking 


for the composition of department store dis- for job type sorts 
play ads. and general job display composition. 
Real 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE non-distribution 


AND A WORKING DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE MODEL D-s.m. 


Modern display matrix faces are now substantially completed up to a wide 36-point in 
Bodoni Bold, Cheltonian Wide, Cheltonian Bold, Century Expanded and Century Bold. 
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Builders of ‘‘The Better Machine”’ 


INTER TYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch a. Pacific Gee ae 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, III. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Representatives 
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For The Service Printewm@ 


A department devoted to the interests 
of the progressive printer who is inter- 
ested in so-called “‘Service Printing.’’ 


Wao shall we offer our wares today? We're all 
keyed up to prepare some direct advertising that will 
sell goods like bread in a famine. 
start upon? 

Well—here is one! 

The following four-page folder, changed only in 
names, was among the mail that greeted me from my 
desk one day last week. 


Madison Wascreek & Co. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND FILING DEVICES 
1244 West Wabash Street 
TELEPHONES KENWOOD 9999-8888 


(That was the letterheading, reduced in size. A much 
overused face is Cheltenham Bold.) 


Where’s the man to 


“Gentlemen: 

AIN'T IT AWFUL—not an order in this mornin’s mail. 

You need furniture, we need business. The answer is 
obvious. Let’s get together. 

We claim our prices are right, our merchandise of the 
best, and our service good. Make us prove it. A glance 
at the inside of these pages will partly convince you, a 
call at our store will completely convince you. 

It has been said that opportunity knocks but once, but 
—we are knocking all the time. 

Give us an opportunity to serve you. 

Yours very truly, 


MADISON WASCREEK & CO.,” 


Secretary. 

The letter was printed from a light-line typewriter face 
type, intended to be printed through silk to imitate type- 
writing. Printed direct upon paper it was pathetically 
weak. If a letter is not to be filled in neatly, if it is obvi- 
ously a “form” letter, why not be honest? Print it from 
a clear, easily read face like Bookman, Scotch Roman, 
Caslon Old Style or Goudy. No man is fooled on a hick 
job from typewriter type. 

I agreed with the writer when I read his first sentence. 
I mentally supplemented his remark when I glanced at 
the three pages which followed. They showed four sad 
half-tone illustrations of office furniture, one wood cut 
and one zinc. 

Prices were printed—that is to the sender’s credit. He 
was honest and told you what his prices were on the 
merchandise. 

The circular was poorly printed on a piece of sulphite 
bond. I may be slandering our craft—the circular may 
have been a specimen of effort at printing by a machine 
that is widely advertised and claims to enable the pur- 
chaser to do his printing at one-third usual cost, etc. 

Now that we have knocked this circular aplenty (which 
is an easy task at all times) let us plan the constructive 
action. This circular reveals one of the many oppor- 
tunities for the printer seeking direct advertising business. 

The firm sending it out is known as a good house. It 
gives fair values in office furniture. Let us rough out 
and try to sell him a neat little circular. Nay, more—let 
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Inquiries are held confidential and 
comments on the department will 
be welcomed. 


us sell him a little series of circulars. He’ll profit more 
by three than one and it makes our efforts worth while, 

First we shall select an enamel, inasmuch as we are 
called upon to illustrate our merchandise with halftones. 
We can use an India enamel, substance No. 80, and print 
the job in two colors, a very deep halftone brown and a 
medium olive green. 


Madison Wascreek & Co. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND FILING DEVICES 
1244 West Wabash Street 
CHICAGO 
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“Better Furniture for Better Business” 


On page one of our first circular let us try out this 
sort of copy: 


“Wailing and donning of sackcloth and ashes in time 
of sorrow was the ancient idea. Business men of today 
refuse to go into mourning when business is slow. 

They work harder—cheerfully—and they prepare for 
better business by sprucing up their methods and spruc- 
ing up their offices. 

We’re here to serve that type of energetic business man. 
We can meet your ideas of economy as well. 

There are some bargains in furniture here—office desks 
in particular. Look at the typical examples on the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Come in and see the actual desks. We are here to 
show them—courteously and without urging you to buy. 

Drop in when you are out to luncheon.” 

Very truly yours, 
MADISON WASCREEK & CO. 


This is hastily written and I do not offer it as ideal 
text. But at least it has a sensible selling idea. 


Concluded on page 56 


Poay 


. The Hon. Editor tells us to say what we please. If 
we say some of the things we sometimes think, this page 
will die young. 

This here daylight-saving ordinance gives us a chance 
to get in some overtime under natural light. Let’s have 
an ordinance to bring about some need for overtime. 


Pleasant Remarks to the Printer 

“How soon can [| have this?” 

“By the time you get the type set we'll have the cuts 
done.” 

“Quote your lowest price and quickest delivery.” 

“The printing business must be slack. There’s so 
many solicitors been calling lately.” 

“Now that business is slow you printers will come 
down to earth and use sharper pencils.” 


Wonder if President Harding made any money in the 
printing end of his business? 


We saw this advertisement in the “Ambassador” ithe 
other evening: 

“WANTED—Ageressive, forceful man to sell 
printing—one who knows what printing will do, 
rather than how it is produced, most desirable, 
etc.” 

Doesn’t that clearly tell the story of present day print- 
ing progress? We are learning how to sell printing, not 
so much as merchandise, but as business force. When 
we all regard it as such and sell it as such, we shall have 
made the next great stride in our industry. 


Multigraphs, Etc. 

The printer no longer worries when a client threatens 
to buy a multigraph or install his own printing plant. 
Most of those who do so and find out what it costs to 
produce their printing (and the wretched quality usually 
nauseates them) are soon willing to pay the fair price 
we ask for decently printed matter. 


‘1921 Will Reward Fighters!’’ 
One bird gives the above sign a casual glance. Then 
he naively pipes up: “Is that some more bunk about 
the soldiers’ bonus?” 


One of the happenings that rank rather low in our list 
of pleasant moments is: 
Figuring on a lightweight manifold stock to 
run so many impressions per hour on an auto- 
matic and discovering, when the job is on the 
press, that the stock has air holes which slow 
down the feeding to one-third normal. 
Another: 
The re-order on a form the day after it was 
thrown in. 


What Five Wars Replaced 
In an old circular we read was this line: “This fine 
old mansion has seen five wars and the telegraph replace 
the Indian signal fire.” 
After laughing at the telegraph and five wars replac- 
ing the Indian signal fire, we had the pleasure of recall- 
ing we had written copy for the darn circular ourselves. 
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What You Please; Pat” 


Every now and then we meet up with some oiseau who 
laments about the general cussedness of the printing 
business, the meanness of printing buyers and a state- 
ment that no man ever got rich in the business. 

Any man who feels that way, in justice to himself and 
to the printing industry, should get out and get out quick. 
Off-hand we cannot think of any particular business for 
him, but we know of a general destination to which he 
may go. 

Most of us regard printing as a splendid business, full 
of present and future possibilities. We are in it, heart, 
soul, body and mind, to make it a better business, to make 
its members better and more prosperous and to serve the 
world as no other industry can. 

The prime essential in every business is faith—faith 
in the industry, in its members and in the people it 
serves. Heaven help the man who loses faith! 

His future is dark—dark “as the inside of a cow.” 


Occult Literature 
A fellow wants to know if we have read any of the 
poems Keats wrote before he died. All we've read by 
Keats he wrote before he died. Have you read anything 
he has written since? 


Ask Him to Spell ‘‘Henna Hair’’ 
“The Line-o-Type” tells how the cockney boy spelled 
‘saloon”: 
“A hess, a hay, a hell, two hoes and a hen.” 
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What of It? 

We look for the maker’s name in a hat, the artists’s 
signature on a painting, the watermark in a bond paper 
and the various marks of the producers in a countless 
number of things. Yet, we neglect our imprint on our 
printing and meekly allow the customer to order its 
omission. We should think a business man would be 
proud to have the imprint (small and neat) of a good 
printer on his advertising literature. 

Is the use of the imprint increasing or decreasing? 


Seems to us some one said, not so long ago, that 
paper would not come down, or at least wouldn’t take 
sudden falls. Perhaps our memory is at fault. 


Send It In 


Contributions to this page are welcome. They might 
be published. Anonymous contributions received also. 
We are trying to find that good old pome on the print- 
shop towel. Who has a copy? 


We must be on our way now. A man phoned for us. 
Probably wants to give us an order for fifty thousand 
catalogs—or wants a price on 500 business cards—good 
but not expensive. Pat Kay. 


Editor’s Note—This page is Pat Kay’s. He’s started 
the thing and we’re leaving it up to him to keep going. 
Mark this: if he steps on your toes remember it isn’t our 
fault. This page is his and he’s entirely responsible. _ It's 
altogether possible he will spring some stuff that doesn’t 
fit in with the editorial policy of BEN FRANKLIN 
MonTHLY, so we're giving you this warning now. 
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We Get a Surprise 


OT so long ago we made a blanket indictment of 
printers’ sales literature—that it was the spare-time 
job—the office cat, which is noticed only when it gets in 
the way. That’s the manner in which we used to regard 
printers’ house organs, as included in “sales literature.” 
All that is changed now. So many good house organs 
have been brought to our attention that we feel it neces- 
sary to remove the charge. Some of these have proved so 
interesting that The Saturday Evening Post has lost one 
subscriber, at least. We take ’°em home and find ’em 
every bit as interesting as the most entertaining magazine 
published. We can find everything and anything we 
want in them, from the latest dope on the ponies to the 
best way to raise geraniums. 

This brings us to the last issue of The Imprint, pub- 
lished by the Hugh Stephens Printing Company of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. It contained a “Catalog Chart,” which 
makes it of exceptional value to every advertising man 
and printing buyer lucky enough to obtain a copy. We 
wanted to reproduce it in the May BEN FRANKLIN 
MonTHLY but—well, it’s real valuable and the Hugh 
Stephens company can’t be blamed for wanting to hang 
on to it. 

However, note this: a little mental and physical en- 
ergy spent on YOUR house organ—if you publish one— 
will bring undreamed of returns. 


An Editorial by Edward N. Hurley 
A bes American Magazine for April asks: “Do you 


know or guess?” The question is in connection with 
an article by Edward N. Hurley, former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It concerns printers be- 
cause it concerns costs. 

Mr. Hurley says many business men would make more 
money matching coins, largely because of the ignorant 
way in which they keep on operating without knowing 
whether they are losing or making money. That applies 
to the printing business. 

We quote from Mr. Hurley: “The hardest thing in 
business is not to make money, but to know if you are 
making it, and why; otherwise business becomes a mat- 
ter of luck. Anyone who conducts a business without 
knowing what he is doing is merely trusting to luck. His 
chances of success are no greater than if, instead of open- 
ing a shop, he takes up matching coins as a profession. 
The figures prove this. Out of 250,000 business corpo- 
rations that reported to the Federal Trade Commission, 
100,000 showed no net income at all. In tossing coins, 


one has a fifty-fifty chance of winning. The average of 
business success is only slightly better than fifty-fifty, 

“Of the 250,000 corporations whose affairs were known 
to the commission, only 60,000 earned over $5,000 a 
year, and 90,000 earned less than $5,000 a year. These 
figures would seem scarcely credible were they not 
founded on the reports of the owners of the businesses 
themselves. They mean that 19 out of every 25 corpo- 
rations in business either earn nothing at all, or earn 
only the fair-sized salary of one good man. * * # 

“One-half of all the people in business in this country 
do not know from day to day whether they are making 
money or losing money. They may think they know. 
They may tell you they are making money, or they may 
tell you they are falling behind. But in either case they 
will be only guessing. They cannot know accurately, 
for they have no cost books and thus no way of deter- 
mining costs. They frankly work by rule of thumb. 

‘‘No man has a right to be in business unless he 
knows his costs. Installing a system, or keeping up 
the books, is not an expense. It is insurance money, 
The price of an adequate cost system is paid over and 
over again every month.’’ 


It’s a Pleasure 


Editor Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

I am writing you this letter in order to express my 
appreciation of the fine publication that you are issuing 
in the BEN FRANKLIN MontHLy. Of all the publications 
on printing which come to my desk, the one that is of 
most interest to me is the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY. 

Your articles are timely and of vital interest to com- 
mercial printers, and they are read with keen interest by 
the people in our organization. 

We wish you would also send us four additional copies 
monthly, inasmuch as our salesmen and production men 
are very much interested in receiving a copy. 

Yours very truly, 
L. F. NEELY, 
Neely Printing Company, Chicago. 


DOCTOR AND IT pDIDNT|| A MAN AS SICK AS HE Is 
WITH ONE DOSE? THE 


DIRECTIONS SAY TO 


DO A BIT OF GOOD. 


UNTIL CURED. 
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You Have That Privilege 


Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

May we have the privilege of “calling you” on the 
statement made in an article appearing in the BEN FRANK- 
yin Montuy for April under the heading “United States 
at Large”? ‘The article in question stated that “Pitts- 
burgh has jumped ahead of other Typothetae cities, in 
that it has organized a ladies’ auxiliary.” 

We readily admit that Pittsburgh has jumped ahead 
of many cities, but not of New Orleans, in particular. 
New Orleans organized a women’s auxiliary of the New 
Orleans Typothetae in November, 1920. 

The enclosed copy of the Crescent City Typothetae 
Tablet of November 19th will convey evidence of this 
information. Note telegram from Florence Kling Hard- 
ing is addressed to the Women’s Auxiliary. 

Henry M. ELLIs, 
Secretary-Manager, 
New Orleans Typothetae. 


Editor’s Note: The telegram from Mrs. Harding reads 


as follows: 
Brownsville, Texas, Nov. 15, 1920. 
The Women’s Auxiliary of the New Orleans Typothetae, 
New Orleans, La. 

It is a great pleasure to send my greetings to you on the occa- 
sion of your session and to say that I feel myself a veteran of the 
newspaper and printing business and quite one of you. The active 
interest of women in the “Art Preservative of All Arts” is certain 
to prove to the advantage of both those who participate and those 
who promote every interest that depends upon that dissemination 
of knowledge and understanding for which the printing craft has 
always stood. I thank you for the compliment which your remem- 
brance implies. FLORENCE Kiinc Harpinc. 


We're Glad We Help 


Editor Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY: ; 

Please find check for $2.00 enclosed for renewal of my 
subscription to your journal. I am paid up to April, I 
believe, and don’t want to miss any issues. [I find it pays 
to do lots of reading and your journal has proved profit- 


_ able reading to one who absorbs the contents and then 


applies them to his business. We cannot keep shop with- 
out our cost system and BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, as they 
are winning companions here. 
Wishing you continued prosperity and hoping you will 
continue at the excellent standard you have attained. 
° J. S. Smart, 
O. K. Printing Office, Arcadia, Ohio. 


We Don’t Want You To 


_ Editor Ben FRANKLIN Monruy: 


Yesterday was the first chance I had to give a real 
reading to the March Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY. 

And it was so exceedingly interesting, well balanced 
and informative, I couldn’t resist writing this little note 
to say so. Nose T. Praice, 

Director of Advertising, U. T. A. 


_ Wherein Dad Comes Into His Own 


Continued from page 354 


Keeping Father’s Day in mind and the plan Smith 
_ worked—he didn’t confine the amount of printing to be 
used during this week to the regular announcement but 
_he sold the merchant special price tags, gift cards, signs 
_for use around the store and then came the dodgers and 
| other forms of sales literature to be sent out to the buyers 
_ of the city or town—we realize how success depends upon 
| the individual printer. 
Oh, yes, Smith’s a fighter. His bank balance just now 
shows it. His shop with every press in operation proves 
it, And he says fighting is well worth while. 


Problems of the Small-Town Printer 


AKES a mighty sight of difference whether a printer 
exorcises the devil of waste or exercises the waste 
basket—or the waste barrel, for that matter. The old 
proverb says: “A small leak may sink a great ship.” 
Why should not the smallest kind of a leak in the print- 
ing office be noted as quickly as a leak in the old hot 
water bottle in the noon o’ the night? Make you un- 
comfortable; a leak should be worse than a hair shirt! 


A murrain on the fellow who sits around, cool and 
comfortable and unconcerned, while the pressman is wast- 
ing ink and paper, and the compositor golden time. You 
know who I mean; the printer whose favorite words are: 
“Tt doesn’t amount to much!” You either get the devil 
of waste, or he gets you! 


The printer who cannot make a healthy crop of mis- 
takes has not yet been born. Mistakes are like kittens; 
there’s a lot of them born, and most of them must be 
killed off early! The printer who never made mistakes 
would not have energy enough to blow a tinker’s whistle! 
It is up to you to see that errors are corrected before the 
press has its inning. Too many waste-basket funerals in 
some printing offices!’ Fluent language never makes the 
loss good when you say: “Dump those dodgers in the 
waste barrel and cut another lot of paper.” Mistakes, 
like thistles, need to be nipped in the bud before they go 
to seed. 


About nine out of ten of us are too easy going. We 
could better a lot of things about our business if we only 
turned on a little more steam—takes a little pressure to 
keep the business ball rolling nowadays and still have no 
unnecessary punctures to mend. The printing business 
always reminds me of that old conundrum: “What is 
the largest room in the world?” and the answer: “Room 
for improvement.” 


There is a lot of healthful fun in running a printing 
business; but when it runs us, when mistakes and losses 
multiply, and the nightmare is heavy upon us, and the 
sheriff begins to squint our way, and say: “My inning 
soon!” we begin to groan, in a tone of voice much like 
that of the frogs on the old farm: “Bad luck! bad luck!” 
The slogan of “No unnecessary waste” will keep us from 
this business frog-in-the-throat, this pessimistic groan of 


“Bad luck!” 


Occasionally we see a very careless printer who has so 
little left above the waste that we think he should be 
entitled to move in high society. Much of waste is un- 
necessary; we get into business ruts, then wear them so 
deep that they become business graves; or we make a 
merry-go-round of our business and forget to oil the 
bearings—then something burns out. 


Get busy! Caulk the leaks if you would have corking 
profits! Cut out the business cancer of waste! Why 
slide down the business toboggan slide on a waste barrel! 
Be a prophet and get both eyes on the business profits! 
Keep the waste line down to the lowest possible notch! 


Vitality Like am Imdian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 
Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


In Which a Printer Wakes Up 


“MHAT’S a good-looking folder.” 
“Like it? Our customer thinks it is fine. We turned 
out a good job of printing there, if I do say it myself.” 

“Kt ought to sell goods. Who designed it?” 

“We did.” 

“Who wrote the copy?” 

“One of our men.” 

“Nice selection of stock, too. 
first glance it looks interesting.” : 

“We are proud of our staff—every man takes a pride 
in his work. We have sort of specialized in folders and 
booklets that buyers will read.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that you turn out a lot of original 
pieces of advertising. You have a live sales force.” 

“We think so; our men do very well. Of course, we 
could handle a lot more business if we had it, but we 
can’t locate new customers every day.” 

“But you are after them all the time, aren’t you?” 

“You bet we are! Our men cover a lot of ground.” 

“What job is this?” 

“Oh, that’s a little leaflet of our own.” 

“Sort of an awkward size, isn’t it?” 

“Well, yes, it is, but it was some scrap we had from 
a big job and we figured to use it.” 

“This is another job of yours, too, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that happened to be some stock that was cut 
wrong, so we decided not to waste it.” 

“Sort of plain, I’d say.” 

“Tt isn’t striking, but we were busy with several real 
jobs and didn’t take much time with that.” 

“This went to your customers, eh? And these others 
—they are samples of your work?” 

“Ah, yes, but they aren’t really samples of what we 
can do; we didn’t try to make anything pretentious out 
of them. They were odds and ends of paper we had, so 
we utilized them.” 

“And because they were odds and ends of stock you 
felt that you wouldn’t waste much time on designing or 
writing the copy. And after they went to your customers, 
your salesmen went ‘round to call and explained what 
good work their company does.” 

“But these were just reminders 

“Of course, reminders. But aren’t there buyers on your 
mailing list that your salesmen never reach?” 

“Naturally.” 

“So they haven’t any way of knowing that you produce 
such fine work as this beautiful folder for your customers. 
The men on whom your salesmen call, know your work, 
of course, because your men carry samples of your best 
work. But what do the other prospects know? They 
must judge by these little ‘reminders’ such as anybody 
can get out without half trying. Seems to me you are 
overlooking something.” 

“Maybe so. I never thought of it in that way. We’re 
always so busy getting out something worth while for 
our customers.” 

“And [ll bet the same man didn’t write your leaflets 
that wrote that booklet for your customer.” 

“You're right, he didn’t—but he’ll write the next one! 
And it won’t be printed on left-over stock, either. Fact is, 
we never thought very much about our own advertising.” 

And yet you say you could handle more business! 
Bill, if I didn’t know you so well, and like you, I’d say 
something with barbs on it!”—The Informant, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco. 
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Our Customers—God Bless "Em 


UR customers number every kind of that wonderful 
animal—man. First we have the dignified gentle- 
man, who turns to his stenographer and says: 
Stuart,” and ten minutes later we’re there. This man is 
100 per cent business in office hours. His time is val- 


uable and you can insure a welcome every time you come 


by beating it as soon as business is transacted. He is so | 
It’s “Mister” and “At Your | 


cold he spits ice-water. 
Service, Sir,” with him. 
Also the man who flies off the handle and hits the 
ceiling because there is a comma upside down. “Hey, 
what’s the matter with you fellows? Thought you never 
made mistakes,” etc. Five minutes later he has forgotten 
all about it and is listening to the latest funny story. 
Then there is the chap who wants his job yesterday. 
He is one of our best friends. 
three big ads for him in one hour flat by using one man 
for the display, one man to cut the borders and three 
men to set the text. The ads were O. K.’d, put on three 
presses simultaneously, 1,000 press proofs pulled, folded 
and mailed, all in about three hours. 
Ah!—that bad news. Back came the invoices, with a 
funny little notation, “Guess again, kid.” 
kid—get that—it’s good. 
cool off anyway before replying to this knockout blow. 


Then the bill. | 


“Cet | 


Some time ago we set | 


Guess again, © 
We were busy and wanted to - 


So the invoices lay on our desk. Two days later this | 


same man came in on the run. 


said, “you’ve got to dig me out of this. I was out of 


“Great Scott, Ed,” he | 


town. These ads should have been in the mail day before 
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yesterday and .’ ete., etc. The machine-gun com- 
posing room was whirled into action and he got the same 
splendid service. We took this man over to the desk and 
sat him in a chair back of the safe for a little vest button 
to vest button confab. Before we got started (you know, 


folks, we’re slow of speech), his eye roamed over to the | 


desk and spied those invoices with that cute little nota- 
tion. “Shut up,” he yelled, “I know what you are going 


to say,” Grabbing the invoices with one hand, he rubbed | 


out that classic, “Guess again, kid,” scratched O. K. on 
them, jumped clear over the desk and was gone. 


Then we have the lad who knows all about how much > 


it costs to set an ad because he fed job press in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, seven years ago. 
and we can handle him all right. 
And then there is the man for whom the smell of gaso- 
line and the nimble antics of type lice seem to have a 
fascination. 
room, says, “Hello, George” and “How are you fellers,” 
borrows a cigarette and visits awhile. We like him. 
He makes us feel at home by making himself at home. 
Last but not least we have the man who likes our work 
and frankly says so. ‘You are helping me make good 


He rambles into the high-speed composing | 


He’s funny, too, — 


in my job. The directors are immensely pleased with — 


our ads. Here’s a box of cigars, boys. 
for a house like yours for ten years. I told Mr. Blank 
you were my printer and he looked at some of your work 
and said, ‘Why, those boys are artists.’” Business of 
us rubbing our bald spot and wishing we had long hair 
and an Elbert Hubbard necktie. Do we like this man? 
We do, we do, and he doesn’t swell our noodles a bit. 
He can have our shirt any day he wants it. 


They are all good fellows, at that, and we get a lot of 


pleasure as well as a little profit in serving them. 
—Stuart’s Typo Graphic, Pittsburgh. 


Been looking 


; 
; 
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To Resume—We Must Resume 
T THE close of the Civil War, when the dark clouds 
hung low over the business horizon, and the country 
was facing the problems of reconstruction, the most bril- 
liant man of a brilliant cabinet, William H. Seward, said, 
“The Way to Resume is to Resume.” 
His prescription cured business paralysis following 


that great conflict and this same prescription will cure 


it today. 

One thing is certain, we are all of us not half so much 
concerned about price levels as we are in the revival of 
healthy business—a steady flow at normal capacity. 

The only thing that prevents a normal business today 
is price waiting. Let us break this deadlock! Remember, 


' for us to await the arrival of bedrock prices means we 


must all go there together. Let’s start our wheels turning 
and carry out some project we have been holding up 
awaiting the coming of more propitious times and prices. 

That means work for your men—business for your 
town—work for other men in other places—and finally 
back to you. It’s the endless human chain—vwe are all 
in it. Be a strong and not a weak link! 

Buy something from somebody—it starts the ball of 
business rolling. This idea isn’t original, it has been 


' worked time and time again, though perhaps it may not 


have ever been so presented. Only bear this thought in 
mind—after you've started the action, go one step further 

—pass the word along. 
“The Way to Resume is to Resume.” 
today. Buy something from somebody. 
D. & W. Chats, Cincinnati. 


Start something 


Courteous manners, friendly ways, and a conscientious 


_ job are the “Big Three” trade winners of the printing 


office. 


SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 


70s =2090E UL TRON Sal RE Et 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


Fvery Printer 


knows the value of the 
last operation---binding. 
Every printer knows 
theavialucworone, of the 
first operations---ruling. 


Both must be well done or else 
the fine presswork and the 
artistic typography are lost. 
Take no chances with either 
your ruling or binding. Make 
Sure they are well done. 


When you send your work to 
members of the Employing 
Trade Rulers’ and Binders, 
Association of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, you 
know it will come back well 
done. That’s the advantage of 
standard firms such as these: 


ANNIILULUU HULU UU 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co......... 

MencdcpeR are e arekse eee sheen 7 N. Market St. 
JA a BULrowsiGel CO. ei ea 310°S: Canal St. 
Caxton Ruling Co.........508 So. Dearborn St. 
JohniliaDaly.. ocr ee 300 W. Grand Ave. 
Gas KarwelliGocws.. ose 626 So. Clark St. 
GouldtéjEger:c:..). eee 167 W. Monroe St. 
JeleetardingesCo.n tere 102 N. Wells St. 
Harris & Walker........... 167 W. Monroe St. 
CHES Kuhlowinsce« oc ces 714 So. Dearborn St. 
FrediG)Laukert's>.. 000 ao 712 Federal St. 
Harry cep ittles saccade 521 W. Monroe St. 
Mortellii&. Concern once cede n's 626 Federal St. 
Nenning & Shugart....... 518 So. Dearborn St. 
Oconto Mfg. Co.......... 525 So. Dearborn St. 
Reding & Hauser........... 621 Plymouth Ct. 
Frank J. Stadtfeld........ 542 So. Dearborn St. 
Stoll & Westerlin......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Trade Ruling & Binding Co............. 

MEN Ste once ones te ee tekams 607 So. Dearborn St. 
F. N. Volkert and Co.......... 117 N. Wells St. 
Weber & Bloom.......... 422 So. Dearborn St. 
Weil Bros. & Co......... 416 So. Dearborn St. 
Western Book Bindery......... 732 Federal St. 


CNOA 


Are you now giving your work 
to members of this Association? 
If not, do it now. 


When you say: “I saw your advertisement in B. F. M.,” the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 
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Clara Jane Shepard, vice-president of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company, was made an 
honorary life member of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association at its annual meeting 
held April 10. She is the first woman ad- 
mitted to membership. Others made hon- 
orary members are Charles L. Estey, S. J. 
Duncan-Clark and the Rev. Herbert W. 
Prince, rector of the Church of the Epiph- 
any. Officers chosen for the current year 
are William J. Hack as president; John C. 
Harding, vice-president, and William Mill, 


re-elected secretary-treasurer. This will 
make Mr. Mill’s thirteenth term. Directors 
selected are Senator Medill McCormick, 


Arther T. Morey, Prosper D. Fenn, William 
C. Hollister, Nels Johnson and William J. 
Sleepeck, chairman. 

Paper formed the topic of discussion at 
the April meeting of the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen held Tuesday 
night, April 19, at the Atlantic hotel. The 
manufacture of paper was shown by slides 
and motion pictures while addresses on the 
subject were made by Dr. R. E. Rindfuzz, 
assistant to the president, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company; A. Carey Huls, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, and Joseph 
A. Borden, director of general service, 
American Writing Paper Company. 

The Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce will have a spe- 
cial train to the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, June 12 to 
16. The train bearing the Chicago delega- 
tion will leave the Twelfth street station at 
2 o'clock Saturday afternoon, June 11, ar- 
riving in Atlanta the following day at noon. 
The cost of the return trip, including tax, 
will be $43.29. Chicago headquarters in 
Atlanta will be at the Georgian Terrace 
hotel. 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men will be celebrated on Saturday, May 
21. International officers will be present 
and it is planned to make the occasion a 
gala one. The meeting will be held in one 
of the Loop hotels, to be announced later. 
Plenty of entertainment, souvenirs, music 
and a special dinner will feature the cele- 
bration. 


Cecil Emery, formerly manager of the 
M. & L. Typesetting Company, and_ his 
brother, Paul R. Emery, last month bought 
the printing plant of Max B. Sheffer, Inc., 
3654-66 Milwaukee avenue. The name of 
the company has been changed to The 
Emery Press, 


Illinois Incorporations for 


April, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois during April: 


Anderson Witte Engraving Co., 518 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago; capital, $5,000; gen- 
eral engraving, printing, manufacturing, 
stationery and embossing business; incor- 
porators, Hugo H. Witte, Paul Anderson, 
Andrew EF. Anderson; correspondent, Philip 
R. Fraser, 307-308 Ashland Block. 


The Rohan Printing and Publishing Co., 
120 S. State St., Chicago; capital, $50,000; 
publishing and printing business; inecorpo- 
rators, J. R. Rosenheim, J. A. Rohan, J. R. 
Howe, W. P. Stuart; correspondent, A. M. 
Leeser, 110 S. Dearborn St. 


Olsen Schoen, Inec., 326 River St., Chicago; 
capital, 250 shares, no par value; advertis- 
ing and printing business; incorporators, 
Hilmer C. Olsen, Edward L. Schoen, Henry 
M. Schoen; correspondent, Charles S. Jack- 
son, room 505, 145 N. Clark St. 


National Thrift Corporation, 31 West 
Lake St., Chicago; capital, $25,000; general 
advertising business, printing; incorpora- 
tors, Fred J. Wegg, Eberhard P. Deutsch, 


Barre Blumenthal; correspondent, Barre 
Blumenthal, 1613 Corn Exchange Bank 
Building, Chicago. 

Illinois Bindery Service, Ine., 58 West 
Washington St., Chicago; capital, $2,500; 
general binding service; incorporators. 
Philip Reinauer, Regina Reinauer, Emma 


Reinauer; correspondent, Morris A. Wein- 
berg, 111 West Monroe St. 


H. E. Remington Advertising Company, 
327 South LaSalle street, Chicago. Capital, 
$50,000 and 2,500 shares, no par value. Gen- 
eral advertising, publishing and printing 
business. Incorporators: H. E. Reming- 
ton, J. V:. Gilmour, R. T. Head, Geo: M. 
Brasch and W. E. Babb. Correspondent: 
Harley E. Remington, 327 South LaSalle 
street. 


The Slavik Printing Company has moved 
to its new building, 914-918 West Ohio 
street. The concern is prepared to do com- 
mercial, catalog and publication printing. 
Equipment including four Miehle presses, 
two Intertype machines, an Elrod slug 
caster, a Ludlow Typograph and complete 
bindery equipment. has been installed. R. 
A. Slavik is president of the company and 
C. E. Duval, formerly secretary of the 
Rogers and Hall Company, is secretary. 
William Pfeifer, formerly superintendent of 
the Rogers and Hall plant, is superintend- 
ent. The new telephone number of the 
company is Monroe 6506. 

A. G. Burton & Sons’ Company, formerly 
located at 118 South Clinton street, has 
leased for a term of years, at a total rental 
of $9,000, the third floor of the building at 
218 North Jefferson street, containing 5,000 
square feet of floor space. The company 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS 


A Oe ter) IN cee MAID 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


SLUGS 


LEADS 
AND RULE BORDERS 


EQUAL T.O THE BEST. 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


manufactures 
machinery. 


bookbinders’ and _ printers’ 


The Robert E. Hicks Corporation, 443 
South Dearborn street, has purchased the 
printing plant of the Atoz Printing Cor- 
poration at South Whitley, Ind. The Hicks 
company publishes the Specialty Salesman. 
The new plant of the company is fully 
equipped to handle publication work and 
is valued at $100,000. 


The Enterprise Typesetting Company is 
the name of a new trade composition plant 
started at 127 North Wells street by J. B. 
Emigh and E. C. Kiser. Both men were 
formerly with F. S. Morris, 117 North Wells 


street. 


James T. Igoe, of the James T. Igoe Com- 
pany, was re-elected City Clerk of Chicago 
at the election held Tuesday, April 5. Mr. 
Igoe was unopposed, no other candidate 
caring to test his strength against him. 


The Frank C. Drake Company, ink manu- 
facturers, moved May | to its own three- 
story building at 1445 Larrabee street. The 
old address of the company was 501 Ply- 
mouth court. 


One man was injured and damage 
amounting to $2,000, caused by an explo- 
sion April 1 in the factory of the American 
Printing Ink Company at 2324 Kinzie 
street. 


The Dearborn Press is moving from 711 
South Dearborn street to 118 South Clinton 
street. Osborn Company, 711 South Dear- 
born street, is also moving to the same 
location. 


M. J. Helmer, for nine years with the 
Hyde Park Printing Company, has pur- 
chased the plant of the late A. B. Schultz, 
9027 Commercial avenue, South Chicago. 


An elementary course in Journalism and 
Printing has been created in District No. 
75 by the school board of Evanston. 


The Corporation Supply Company is moy- 
ing from 117 North Wells street to 102 
North Wells street. 


A. R. Arkin & Company are moving their 
pressroom from 732 Federal street to 422 
South Wabash avenue. ° 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACH AUTOMATIC 
METAL FEEDERS 


"Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 


Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 


Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6561 


/ committee. 


‘Milwaukee Typothetae. 


‘tonight, for whose object I am here, 


fh ce J 
Quin, Marion 


name of the Milwaukee Typothetae, 


Members of The Original Sick Print-Shop Cast 


oS 


— - ) 
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Front row, left to right: 
Nelson (Dr. Mendahl Leaks). Rear row: 
X-Ray); James H. Rook (D. Lux Customer). 


the cast of “The Sick Print Shop” did 

for the printing industry of Milwaukee 
when the play was presented in that city on 
February 17, the Milwaukee Typothetae has 
presented the Franklin-Typothetae af Chi- 
cago with the silver loving cup shown on 
this page. The cup is engraved with the 
names of members of the cast. It 


[ APPRECIATION of what members of 


William Sleepeck 


E. J. MeCarthy (A Klose Buyer); T. S. Quin (Tom Peabody); Marion 
(Will I Save Cash); E, E. Laxman 


and lasting appreciation. It will always be 
a remembrance for the part you took and 
the success you helped us accomplish in 
further the education 


promoting among 
Milwaukee printers, and the part you 


played in “The Sick Print Shop,” Febru- 
ary 17, 1921, at the Pabst Theatre. , 
May this cup always remind you of the 


was presented to the Chicago or- 
ganization at the Annual Ladies’ 
Night in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, March 12, by Oscar 
Loewenbach, chairman of the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae entertainment 
In his presentation 
speech, Mr. Lowenbach said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 

men: 

I bring you greetings from the 
The Mil- 
waukee Typothetae is a snappy, 
persevering, persistent and grateful 
organization, and on account of its 
gratefulness, Mr. Fuhry, my side- 
kick, and myself are here tonight. 

There are times in our lives when 
one gets in contact with real men; 
ig men as a rule are unselfish and 
self-sacrificing. Such men _ have 
little thought for themselves, but 
think of others who need help and 
uplifting. 

I believe there are many of that 
type in Chicago, the city of in- 
spiration. Look at the big things 
that Chicago’s men, and if you 
please, good women have accom- 
plished; that Chicago is a world 
beater cannot be denied. 

The men particularly in my mind 


will please rise as I call their 
names: 

Be OW. Randolph, Thomas _ S. 
S. Burnett, E. J. 
McCarthy, R. B. Nelson, James H. 
Rook, Wm. H. Sleepeck. 


Gentlemen, I present you, in the 


a loving cup, a gift of our highest 
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R. B. 
(Mr. 


S. Burnett (Jim Wetmore) ; 
(stage manager); F. W. Randolph 


good you have done to Milwaukee printer- 
dom. 

Let the good work go on, for I feel confi- 
dent that while the printing industry is now 
in the sixth place of all industries, the 
United Typothetae, with its many locals, 
will soon move it up notch by notch until 
some day it will proudly takes it rightful 

first place. 

| Mr. Quin and Mr. Burnett (that 
| is, Messrs. Peabody and Wetmore) , 
I give this cup into your keeping. 
| Well let you gentlemen decide 
where it should be placed, either in 
the Franklin-Typothetae rooms or 
in the offices of the National organ- 
ization. I thank you. 


The following delegates and al- 
| ternates to the annual convention 
| of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen to be 
held in Chicago in July were 
elected at the April meeting of the 
Chicago Club: Delegates, E. J. 
McCarthy, August Robrahn, Chris 
| Olson, W. P. Schmidt and Carl 
| Roth. Alternates, H. A. Sackett, 
|} E. L. Wilson, Al Kirchner, Ernest 
Dittman and Frank Kurth. 


J. E. O’Connor, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the George 
Seton Thompson Company, direct 
mail advertising, has become gen- 
eral manager of the Murray Print- 
ing Company, 701 South La Salle 
street. 


Donald F. Praether has resigned 

his connection with the Jahn & 

| Ollier Engraving Company and is 
| now with the sales department of 
| the Magill-Weinsheimer Company. 


F. A. Knipschild, formerly with 
the Franklin Company as_ vice- 
president and general manager, has 
purchased the plant of Ross & Com- 


pany, 448 North Wells street. 
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NEW TYPE! 


OOD, clean printing 
is produced only from 
Newtype . MOUmscUStomens 
want high-class work—we 
know this because you send 
the composition to our plant. 
But, in what condition is the 
type in your cases?) Stock 
your composing room with 
brand new first-class material 
from our non-distribution | 
department: maintain the | 
quality and cut the cost | 


Continuous Day and Night Service 
for Composition, Makeup and 
Non-Distribution 


KERR-WHITMIRE 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


732 Sherman St., Chicago Phone Wabash 7192-3-4 


Patronize Ben Franklin Monthly advertisers. \The quality of their merchandise is unequaled. 
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E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 
FIFTH FLOOR 536-538 8S. DEARBORN STREET 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 6392 


COMPRISING: FRANKLIN DIVISION, TYPOTHETAE DIVISION, MACHINE COMPOSITION DIVISION 
BLANK BOOK, LOOSE LEAF AND RULERS DIVISION 


PRINTING TRADES CREDIT 


ASSOCLATION: @) 1. 


DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
W. K. TEWS, General Secretary 


KAGEY, SECRETARY 


Cantrell Made Labor Commissioner 
ARRY G. CANTRELL has been appointed labor 


commissioner for the Franklin Division of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. Together with Mr. 
Cantrell’s appointment comes the announcement of the 
formation of a Bureau of Industrial Relations to handle 
labor problems of 
the Franklin  Di- 
vision. Mr. Cantrell 
had been office man- 
ager of the Chicago 
Franklin-Typothetae 
for almost a year, 
during which time 
he had gradually 
come to assume the 
duties of labor com- 
missioner, including 
the management of 
an improvised em- 
ployment bureau. 
During the last 
three months he has 
been active in the 
wage negotiations 
between the closed 
shops of the local 
organization and the 
unions. His ability, 
as shown during 
these negotiations, is 
responsible for his appointment to his new position, 
which carries with it greatly increased responsibilities 
and a more remunerative salary. 
__ The formation of an Industrial Relations Bureau had 
been under consideration by the Chicago organization 
for several years. Its formation was decided upon over 
a year ago, when provision was made in the increased 
budget to carry on the work. The bureau was not 
‘opened sooner because of the inability of the executive 


HARRY G. CANTRELL 


council to find a man suited to the job. Its selection of 
Mr. Cantrell is a happy one, and it is certain that the 
department, under his care, will become of great im- 
portance. An Industrial Relations Bureau has been one 
of the outstanding necessities in local association work. 
The number of members, the size of their combined pay 
rolls, the importance of keeping track of workmen and 
apprentices and the large number of applicants for 
work, which now come to the Chicago office make it cer- 
tain that the new bureau will prove to be one of first im- 
portance in the local work. 


Chicago Printers “Sold” 

OT the surprise of your life, didn’t you? Well, you 
did if you attended the April meeting of the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae of Chicago, held April 21, at the Audi- 
torium hotel. Those Chicago printers who did not at- 
tend are laughing at those who did and with a scornful 
look are saying, “They couldn’t have fooled me.” But 
then there is no way of proving it and the argument ends 
right there. All of which brings us to Monsieur Leon 
Dubonaire, the “noted journalist from Paris, France,” 
who, after indicting American newspapers, American 
drama, American movies and everything else worth in- 
dicting, turned out to be none other than our old friend, 
Prof. H. G. Hawn of New York City, who spoke to Chi- 
cago printers at their annual banquet held but a month 
previous. Prof. Hawn’s mimicry of a Frenchman was so 
well done that when Harlo R. Grant of Grants’ printery 
(who happened to be in the hoax) arose to protest, he was 
in danger of his life. The likelihood of Mr. Grant’s sud- 
den demise was lessened, however, when Monsieur Du- 
bonaire became Prof. Hawn by the simple process of re- 
moving his disguise. The joke was one of the best ever 
played on unsuspecting Chicago printers—printers who 
should have known better because of their contact with 
joking printing buyers, if you understand the inference. 


Joseph A. Borden of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany was the other speaker. 


Going to Move? 


PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORK 


Then you’d better get someone who knows 
how to handle your equipment. 


afford to take risks by hiring inexperienced men for the job. 
in the printing trade won’t stand abuse, and when you have to lose time because of damage, 
besides the cost of repairs, it’s a little too late to try to justify it. ; 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS—HAVING MOVED SOME OF THE LARGEST PLANTS IN THE CITY 


You can’t 
Machines used 


Phone Main 
1339 


130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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United States 


at Large 


Twenty-two New York employing book- 
binders have’ announced that their plants 
will be operated on the open shop basis in 
the future. These plants include: 

The American Book Bindery, D. S. Bras- 
sil Bindery, Thos. Russel & Son, Haro- 
mon & Irwin, Inc., Robert Rutter & Son, 
Inc., J. J. Little & Ives Co., E. C. Lewis 
Co., J. F. Taply Co., Braunworth & Co., H. 
Wolff Estate, Knickerbocker Bindery, Van 
Rees Bookbinding Corp., George McKibbon 


& Son, Chas. H. Bohn & Co., Quinn & 
Boden Co., Grady Bookbinding Co., James 
McDonald, Butler Ward Co., J. C. Valen- 
tine Co., McNamee Bookbinding Co., Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Hudson Bindery. 

The Allekiski Division of the  Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., Typothetae was formed last 
month at Tarentum, Pa. The division takes 
in the cities of Leechburg, Apollo, Taren- 
tum, Springdale, Verona, Oakmont, Vander- 
erift, New Kensington, Kittanning, Sharps- 
burg, Millvale and Freeport. Officers elected 
were: C. P. Howe, News Printing Com- 
pany, president; O. C. Craig, Telegram 
Printing & Publishing Company, secretary; 
E. S. R. Peay, Dispatch Printing Company, 
treasurer, and E. E. Daugherty, chairman 
of the membership committee. Meetings 
will be held the first and third Fridays of 
each month. 


A permanent injunction restraining Ty- 
pographical and Printing Pressmens’ unions 
from interfering with the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company of Springfield, Mass., was 
issued last month by the Supreme Court. 
The trouble started as the result of a de- 
mand for $40 a week by the Typographical 
union. The strike affected job and book 
concerns in and around Springfield. The 
decree overruled the exceptions of the de- 
fendent unions and confirmed the report 
of a special master on questions of fact. 


An advanced estimators’ club, which 
meets weekly at the headquarters of the 
Ben Franklin Club, has been formed in 
St. Louis. This club is a departure from 
the regular class in estimating conducted 
by the St. Louis association, and is made 
up entirely of expert estimators. There are 
several such clubs now in existence, chief 
among which are those at Columbus and 
Indianapolis. Plans for a similar organiza- 
tion in the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
are now being made. 


A new Typothetae organization in the 
Third District, comprising the cities of 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, Nanticoke, 
Plymouth, White Haven, Jermyn, Carbon- 
dale and Hazelton, Pennsylvania, was 
formed last month by Field Secretary J. O. 
Adams. The organization is known as the 
Anthracite Typothetae and has a budget of 
over $11,000. W. J, Pattison, of the Scran- 
ton Republican Printery, Scranton, Pa., has 
been elected president. 


A feature of the course in printing at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been the inauguration of 
inspection trips through various printing 
plants and factories in and around Pitts- 
burgh. The first of these was made April 
11 when the student body visited the fac- 
tory of the Miller Saw Trimmer Company. 


The Brotherhood Publishing Company, 
Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., is perfecting 
plans for the erection of a building at the 
corner of Cherry and Auburn streets, that 
city, to house its new plant. Testveriseg, 
a Hungarian weekly, formerly published in 
New York, will be published in the plant 
as soon as completed. The company will 
specialize in foreign-language commercial 
printing. The equipment will include a 
Model C Intertype. 


Judge Morris A. Soper, arbitrater chosen 
to decide the percentage of wage decreases 
for members of Baltimore Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union No. 61, has decided that 
economic conditions warrant a ten per cent 
reduction in wages in each occupation. The 
award is retroactive to March 1. The new 
rates are. Cylinder pressmen, $37.84; job 
pressmen, $27.16; apprentice pressmen, 
$29.11, and cylinder feeders, $29.11. 

Repeal of the excess profits tax, exemp- 
tion from the payment of income tax for 
citizens in foreign countries, decentraliza- 
tion of administration of federal taxation, a 
budget system for national expenditures, 
refunding of the war debt, and a revision 
of the present stamp tax law, were recom- 
mended in a recent report of the U. T. A. 
committee on taxation. 


A joint resolution providing that the 
printing equipment of the state of Iowa 
be moved to Anamosa from Des Moines, to 
be used as the nucleus for a future state 
printing plant, was indefinitely postponed 
last month by the state senate. Another 
resolution providing for the printing of 
several thousand railroad maps for use by 
state solons was also killed. 


M. O. Dawes and M. R. Carlton of the 
Moline Plow Company publicity and print- 
ing department, Moline, Ill., have severed 
their connections with that company to 
start a printing plant in the McKinney 
building, Rock Island. A modern plant has 
been installed which will turn out work 
equal to any of that of the tri-cities. 


British employing printers, led by G. 
Eaton Hart, left London late last month 
for a visit to the United States. Plants, 
machine shops and trade appliances gener- 
ally will be studied in the cities of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Detroit. The journey will take 
eight weeks. 


All cities in New Jersey between Camden 
and Cape May have been organized into 
what is known as the West Jersey Typoth- 
etae. A budget of more than $8,000 has 
been raised. William H. Chow, 37-39 North 
Third street, Camden, has been elected 
president, and James C. Idler, Brooks and 
Idler, Atlantic City, treasurer. 


John C. Barclay and David F. Barclay 
have sold their interests in the Lithotype 
Company at Elgin, Ill, to George Stahl and 
Joseph Schmidt, of Chicago. The Barclay 
brothers have been in the photo-engraving 
business in Elgin for twenty years. The 
old name will be retained by the new 
owners. 


Secretary Edward T. Miller of the United 
Typothetae of America has been made a 
member of the American Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers. He addressed the annual 
convention of the organization held in Mil- 
waukee April 27 to 29 on the subject “The 
Qualities of the Industrial Leader.” 

Headquarters of the Columbus Typoth- 
etae have been moved to 319-22 Clinton 
building, 8 East Chestnut street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Ritterband, Reed & Co., Inc., has moved 
from 54-60 Lafayette street, New York 
city, to 203-213 East Twelfth street, New | 
York city. The company now has twice its 
former floor space. Mr. Ritterband, presi- | 
dent of the company, is treasurer ye: the | 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, 


The United Typothetae of America will 
have an exhibit at Chicago Graphic Arts | 
Exposition July 23 to 30. The following 
departments will be represented: Field 
operations, education, advertising, indus- 
trial relations, research and _ specialized 
branches. 


Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore, 
spoke to students of the Carnegie Institute 
School of Printing, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 19. In the eve- 
ning of the same day he addressed members 
of the Typothetae of Pittsburgh. 


A move has been made by printers to | 
have the long price list adopted in the fol- 
lowing cities: Buffalo, Columbus, Milwau- | 
kee, Minneapolis, Se Paul, Duluth, Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec and Albany. 


An attempt to break into the warehouse 
of W. M. Pringle & Co., paper dealers, 
located at Howard and Crosby street, New | 
York city, was frustrated recently by i Hj 
Bogart, secretary of the company. 


| 
Cost installations in western Ontario were | 
started last month by Cost Accountant F, | 
FE. Bittdorf under direction of the Western | 
Ontario Typothetae, with headquarters in - 
Guelph, Ontario. 


| 

kK. J. Barrett, formerly a printer on the | 

Daily News of Marshfield, Ore., last month | 

fell heir to $152,000 as his share of his 

father’s estate, which has just been settled 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis Warshaw, Albany, N. Y., printer, 
has purchased the building at 163- 65 Madi. | 
son avenue, that city. His plant occupies | 
a portion of the building. Extensive im- 
provements are planned. 


L. H. Sanzbacher, president of the To- | 
ledo Typothetae, has been elected to the - 
position of executive committeeman of the | 
Seventh District Typothetfae, succeeding ' 
Allen Collier, resigned. 


; 
: 
} 


The Washington Press, 190 William | 
street, New York city, is making numerous | 
additions of equipment, including a new | 
Babcock Pony No. 2 cylinder press. 


D, W. Kemble, 2981 Poplar street, Erie, 
Pa., has been appointed secretary of the © 
Erie Typothetae, succeeding H. J. Fries, | 
who has resigned. 


Commercial printers of Oklahoma will | 
meet in El Reno, Oklahoma, May 13 and — 
14, in conjunction with the State Press As- ET 
sociation. | 


J. Walter Russell has been elected secre- ' 
tary of the Des Moines Typothetae, with | 
headquarters at 519 Polk building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Corporation papers were issued April 6 
to the Ottawa Printing Company of Ottawa, 
Ill. The company, which is a new one, is | 
capitalized for $30,000. 


Arthur W. Dennis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Typothetae, has re- 
signed. No successor has been chosen as 
yet. 
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Employing printers of St. Louis have 
started an advertising campaign for 3,000 
men and women without union affiliation 
who are skilled in the various branches of 
the printing and binding trades, to take po- 
sitions May 2, and the St. Louis Typo- 
graphical Union No. 8 is advising printers 
in adyertisements “not to be misled by 
promises of employment May 2,” as there 
are a sufficient number of craftsmen in St. 
Louis to handle the situation. 

The advertisements indicate that the em- 
ployers and workmen are preparing for a 
test of strength May 1, when the Typo- 
graphical Union will attempt to put in 
force the 44-hour week. 

R. T. Deacon, president of the St. Louis 
Typothetae, declined to discuss the pur- 
pose of the advertisement for 3,000 workers, 
other than to state that employment would 
be available for all applicants. Neither 
would Charles Hertenstein, president of 
Typographical Union No. 8, discuss the 
advertisement being run by his organiza 
tion. 

It is known that the employers are seek- 
ing, through their advertisement, to ascer- 
tain the number of non-union printing 
trades workers available in case of failure 
to reach an agreement with the unions by 
May 1, and that the union advertisement is 
to keep printers out of employment from 
coming to St. Louis at this time. 

Publishers of trade publications, who 
are among the largest buyers of printing 
in St. Louis, have addressed a letter to the 
employing printers and Typographical 
Union, stating that the buyers of printing 
have rights that should be considered and 
respected in the controversy between em- 
ployer and employe on the question of 
hours, and requesting that conferences 
looking to an adjustment of the difficulty 
without a strike be continued by the rep- 
resentatives of both sides. 


Members of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce delegation, which returned from 
an “acquaintance” trip through Mexico, on 
April 18, are unanimous in their opinion 
that the country possesses natural resources 
which, when efficiently developed, will place 
Mexico in the front ranks of the commer- 
cial nations of the earth. The tourists, in 
addition to visiting the City of Mexico, 
where they were welcomed by President 
Obregon, with a banquet and a reception, 
also stopped in Monterey, San Luis Potosi, 
Queretaro, Guadalajara and Cuernavaca and 
lesser towns. Among the tourists were 
Con P. Curran, president of the Con P. 
Curran Printing Co., and Sol. W. Gross, 
general sales manager of the company, and 
E. L. Skinner, sales manager of the Buxton 
& Skinner Printing and Stationery Co. 

The first organization of employing print- 
ers in southern Idaho was formed in 
Nampa last month, under the name of the 
First District Employing Printers’ League. 
Officers elected are: L. A. York, presi- 
dent; R. W. Jefferson, vice-president; 
J. H. Gibson, vice-president; N. Jeness, 
vice-president, and O. E. Strawn, secretary- 
treasurer. 


And now comes the bad news! Ontario 
has gone dry and Toronto with it. And ’tis 
said, mark you, that the moisture prevalent 
in Toronto was the deciding factor which 
will make that city the scene of the 1921 


U. T. A. convention. Perhaps we’re wrong 
—we hope we are—but if this is the 
case, several thousand printers will be 
greatly disappointed. However, no great 
falling off in delegates is expected, since 
Toronto offers many other inducements. 
And you who like your little nip, cheerio. 
Remember St. Louis! It wasn’t dry e’en 
though it is located in the center of the 
arid of the arid. 


According to the chairman of the Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the union printing houses of 
that city have sent out an announcement to 
union employes that “on and after May 1, 
1921, this institution will be conducted on 
the American Plan.” The announcement 
includes a statement that “no changes are 
contemplated in hours or wages so long as 
present living conditions exist” and asks 
that the employes “select a committee from 
among themselves to advise with the man- 
agement and help formulate shop rules and 
conditions.” 


New Orleans Typothetae has started a di- 
rect-by-mail advertising campaign in the in- 
terests of its members. A number of mail- 
ing pieces called “Lettertisements” have 
been prepared and are being mailed to the 
business men of New Orleans and surround- 
ing cities. These take the form of four- 
page folders, setting forth the advantage 
of dealing with Typothetae printers, and 
telling of the need for more direct-by-mail 
advertising. Henry M. Ellis, secretary- 
manager of the New Orleans Typothetae, 
reports the campaign is bringing results. 


Ben C. Pittsford, president of “The Ad- 
vertising Typographers of America,” has 
announced the appointment of Montague 
Lee to the office of first vice-president of 
that organization. The position had _ be- 
come vacant through the resignation of the 
former incumbent. Mr. Lee is connected 
with the Lincoln Press, 265 W. Thirty-sixth 
street, New York. He is an active member 
of the Advertising Composition Group of 
the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation. ; 


The Ambrose Printing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has purchased the business of 
the Davie Printing Company of that city, 
and will continue to operate under ihe 
latter name. 


The first annual conference of the Third 
District, International Trade Composition 
Association, was held on April 22 and 23 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City. 
Friday, the 22nd, was devoted to business. 
On Saturday the members inspected the 
trade composition plants of Kansas City. 
E. J. MeCarthy of Chicago, president of the 
International Trade Composition Associa- 
tion, urged the members to “get together,” 
in an admirable address. Frank M. Sher- 
man, secretary of the association, told the 
gathering “What We Are Doing.” Charles 
F. Goodfriend of New York gave an ad- 
dress, “Advance Through Association.”  L. 
Garand, chairman of the cost and price list 
committee, spoke on “Costs and_ Price 
Lists.” Lawrence E. Smith, a member of 
the finance committee from Kansas City, 
and Charles E. Phelps, a member of the 
promotion committee from Minneapolis, 
spoke on sales methods. 


James J. Vance, lately with the Cleveland 
Folder Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the National Label Co. 
of Cincinnati, effective May 1. Mr. Vance 
was for a long time secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Franklin Typothetae. 


Frank J. Wolf has acquired a half inter- 
est in the Colorado Herald Publishing Com- 
pany of Denver, Colo. During the last five 
years Mr. Wolf has been with the Welch- 
Haffner Printing Company of that city. 


The Printers’ Appraisal Agency, Chicago, 
reports it has just completed an unusually 
good year. The company is now appraising 
the plant of the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, Chicago, and will make a number of 
appraisals in Grand Rapids and other Mich- 
igan cities this month. 


Plans have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a $35,000 building in Denver, Colo., 
to house the Modern Print Shop of that 
city. CC. M. Stafford is proprietor. 


H. J. Syms, formerly of the Syms-York 
Company of Boise, Idaho, has purchased 
the Lewiston Stationery & Printing Com 
pany, Lewiston, Idaho. 


The International Trade Composition As- 
sociation now has a membership of 320 
plants. A year ago it had but 135. 


Offices of the Tri-City Manufacturing 
Printers’ Association have been moved to 
1517 Second avenue, Rock Island, Illinois. 


_R. H, Colville, 911 Commerce street, 
Dallas, Texas, has been elected president 
of the Dallas Typothetae. 


R. B. Jarvis has succeeded his father, 
J. J. Jarvis, as head of the Jarvis Engraving 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 

Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, “Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Main Office and Factory 45 Ww. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MINNEAPOLI 


NEWS FROM 


sa! NORTHWEST 


Gathered by MINNEAPOLIS TYPOTHETAE, 304 New York Life Bldg. 


H.S. HODGES, Executive Secretary 


Interest in the printing industry of the 
southeast portion of Minnesota, compris- 
ing the First District Ben Franklin Club, 
will be centered on Austin, Minnesota, 
May 27 and 28, when 125 printers and their 
families will meet there for the spring 
meeting of the Ben Franklin Club. 

The first district comprises Freeborn, 
Mower, Fillmore, Houston, Winona, Wa- 
bash, Olmstead, Dodge, Steele and Waseca 
counties. 

Mrs. W. P. Kirkwood of St. Paul, special 
writer for the twin city papers and former 
feature writer on the Chicago Tribune, will 
appear on the program. Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
head of Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis 
may also speak, if tentative plans now un- 
der consideration culminate. John Skin- 
ner, of the Austin Daily Herald, will act 
as toastmaster at the Friday night session, 
which is planned to be held at the Oak- 
dale farm at Blooming Prairie in accord- 
ance with an invitation from R. J. Thom- 
son, owner. A two-reel film depicting the 
manufacture of paper and a four-reel film 
showing the products of the Miller Saw 
Trimmer Company in action will be a part 
of the program. 

Present plans call for a banquet at 5:30 
o'clock May 27, followed by a trip over 
the Oak Dale Trail to Oakdale farm for 
the evening program. 

Members of the Northeastern Iowa Ben 
Franklin Club have been invited to attend 
the session, and with good weather and the 
Oak Dale Trail in first class shape, a rec- 
ord attendance is expected. Discussion of 
important topics confronting the printers 
and an exchange of ideas will take up the 
printers’ time when not sight-seeing, ban- 
queting or listening to some of the speakers 
who are scheduled for the meeting. 


Fire, April 5, starting in the basement of 
the Northern Display advertising Company, 
406 Eighth avenue, Minneapolis, caused 
damage estimated at $300,000, a great part 
of which was sustained by printers and 
printers’ supply houses. The Northern Dis- 
play Advertising Company suffered damage 
of $125,000; Ault & Wiborg Company, 
$25,000; Samuel T. Bingham Company, 
printers’ rollers, $40,000; General Printing 
Company, $5,000, and K. C. Holter Publish- 
ing Company, $5,000. 


In no city, perhaps, has the 44-hour week 
aroused more interest than in Minneapolis. 
Employers are determined not to grant the 
shorter week while the unions are equally 
as determined on the other side of the 
controversy. 

Minneapolis Typographical Union No. 42, 
representing the printing trade unions of 
that city, has taken the stand that the 44- 
hour week is a settled question and that the 
standard union contract under which em- 
ploying printers have been working cannot 
be terminated. In other words the unions 
hold that their contract is perpetual. The 
employers take the position that the 48- 
hour week is to continue in the industry 
and that contracts under which they have 
been operating are cancelled upon 60 days’ 
notice. Such notice was given March 29, 
The employers hold that the position of the 
unions in asserting that their contracts are 
perpetual is an untenable one, that such a 
contract would be illegal and that no such 
interpretation was intended to be placed 
on the clauses of the contract from which 
it was drawn. ~ Considerable correspond- 
ence has passed between the Minneapolis 
Typothetae and No. 42 on the subject. On 
March 29, Minneapolis Typographical Union 
No. 42 wrote Minneapolis Typothetae ask- 
ing for a new agreement and contract, in 
accordance with provisions of the previous 
contract which states: 

“Witnesseth. That both parties to this 
contract agree that the provisions herein 
contained shall be operative from June 1, 
1919 to June 1, 1921, and this contract shall 
renew itself automatically each expiration 
date for an additional one-year term, pro- 
vided neither party to this agreement 
serves notice on the other party that a new 
agreement and contract is desired. The 
time for such notifications shall be not 
later than April 1st, each year, when ne- 
gotiations shall immediately be taken up 
and adjustments made in accordance with 
provisions of the Arbitration Agreement 
should conference and conciliation fail to 
bring about a new agreement.” 


This request was refused by the Typoth- 
etae the same day. The reply of the em- 
ployers’ association says: Minneap- 
olis Typothetae will be unable to continue 
or renew the present contract with your 
organization under which it is now operat- 
ing and which expires June 1, 1921. It is 
intended that such contract, dated June 1, 


1919, shall be regarded on June 1, 192], as 
entirely ended and no part of it any longer 
effective.” 

No. 42 immediately claimed that the posi- 
tion of the employers was in violation of 
contract, which, according to No. 42, “con- 
stitutes an agreement under which but two 
courses are possible, one being to permit 
automatic renewal in default of notice, the 
other to serve notice that a new contract 
is desired. The claim that the employers 
possess the right to terminate or end the 
contract is disputed, no such right being 
conveyed by any of the terms of the agree- 
ment, and more particularly is this true of 
Section 1, Page 11, of the contract which 
now, by act of the employers, has become 
operative, because any notice whatsoever 
must be construed, under the terms of the 
contract, as being notice of intention to ne- 
gotiate.” Minneapolis Typographical Union 
No. 42 demands arbitration of the question 
of the employers’ right to repudiate or lay 
aside any part or all of the contract of June 
1, 1919. Further, that Minneapolis Typo- 
graphical Union No. 42 now proposes and 
demands the right to proceed in accord- 
ance with the sections pertaining to arbi- 
tration in the aforesaid contract. The re- 
ply of Minneapolis employers to this “de- 
mand” was made April 7 when the follow- 
ing communication was addressed to No. 42: 

“AS we understand your letter, its ulti- 
mate effect is that you interpret the con- 
tract of June 1, 1919, as perpetual: that 
never can it be ended except with the mut- 
ual consent of both parties who executed 
it; that it will be binding from generation 
to generation. We do not believe that was 
the intention of either of us when the con- 
tract was made nor do we think any such 
construction can reasonably be placed upon 
the terms of the contract including that 
portion which you have quoted in your 
letter of March 31st. 

“Moreover, it seems entirely clear to us 
that the so-called arbitration provisions ap- 
ply only so long as the contract or some 
renewal or extension of it is effective. As 
we have informed you, we do not care to 
proceed further under the contract of June 
1, 1919, nor any extension or renewal of it. 
The conclusion is, therefore, obvious to us 
that the arbitration provisions—the con- 
tract being ended—cannot apply. We are 
clear also that the provisions requiring 
arbitration are not permitted under the law 
and are, therefore, ineffective. 

ANKE cannot, therefore, recognize any 
right on your part to proceed under the 
contract of June 1, 1919, except during the 
period while it is still in force and effect, 
and we do not recognize any right on your 
part to demand any arbitration with refer- 
ence to any condition which may exist 
after June 1, 1921, nor with reference to the 
execution of any new contract or whether 
any such new contract will be made.” 


Under date of April 8, No. 42 sent the 
following circular to Minneapolis employ- 
ing printers, together with a copy of corre- 
spondence quoted above: 

“We are enclosing a circular giving the 
communications sent by our organization 
and one received from the Minneapolis 
ee 2 ~ > 
lypothetae. Continued on page 63 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


JE it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 
of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 


CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 


GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 
satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 


PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY °5*600 West Harrison street 
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High Speed Job Folders 


ARE EASY to FEED and OPERATE 


Pushing the sheet in is by far the easiest 
and quickest way of feeding. It means 


more out-put with less effort. Uhink it over 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


CHICAGO 


Variable Speed Motors 
for Printing Machinery 


No waste time in your printing plant with our 
push-button control. Our repeat orders more 
than emphasize this time-saving feature. 


Descriptive Booklet gladly mailed on request. 


| Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1924 Grand Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 719 Liberty Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 524 First Ave. S. 


| 
| When you say: 


New York, 1170 Broadway 
Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 


Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg. 
95 King Street. 


3225-31 Calumet Ave. 


i Push-Button @antralled? 


® 


“T saw your advertisement in B. F, 


Mae 


Monday A 
Tuesday~ 
Wednesday~ 
Thursday~ 

or any other day 
in the week--- 


it makes no difference---every 
member of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago 
can place his plant at your 
disposal at once---many of 
them at night. All you need 
do is select a name from the 
following list and you'll get 
your work done as you want 
it done---on time and of A-1 
quality. And they’re all mem- 
bers of the FranklinTypothetae 


of Chicago! 


Am Ra DUCKING hain erin. 


Champlin & Co., Linotypers............ 
Sere tepeted etate de. at euch ileus 172 W. Washington St. 


Chicago Typesetting Co....727 So. Dearborn St. 
7 O.ONNe Brankimest: 
Englewood Typesetting Co......540 W. 63rd St. 
Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co..732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 326 W. Madison St. 


Mircécsleme ly pesettines Cosaeterer pen eticnereite 
4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 


Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Perfection Linotyping Co...720 So. Dearborn St. 


Empire Linotyping Co... . 
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Quality Typo Co.......... 542 So. Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co......... 149 W. Ohio St. 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.......... 
NPA S Le Wes enol eral oreheshe 508 So. Dearborn St. 
Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 
Superior Typesetting Co........ 732 Federal St. 
Trade-Shop, Typesetters...... WANG} Soy, (ClEvale She 


Walden Typesetting Co... .720 So. Dearborn St. 


Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


TELCO CUCU COCO CCC CCC 


They’re members of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago, a branch 
of the Franklin-Typothetae— 
Guarantee enough! 


the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 


BEN “PRANK UDN MON LEY, 


DETROIT 


W. C. Richards 


William V. Parshall, of Reardon & Par- 
shall Printing Company, and a member of 
the executive committee of the U. T. A., 
says: 

“Employing printers in Detroit do not 
anticipate any trouble with labor May 1, 
but an organization has been perfected to 
take care of any emergency that may de- 
velop. The printers are opposed to any 
lessening of production and are determined 
to fight any attempt to reduce the number 
of hours in the work week.” 

More outspoken employers say there is 
little question that May 1 will usher in 
violent labor disturbances. 

George Hebb, of Evans-Winter-Hebb; 
John Burkhardt, Burkhardt Bindery Com- 
pany; A. A. Webster, manager of the De- 
troit branch of the American Type Foun- 
dry, and Thomas P. Henry, of the Henry 
Linotype Foundry, were Detroit visitors to 
the New York printing show at the Twelfth 
Regiment Armory, April 25 to 30. 

G. L. Garand, of the Detroit Typesetting 
Company, who was one of the principal 
speakers at the conference of the third 
district of the International Composition 
Association in Kansas City the last week 
in April, will address the local Typothetae 
Association May 2 on “Composing Room 
Efficiency.” 

Cost of living figures sent the Typothe- 
tae-Franklin Association by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington, show a food 
price decrease in Detroit of 25 per cent 
since February, 1920. Only two other 
cities—Memphis and Minneapolis—have 
had greater decreases. 


Figures prepared by the statistical de- 
partment of the Detroit Typothetae-Frank- 
lin show that during the quarter just 
closed small platen presses averaged 1,139 
impressions an hour, large platens 877, 
Miller-fed platens 1,478, ponies 1,113, large 
cylinders 1,100. 


Case Press has been reorganized under 
the name of the Peninsular Press, 2827 
West Fort street, with these officers: Presi- 
dent, Howard B. Lee; vice-president, Ray- 
mond K. Dykema; secretary and treasurer, 
Edward R. Legg; manager, C. K. Smeed. 


Howard Flint, of the Flint Ink Company, 
analyzed inks and spoke of the suitability 
of certain kinds for certain grades of work 
in an address on “The Right Ink for the 
Job,” before the Typothetae at its last 
meeting. 


An effort is being made to book F. W. 
Randolph, Noble T. Praigg and J. W. 
Hastie, all of Chicago, as speakers for the 
June state convention of Michigan printers 
in Port Huron. 


The printing department of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association. 


Seventy shop employes were furnished 
by the Typothetae Association in March to 
various printing companies here. 


GRAND RAPIDS | 


The Furniture City Printing Co. has 
leased the south side of the second floor 
of the Braudy building. It will move into 
new location at an early date. 

The company is one of the oldest Gordon 
shops in Grand Rapids, and has been lo- 
cated on the second floor of the building 
at the corner of Cresent and Monroe ave- 
nues for a number of years. The Braudy 
building is becoming a mecca for printing 
offices, as there is now located in that 
building the Mills & Broderick Printing 
Co., Patterson Printing Co., Knickerbocker 
Press and soon the Furniture City Print- 
ing Co. 


Robert T. Logie, former Grand Rapids 
pressman and a son of the late Robert 
Logie, Sr., died suddenly in New York 
while on his way from Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, to this city. 

Mr. Logie was considered an expert on 
newspaper color work, having supervised 
the first color supplement of one of the 
large Chicago dailies. For the past two 
years he had been mechanical director and 
superintendent of La Nacion, one of the 
largest South American newspapers. He 
is survived by his widow, one brother, Jerry 
Logie of Saginaw, and one sister, Mrs. E. L. 
Reckard of Mason. 


John B. Hutchins of Carr-Hutchins-An- 
derson Company, is the new president of 
the Grand Rapids Advertising Club. Other 
officers named at the recent election, the 


results of which were announced last week, 
are: Vice-president, Raf F. Barnes of the 
Newspaper Engraving Company, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. E. Howell of the Me- 
Lachlan Business University. Members of 
the executive board are Charles L. Merri- 


man, Allen G. Miller and John N. Nind, Jr, 


The following members of the Grand 
Rapids Printing House Craftsmen have 
been elected to attend the annual convyen- 
tion in Chicago as delegates: C. B. Wad- 
dell, H. Zeil, Lee Langden, C. M. Walsh, 
and George Madigan. Their alternates are: 
Leo Dunn, Walter Oliver, R. L. Griffin, 


Leonard Verseput, Bob Young. 


The Mills & Broderick Printing Co. held 
its annual stockholders’ meeting and elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
Edward Mills, president; John Klanderman, 
vice-president; Glen Broderick, secretary 
and treasurer. The company states that the 
last year was a very good one. 

The Grand Rapids Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen is putting on a member- 
ship campaign and is accepting member- 
ship petitions from supply men, who will 
be eligible to become associate members, 
but cannot vote. 


The Patterson Printing Co. has added 
C. C. Verity to its sales force. Mr. Verity 
has had considerable experience in the ad- 
vertising line and is familiar with the ins 
and outs of the printing business. 

James Sinke of the Serfling Sinke Co. has 
been elected Commissioner of the first ward 
of Grand Rapids. Mr. Sinke has entire 
charge of the printing department of the 
Serfling Sinke Co. 


William Ginsburg, proprietor of the 
Globe Printing Company, recently went to 
Lima, Ohio, to look over some _ printing 
equipment that he expects to purchase. 


William Muir of the Seymour & Muir 
Printing Co., Grand Rapids, who has been 
in Florida for the past six weeks, has re- 
turned home and is back at the office. 


C. C. Cargill, president and general man- 
ager of the Cargill plant of Grand Rapids, 
who has been in Florida for several weeks, 
has returned home. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. of Detroit, Mich- | 


igan, has placed Edward St. Claire to rep- 
resent it in this territory to succeed Hale 
Ellsworth, who left recently. 


RADIUM 


BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 


It has the crisp 


crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 
and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 
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The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company's 


FOR 


“MILL PRICE LIST’ PAPERS 


CLEVELAND 


Journeymen printers and their employers 
in Cleveland are dead-locked over the pro- 
posed 44-hour week agreement. Negotia- 
tions looking to some agreement under the 
demands of the printers have been pending 
some time, representatives of the printers 


and Master Printers’ Association having 
held several conferences without definite 
results. 


The question of wages is not being con- 
sidered. This will come up subsequent to 
a determination of the 44-hour problem. 
The existing wage agreement between the 
employers and printers expired May 1. A 
strike is predicted over the 44-hour dead- 
lock unless some agreement is reached. 

Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53 
has about 1,050 active members. Of these 
500 are employed on newspapers, the re- 
mainder being job office workers. Ac- 
cording to J. J. Hoban, president of the 
union, 62 per cent of the job establishments 
are “union label” offices, while 85 per cent 
of the job printing concerns are union 
shops, the remainder being “open shops.” 

The newspaper scale is $49.50 for night 
Linotype operators and $45 for day opera- 
tors, this not including “bonus men.” The 
present so-called scale is a voluntary wage 
paid by the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Press, 
News and News-Leader and other dailies, 
the original scale signed four years ago for 
five years calling for wage of $30 and $33. 
Increased living costs and other expenses 
induced newspaper publishers to gradually 
advance the wage payments to the existing 
basis. 

The original scale agreement expires 
next May, 1922. Job Linotype operators 
are paid a similar wage—a flat scale. 

The demand for 44-hours a week includes 
pressmen, feeders and other mechanical 
workers around job offices. 

Work is none too plentiful now in Cleve- 
land printing establishments, although con- 
ditions have improved over those of several 
months ago. 


Construction work on the $1,000,000 Pen- 
ton building, to be occupied by the Pen- 
ton Press and all its affliated printing and 
publishing interests, has been stopped. 
This building, when completed, will be the 
most up-to-date printing structure’ in 
Cleveland. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


PAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MAKE-UP SERVICE 


THE HUSTED COMPANY 


Machine Composition 


436 CAXTON BLDG. 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Art E. Krantz, 26, former secretary of 
the Stearns Printing Company, 435 Caxton 
building, Cleveland, has been elected “resi- 
dent of the company, which was recently 
reorganized. E. J. Stearns, former presi- 
dent, died. H. E. Caldwell is the new 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Krantz left high 
school before graduation to learn wood 
pattern making, and later became a ship- 
ping clerk with the Evangelical Publishing 
Company, becoming a salesman after 18 
months’ service, remaining with this house 
until he went to the Stearns concern. He 
saw military service during the war. 


Federal Judge Sater, in Columbus, ap- 
pointed George W. Wisner receiver for the 
Hartje Paper Manufacturing Company, of 
West Virginia, with offices in Steubenville, 
Ohio. The appointment was made on peti- 
tion of William J. Alexander, of Steuben- 
ville, who alleged more than $5,000 was 
due him on account. The petition alleged 
the company is indebted on notes and ac- 
counts for over $1,000,000. 


Joseph Garreton, managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, has been elected 
president of the Cuvier Press Club of the 
Queen City for the third time, and Harry 
W. Brown, editor and publisher of the 
Commercial Tribune, is second vice presi- 
dent. 


The Pomeroy Tribune-Telegraph has in- 
stalled a Cox duplex perfecting printing 
press with an hourly capacity of 3,000 cop- 
ies for a 7-column 8-page paper. ‘Type- 
setting is done with a battery of three 
Linotypes. 


The Appreciation Publishing Company, 
with $20,000 capital, has been incorporated 
under Ohio laws to do business in Akron, 
Ohio. The incorporators include P. Sum- 
ner and C. Nutter. 

The Cincinnati Printing Ink Company, 
of Cincinnati, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital—N. Propel and C. W. 
Mackenbach being among the incorpora- 
tors. 


The Cireular Addressing and Mailing 
Company, of Cincinnati, has been incorpo- 
tated with $5,000 capital, H. H. Etterer 
and E. J. Etterer being among the incor- 
porators. 


E. R. Smith has been foreed by ill health 
to retire from the ownership of the Newton 


Falls, Ohio, Herald, W. G. Bate being the 


new owner. 


YHAWME RM, 
BOND 


“The Utility Buciness Paper” 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, 


The Cleveland Federationist Company, 
April 15, assumed charge of the Cleveland 
Federationist, a weekly labor paper, edited 
for several years by the late Max Gold- 
smith, one of the city’s best known labor 
leaders. The new company was recently 
capitalized at $10,000, 1. Goldsmith, brother 
of Max, becoming editor and vice presi- 
dent, while Thomas P. Farrell, city com- 
missioner of public utilities, is president, 
and D. M. Bader, secretary-treasurer. Far- 
rell was formerly a union worker and rose 
from the ranks to a position in the mayor's 
cabinet. 


A club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
organized in Columbus on April 9 at which 
time Frank Gross of the Southard Novelty 
Company was elected president; F. A. Mar- 
bach of the Lawrence Press Company was 
elected vice-president; Mr. Galloway of the 
American Publishing Company was elected 
secretary, and Mr. Weinrich of the Frank- 
lin Printing Company elected treasurer. 

Owners of Findlay, Ohio, printing shops 
—three in number—April 11, announced 
they would not accept the 44-hour a week 
program scheduled to go into effect May 1. 
Two of the offices will become open shops, 
while it is stated the third will suspend 
operations unless some modification of 
present demands are made. 

The Columbian County, Ohio, Employing 
Printers’ Association, at East Liverpool, 
has announced its opposition to the 44- 
hour agreement, favoring a continuation of 
the 48-hour schedule. Job printing plants 
in East Liverpool, Wellsville, East Pales- 
tine, Salem, Lisbon and Leetonia are iden- 
tified with the association. 


As part of their campaign to defeat the 
introduction of the 44-hour week in Cincin- 
nati, employers of that city have formed the 
Employing Printers’ Electrotype Company, 
incorporated last month for $50,000 by C. 
M. Leslie, C. M. Smith, D. M. Bernard, A. 
A. Rendigs, Jr., and D. P. Schorr. 


The Cincinnati Typesetting Company 
moved last month from 120-122 East Eighth 
street to 436 Pioneer street, Cincinnati. 
The telephone number remains the same— 


Canal 2767. 

The Feicke Printing Company, Cincin- 
nati, is moving to the new Kruse & Bahl- 
mann building on Pioneer street, that city. 

The school of printing to be conducted 
by the Columbus Typothetae will start May 
2. Henry Lynn is the instructor. 


& 


SEND for a 
set of port- 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
525 CAXTON BuiLDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MILWAUKEE 
_ and WISCONSIN 


The Federal Printing Company, Milwau- 
kee, organized six years ago by F. H. Ober- 
wetter and Fred Vogt and at present lo- 
cated at 297 Third street, will shortly re- 
move to its new location at 1604-1610 Cly- 
bourn street. Extensive alterations are now 
under way to fit the building for occupancy 
and the company plans to move early this 
month. Increased business has made neces- 
sary the acquisition of more machinery and 
equipment. 

Starting in a small way with a few 
presses, the company now has one of the 
most modern print shops in the city. The 
concern has rapidly come to the front be- 
cause it has consistently put forth work 
that in every sense of the word bespeaks 
quality. It has been through the realiza- 
tion of the meaning of good printing and 
the attention to the all-important details 
that has put the company among the lead- 
ers. Mr, Oberwetter, president of the con- 
cern, keeps constantly in touch with all 
the work that is being done by his company 
and in this way relieves the customer of a 
great deal of the worry that usually accom- 
panies the getting out of a piece of printed 
matter. Previous to his connection with 
the Federal Printing Company, Mr. Ober- 
wetter was manager of one of the largest 
printing houses of Milwaukee. Both he 
and Mr. Vogt are well known in the Mil- 
waukee business world. 

Mr. Vogt says: “We wanted room to 
breathe, to grow. Oh, how we wanted it! 
We have been experiencing the sensation 
of busy No. 8 feet in No. 6 shoes. In our 
new building at Sixteenth and Clybourn 
streets we will have ample space for our 
ofices and manufacturing department—all 
on one floor. This gives us the physical 


means to meet all present requirements, 
with opportunity for future expansion. We 
figure on greatly increased efficiency in all 


ELECTROTYPING 
WAX RULING 

STEEL CUTTING DIES 
CURVED PLATES 


CHARLES S. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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Printing Machinery 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. 


departments the benefit of which we want 
our patrons to share with us. 


The Federal Printing Company numbers 
among its customers many of the largest 
and best business firms, and has on file in 
its office unsolicited testimonials commend- 
ing the good work and promptness in ex- 
ecuting its work. Believing that a printing 
business, like any other business, should be 
put on a business basis, a complete cost 
system is in operation, which eliminates 
guesswork and puts the work on a “know- 
where-you're-at” basis. 


The April meeting of the Milwaukee Ty- 
pothetae was held at the Hotel Pfister Tues- 
day evening, April 5. Vice-president Charles 
Gillet presided. 

The principal speaker was Joseph A. 
Borden, former secretary of the U. T. A., 
and now director of general service of the 
American Writing Paper Company. Mr. 
Borden spoke on “Service Through Organ- 
ization,” developing in his address the need 
for co-operation among paper manufac- 
turers, engravers, equipment manufactur- 
ers, printers and buyers of printing. 


A report was also made at the meeting 
by Oscar Loewenbach, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, that the annual pic- 
nic of the organization is to be held at 
Waukesha Beach, Saturday, June 18. 


Protesting against the action of the 
State Printing Board in awarding the con- 
tract for state printing to the Homestead 
Publishing Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
the association passed the following reso- 
lution: 


Whereas, It has come to the notice of 
this organization that the State Printing 
Board of the State of Wisconsin contem- 
plates awarding a contract for certain state 
printing to a printing firm located in Des 
Moines, lowa, and 


Whereas, The Milwaukee Typothetae is 
an association composed of 92 employing 
printers of the city of Milwaukee, giving 
employment to 2,500 people, with capital 
invested to the amount of $5,000,000, and 
paying wages to its employes in 1920 of not 
less than $2,000,000; therefore, be it 


NUZUM ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


FORMERLY LAUDON-NUZUM 


133-135 MICHIGAN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHONE BROADWAY 1279 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


Resotvep, That as an association with 
large financial interests at stake, and as 
heavy individual taxpayers, we desire to 
protest against such action of the State 
Printing Board as would remove any yol- 
ume of printing from plants of this state 
to those of any other state; and be jt 
further 4 

Reso.vep, That a copy of this resolution 


be forwarded to each member of the State | 


Printing Board, and to each member of 
the State Senate and Assembly from Mil- 
waukee County. 


Contracts for Wisconsin state printing, | 


amounting to $250,000 for the next two 
years, were awarded last month by the 
state printing board to the Homestead Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the Wiscon- 
sin Farmer, located at Des Moines, lowa. 
A saving of $26,810 is said to have been 
made by awarding the contract 
Homestead concern. The maximum price 
allowed by the 1919 legislature was the 
basis upon which the contract was let. A 
protest against awarding the contracts out- 
side of the state was made through resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Typothetae, April 5. 


Milwaukee has recently organized an Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association to cope with 
the labor situation. 
a large percentage of Milwaukee employ- 
ing printers as members, and is said to 
have a working fund of $60,000, with strike 
insurance amounting to $1,500,000. F. G. 
Cramer, of Cramer-Crasselt Company, is 
president, and Charles F. Dietas, of Bur- 
dick-Allen-Dietas, is secretary. Carl Moe- 
bius, of the Moebius Printing Company, is 
treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Typothetae will hold its 
annual convention at Milwaukee June 17 
and 18. The dates set are about four 
weeks earlier than originally planned, as 
June 18 was the only open date the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae could get for the an- 
nual picnic at Waukesha Beach. A meet- 
ing of the program committee will be held 
this month to plan the convention pro- 
gram. 
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The Packard Art Service is the name of A new advertising agency, known as Mil- The Milwaukee Typothetae has added 


a new enterprise launched in Neenah, Wis., 
last month by Ray L. Packard, former head 
of the art department of the Menasha Print- 
ing & Carton Company. The firm will deal 
in commercial art. 

H. W. Tracy resigned as executive secre- 
tary of the Fox River Valley Typothetae, 
May 1. He has been succeeded by A. W. 
Hofmann. Mr. Tracy has not announced 
his future plans. 


ler & Craig, has been started in Madison, 
Wis., by W. L. Miller and W. S. Craig. 
Both were formerly connected with the 
Tulsa, Okla., Tribune. 

Paul Schultz has Boater a printing shop 
in Chippewa Falls, Wis. It is located in 
West Spring street. Mr. Schultz was for- 
merly job foreman for the Chippewa Falls 
Herald. 


The Herald Printing Company has pur- 


another room to its offices at 373 Broadway. 
The cost department has been installed in 
this space, giving this department addi- 
tional facilities to carry on its greatly in- 
creased work. 


Business conditions in Milwaukee are re- 
ported to be unusually good. While some 
lines of industry have been hard hit by the 
slump of the last few months this has not 
affected the printing industry to any great 
degree. 


The Tribune Printing Works of Wiscon- chased the printing plant and subscription 
sin Rapids, Wisconsin, “has recently opened list of the Oconto Falls, Wis., Herald. 
a new sales office at 108 Second avenue, W.H. Comstock was the former owner. 
South, that city. 


Herman Schommer, Arnold Jacobs and 
Bert Martin, have organized the Badger 
Printing Company, at Appleton, Wis. The 
company is erecting a building on Adkins 
street, costing $11,000. 


CHAS. H. COLLINS 


Selling 
Juengst Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 
Juengst Automatic Side Stitcher 


(60 to 90 books per minute) 


Rowe Straight Line Trimmer 
(25,000 !'4” books trimmed per hour) 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 

Berry Pneumatic Bindery Tools 
Berry Semi-Automatic Feed for Board 
Climax Roller Washing Machine 


(Wash up cost 2c per press) 


Phone Wabash 5190 Chicago, Illinois 


The Pilot Printing & Publishing Com- 
any, of Wausau, Wi ly k 
pany, o ausau, Wis., recently took over 
the Lohmar Printing Company of that city. 


Association, 


Mil- 


The International Editorial 
Inc., will meet at the Hotel Pfister, 
waukee, on May 20, 21 and 22. 


Representing 
American Assembling Machine Co., In 
Berry Machine Company 
George Sague 


501 Plymouth Court 
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Use S.& V. Time and Money-Saving Compounds 
Compound No. 15 is our latest success. It helps distribution, 
prevents mottling and is neutral in its drying properties. 


Compound No. 373 is our famous “Liquid Tint” 
years has helped printers make tint bases. 


Compound No. 5230 is known as “Overprint Compound.” It is 
used only in printing over a color that shows signs of crystallizing. 


Compound No. 19206 is called “Gloss Paste” 
brilliancy to any ink. 
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| To introduce these compounds we will send a pound of each—four pounds in all for $2.00, 


f.o.b. our ofice. Remember these compounds will keep if kept properly covered. 
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Sinclair & Walentine Cn. 


NEW YORK: 605-611 West 129th Street 


BOSTON errs ctts 516 Atlantic Ave. CHICAGO Tieaiecitels 718 So. Clark St. TORONTO.....233 Richmond St., W. 
PHILADELPHIA..... 1106 Vine St. ST. LOUIS. .101-103 So. Seventh St. MO INUNEEVA Liner 46 Alexander Ave. 
BALTIMORE...312 N. Holliday St. CLEVELAND...321 Frankfort Ave. IWVELIN INI 10 Go recrane 173 McDermott Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS....315 Gravier St. ALBANY, BUFFALO and other cities 
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Ben Franklin Advertisers are helping you create business. 
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New Copy Chart 


One line of 12 point Typewriter copy 40 
The specimen lines shown on the 


proportion that the given measure bears to the measure indi- 
cated for setting line for line, will show whether the job will 


make more or less lines than the number arrived at by the 


Should you be required to set the job in a given measure, the 
above calculation. 


or 15 picas wide when set in 10 point Modern or Old Style. 


Sometimes you want to know whether to compose a job ina 


“skinny” or a “‘fat’’ face. 
chart give you a wide range from which to make a selection. 


picas wide will make a line 26 to 27 picas wide, or two lines 14 


. 
b 


ted 

Shows 

i f 

hand-set Monotype display, 14 to 36 point 


nm 
-one Series O 


11 x 16 inches; attractively pr 


ize is 


. 


110 Lino faces, 160 Mono faces (machine-set) 


cover three colors, inside two colors. 
from 5 to 18 point and twenty 


S) 


Taking 6 lines of 12 point 


An 8!/, x 11 sheet will carry 30 double 


spaced or 55 to 60 single spaced typewritten lines, so by 


a basis, you can tell at a glance how many picas the same will 
approximating the number of typewritten lines in your job, 


Taking the ordinary typewritten line, 6!/, to 7 inches long, as 
make in the size and style of type designated in the marginal 
columns of the chart, the graduations being shown by the 
you can tell how many lines the copy will make in type, set 
in a measure to run line for line. 

to the inch will give the number of inches of type in 12 point. 
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Postage 10c 


Price 


Cuts Down Layout Time 


12 Pages 


TYPESETTING COMPANY CHICAGO 


One Dollar 
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For the Service Printer 
Continued from page 38 


We shall print the firm heading and foot note in dark 
brown and the text in our medium olive green. 

On pages 3, 4 and 5 appear the desks with chairs to fit 
them in style and price. Our dark brown ink works 
nicely on the halftones and the type in olive green com- 
pletes the harmonious combination. 

Direct advertising piece number two might be varied— 
make it a mailing folder 11x14 inches, printed in black 
and emerald green on a heavyweight folding enamel. 
Filing cabinets would be a fitting subject. We'll show 
two grades of standard wooden filing stacks, one al] metal 
stack of files, an inexpensive transfer file and one of those 
new combinations consisting of a letter file, two large 
drawers, and two small card files. Many executives are 
using them and the market for this combination is a big 
one. Let us make a few brief statements on filing and 
quote prices on the merchandise shown. 

Number three piece may deal with any one of a num- 
ber of subjects. CostumMERs—becoming more common 
in offices, not for use by those in the office force, but for 
callers who are wont to lay overcoats, wet raincoats and 
headgear on the nearest desk or chair. TaBLES—how 
convenient is a large table for emergency use when the 
business man is called upon to look over a large blue 
print, a chart, an array of papers or a press proof from 
the printer. STENOGRAPHER’S DESK—a new model that 
saves work for the stenographer and increases her eff- 
ciency. These are but three of the many subjects that 
suggest themselves as we look over our stock of office 
furniture. 

Three pieces of direct advertising will start business 
if there is any to be obtained. Even in those places where 
the advertising arouses no possibilities of immediate pur- 


_chases,. it will at least serve to create a favorable impres- 


sion and help greatly to bring the sender to mind when 
the recipient does become ready to buy. 

This rather unimportant instance is only one of the 
numerous opportunities that lie within our reach. That 
is the bright side of this direct advertising business—the 
field is vast and uncultivated. 

While discussing these bits of direct advertising it is 
well to keep in mind certain advertising principles: 

F'irst—Tell the recipient how new office furniture will 
help his office—how it will increase efficiency and im- 
press customers. A man does not buy a desk because it 
is made of quarter-sawed oak, 9 inches thick, ete. Pri- 
marily he is interested in the desk as an aid to his busi- 


_ ness. Talk about the various qualities, woods, etc., after 


he becomes interested enough in desks to come into the 
store. 

SEcoND—The aim of this sort of advertising is to get 
the prospect into the store. Keep that in mind. Get 
him into the store. Don’t overload him with sales talk. 
Strive to interest him sufficiently to have him call. 

Tu1rD—Be sincere and be honest. Clever copy, snappy 
sayings and the flashy pyrotechnics of many copywriters 
is so much rot. Sincere, honest statements, even when 
lacking in polish, will do more than trick language. 


Photo-Engravers Prepare for Buffalo 
Convention 


ee twenty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Photo-Engravers’ Association, which is to be held at 
the Lafayette hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., June 23, 24, 25, prom- 
ises to be one of the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization. Labor and costs will be among the important 
subjects discussed. 
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Perfection Co. Changes 
Name and Expands 


The Perfection Linotyping Company of 
_ Chicago announces a change in name and 
location. The new name is Craftsmen Type- 
setters, Inc., and the new location is at 701- 
703 South La Salle street. The officers of 
the company remain the same, Frank H. 
Akers, president; Homer E. Dunn, vice- 
president; William A. Angus, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. 
These well known men and associates in 
January, 1920, bought the capital stock of 


Frank H. AKERS 
President Craftsmen Typesetters, Inc. 


the Perfection Linotyping Company and at 

_ once took active charge Their wide expe- 

) rience and acquaintance in the trade en- 

abled them to rapidly develop the business 

to a point where increased equipment and 
floor space was needed. 

With the change in name to Craftsmen 

_ Typesetters, Inc., there has been an increase 

in the capital stock to $80,000, the addi- 


tional common stock being absorbed by the 
present stockholders. A small amount of 
preferred stock has been sold for the pur- 
pose of providing additional working capital. 

The Craftsmen Typesetters, Inc., has taken 
over the composing room of Linden Bros., 


Homer E. Dunn 
Vice-President Craftsmen Typesetters, Inc. 


Chicago publishers and printers, and has 
acquired the ten-year leasehold owned by 
that firm on the seven-story and basement 
building situated at 701-703 South La Salle 
street. The entire fourth floor, comprising 
5,000 square feet, will be occupied by the 
Craftsmen Typesetters composing room. 
The offices will be on the ground floor. 
This consolidation will give the firm the 
largest battery of linotypes of any strictly 
trade plant in the United States. Besides 
the battery of fifteen linotypes the equip- 
ment includes a Ludlow Typograph outfit 
for display composition, an Elrod Lead, 
Slug and Rule Caster, a Thompson Type- 
caster, three Miller Saws, a Miller Router, 
and a most complete makeup department. 


During the past year this firm has han- 
dled several of the largest composition jobs 
in Chicago. A recent test of its capacity 
was the setting of a list of 200,000 names, 
making about 4,000,000 ems. This big job 
was set and made up in pages in a week 
without interfering with the regular run of 
work. 

The executives of the Craftsmen Type- 
setters, Inc., are all organization men, tak- 
ing an active interest in everything pertain- 


Wm. A. ANcus 


Secretary-Treasurer and Manager Craftsmen 


ing to the welfare of the craft. Mr. Angus 
is vice-president of the Chicago Trade Com- 
position Association and member of the 
executive council of the Franklin Division 
of the Franklin Typothetae, also chairman 
of the promotion committee of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association. Mr. 
Dunn is a member of the industrial rela- 
tions committee of the International Trade 
Composition association, and Mr. Akers has 
served in various capacities in the local 
organization, 


Ludlow matrices are 
set into the Lud- 
low stick 


12 to 60 Point 


Complete Families 


| Send for specimens 


| Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office & Factory: 2032 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO 


, 
i 
} 
Eastern Office, 606 World Building, NEW YORK 


No Unnecessary Operations 
From Copy to Form 


The stick is locked 
into casting position 
on Ludlow and the 
slug is automat- 
ically cast 


for the form is 


any pressure 


Ben Franklin Advertisers are helping you create business. 


Simply set the matrices— 
Then cast the line. 


The type slug ready 


No type storage— 
No type shortage. 


No Machine Changes 
No Mold Changes 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS _ 


New Machine Makes 
Appearance 


A new typesetting line-casting machine 
to be placed on the market by A. F. Oster- 
lind and F. C. Damm, of St. Paul, Minn., 
is “The American Typocrat,” which will 
cast borders, ornaments and metal furniture 
up to 72 point. An illustration of the ma- 
chine will be found on this page. 

The invention is the result of an idea 
which came to the minds of both Mr. 
Osterlind and Mr. Damm a number of 
years ago. Not until fifteen months ago, 
however, did the idea begin to take con- 
crete form, and then only because the two 
men met for the first time to exchange 
ideas. 

Mr. Osterlind is president of the Oster- 
lind Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company of St. Paul, and general super- 
intendent of the McGill-Warner Company, 
one of the largest printing and publishing 
concerns in the west. He is also part own- 
er of the Warner Ticket Company and the 
Minnesota Typographic Company. Mr. 
Damm has long been connected with type- 
setting line-casting machines, and is one of 
the pioneers in the industry. 


Adapted to N ewspapers 


At a recent conference between F. W. 
Fillmore, U. T. A. supervisor of accounting, 
and Henry P. Porter, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee, a system of cost finding 
for the use of newspapers was formulated, 
being an adaptation of the Standard Cost 
Finding System. This cost finding plan 
will meet the particular requirements of 
the commercial and newspaper office. There 
has been prepared two cost finding forms 
which will be included in the Standard Cost 
Finding Set, Form 2-N, Newspaper Indi- 
vidual Order Summary, and Form 9-H N, 
Summary of Department Costs for Month. 

The Form 2-N, Newspaper Individual 
Order Summary, is practically the same in 
operation as the Standard Individual Or- 
der Summary, Form 2. There will be 
shown the direct items for advertising and 
news under their respective costs. The pro- 
rated items are carried under advertising 
and news costs on the basis of running 
inches of each. The total cost not only of 
the issue, and of news and of advertising 
but as well the cost of advertising per run- 
ning inch is obtained. 


Illustrated 
Plate-Mounting 
Booklet Free 


Write for 
it today 


Chicago Office for Jay 
Printing Ink Co. 


The Jay Printing Ink Company of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has established a Chicago office 
in the Enterprise building, 125 North Wells 
street. John Kyle, former president of the 
New York Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men and an officer of the International club, 
is in charge. 


Furlong Leaves Miller Co. 


Eddie Furlong, well known in the Chi- 
cago trade as salesman for the Miller Saw 
Trimmer Company, has resigned that posi- 
tion to become associated with G. T. Hult- 
man in the latter’s “Miller-Service” agency. 
Mr. Furlong was one of the original found- 
ers of the company several years ago when 
it was known as Furlong & Hultman. He 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 
has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed 
printers, big and little, and is the equipment you will eventu- 
ally adopt, whether you do specialty work, book and maga- 
zine work, labels or folding-box work. 


later went with the Miller Saw Trimmer — 
Company but now returns to his “first love.” — 


Help Increase Direct Mail | 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Com. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently started 
a campaign which will have as its object — 
an increase in direct-mail advertising on | 
the part of American industry. The Cleye- — 
land company believes that it can best | 
serve the printer in this way and serying 
the printer will be able to increase its own — 
sales of Cleveland Folders because of the _ 
greater demand for printing. This broad- — 
visioned plan is one which is coming more — 
and more into use to the mutual advantage — 
of printer and supply man. 

The Cleveland Folding Machine Com- 
pany will carry its campaign to the printing 
buyer by means of full-page advertisements 
in Printers’ Ink and direct-by-mail appeals. 


\ 


Write Us or Any Dealer for Our Booklet on Plate-Mounting 


CHICAGO, 124 S.Wells Street 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


(c= See our Exhibit, Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, July 23-30 mS | 


Grand Haven 
Michigan 
NEW YORK, Printing Crafts Building 
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Linotype Publicity Change 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Francis T. Den- 
man to the position of assistant manager of 
its publicity department. 


FRANCIS T. 


DENMAN 


Mr. Denman succeeds Norman S. Githens, 
for five years a member of the Linotype 
publicity staff, and now advertising man- 
ager of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York City. 

Although quite a young man, Mr. Den- 
man has had several years’ practical expe- 
rience in the printing business. He is a 
graduate of the department of graphic arts 

of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and formerly was a mem- 
ber of the publicity staff of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company 
of East Pittsburgh. 


Address Without 
Moving 


* Sinclair & Valentine Company, New 
/York, has the unique distinction of hav- 
ving changed the address of its factory 
without having moved its location. Or 
rather the city fathers changed the address 
through renaming West 129th street St. 
Clair place. All mail for the Sinclair & 
Valentine Company should be addressed to 


11-21 St. Clair place. 


| Change 


) 


Distribute Attractive 
Samples 
W. M. Pringle & Co., New York pa- 


ver dealers, located at Howard and Cros- 
oy streets, New York city, are distributing 
samples of Old Abbey bond, attractively 
Jithographed in colors. Those in the trade 
who have not as yet seen these should get 
m touch with the Pringle company at 
once, 


_ Dexter Co. Moves Offices 


The New York Sales Offices and Service 
Department of the Dexter Folder Company 
have been moved to 28 West Twenty-third 
street, New York City. The offices were 
formerly located at 200 Fifth avenue and 
the Service Department at 251 West Nine- 
jteenth street. 


American Products in 
London 


American manufacturers will be much in 
evidence at the Sixth International Print- 
ing, Stationery and Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion to be held in London, April 30 to May 
14. Byer and Spottiswood, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and the Canadian-American Machine 
Company, will exhibit Wesel final plate 
mounting bases, and H. W. Caslon & Co., 
Ltd., will show a Wesel electric proof press, 
as well as one of the automatic self-inking 
and self-feeding type. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company will 
have an exhibit sponsored by the British 
branch of the concern. Norman Dodge, 
vice president and general manager of the 
company, accompanied by Fred C. Gruman, 
assistant manager of the New York agency, 
sailed from New York city on April 16 to 
attend the exhibition. Following the Lon- 
don exposition both men will spend several 
months investigating trade conditions in 
England, France and Germany. 


The City Job Press, 164 North Wells street, 
Chicago, was sold at auction April 23. The 
equipment included six Gordon presses and 
all equipment necessary to a modern Gor- 
don plant. 
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Wash Your Rollers by 
Machine 


Chas. H. Collins, 501 Plymouth court, Chi- 
cago, who sells the Climax Roller Washing 
Machine, makes some claims for that ma- 
chine which it would be well for the 
printer to investigate. Mr. Collins says the 
average cost of washing a roller the Climax 
way is two cents or seventy-five per cent 
less than by the old method. In addition 
to saving the cost of benzine and rags the 
machine adds to the life of the roller. Mr. 
Collins’ telephone number is Wabash 5190. 
Give him a ring and he will be glad to 
demonstrate. 


Gets Out Attractive Folders 


Dwight Bros. Paper Company, 626 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, recently sent out an 
attractive folder containing samples of 
Uncle Sam Bond. The makeup and typog- 
raphy and presswork of the folder are com- 
mendable, while the manner of showing 
Uncle Sam Bond in colors is distinctly 
original. If you haven’t gotten one of these 
folders, get in touch with the Dwight peo- 
ple. It’s well worth your while. 


Eureka Steel Rule Bender 


Steel Cutting, Creasing, 
CUTTING RULE 


2 Pt. Center Face 
7, OO ASAE és 
34ea Genter. 


me 3 °° Side gs 


a> 4 66 Center ‘* 
mm 4S Side £6 
De 6 “6 Center ‘< 


I , 6 ‘‘ Side se 


Tempers: Soft, very soft, hard 


Hercules Steel Rule Cutter 


Wave and Perforating Rules 


CREASING RULE 


2 Pt. Round Face 


7 66 ce ce 


WAVE RULE (Soft Only) 


II IOI Pag cn ENE IW es So ar ies ae 
2 Pt. Fine 2 Pt. Medium Z Pt. Coarse 2 Pt. Long Wave 
All above 25 cents per foot 
PERFORATING RULES 
E: ‘5 Tooth 12 Daath wie ‘a ¥ 
8 Tooth PRICES 18'Tooth, © | 
Soft Hard Bright and Hard 
2 Pt. at 20 25 30 
3 Pt. at 25 30 35 


STEEL CROSS CUT PERFORATING RULE 


AVAY, vv 2 Point at 65c per foot. Furnished in 4 fi. fonts cut L. 8. at 82. 85 per font 


Cutting Rule 15-16 in. 


STANDARD HEIGHT 


Creasing Rule Type High 


Telephone Lincoln 1774 


A fap 


Helmold & Brother 


1462 Custer Street 
CHICAGO 
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“The Ideal 
Paper” 


Just enough rag and 
extra strong sulphite 
to make the best 
paper on the Globe 
for the money. 


' Sold in Cases 
Only 


In all sizes and weights 


In white only 


watermarked 


Price 19¢ 


W.M. Pringle & Co. 


Incorporated 


Howard and Crosby Sts. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Bond Papers Exclusively 


In Which the Big Idea Dawns 
Continued from page 30 


“Mine?” exclaimed Shorty. ‘“Somebody’s been telling 


you lies. What do I want my ad on there for?” 


“For business; they’re going to be the popular thing — 


around here. Better get in on the ground floor. Here’s 
the way it will work: My ad goes in the center, and six 
others are blocked around it. I run them off in editions 
of five hundred. Each edition has a different set of 


names. I leave a number of them at the different places _ 
where I call for business. On Saturday nights, I drop a_ 
few into each of the cars parked along the streets. Oh! 


there’s a dozen ways of using them. 
acquainted with this little idea. What do you think of it, 
Shorty? Does it soak in yet?” 

“It looks as though there’s something in it, Buzz.” 

“Something in it? 
Everything’s in it! 
our first lesson at the levers. 
that car in my business.” 


I can see where I'll need 


_OSTERLIND PRINTING PRESSES 
KLUGE AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


SUCCESSFUL - SERVICEABLE 
SATISFACTORY 


Write for Circular 12, which gives detailed information 


—— OSTERLIND 
PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. 


510 to 516 Endicott Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. 
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TYPESETTING COMPANY 


co INC. 


Intelligent 
Typesetting 


for Printers 


You'll Appreciate 
S-K-H Service 


Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


Patronize the advertiser. 


Lc } 


I’m just getting | 


Man, you’ve merely whispered. — 
Come on, now; we're going to take | 
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HIGH GRADE PAPERS 


THE BERKSHIRE CO. 


445 PLYMOUTH COURT 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE WABASH 882 


nD ring advertisements please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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N the days of our fore- 
fathers the “Bond of 


friendship” was of prime 
importance. It meant 
mutual protection and 
when it was formed be- 
tween the Indians and 
the early settlers, it meant 
peace, good will and 
a basis for trading to 
mutual advantage. 


FRONTIER 
BOND 


enables you to establish 
that same good will---that 
same “Bond of friend- 
ship’ between your cus- 
tomer and yourself. 
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A Trial Will Convince You 


LA SALLE PAPER 
COMPANY 


171-173 No. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone RANDOLPH 3640 
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Some Random Remarks About Art 


ees gen 
Continued from page 36 


The more I see of some “artistic” (and of some de — 
luxe) printing, the better I like a book or a page printed — 
in a clear, undistorted, readable type, sans border, sans _ 


color, sans every embellishment. 
* * * 

Beauty consists largely of regularity and harmony, 
One may well ask why the rebellious and lawless must 
need inflict upon us their temperament, by their prod- 
ucts which violate the canons of true art. Give me 
tranquil order and peace, instead of a riot of dispropor- 
tion and contortion. * # # 


Beauty is akin to sweetness. 


that they object to sweetness—that it cloys them. Maybe 


so, maybe so; but I prefer sugar to green peppers every — 


time. Most everybody does—'tis an evidence of sanity. 
* * * 


I am not sufficiently saturated with the sight of beau- 


tiful things to have any time or attention left to spend — 
upon ugly ones. I’d rather see a canary than a rhinoceros. | 


*% * * 


The forms in which printed matter appears may be | 


divided into two classes—the permanent and the ephem- 
eral. Of course, some printing of the permanent form 


may not last more than a day [some folks have but slight — 
reverence for any reading matter], and some of the | 


ephemeral may last indefinitely, yet the distinction is 
there. The truly artistic is scarcely ever ephemeral. 


The ephemeral things, which are soon laid aside, dis- | 


carded, lost or destroyed, include many which are fancei- 
ful and out-of-the-ordinary. 


value. 
ion. Those having a curio value have more or less chance 
of continued existence. 

Things kept in museums and picture galleries are not 
necessarily always artistic or beautiful. 
by my own and other collections of typographic “mon- 
strosities.” These are not saved, by the way, because 
they were deliberately made to be thus classed. 


tent craftsmen, or had false notions about art. They are 
kept as samples of what should not be done. 


There are artistic productions which please some of — 


the sane people all of the time, some that please all the 


Some producers of “artis- — 
tic” things that I abominate excuse their art by saying | 


If such are kept for any | 
length of time it is only because of a possible souvenir — 
When that value dies they go their way to obliy- | 


This is proved — 


Their © 


producers were either ignorant, inexperienced, incompe- - 


sane people some of the time, and some that please some 


of the sane people some of the time; but true art gives | 


us the things which please all of the sane people all of 


the time. % % * 


Let us endeavor to produce printed. matter which we . 
feel sure will be as beautiful and pleasing to those who — 
come ten, twenty-five, a hundred, a thousand years after, | 
as it is to us; achieving which we will have produced — 
truly artistic typography. And we will find that it will — 


lack the attributes which stamp it as being novel, differ- 


ent, vague, incomplete, indefinite, incorrect, intricate, — 


dificult, quaint, capricious, expressionistic, lawless, ugly, © 


crude, amateurish and ephemeral. 


When the type is on its last legs it makes mighty un- 
certain tracks across the blank page. 


A fine job of work is a business echo. 
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Minneapolis News Notes 
Continued from page 50 


“Weare unable to bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that you have authorized, if you are 
members of the Typothetae, the repudia- 
tion of a contract as to arbitration in the 
summary manner expressed in the letter 
signed by Mr. H. S. Hodges, and more par- 
ticularly so when consideration is given to 
the fact that the Minneapolis Typographi- 
eal Union had made no demand of any na- 
ture, either as to hours or wages, prior to 
the receipt of the communication men- 
tioned. 

“We desire to call your attention to the 
fact that the statement obtaining wide cir- 
eulation among employing printers to the 
effect that the Typographical Union has 
resolved to demand or will demand forty 
eight hour’s pay for forty-four hour’s work 
is unqualifiedly false, no such intention 
having been signified, verbally or in 
writing. 

“The attitude of the Union is that the 

forty-four hour week has been agreed to 
nationally and is a matter entirely out of 
our hands. However, we are and have 
‘been willing to conciliate or arbitrate the 
question of wages based upon that number 
of hours per week. This has been our posi- 
tion and has been announced as such for 
| the past six months. 
' “We express the hope that the amicable 
|relations hitherto existing between our em- 
| ployers and ourselves may continue, despite 
/the unfortunate and mistaken course appar- 
ently pursued in the Typothetae communi- 
eation.” 


On April 14, Minneapolis Typothetae 


replied to the above circular as follows: 
“We have before us a letter from you, 
dated April Sth, enclosing a circular cover- 
| ing certain correspondence between you 
jand ourselves. This letter of April Sth is 
jnot addressed to us, but has apparently 
/been sent to each individual member of the 
Typothetae. Although that letter is not 
jaddressed to this organization, its sub- 
“stance concerns only this body and not the 
\individual members, and we shall, there- 
fore, take the liberty of replying to it. 
_ “We wrote you on April 6th that a reply 
_to your letter of March 31st would be made 
jas soon as we could have the matter con- 
\sidered by a meeting of the proper execu- 
itives. On April 7th we more fully replied 
}to your letter of March 31st. Neither of 
_these letters has been set out in your cir- 
/eular. 
| “We think our position can be clearly 
determined from our last letter to you of 
/April 7th. It is difficult also for us to con- 
jceive how anyone ean fairly differ with us 
;as to the effect of the contract of June 1, 
(1919, which expires, of course, June 1 of 
(this year. In that letter we called atten- 
ition to the fact that it is your apparent 
interpretation that the contract of 1919 is 
|perpetual and that the Typothetae. if it 
|continues in existence, will be bound by it, 
/no matter how many generations the life 
jof the Typothetae may continue. This is 
emphatically stated by you in your letter 
jof March 31st, in which you say, ‘The claim 
(by you (The Typothetae) that you possess 
the right to terminate or end the contract 
(of June 1, 1919) is disputed, no such right 
being conveyed by any of the terms of the 
igreement.’ In that same letter, you 
“urther say that you demand ‘arbitration 


of the question of your right to repudiate 
jor lay aside any part or all of the contract 
oof June 1, 1919,’ 

| “Nothing could be clearer than that you 
| nsist upon the claim that on June 1, 1919, 
you made an everlasting contract. We do 
| lot believe that is true, nor do we think 
jMyone reading the contract can so con- 
istrue it, nor do we think any court will 
‘iphold you in your right to bind the 
lypothetae and its members forever. 

| “There are some considerations which 
should be brought to your attention. You 
say, in your circular letter of April Sth, that 
The Statement . . that the Typographical 
\Jnion has resolved to demand or will de- 
|nand 48 hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work is 
‘INqualifiedly false You then add, 
‘The attitude of the Union is that the 44- 


: 


snd week has been agreed to nationally, 


Se ee 


~ 


> 


ind is a matter entirely out of our hands. 
‘However, we are, and have been, will- 
(ng to conciliate or arbitrate the question 
ft wages based upon that number of hours 
er week.’ No one can read those two 


jentences, made in your own letters 
| houghtfully, without realizing that the 


-econd statement denies the first. You say 
hat no action has been taken indicating 
hat the Typographical Union will demand 
8 hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work. Yet, in 
he Succeeding sentence you say that you 
Te and have been willing to conciliate or 
rhitrate the question of wages based upon 


that number of hours (44 hours) per week. 

“If there is not in your mind the inten- 
tion, or if you have not taken any action, 
unknown to the employers, to demand 48 
hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work, what is 
there to ‘conciliate or arbitrate’ with refer- 
ence to wages? Presumably the men would 
get 44-4Sths of what they have been receiv- 
ing. Moreover, it is to be noticed that, as 
you say in your circular, the first of the 
correspondence between us came from you 
in the form of the letter dated March 29th, 
in which you stated that you desired and 
proposed ‘negotiations of a new agreement 
and contract.’ 

“What have you in mind, in writing 
this letter of March 29th, if the schedule of 
wages and hours under this agreement of 
June 1st, 1919, is satisfactory? Your de- 
mand of March 29, 1921, must have some 
Significance. We cannot see that it had 
any unless it concerned this question of 48 
hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work. 

“Permit us further to say with reference 
to this contract of June 1, 1919, that there 
never was the slightest element of fairness 
or mutuality as between your Union and 
ourselves. The contract was prepared by 
you and contains no provision which bears 
the faintest semblance of fairness to the 
Typothetae. Throughout, it is partial to- 
wards the Typographical Union. But with 
all its onesidedness, it does expressly say 
that it is a contract between the Typo- 
graphical Union and the Minneapolis Ty- 
pothetae. 

“The contract provides that the Typo- 
graphical Union, ‘for and in consideration 
of the covenants entered into and agreed 
to by the said party of the first part (The 
Typothetae), the said party of the second 
part (The Typographical Union) shall at 
all times, during the life of this agreement, 
faithfully strive by all means within its 
power to furnish men capable of perform- 
ing the work required in the composing 
room of the party of the first party (The 
Typothetae).’ 

“It is clear, necessarily, is it not, that the 
Typographical Union made its agreement 
with the Typothetae and agreed to furnish 
men to the Typothetae? The Typothetae 
is an organization of employing printers. 
Notwithstanding the above provision § of 
this contract, the Typographical Union has 
always refused to permit any member of 
the Typographical Union to deal with the 


Typothetae. The Typographical Union has 
always required and insisted that every 


employe deal directly with the Typographi- 
eal Union and through the Typographical 
Union with the individual employer. 

“More than that—Typographical Union 
has made rules by which any employe who 
deals directly with the Typothetae or, at 
any rate, who deals otherwise than through 
the Typographical Union, shall be fined, 
and on the third offense expelled from the 
Union. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
wholly favorable contract which the Typo- 
graphical Union has had in this respect, it 
has even refused to abide by the terms of 
such contract. 

“Permit us also to call your attention to 
the fact that by this contract of June 1, 
1919, you require the Typothetae ‘to respect 
and observe the conditions imposed by the 
constitution and by-laws of the aforesaid 
organization (Typographical Union No. 42), 
and the constitution and by-laws of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union ay Lt bats; 
contract then adds that the ‘aforesaid con- 
stitution and by-laws (of Typographical 
Union No. 42, and the International Typo- 
graphical Union) may be amended by the 
Typographical Union without the consent 
of the Minneapolis Typothetae. 

“In other words, by this contract, you 
require the Typothetae to subscribe to and 
agree to every provision of the constitution 
or by-laws which you might, in executive 
or secret session unknown to the Typoth- 
etae, make. Moreover, we are informed 
that you did, in your body, or some of the 
associated bodies, actually amend your by- 
laws so as to provide that no employe 
could apply for a position in the printing 
business other than through the Union to 
which he belonged.” 


In conclusion, Minneapolis employers 
state their willingness to “meet and go over 
any possible difference there may be _ be- 
tween the unions and themselves.” 


Because he fought and was wounded in 
the Argonne, J. J. Meyers has selected the 
name “Argonne” for a print shop he has 
just opened at 220 West Lake street, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Meyers purchased his 
plant from the firm formerly known as the 
Shepard Printing Company. 


Luther C. Rogers Retires 
From Rogers & Hall Co. 


Complete Reorganization of Company 
and Change of Name Results 


Luther C. Rogers, chairman of the board 
of directors, Rogers & Hall Company, 124 
West Polk street, Chicago, announced late 
last month that he had retired from active 
participation in affairs of that company and 
that the business would be known hereafter 
as the Printing Products Corporation. The 
new company is incorporated for the nomi- 
nal amount of $10,000 by H. J. Whitcomb. 
Veit Gentry and W. E. Freeland. Mr. 
Gentry was formerly president of Rogers 
& Hall Company while Mr. Whitcomb was 
director of sales. 


While Mr. Rogers has disposed of the 
Rogers & Hall printing plant, he still re- 
tains possession of the building in which it 
is housed at 124 West Polk street. Offices 
have been installed on the ninth floor of the 
building, where he will look after the real 
estate interests of the Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany under the old name. 


Mr. Rogers, in a statement last week, 
said: “Some fifteen years ago I took sev- 
eral young men into the company with the 
understanding that they were, in time, to 
own the business. It is these same men 
who have taken over the printing plant of 
Rogers & Hall Company. I shall still retain 
possession of the building, which will con- 
tinue to be managed by Rogers & Hall 
Company. The new name of the printing 
department will be the Printing Products 
Corporation.” 


Mr. Rogers is perhaps one of the best 
known men in the printing trade of Amer- 
ica. While only 55 years old, he has built 
up the Rogers & Hall Company to a pre- 
eminent position among publication and 
commercial printing plants of the country. 
The company prints at least a hundred 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly publica- 
tions. The yearly output of the company is 
over two million dollars, and operating day 
and night, with over 50 presses of various 
sizes in continuous operation, it produces 
an enormous volume of printed matter. 
The concern employs nearly six hundred 
workmen. 


The history of the company dates back 
to 1886, when it was first started by Steven 
G. Pitkin and George Daniels, at the north- 
east corner of Dearborn and Randolph 
streets. In 1888 Mr. Rogers joined the com- 
pany as bookkeeper and cashier and in 1890 
Frank H. Hall came into the company. In 
1911 the company erected its own building 
on Polk street. It is this building which 
the Rogers & Hall Company retains. 

Mr. Rogers has always been active in the 
affairs of printing organizations and is a 
member of the committee on taxation of 
the United Typothetae of America. 


George N. Voorhees, assistant director of 
the department of research, United Typoth- 
etae of America, spoke in a number of east- 
ern cities recently on the subject of the 
U. T. A. Standard Price List and Guide. 
His first address was on April 15 when he 
spoke to New England printing secretaries 
meeting in Boston, Mass. On April 18 he 
spoke to master printers of Portland and 
Lewiston, Maine; April 19, to master print- 
ters of Hartford, Conn., and surrounding 
cities; April 20, to master printers of 
Springfield, Mass.; April 21, in Providence, 
R. I., and in Newark, N. J., on April 22. 
All of the meetings were held in the evening 
and were exceptionally well attended, show- 
ing the great amount of interest printers 
take in obtaining correct prices. 


BEING ERAN CIN MIQUEL oy 


Helping printers 


get more business 


Your “Cleveland” equipment can be made 
to pay an increased profit. We’re going to 
do our share to make it pay—to benefit you 
must co-operate. 


First, tell your customers you employ “Cleve- 
land” folding machines in your bindery, be- 
cause starting with the April 2zst issue of 
Printer’s Ink, we’re going to tell the adver- 
tising men of America the marked advantages 


of “Cleveland” folds. 


‘We'll show them how to make their direct- 


mail advertising more attractive by using 
distinctive and exclusive “Cleveland” folds. 


We'll tell them to ask you for samples of 
“Cleveland” folds. Get these samples from 
us immediately. Deliver them in person. 
Tell your customer how the “Cleveland” 
enables you to keep bindery-costs at a mint- 
mum, and often helps to reduce paper- and 
printing-costs. 


Whenever you encounter a particularly diffi- 
cult folding-problem, don’t hesitate to write 
our service-department. We’ve saved thous- 
ands of dollars for “Cleveland” owners, the 
small as well as the big. 


THe [jeveanofoaloine Macuine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Bldg. CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Bldg. 


THE RAZZ-B’RRY! 


A Personal Incident in the life of John 
Vanderbrooke, Printing Salesman 
HIS is not to be a discussion about fruit! 


On the contrary—the razz-b’rry cannot be classed 
as citrous or deciduous—it is purely corrosive and “goat- 


. 99 
getting. 


You’re a salesman, aren't you? At least, in some 
measure you sell something — printing, paper, service 
time, whatever it may be. To dispose of this “product” ’ 
you put in a hard apprenticeship, you cultivate a pleas- 
ing personality (if you are wise and observing) and a_ 
desire to tell of your product. | 

“Good mornin’ Mr. Bluebottle” (you say with sunshine 
in your voice to the “guardian of the outer portals”) 
“will you please present my card to Mr. Gillfinkkle, and 
tell him I have studied out a proposition which I intend | 
to give him advantage of.” | 

Off goes the card to Mr. Gillfinkkle. You sit, or stand, 
or just merely wait, until you see Mr. Bluebottle, the 
trustworthy euardian and intermediary, returning. Your 
heart beats focee your eye twinkles expectantly. A rush _ 
of thoughts surge through your mind—you are ready for 
the mental gymnastics, “alive with the pride of selling. | 
But as Mr. Bluebottle approaches you more closely you 
become peculiarly apprehensive, for there’s something | 
about his attitude that makes you pull up short. There 
in his hand is a familiar bit of cardboard—is it—oh, yes! 
it’s your card! 

Mr. Bluebottle returns to his post as “Tiler” of the 
“main office” and hands back to you the very card you 
had asked him to deliver to Mr. Gillfinkkle. His speech 
is, “Mr. Gillfinkkle doesn’t want anything today!” You | 
wonder! Mr. Gillfinkkle doesn’t know you, nor what 
sort of proposition you have to offer. But you take it’ 
for granted, possibly, that “he doesn’t want anything 
today.” Then the fatal blow is struck—the faithful Blue- ; 
bottle hands you your own card. That’s a tough time for | 
a real salesman—to have his own card returned to him. | 

What kind of men are the “Gillfinkkles”? In gene | 
characteristics there may be a difference, but in the par- | 
ticular whereof I am writing they are as alike as “bull’s- 
head nickels.” Unless Mr. Gillfinkkle is a mind-reader | 
he cannot understand the nature of your call, but he 
sends back the card. 

This attitude of viewing the salesman the same as one | 
regards a tinker or umbrella-mender casts a shadow of | 
doubt as to Mr. G.’s good judgment, and only forces the , 
salesman away, believing that he hasn’t been accorded | 
fair deal. 

It is my belief that a buyer, purchasing agent, or the 
like, who sends back a card presented by a salesman 
from a reputable and honorable business concern is “eut- . 
ting off his own nose to spite his face.” ) 

The purchasing manager who can smile considerately, 


~ talk frankly, and deal directly, usually gets the best of , 


the bargain i in the end, for he is remembered when *| 
is a “good thing to be ‘passed out.’ 

Does a real salesman deserve to ‘ ‘set the razz-b’rry ? 

This raises a point of buyers’ ethics. We hear a lt | 
concerning the attitude to be assumed by the salesman— 
what attitude is the buyer called upon to show the sales- 
man—granting that he is a salesman from a reputable 
house? The editor would be glad to have an expression | 
from those interested. 


The man who invented the art of printing did more to 
civilize and Christianize the world than any other person. 
I'd rather be a good printer than a middlin’ preacher. 

—La Fayette Doerty. 


| 
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THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


=. Main Offices and Factories—CIN CINN AT [—Houses in all large Cities 


NEW YORK BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO, CAN. ROSARIO, ARG. SHANGHAI, CHINA 
} CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON MONTREAL, CAN. CORDOBA, ARG. HONG KONG 

ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPKHG, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL CANTON, CHINA 
| G@LEVELAND ATLANTA LOS ANGELES LONDON, E. C, ENG. SAO PAULO, BRAZIL HANKOW, CHINA 
DETROIT BALTIMORE FORT WORTH BUENOS AIRES, ARG. MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY TIENTSIN, CHINA 

—————— 


} 
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All raw materials entering into our Printing Inks are 


PRINTING thoroughly tested. 


These raw materials are then scientifically mixed and 
| carefully ground by skilled Ink makers under the per- 
INKS sonal supervision of expert Department Superintendents. 
| The resulting Ink is then further tested for body, color, 
strength, tone, working qualities and finish. 

Proofs are then printed for future comparison tests to 
insure a standard color and, together with a small can of 
the Ink, filed away for use in subsequent comparison tests 


in maintaining the standard. 


The final result of this painstaking effort assures— 
OUALTEY: 


The Ault & Wiborg Company would never have become the largest Ink 
Manufacturing Company in the World if the Quality of the 
Ink was not thus carefully guarded. 


TOT 


Made Especially for Users of Red-Line Tape 


MN Tape Couplers 


| POSITIVE mechanical device for securely 
| connecting the ends of tape to prevent 
) wear on the jointed parts. The ma&sy Tape 
Coupler is the most efficient and dependable 
| device for this purpose. Can be put on in a 
| few seconds by means of Parallel Pliers made 
for the purpose. Run Gasy Metallic Tape Couplers 


are made in the following sizes, 50 in a box: 


¥%inch %inch %inch 1%inch 
Yinch *%inch 1 inch 1%inch 


Run Easy Tape Couplers 


User SMOOTH-JAW PARALLEL Piers For Best RESULTS 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 


We carry a full line of the well-known 
Brightwood Brand Cardboards 


made by the 


Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 


Translucent Bristols 
Offset Bristols 
Lithograph Blanks 
Thick China 

Tough Checks 
Railroads 

Offset Blanks 


Agents for Valley Paper Company 
TTT eee 


Knox & Wolcott Paper Company 
626 Federal Street Chicago, Illinois 


CONSERVE FLOOR SPACE 


and Save 
Steps 


This steel 
galley cabinet 
occupies 27x59 
inches and 
holds 

600 galleys 
534x224", 


Ws 


Just the 
Cabinet for the 
Catalog Department 


We Build Storage Cabinets to order that 
will fill your requirements, conserve floor 
space, and cost little more than the cum- 
bersome wood goods. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


313 South Clinton Street 


Say it this way: 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHUY 


Why the Printer Should Advertise 
Continued from page 35 


industrial congratulation that Franklin’s craftsmen-fol- | 


lowers are recognizing the value of selling through the 
aid of advertising—and Direct Advertising—as during 
no intervening period. 


In 1920 there was more systematic advertising by more | 


printers than during any preceding year. 


As an industry, printing is not yet to be considered as © 


an advertiser. But it is on the way. 
vision among printers, a broader sympathy among them- 
selves and a greater tolerance for others. 
we progress, and with progress we develop initiative and 
record achievement. 

Technically, printers are going forward by great leaps. 
They should advertise for the all-inclusive reason that 
their proved craftsmanship should be better understood 
and more widely used with greater benefit in every chan- 
nel of public service. 


Dagclip” Memo 


Just What You’ve Wanted 


Handier than a note-book, far more attrac- 
tive, this “Dagclip’’ Memo keeps paper always 
clean, always in place whether there’s one or a score 
sheets left, no expensive perforated, punched or bound 
fillers necessary. The spring holds them in place and 
makes refilling easy. It’s a case you'll be proud to 
carry. You can use it for cards, too, your own or others 
you want to keep. 


Fabricoid Case, Nickel Clips, $1.75 
Seal Grain or Morocco, $2.25 
Extra Sheets, 30c per 
Name in Gold, 25¢ 


This“ 


National advertising is creating a large demand for the 
“Dagclip”” Memo and dealers are requested to send for 


Pat. Dec. 24,1912- 107929 our liberal proposition. 


D. A. Galantiere & Co., 732 Federal St., Chicago 


— 


Machinery and Equipment 
for Printers and 
Binders 


We carry a large stock of 
new and rebuilt machinery 


Cylinder Presses 
Paper Cutters 

Job Presses 

Folders and Stitchers 
Punches, Perforators 
Proof Presses 

Patent Blocks 
Cutters and Creasers 
Automatic Presses 
Ink Vibrators 

Table Shears 
Bundling Presses 
Embossers 

Special Machinery 
Hamilton Wood & Steel Goods 
Outfits 


COC 
CCCCOCC CCC COCO 


Chandler é Price 
Press 


VCC 


Wanner Machinery Co. 


714-716 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Harrison 6889 


“T saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.”’ 


There is a new — 


As we learn, | 


Federal Intervention Fails. 


FFORTS of Secretary of Labor Davis having 
apparently failed to bring about a recision of 
the demands of the International Typographical 
Union for a 44-hour week starting Monday, May 

2, both employers and employes throughout the entire 
country are prepared for what promises to be one of the 
bitterest battles in typographical circles since the long- 
remembered fight for the eight-hour day in 1905-06. Em- 
_ployers had hoped that the all-day conference of Secre- 
-tary Davis with International Typographical Union heads 

on April 29 would result in some understanding whereby 

a fight could be eliminated. Due to the attitude of union 
officials such an understanding became impossible and 
telegraphic reports to Ben FRANKLIN Montuty Saturday 
noon, April 30, from Washington so advised. 

In the meantime, Chicago employers have determined 
to fight. Following the refusal of union officers to accept 
any of the three offers made by employers last Thursday, 
as recorded on page 25 of this issue, the Franklin Divi- 
sion of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago determined 
that the men be permitted to work any number of hours 
they please but they to be paid the old scale. In other 
words, employers have taken the stand of “44 hours’ pay 
for 44 hours’ work or 48 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work.” 

In all union plants in Chicago, notices were posted 

Friday morning, April 29, as follows: 


Notice—44 HOURS! 
. Chicago, April 28, 1921 
_ All members of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 
lare hereby officially notified that the 44-hour week be- 
icomes effective in the jurisdiction of No. 16 on May 1, 
1921, in accordance with the action of the International 
Typographical Union. 

At the time of the issuance of this notice, no wage 
award has been made by the Board of Arbitration. There- 
fore, the present effective job scales will continue, sub- 
ject to the decision of the Arbitration board. 
| Chairmen are instructed to immediately give notifica- 
tion to the employers of the inauguration of the 44-hour 
week on May 1, 1921; also, to notify employers that the 
\present wage scales will continue until the Arbitration 
Board renders an award. 
| Chairmen are instructed to call “Time” at the-expira- 
tion of 8 hours, and on Saturday, after 4 hours’ work has 
been completed. Any time ordered by the office to be 
‘worked after that must be charged as overtime on the 
present scales. 


} 
| The notice posted by union employers Saturday morn- 


ing, April 30, read as follows: 

| To Our Employes 

| This office will open for business Monday, May 2, 1921, 
as usual, at the same rate of pay per hour as new pre- 
vails, until the award of the Arbitration Board is handed 
down. 

By permitting the men to report for work, “if they so 
desire,” the employers avoid the aceusation of a lockout. 
| Immediately following the posting of the employers’ 
notice Saturday morning, chapel chairmen were called 
into conference with the result that all men were ordered 
(0 report for work on Monday morning as usual, and to 
work according to instructions contained in the union’s 
notice dated April 28, as given above. The question of 
pay for this is be settled after Dean Heilman hands down 


Bitterest Battle Since 1905-6 Pends 


| Chicago Journeymen Agree to 
Continue Working Until Wage Question is Settled 


his decision as to the proper scale of wages for 48 hours. 
With the readjusted scale, employers and employes alike 
expect to come to an amicable- understanding. 

Action of the Franklin Division of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago is backed by practically every 
union plant in the city. There was some lack of concord 
up until Friday night, April 29, but the action of the 
unions in refusing to consider any of the three proposals 
submitted the previous day acted as a bracer and caused 
all union employers to stand pat. 

In Chicago alone a strike would throw approximately 
13,500 persons out of work and would close 265 union 
shops in the Franklin Division. Five unions are con- 
cerned in the dispute. 

Southern cities which will not grant the 44-hour week, 
as expressed in last-minute statements, are Knoxville, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Raleigh, N. C., Mont- 
gomery, Johnson City, Tenn., Columbia, S. C., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Memphis, Nashville, Jacksonville, Fla., Fort 
Smith, Ark., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Meanwhile, other cities are also determined to resist 
the efforts of the unions to enforce the shorter week. 
Telegraphic reports from Denver, Spokane, Wash., and 
Stockton, Calif., indicate strikes will result in those cities 
as well as throughout the state of Oklahoma. Helena, 
Montana, has agreed to the demands and has signed a 
new contract to that effect. Union officials reporting from 
Indianapolis say they expect frem 15,000 to 20,000 men 
to be thrown out of work as a result of the battle. 


Chicago Meetings of the Next Month 


Ways and Means Committee, May 9-27. 

Catalog Group, May 3. 

Program and Entertainment Committee, May 6. 
Trade Matters Committee, May 9. 

North Side Group, May 9. 

Ad Composition Group, May 10. 

West Side Job Group, May 10. 

Executive Council, May 5-19. 

Trade Rulers and Binders, May 12-26. 
Education Committee, May 13. 

Blank Book and Loose Leaf Division, May 17. 
Calumet Group, May 17. 

Credit Committee, May 20. 

Label Group, May 23. 

Northwest Job Group, May 23. 

Law Group, May 24. 

Commercial Group, May 24. 

Cost Committee, May 27. 

Central Job Group, May 27. 

Trade Composition Association, May 2-9-16-23-30. 


Chicago Calumet Club Plans Meeting 


NE of the’ most important meetings of the year for 

Calumet printers will be held May 19 at the Engle- 
wood Masonic Temple, 6734 Wentworth avenue, when 
members of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club will hear 
J. W. Hastie of the Western Newspaper Union; Sam 
Cummings, international secretary of Kiwanis Clubs and 
Chief of Police Charles Fitzmorris. Dinner will -be 
served by a caterer and entertainment will be furnished 
by a quartet of south side printers. Several surprises are 
also planned. 


Supplement to Ben Franklin Monthly 


a 


SYSTEMS 


The Loft-Dried at the 
Rag-Content Paper Reasonable Price 


YSTEMS BOND 1s loft-dried be- quantity production, made possible by 

cause loft drying makes paper strong _ this organization’s ownership of its own 
ind tough, and gives it a quality “feel”? spruce forests, together with self-control 
ind appearance that cannot be obtained _ of every process from the manufacture of 
n any other way, no matter how good _ pulp tothe delivery of the finished paper, 
he materials of which the paper is made. | ready to print. 


-aper money is loft-dried, and govern- Systems Bond is a profitable paper to 
nent bonds, and all of the finest all-rag handle—and it is easy to se/] because it 
vriting papers. is advertised regularly in the Saturday 

Looking at a sheet of Systems >< Evening Post and other publica- 
30nd, you naturally expect it to be 7 | tions read by your customers. Write 
igh priced. That it is moderately or phone nearest distributor for 
yriced instead, is due to efficient samples and prices. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirfTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


tBany — W. H, Smith Paper Corporation Los AncgLes —Blake, Moffitt & Towne PortLtanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 

TLANTA—Sloan Paper Company Louisvitte —The Rowland Company PorTLanD, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 

\LTIMORE— Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Manira, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company RicHMonp—Virginia Paper Company 

ron —Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Mitwauxee—The E. A. Bouer Company Satt Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company Minneapotis—Minneapolis Paper Company San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

1#FALO —The Disher Paper Company NasuviLte —Clement Paper Company SzeatrLe—American Paper Company 

ucaGo —Swigart Paper Company Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company Spokane —Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company SprinGFIELD, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 

NcINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company Sr. Lours— Beacon Paper Company 

‘EVELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Company Miller & Wright Paper Company Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 

ts Moines —Pratt Paper Company Norroctk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. | Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 

‘Troit —The Union Paper & Twine Company Omana—Carpenter Paper Company W asHINGTON—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 

ARRISBURG —Donaldson Paper Company Paicapeceuia —A. Hartung & Company Virginia Paper Company 

ansas Ciry —Bendict Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


PirrspyrGH —General Paper & Cordage Company 
Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
EnveLtopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 


ener | Linotypes, Zev Monotypes 
and Hight Casters working steadily 
your promises to your Customers— 
without overtime expense—you never 


= 
(OMPLETE Composing 
| C Loom Service: With Six 
|[eeseeee= J 
day and night to back you up in 
need hesitate in going after any size job 


We operate a Complete Composing Room 
Service, Monotype, Linotype, Makeup 
and lockup for foundry or letter press 
No idle workmen or machines eating up 
your profits—you get what you want,when 
you want it, and pay only for what you get 


In fact, this 1s your plant, built by your 
orders and for your particular needs. The 
big idea behind our Service 1s we work 
with you and for you. Y ou are our partners 
in this business. When you need Quality 
Composition &§ Service you always think of 
SMIT H-McCARTH Y-they are syo0nymous 
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Set in Our New Caslon Series No. 337 — Border No. 233 
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BEN FRANKLIN on Boston (Common 


AUL BARTLETT'S new statue of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Aas been visiting Boston on the 
way to its homein Waterbury, Connecticut. While it stood on Boston Common near the 
famous ‘BRIMSTONE CORNER,” site of the Park Street Ghurch, it was photographed for us. 


work, in one or more colors. It has b2en used with beautiful effect in automobile, 
jewelry, silverware, machinery, hardware and many other kinds of fine catalogues. Archi- 
tectural work and real estate developments can be presented exquisitely on this paper. It 
gives to halftones the depth and beauty of a photograph or steel engraving. No detail 
of the original photograph is lost on DEJONGE drt Mat. Some of the most. beautiful 
department store brochures have been done on this paper. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., 71 Duane Street, NEW YORK 


WHITAKER Paper Co. General Agents ZELLERBACH PAPER Co. Western A gents 


/ NHE greatest printers in AMERICA select this paper for high grade catalogue or book 
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LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 


The System for the Modern Shop 


Desien, lay-out, and composition are simplified bythe clear, 
logical plan and method of Linotype Typography. This Sys- 
tem, made for the book-and-job office, introduces orderand 
sureness. It produces quality with great economies of mate- 
rial, time, and labor. Created forthe Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company by one-of America’s most successful printers, it 
equips every printer, large or small, for the best results on 
any job froma card or envelope to the most elaborate book. 
It is for use on any Linotype, just as it stands, anywhere. 
‘Eminent printers have become convinced that this latest of 
Linotype contributions to the printing art is changing the 
book-and-job world just as the early Linotype revolution- 
ized the newspaper world. 
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Croakers Have Nothing to Croak 
About Any More 


Answers to questionnaires sent to every member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce asking how merchandising expenses were being re- 
duced show that the only expenditure which has been increased during the 
period of slow sales has been that for “publicity.” Circularizing shows a net 
average increase of 5.48 per cent. Although advertising space shows a net 
decrease of 9.67 per cent, and by use of cheaper mediums, 2.53 per cent, 
there is a strong sentiment displayed in many answers favoring increased ex- 
penditure in publicity during the depression period. 

This speaks well for the power of printing and should give the croakers 
something to think about. Another source of information shows April to 
have been the best “production” month since January. While May showed 
a considerably lower percentage of production, this was due to labor condi- 
tions. As soon as the labor controversy is out of the way, a return to 100 per 
cent demand may be expected. Get ready for full steam ahead. The contin- 
ued prosperity of the printing industry is assured and if you’re wise you'll 
be one of those who profit. 
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Shorter Week Fight Continues 


Both Sides Gain and Lose. Outcome Still in Doubt. Strong 
Tendency Toward Open Shop Noted. Chicago Strike Settled 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


ROM ten thousand to twenty thousand journey- 
men printers were on strike in 90 cities for the 
44-hour week from May to June 1. The first 
figure is that given out by union officials, the 
second or larger number is 
that taken from newspaper 


May 24. Buffalo reports 17 plants taking the same ac- 
tion. In the Southeastern states 102 shops had on May 
13 switched to the “Open” class. From the West coast 
comes a similar report. In Spokane at least eight shops 

have changed. Eleven firms 


reports. It can be defi- | 
_ nately stated that, including 
_the number who walked out 
in Chicago May 2, the num- 
_ber is approximately 18,- 
750. At least fifty per cent 

_ of this number had returned ° 
to work June 1,. either on 
the old basis of 48 hours or 
-on new contracts granting 
the shorter week. 


| Very few cities of any 
‘Importance escaped trouble 
May 2. The largest strike 
_was that called in Chicago, 


My dear Mr. Treadwell: 


-where nearly 5,000 union 
workers struck May 2. The 
_wage scale for the old 48- 
hour week was in negotia- 
tion at the time. A deci- 
sion May 3 gave Chicago 
employers the right to cut 
wages $4.35 a week, where- 
upon employers agreed to 
the 44-hour week, accord- 
Ing to a previous contract. 
Pay for the 44-hour week is 
_at the new rate of pay as 
decided for the 48-hour 
iweek. In other words, the 
48-hour scale, decided May 
3, continues for the 44-hour 
week. Both sides have 
‘gained a victory after a 
fashion and peace reigns in 
‘Chicago. The men resumed 
peers Friday, May 6. 

i 
| 


| Open Shops Gain in 


contents. 


SUCCESS 


Mr. He. Lee Treadwell, 


27 Warren Street, 
New York City, N. Xe K 


Other Cities 

No such easy settlement 
has been reached in other 
‘centers of trouble, however. 
The Employing Printers of 
‘America, the “Open Shop” 
organization, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, is directing a fight against a re- 
‘duction in hours in other cities and is rapidly recruit- 
ing shops for the “Open” division. In St. Louis, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, the swing to the Open Shop 
vhas been very noticeable, in some of these cities prac- 
tically ninety per cent of the employers throwing out 
the union label. In St. Louis 58 plants have signed an 
agreement not to deal with organized labor for one year. 
In Philadelphia 56 plants declared for the Open Shop 


It Interested President Harding 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 20, 1921. 


The President has received 
the copy of the Ben Franklin monthly which 
you sent him and was interested in its 
He asks me to thank you for your 


thoughtfulness and to wish you all possible 


Secretary to the President. 


c/o The Ben Franklin Monthly, 


When H. Lee Treadwell, New York Manager for the Ben 
Franklin Publishing Company, sent President Harding a 
copy of the May Ben Franklin Monthly, Mr. Harding laid 
aside the cares of state to read it. Then he had his secre- 
tary, Mr. Christian, write the above note of appreciation. 
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in Fargo-Moorehead are ad- 
vertising as Open Shops. 
Nineteen out of the thirty- 
two Closed Shops in New 
Orleans have agreed not to 
deal with the unions. Seven 
closed shops in Erie, Pa., 
are now open. In Denver 
26 of the largest shops have 
become Open. Toledo now 
has 31 former Closed Shops 
listed as Open. In all, it is 
estimated that 400 shops 
have changed from Closed 
to Open. 


Drastic Action by Curtis 
Company 


Perhaps the most drastic 
action taken by any single 
employer was that of the 
Curtis Publishing Company 
of Philadelphia, which is- 
sued an ultimatum that 
striking pressmen return to 
work by noon, Wednesday, 
May 18. This the men re- 
fused to do and 700 press- 
men were automatically 
fired. Arrangements to 
print the Saturday Evening 
Post, Country Gentleman 
and Ladies’ Home Journal 
in Chicago and New York 
were made at once, with 
the result that no issues 
were “lost.” Large adver- 
tisements in metropolitan 
newspapers are being used 
to recruit a force to take 
the place of those men who 
were released. 


Co-operative Plants 
Threatened 


Several moves to start 
co-operative plants for the 
benefit of strikers have been 
made during the last month. One of these was in Toledo 
and another in Oklahoma City. So far, the only one 
to materialize has been the one in Toledo where the Union 
has purchased the Sylvania plant. 

Not all the trouble to arise over the 44-hour week came 
May 1. Existing contracts which extended beyond that 
period were ordered obeyed by officers of the Interna- 
tional Unions. One of the cities where a contract existed 
Continued on page 50 


Pope's Poetry Applied to Printing 


“Drink Deep or Not at All” Advised Bard and He Meant Printers When 


He Wrote It. A Message for Every Printer and Seller of Printing 


By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author of “Effective House Organs’; Chairman House Organ Division, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; Formerly Editor Advertising and Selling, Postage, Etc. 


ERHAPS I am an iconoclast but I believe that 

every business article should have a text, some- 

thing that the reader can grab onto in the first 

paragraph and with that in mind get what the 
author has been inspired, if you please, to write. You 
know every short story writer maintains that you must 
catch and hold attention in the 
first paragraph. 

A classic of the story-writ- 
ing field is the old familiar tale, 
to authors and would-be authors 
at least, about the man who had 
arrived who told the prospective 
writer that an essential of writing - 
successful short stories was to 
catch and maintain interest in the 
first paragraph. A short time 
thereafter the youth returned 
with a story, the first paragraph 
of which read: 

“Oh, hell!” said the Duchess 
as she raised her lorgnette. 

And so the text of our story 
today is a true one and one that 
leads to increases in the sale of 
printing. It is Alexander Pope’s 
familiar couplet: 

“A little learning is a danger- 

ous thing, 
Drink deep, or touch not the 
Pierian spring.” 

And this is a story founded on 
fact, not fiction. It is a story 
that has a point for every printer 
and seller of printing who may read this publication. 
It is an old, old story in, we hope, a new, new way. For 
old Solomon was right ages ago when he said: “There 
is no new thing under the sun,” or words to that effect, 
my Gideon not being handy this rainy morning that this 
is corona-typed. 

“What has Pope’s couplet to do with selling printing?” 
instantly interrupts the practical printer. 

And here is the application: 

How many of your customers or prospective customers 
have anything like a fair business library? 

I have called on literally hundreds of firms, large and 
small, in the course of the last seventeen years, and while 
a great many of them have advertising managers, and 
several have advertising appropriations running into the 
hundreds of thousands, with a few into the millions, I tell 
you that very, very few of them have anything like a 
representative business book library. 

“But what has this to do with Pope’s couplet, or the 
selling of printing?” my practical printer friend again 
interrupts. 

You may not agree with me, Mr. Reader, but I tell you 
that printing is printing in the main. Printing sales 
leave the competitive field only when you cease to sell 
printing and press impressions and sell brain impressions. 


“What has Pope’s couplet 
to do with selling printing?” 
asks the practical printer. 

That’s what Mr. Ramsay 
explains in this article. Read 
what he has to say and you Il 
find some thought nuggets 
that can be turned 
gold nuggets. 

This is the second of a 
series of articles that Mr. 
Ramsay is writing for sub- 
scribers to Ben Franklin 
Monthly. All apply to prac- 
tical salesmanship in the 
printing industry. 


What would you think of a magazine solicitor who 
came into your office and said: “We have just installed a | 
nice new double-action printing press, and we want a 
page of advertising from you for the next number of the 
Cosmopolmetropolis” ? ; 

Or if he said: “See these beautiful halftone prints we 
used in our last issue? We have. 
a new method of make-ready that 
makes the halftones stand out 
like four-color plates. Look at 
these proofs, they are some ex- 
tras we ran last month, and give 
us an order”? 

The magazine solicitor gets his 
business because he sells not 
press impressions but brain im. 
pressions. The shrewder he is 
the more stress he lays upon the 
reader-interest and dealer-impres- | 
sion value of his publication. 

The magazine solicitor does 
not sell white space in these days 
of modern salesmanship in ad- 
vertising, he sells the reader-in- 
terest of his publication. The 
printer can take a leaf out of his 
book, he can sell something else 
other than the mechanical press- 
work (just a moment, I am not 
belittling the value of worth. 
while mechanical work, all that 
helps) he can sell information 
and the printing will come along 
with it. 

Pope’s couplet offers, therefore, an entering wedge for 
every printing house salesman who will but apply it to 
the sale of printing. It is so simple that I am amazed to 
have to report that so far as I can find out only one con- 
cern in the country is using it, and that is a far-sighted 
printer not many steps from Times Square, speaking 
street-wise, but many if you speak in terms of floors! 

Every customer or prospective customer of yours needs’ 
to keep in step with all the latest things in business books: 
and business publications, and the printer can logically 
do it for the customer, if he will. ! 

“How?” 

You have some certain customers, haven’t you? You 
have others you want for customers. In all, there arent 
a great many industries involved, I dare say. All right, 
I will assume for the moment that I am going to locate’ 
the printer who will apply this couplet of the old English 
poet in Jamestown, N. Y. | 

What industries are in that city? ) 

Furniture factories, wood and steel. The only factory 
making steel office furniture. Textile mills. A novelty 
manufacturing concern. Some mills who do work for 
the automobile industry. Some small tool makers. Sheet 
metal working plants, and the usual small-town factories. 
The salesman wishing to get the interest of the buyers 


into 


—The Editor 
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a printing in that territory, therefore can easily figure 
fout what books and publications he must keep posted 
upon. The total cost will be very small and the time 
‘required to become familiar with them not over-long. 
Now let’s put the plan into operation: 

_ In reading a copy of one of the printing-trade publica- 
tions, for example, he learns that some other industry has 
made excellent use of a small booklet as “bait” for in- 
quiries. With this information in hand, the salesman 
will look through the other books and publications he has 
at hand and loaded with all this data about the use of 
booklets for “bait” makes up a rough dummy, perhaps, 
calls on the local small-tool maker, or whoever he deems 
‘the most logical prospect, and a sale is consummated. 
_ That is very briefly an attempt to apply Pope’s couplet 
‘to one individual case. Multiply the cases and you will 
increase the orders. But remember that Pope’s couplet 
‘distinctly puts into our minds the necessity for thorough- 
ness of knowledge. Either to “drink deep” or “touch 
not.” 


The Opportunity of the Printer 


_ In the books and publications of the business world 
there is stored literally thousands of years of experience, 
all of which are available to the printing salesman who 
will but buy them and study them. Take such a book as 
Tipper-Hollingworth-Hotchkiss-Parsons “Advertising — 
Its Principles and Practice.” That book, the combined 
work of an expert advertising man and business-journal 
manager (Tipper), a professor of psychology (Holling- 
worth), the dean of the New York University School of 
Marketing (Hotchkiss) and the leading art and display 
specialist of the country (Parsons), is worth literally 
hundreds of dollars to every business man in the country. 
Several thousand copies have been sold, I presume, but 
I find it in only a few libraries of business offices. 

Or to switch to the publication field for a moment, 
take Printers’ Ink, it is a weekly (also a separate monthly 
now) of advertising. Its last circulation statement 
showed it had less than 19,000 circulation, as I recall it. 
Yet there are 33,000 printers in the United States alone! 

How, assuming for the moment that printers only sent 
«n subscriptions to that publication, which is, of course, 
‘ar from the facts, are the 14,000 who are not subscrib- 
ing expecting to keep in touch with the doings in the 
advertising world which is, in the main, the buyer of their 
oroduct? 

' And what about the 160,000 advertisers and prospec- 
ive advertisers, according to the McGraw Hill Company 
ostimate? 

The sale of business books generally, and business pub- 
‘ications of all kinds, leads us unmistakably to the con- 
clusion that all forms of advertising salesman are not 
‘ollowing Pope’s couplet. They are not drinking deeply. 
_ “Oh! that’s all right, but there are so many books!” 
-nterrupts my practical printer-friend once more. 

_ “You are not original with that statement,” I reply, 
“for Solomon said centuries ago, ‘of the making of books 
here is no end.’ ” 


_ The very fact that business men generally are not buy- 
ng and using these high-powered tools of knowledge 
‘eaves the way open for the printer. And don’t forget 
hat the printer is the one open-minded, absolutely un- 
»rejudiced man in the whole lot of sellers of advertising, 
decause whatever the form of advertising, some part of it 
it least is printed. Even though it is a wooden ruler, the 
ettering on it is printed! 

| I have had some little inside experience with business 
»00ks. I called on one of the leading publishers of such 
»ooks last week and he said to me: “Our first edition of 
‘ book of that class is 2,500 copies.” 


He referred to a work that has for its object almost 
openly the increase in the use of a certain form of printed 
matter. 

“Is that so? How long has it been out?” 

“About two years and we still have over 1,000 copies 
on hand.” 

“Then you have sold less than 750 copies a year for 
two years! Have you advertised it well?” 

“It has been called directly to the attention of every 
leading advertiser and printer in the country, not once 
but several times.” 


Apply the Ideas You Find 


Do you get the moral of that? It means that assuming 
the sale of that book was entirely to printers (which I 
found was far from the truth), less than five per cent 
of the total printers in the country had bought a book 
that was directly to their benefit. A book that could be 
utilized by every one of them to help increase printing 
sales. 

If the printers and printers’ salesmen of this country 
were to buy right this moment the one best book on gen- 
eral business and advertising and master that, with their 
customers and prospective customers in mind, do you 
suppose there would be a single one of them who would 
not get an idea that would be worth while for that cus- 
tomer or prospective customer ? 

Then another book could be bought and mastered and 
the ideas applied and sold. 

All the time present-day happenings and experiences 
could be brought to mind by subscribing for the leading 
journals in this field, the names of which are known to 
all readers, undoubtedly. 


Other Salesmen Alert, Why Not Printers? 


The printer or printers’ salesman, you see, could read 
a book once with the needs of a dozen (or many times 
that number perhaps) customers and prospective custom- 
ers in mind and this in itself would mean a great saving 
of time to business in general. By this I am not arguing 
for the discontinuance of purchases on the part of busi- 
ness men, but I am trying to show printers how they can 
take advantage (legitimately so) of the lack of action on 
the part of business men generally. 

When a printing salesman quits selling printing as 
printing press impression and starts selling ideas and 
brain impressions he gets out of the price class. The war 
and post-war period has “shot” almost all the stocks of 
advertising literature and the present “hesitating” period 
has not started a great revival along this line so that this 
suggestion to apply Pope’s couplet about learning is par- 
ticularly apropos. 

You will find advertising agency men, space salesmen 
and all the rest of the field are reading up, learning, and 
getting facts and data to convince the prospect that this 
is the time and theirs is the way to advertise. Will the 
printers rise to their opportunity ? 

True salesmanship in the final analysis is true service. 
Printers can render a great service to prospective buyers 
by keeping them posted on business books generally and 
trade publications in particular. 

Now for the exception I referred to earlier, the proof 
this plan works. He was not originally a printer. He 
was an advertising man and business executive. He took 
charge of the service end of a large New York printing 
plant. He has a good office, well equipped with business 
books. This man is familiar with what has been done, 
his own experience has been reinforced by the experiences 
of literally hundreds of others so that he has drunk deep 
of the “Pierian spring.” His firm has clients all over the 

Continued on page 68 


They Said It Couldn’t Be Done 


But Charley Howard Went Ahead and Did It Anyway, Awakening 
the Old Town and Incidentally the Rival Paper, With Profit to Both 
By EDGAR WHITE 


HE weight holding back too many towns is what 

the lawyers call precedent, and to which they 

attach an importance almost akin to veneration. 

And we small town fellows are loath to tread 
pioneer fields of endeavor, not knowing whither they may 
lead. We play safe, as we call it, rather than risk lurk- 
ing pitfalls in unmapped territory. When somebody 
comes along and tries to show us a better way, or to 
start something new, we smile with the superior wisdom 
of long local experience, and predict disaster. So it was 
with us veterans of the weekly Macon Republican, when 
Charley Howard—I use the real name, as there is noth- 
ing to hide—came to our town and started “The Daily 
Herald.” 

The town has 5,000 population and the county 30,000. 
For years the Macon Republican had been the influential 
and popular paper of the county, largely through the 
general esteem in which the editor and publisher—Philip 
Gansz—was held. I was sort of news editor and helper, 
and worked at whatever there was to do, under Mr. 
Gansz’s direction. 

Mr. Gansz and I were very indignant that an outsider 
should invade our field, and undertake to go us a dozen 
better. Of course, he was courting disaster, as we saw it. 
The town wasn’t ready for a daily paper by a decade; 
telegraph and typesetting bills would absorb all the 
earnings, and there wouldn’t be anything left to pay the 
butcher and so on. 


Merchants Support New Paper 


But we got a jolt when we learned the business men— 
long our friends and patrons—rather welcomed the “ad- 
venturer.” Having no idea what it cost to get out a daily 
paper, they wondered why we hadn’t given the service 
the new man proposed to give. That put it up to us. We 
had to play to his hand or get off the earth. The Daily 
Chronicle was launched by us about two weeks before 
the Daily Herald began giving the people glad tidings. 
Finally, the new editor threw his hat in the ring and the 
fight was on. He had a perfecting press and Linotype. 
Our press was an old-style cylinder, using flat paper, 
and our type was set by hand, because of a conservative 
foreman, who had figured we could get handset composi- 
tion cheaper than machine work. The first week’s bill 
for setting a four-page, six-column paper was $70. Next 
week it was worse. Then we ordered a Linotype machine. 

The new man had the merchants spiked down for 
$5,000 worth of advertising contracts before he turned a 
wheel. We turned up our noses at such precautions. 
The Daily Chronicle should be so far superior to its con- 
temporary as a newspaper that the dealers would fall 
over themselves to do business with us. 


What Put the Herald Over 


But things didn’t work out that way. People said the 
Herald was the best paper, because it contained more 
advertising and local news. They’d pass up our care- 
fully prepared feature stories that would have com- 
manded a ready sale in the Sunday papers, and wouldn’t 
read our literary stuff. The Herald was always discover- 
ing some local capitalist who was going to put up a 
new theatre or skyscraper building, or do some big thing 


od 


for the town. The people read such stories with interest. 
and they were the talk of the town. No attention was 
paid to our challenge for the proof. 

Everybody talked about the Herald, its gossipy news 
and its splendid advertising patronage. 

Our editor and publisher was finally taken down with 
nervous prostration. He had been trying to do five men’s | 
work. My part of the job was news editor, but I realized 
we had to meet our vigilant contemporary on a new. 
tack, or go under. In our dignified way we hadn’t gone 
after ads with a gun. If anybody wanted in we had_ 
space to sell—we were not going to beg anybody to pa- 
tronize us. Two years of this policy brought us to the 
brink of the jumping off place. The people were friend- 
ly toward us in a patronizing way—but they gave the 
other fellow the ads. | 


A Constant Fight Necessary 


Howard was a rattling good solicitor, and he gen- | 
erally had a man or two on his staff to stir up business. 
His theory was that a paper without ads wasn’t any 
paper at all; that the readers instead of being bored by 
ads liked them, and measured the value of a newspaper — 
as much by its advertising patronage as by its news. I 
have every reason to believe his theory sound. | 

When I took over the advertising end of the Daily 
Chronicle we began issuing a mid-week shoppers’ edition. - 
Our printers took extra care with that edition. The pages _ 
were larger, and the ads were set attractively. That was 
our first attractive return fire. The merchants were 
pleased with the service. But they didn’t come in volun-— 
tarily—bless you, No! 


Instead of burning the midnight candles on editorials | 
and human interest stories [ worked on dummies and — 


suggestions for advertisements, which I would show the 
dealers the next day. Those things helped mightily, and 
soon we had all the advertising space in our mid-week edi- | 
tion taken. But the other days were nearly blank. Then 
we rigged up a Sunday market page, selling cards to gro- | 
cers, bakers, fruit men and so on. That cared for the 
Friday page. 


Constant Progress Ever Since 


Our contemporary made a feature of special editions. 
We had derided them, claiming they were a bald attempt 


to replenish the cash box without any real return of ad-— 


vertising service. 


But on the occasion of the annual — 


f 


county banquet, we tried him a foot-race. Everybody in | 


the county was interested in that banquet. 
timate subject for a special edition. The Herald printed 


It was a legi- - 


a double section of 12 six-column pages, mostly adver- 


tising. 


We printed a double section of 12 seven-column — 


pages, practically all of them advertising, I am ashamed — 


to say. I believe we did have a little reading about the 
banquet on the first page. But it was a contest for ad- 


vertising, and the Daily Chronicle led by over fifteen — 


columns. 


But in that contest we won a victory I had not antici- | 


pated. Our rival called on me the next morning and 
proposed an armistice. 
“‘l’ve demonstrated to you fellows that there’s a place 
for a daily here,” he said, “and for that you ought to 
Continued on page 56 
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Welfare Work in the Small Plant 


Pittsburgh Concern Finds Size of Plant Does Not Prevent It From Pro- 
moting Efficiency and Loyalty Through Use of Interior Organization 
By J. N. CLIFFORD 


H, my shop is too small to try any of that 
welfare stuff,” you say? Well give heed to 
a little tale of what one Pittsburgh printer has 
' accomplished in his plant, employing 36 per- 
ons. Give heed, for not only is it interesting but it will 
brove that what one man has done another can do also 
ind likewise profit. 


cents a month and are glad of the opportunity. Execu- 
tives and employes mingle on these occasions. If there is 
any disruption in the organization the bindery girl tells 
her boss her side of it, just as she would Mamie, her 
friend. There are fights in each family, yes, but they are 
seldom serious and so it is in this case. The Sutton Press 

organization might just as well call 


t 

| Every once in awhile some man 
vomes along who disagrees with 
chris Morley when he says, “The 
venalty of being a human being is 
other human beings.” In fact, E. H. 
jutton, of the Sutton Press, Pitts- 
ourgh, has reversed that very thought 
‘o that it now reads, “One of the joys 
of being a human being is other hu- 
nan beings.” Mr. Sutton proves that 
ie believes it through the method he 
ses in conducting his plant. 


' Mr. Sutton, who, by the way, is 
Iso president of the Pittsburgh Ty- 
yothetae, claims that he had only the 
hought of increasing the profits of 
ne Sutton Press when he inaugu- 
ated his plan, for, says he: “I am 
convinced that the power of money 
5 just as strong as ever. Our plan is 
nercenary, yes, but we all profit. We 
ll have a good time and it pays the 
utton Press, although it costs us 
nousands of dollars for our share 


itself the “Sutton Press Family” and 
that precious word would be hon- 
ored by such an association. 

That for the organization among 
employes and owners. 

The second or profit-sharing fea- 
ture of the welfare plan of the or- 
ganization also deserves consider- 
able space, for, while other plants 
claim profit-sharing impractical and 
many of those who have tried it have 
discarded it, no such a possibility 
exists with the Sutton Press. 

How is it done? Partly through 
this same family feeling engendered 
by the get-together meetings. Partly 
through the way in which it operates. 
In the first place, no set percentage 
of profit is given. This is distinctly 
understood among the employes. 
Then the small number of employes 
makes it possible to determine the 
amount each individual is to receive 
based on his or her efficiency. And 


yward the expense.” But mark this: 
‘e says “we all profit.” Do you or 
nyone else think that the men com- 
jlain because the owner makes a 
‘ttle more money when they themselves likewise benefit? 
ot a bit of it. And do you think the Sutton Press com- 
jains because it costs them thousands of dollars each 
ear? Not a bit of that either, for Mr. Sutton says, “It 
ays the Sutton Press.” Such a plan is the only one that 
in be successful; one where both sides profit. 


Now that your curiosity has been aroused, let us pro- 
2ed to the details of the Sutton plan: 
_ It can be divided into two parts, one of which has to 
9 with an organization among the employes and the 
econd with profit sharing. The latter is a subject with 
hich most readers are familiar although the one under 
iscussion embodies some unusual features. The em- 
loye’s organization is more like that of a family. There- 
ilies its success and therein is the reason why so many 
‘her plants can adopt a similar scheme. This organiza- 
on among the 36 employes has its own seven-piece 
chestra. It has ‘its monthly dinners and dances, most 

which are held in the plant itself. A caterer is brought 
) to serve the dinner. The bindery floor is cleared for 
e dancing and the organization’s own orchestra fur- 
“shes the music. Employes are permitted to bring wives 
id sweethearts. In summer, picnics take the place of 
nners and dances. Theatre parties are also part of the 
in. The cost is not excessive for the total expense io 
le company is but one dollar an employe or $36.00 a 
onth. The employes have assessed themselves fifty 


» 
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E. H. SUTTON 


that efficiency is kept at its highest 
because the more efficient a person is 
the more that person receives and the 
more efficient all are the more for all. 

A percentage of 100 is given each employe at the be- 
ginning of each bonus period—there are three such pe- 
riods in each year. Deductions from this percentage are 
made because of inefficiency, for tardiness and for ab- 
sence. No deduction is made when infractions of the 
rules come about through good and legitimate reasons. 
One of the surprising things is the high percentage each 
employe has at the end of each period. The three periods 
are arranged so that the money will come when most 
needed: April 15, to be used for vacations; August 
15, for use during the fall and winter months: and De- 
cember 15, for the Christmas stocking. 

“Like the Sutton Press?” you ask an employe. “You 
bet I do,” comes the answer. “Want to leave?” is the 
next question. “Leave! I should say not. Say, what 
are you trying to do? Kid me? There isn’t a better 
place under the sun than right here in this little ol’ shop.” 
That’s the spirit that exists in this one plant. And it is 
proved by the fact that one year ago, when it was decided 
to change the plant from “open” to non-union, two union 
employes gave up their cards to continue working for 
“this little ol’ shop.” 

Of course, the plan is mercenary, but it is mercenary 
in the sense that owner and employe both get more money 
for what they put into their work. 

If you want to find out if Mr. Sutton believes it’s worth 
while, just ask him. 


Those Were the Good Old Days! 


! 
‘ 
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But Who Wants Them Back? Some Reminiscences Which Should 
Bring You a Smile and at the Same Time a Hint of Great Value 
By CECIL H. WRIGHTSON 


OST of my early recollections of life are con- 
nected with a printing establishment, where, 
as an immature lad of tender years, | was 
required to manipulate a certain roller, with 

which I inked a form on a hand press. The roller blis- 
tered my palms so that I became dexterous in handling 
it in such a manner that the sore places would get no 
friction. 

In those days the small printer went down on his knees 
and offered up a heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving every 
time his wife presented him with a son. If the vernacular 
of today could be applied to those times, his reason for 
this was because he looked upon each addition to his 
offspring as a potential reduction of his overhead, for, 
paradoxical as it seems when surveyed from a modern 
viewpoint, the larger the proprietor’s family the less his 
expenses for outside help, and, consequently, the greater 
his opportunity to underquote his neighbor. 

My father should have been very successful as a busi- 
ness man, because of his seven sons and three daughters, 
but, unfortunately, his competitors had even greater fam- 
ilies, and although we worked seventy and eighty hours a 
week our prosperity was negligible. 

I can call to mind some of our competitors in my 
childhood. There was a Mr. Carte, who had in a store 
window a number of job presses, each “kicked” by a 
vigorous young man. I always experienced a nervous 
feeling when I had occasion to pass this store, much 
similar to the feeling I experience today when | pass a 
ferocious house dog which strains murderously at its 
chain in an endeavor to get at me and rend me limb from 
limb. Another competitor, Stead by name, conducted 
his printorium in a mysterious cellar, having had _ the 
audacity to open up almost in the same block on which 
my father had been established for fifteen or twenty years. 

There was another competitor whose printship was out 
in the back of the building somewhere, mysteriously hid- 
den from the casual observer who might have noticed a 
glass show case of specimens ensconced on the wall of 
the hallway leading to the plant hidden in the rear. This 
man was one whose name fairly stunk in the nostrils of 
our family, because he was reputed to be a successful 
printer. He failed eventually, however, after he lost a 
certain city printing contract, which we took from him 
on a lower bid. 


My elder brother, who made the prices which got us 
this three-year contract, remarked at the time the work 
was awarded to us that every printer who had had the 
city printing had gone bankrupt. Three years later we 
were ready to give up the ghost ourselves, but whether 
our collapse was attributed to this hoodoo I do not 
recollect. 

We considered our competitors as personally corrupt, 
and shunned them as a pestilence. A suggestion to bor- 
row something we needed from a competitor would have 
been received in my family with howls of derision. We 
would rather cross the road than pass a competitor on 
the sidewalk. We hated him so much that to cut his 
prices and take his work was our chief joy in life. Noth- 
ing was so virile as our hatred of him unless it were his 
intense dislike of us. We were mortal enemies, anxious 
to do each other harm at every opportunity. 
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Such was the old way of running a printing business, 
and as a consequence there existed no prosperity. The 
printer was classed with the saloon at the bottom of the 
list as a business risk, and his chance of borrowing money 
was about as great as a consumptive’s chance of getting 
life insurance. 


f 
| 
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What a remarkable change has taken place in recent 


years! 


Altruism has taken the place of hatred; the - 


despised competitor has changed into the brotherly co- 


operator. 


a workman. His manual skill is supplemented with a 


The modern printer is something more than | 


mental dexterity. He works less from his shoulders down | 
and more from his shoulders up. He believes in the old | 


adage, “United we stand; divided we fall.” 


He sees » 


farther than his own printshop, and visualizes the whole. 


industry. “Ye must give if ye shalt receive.” He gives 


of his time and thought unstintingly to the industry; | 
ready to help his competitor in every way, and especially — 
the newcomer who is struggling to get established. He 
is a member of the Typothetae, attends its meetings, sits | 


on its committees and does his share in directing its 
efforts. 


He meets his competitors frequently, discusses _ 


fearlessly his customers by name, and lays his cards on— 


the board for all to see. : 
The printer of today is a man of courage because of 
his changed viewpoint. He knows that he is as necessary 
to the community’s wellbeing as is the physician or the 
dentist. 


He does not have to apologize for existing, for. 


he feels that the world is a much better place for his— 


being in it, and recognizes printing as the great founda- 


tion on which everything that pertains to civilization — 
rests. Learning and information are entirely dependent 


upon it. 
The modern printer has found for himself a niche in 


the hall of fame and has lost no time in placing himself 


therein. He is now living up to the reputation he has 


created for himself. He no more fears his fellow printers | 


than a physician fears the other doctors in his vicinity. 
The printer gives a priceless service to the community 


and exacts in return a living commensurate with his abil- 


} 


ities, and he knows there will always be a living for those 


engaged in the industry because printing is a necessity 


that must be adequately recompensed. 


\ 


When a district conference or international convention — 


is announced he invariably takes the necessary time to_ 


| 
q 


attend it, considering it the most interesting of his relaxa-_ 


tions. 


outlay of money and valuable time, but the results always 


These journeys frequently mean a considerable 


} 


pay back the expenditure many times through the ideas — 


gained. 


Nothing gives him more pleasure than an association — 


meeting. His business being his chief interest in life, it | 


is not remarkable that he is never tired of discussing it 
with those who are similarly engaged. To those with 
more experience than himself he is an ardent listener; 


with the newcomers he is ever ready to talk over his— 


experiences and, where possible, give them pointers. 


Plans to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the adop-_ 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, falling in 1926,” 


are already under way by the United States Chamber of 


Commerce. The celebration will be held in Philadelphia. 


j 


Pittsburgh Now in the Forefront 


“ OME right in,” said Hooper P. Hogan, secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Typothetae, when in- 
formed that I wanted an interview concerning 
the work of the Pittsburgh Typothetae. And 
in I went. The occasion was a recent visit to the Smoky 
ay ; 
“Tell me something of what Pittsburgh is doing for 
the printing industry,” I said. What follows is the result 
‘of that interview. 


Efforts of Typothetae Bring Unlooked For Results. Work Grows 
in Magnitude until Association Now Stands Among Leaders 


By C. J. NUTTALL 
Managing Editor Ben Franklin Monthly 


night. Other classes are contemplated. So far, the only 
group organized has been that in East Liberty. Members 
in distant towns come in to Pittsburgh for the monthly 
meetings, while local meetings are held from time to time 
by the secretary and president. The towns coming under 
Pittsburgh’s jurisdiction include: 

Ambridge, Apollo, Belle Vernon, Beaver, Beaver Falls, Bellevue, 


Blairsville, Brownsville, Butler, Carnegie, California, Charleroi, 
Connellsville, Coraopolis, Crafton, Derry, 


We won't delve into past history. 
Let it suffice that on March 1 of this 
year the Pittsburgh Typothetae had 
76 members. May 1, two months 
later, it had 151. Just as significant 
is the fact that a survey taken by the 
Waited Typothetae of America two 
years ago showed Pittsburgh printers 
making an average profit of 3.8 per 
‘cent. This year they will make over 
15 per cent. Pittsburgh paper mer- 
fehants report all printers paying 
their bills promptly, and some com- 
panies which have not discounted 
their bills for twenty years now take 
advantage of the discount. That 
stands for the financial side of Pitts- 
ourgh’s printing industry today. 

_ How has this been accomplished? 
» Mainly through an organization 
whose vision has been wide enough 
ro take into the fold those printers 
n isolated cities and towns as far 


Donora, Duquesne, East Pittsburgh, East 
McKeesport, Elizabeth, Ellwood City, 
Fayette City, Freedom, Freeport, Greens- 
burg, Homestead, Indiana, Irwin, Jean- 
nette, Kittanning, Latrobe, Leechburg, 
McKeesport, McKees Rocks, Monaca, 
Monessen, Monongahela, Mt. Pleasant, 
New Brighton, New Castle, New Kensing- 
ton, Oil City, Pitcairn, Pittsburgh, Roch- 
ester, Scottdale, Sharpsburg, Sewickley, 
Tarentum, Turtle Creek, Uniontown, Van- 
dergrift, Verona, Waynesburg, Washing- 
ton, West Newton, Wilkinsburg, Wil- 
merding, Wheeling. 


Covers Immense Territory 


The district thus covered includes 
more than 590 printing plants, pro- 
ducing approximately 17 million 
dollars’ worth of printing annually. 
Fifty-nine cities are included. While 
these “outlander” towns comprise 
the Western Pennsylvania Typothe- 
tae they, in reality form a part of 
the Pittsburgh Typothetae. Seven 
directors, one each from the towns of 


distant as fifty miles from Pitts- 
ourgh. Through an organization 
vhose departments, educational 
slasses and personnel rank with any association in any 
sity. Through its officers, who are E. H. Sutton, Presi- 
‘lent; W. L. Golder, first vice-president; B. F. McPherson, 
econd vice-president, and A. S. Dick, treasurer, not for- 
setting Mr. Hogan, the secretary. 

The combination of all these has resulted in making 
he Smoky City, once the bane of all printerdom, a place 
vhose industry can well be taken as a pattern by all 
other cities. 


| 
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Its Quarters 


_ The Pittsburgh Typothetae occupies 12,000 square feet 
‘f floor space on the eleventh floor of the Century build- 
ng. This is divided into offices and an assembly room. 
n the latter, educational classes are conducted. In the 
ormer, the departments dealing with labor, credits, costs, 
‘Tganization and education are located. 
_ The personnel which handles the details of the associa- 
/on is made up of Mr. Hogan, Frank A. Hill, assistant 
ecretary; C. J. Porter, cost supervisor; W. C. Moyer, 
‘ssistant cost supervisor; Miss Laura Berry, office man- 
ger; Miss Nellie Cowan, credit manager, and Miss Clair 
leisen, employment manager. 

The territory covered by the Pittsburgh Typothetae 
vakes it necessary that branch educational classes be 
eld. These, known as “divisional” classes, are now con- 
ucted in East Liberty and Greensburg every Monday 


HOOPER P. 
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Washington, McKeesport, Wheeling, 
Tarentum, New Castle, Greensburg 
and Rochester, aid the fourteen 
Pittsburgh directors in guiding the association. 

The men who make up the committees are: 

CLosep SHop Committre—F. B. Downey, chairman; John 
Gwyer, W. O. Beck, J. L. Stewart, A. C. Held, Geo. J. Abdou. 

OPEN SHop CommittrE—E, J. Cyphers, chairman; J. H. Cramer, 
J. N. Simpson, C. C. Myers, Duncan MacDougall, W. C. Bletcher, 
W. H. Frederick. 

MEMBERSHIP CoMMITTEE—W, P. Gregg, chairman; J. H. Buerger, 
E. G, J. Gratz, J. T. Fuhrman, I. L. Marshall, H. C. Miller, T. E. 
Keil, B. F. McKee, Pittsburgh; L. R. Cramblet, McKeesport; 
W. F. Wertz, Greensburg; W. B. Hilton, Wheeling; C. P. Howe, 
Tarentum; C. W. Retzer, Rochester; A. C. Street, New Castle; 
L. K. Ward, Washington; J. C. Lewis, East End. 

ENTERTAINMENT CommitTeE—C. A. Riddell, chairman; T. D. 
Harman, E. G. J. Gratz, J. W. Jackson, G. A. MacGregor. 

TRADE RELATIONS AND FRATERNAL CommitTEE—W. H. Frederick, 
chairman; A. C. Held, A. R. Geyer, T. E. Siviter, R. W. Neyhart. 

EDUCATIONAL AND APPRENTICESHIP CommitreE—R. L. Forsythe, 
chairman; G. R. Dorman, Albert Ebaugh, G. A. MacGregor, B. F. 
McKee. 

CreDIT AND COLLECTION CommitTreE—C. F. Warde, chairman: 
R. D. Clarke, E. E. Daugherty, J. C. Bragdon. 

MAcHINE Composition CommitrEE—F, H. Freuden, chairman; 
J. L. Stewart, J. T. Fuhrman. 

PLATEN Press CommitrEE—J. M. McElvany, chairman; J. B. 
Kreider, Albert Haberstich, T. F. Challinor, J. P. Killeen. 

Cost Bureau Commirrre—W. C. Bletcher, chairman: J. W. 
Jackson, C. A. Whiteside, G. Golder, C. V. Ebaugh. 

ResoLutions CommitrEE—W. B. McFall, chairman, Robt. Raws- 
thorne, Wm. Tonat. 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ComMITTEE—John Gwyer, chair- 
man; H. P. Hogan, A. H. Seyler, T. E. Keil, Duncan MacDougall. 


Continued on page 62 
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For The Modern Service Printer 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Progressive 
Printer Who Is Interested in So-Called ‘‘Service Printing”’. 
By PAT KAY 


NCE during a wave of enthusiasm, we sold a man 
a series of six mailing folders, five hundred of 
each. He was in the plating business and 
wanted to develop some new accounts as well 

as arouse old ones. 
Previous experiments with two or three folders had 
been sufficiently successful to make him and_ ourself 


feel that a series of six would bring very satisfactory 


returns. 

Six good mailing folders were designed. Copy was 
prepared. They were printed and delivered to him. We 
believed that a few weeks would find him rushed with 
business, ordering new equipment and eager to enter upon 
a large and profitable campaign of direct advertising. 

Other matters of weight, more or less, occupied our 
attention for a while and not until about eight weeks 
later did we descend upon our friend. 

Business was fair, he said. Had the folders produced 
any business? Oh, some. 

Well, let’s prepare another series and go after business 
again. Then the truth came out. 

He still had four of the six lots of folders and part of 
the fifth. Only the first lot of folders and part of the 
second had been addressed and mailed. 

One might say that was not our affair. Our services 
had been accepted and due payment had been made. But 
his neglect was our business, for as long as he held any 
quantity of his first series of folders he was not in the 
market for any further direct advertising. Further, until 
he had made proper use of his direct advertising he would 
not have full faith in it and would not be a regular user, 
and a source of legitimate profit to us. 

That experience was a warning. If we have any doubts 
of a man’s ability to mail promptly such direct advertis- 
ing as requires timely use, we assume the mailing respon- 
sibility ourself. 

It is not necessary to do the addressing yourself. Turn 
that end of it over to a reputable addressing house. Let 
them bill their work direct to your client or through you. 
But do your utmost to see that the direct advertising does 
reach the persons for whom it was intended. 

No man has an appetite for more when what he has 
previously bought is still unused. 


Getting Interest in Advertising Copy 


T IS the tendency of the business man (and this goes 

for most of us as well) to use routine sales arguments 

in his direct advertising. In merchandise made in similar 

forms by many firms it is natural for each advertiser to 

tell why his is best according to the accepted standards 
of comparison. 

Repetition of these sales arguments by the several com- 
peting firms leaves the points rather blunt. They become 
prosaically standard and the reading public learns io 
know them (and yawn over them) as such. But the dul- 
lest subject is dull only because the unused interesting 
points are neglected. 

Advertisers are learning to make their subjects inter- 
esting and three examples of this growing practice have 
recently fallen into our hands: 

The File in History, issued by Henry Disston & Sons 
of Philadelphia. To us files have always been files. Of 
course, purchasing agents and shop men knew some files 
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were better than others, but by the great public whose 
seemingly negligible purchase of odd files runs up into 
a large amount, files were purchased about as the hard- 
ware man handed them out. 

Disston’s booklet tells about files in a way that lends 
color and romance to their origin and development. It 
starts with the abrasive stones used by prehistoric man 
and leads to the most delicate watchmaker’s file of today, 

It is my belief that any man who reads this booklet 
will always think of Disston when he thinks of files. 
Disston has made the file interesting. 

The Wearever Kitchen tells the superiority of alumi- 
num for cooking. It suggests experiments and tests to 
prove its claims. Any housewife can appreciate the logic 
of the tests and while they probably apply to any good 
brand of aluminum kitchenware—it is an average cer- 
tainty they help to fasten Wearever in each reader’s mind. 

Rhodes Colossus. Editor Elmer R. Murphy (inciden- 
tally president of James H. Rhodes & Company) builds 
a fascinating magazine on the subjects of sponges, steel 
wool, felt, polishing materials and the lives of his em- 
ployes and customers. You'll find this house organ inter- 
esting whether or not you buy Mr. Murphy’s wares. And 
when you are concerned in the purchase of his wares 
you'll be able to buy them with greater intelligence than 
before and with a feeling of confidence in James H. 
Rhodes & Company. 

To the man who cannot find or be shown the interest- 
arousing possibilities in what he has to sell, should be 
shown these three specimens. 


It’s the Preparation That Counts 
A GOOD piece of printing is made before it reaches the 
shop. The ablest comp. cannot make a catalog sell _ 
its contents and the finest makeready will not put attrac- — 
tion into an illustration that is poor in the original. 

In the successful booklet there is interesting copy, 
printable engravings made from attractive photos or 
drawings and careful layout. With these you can apply 
the skill of your craft and produce a job that will bring 
returns. 

That is where the service printer succeeds. If he does 
not prepare the literature himself he shares in the prep- 
aration and when the material reaches his shop it has the — 
possibilities of a successful job. 


Return Post Cards | 

A pee are two types of return post cards. One is the | 

separate card, inserted loose or held by a small — 

gummed seal or clip. The other is the attached post 

card, being part of the folder or broadside, perforated 
to make detachment easy. 

People who have experimented with both tell us the 
attached card possesses the stronger appeal. They say — 
more people are moved to tear off and use the attached — 
card than the separate one. They cannot explain why 
but if it is so, let us take advantage of human nature and 
use the attached card. 


Trade Compositors Plan Convention 
HE Trade Composition branch of the U. T. A. will 
hold its anual convention in Toronto, Thursday and 
Friday, October 20 and 21. An entertainment program 
including a trip to the Muskoka Lake region and Niagara 
Falls has been planned. 


| 
| 
| 
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) Thanks, kind readers, for your cordial reception of our 
page in last month’s issue. Thanks, too, for the contri- 
butions. If you will but continue your offerings the ardu- 
‘ous task of preparing this page will be greatly lessened— 
and we dislike work. 


Great Limerick Contest 


A contributor suggests we have a limerick contest and 
‘sends the following for a starter. A prize of half an egg 
is offered for the best last line. 

It makes no difference how you make 
Your most delicious jelly-cake, 
' “Cause when | eat 

So sweet a treat 


; 
: 
| 
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‘Dear Mr. Printer: 

Attached is copy for a thirty-two page and cover cata- 
log. The layouts are carefully made and all the copy is 
typewritten. Use the best enamel and cover stock you 
deem advisable and handle the job as you think best. 

_ We want the job when you are able to deliver it. 
_ Charge us at your regular rates of cost plus a fair 
profit. Yours very truly, 


w@ Oueuene) of ss. wiles eo « 6, (eis 6) ale 


Back in the Dark Ages of Printing 


Here you may read, word for word, the text from a post 
card recently mailed to Chicago publishers by a West 
‘Side printer: 


Qo you like to change your Publication Printer? 


ee TUTTE LU LLU LEO LLU LLL LEL 


Tee eee 


view? and oblige, we beg to remain. 
Yours very truly, 
(Printer’s name omitted) 


> UBLICATIONS 


i Fe TTT LEE EEL 


| : Dear Sir: 

ig E ARE = Some time ago we have taken up 
N O W = few publications which we have met 
| = with a great success, accomplished 
= without any difficulty and have NOW 
EQUIPPED = determined to go into the publication 
k = field exclusively. We own the build- 
TO PRINT = ing and are out of High Rent 
ALL YOUR = District. May we get an early inter- 


Cee 


For years the printing craft has labored to free itself 
‘rom the curse of the “lower price” argument, yet here 
t bobs up as the basis of a pseudo-advertising appeal 
‘rom a firm of pretended size, sufficient to print publi- 
-ations. 

_ We have struggled to educate the user of printing to a 
aith in the intelligence of present-day printing service, 
vet here is a card of some seventy-nine words which con- 
-ains a dozen violations of business English and pune- 
“uation. 

| Do you shriek with joy at the thought of how the price 
appeal will aid you in selling at cost plus profit? Do 
vou thrill at the thought of how this printer will improve 
on the typographic excellence of whatever fortunate pub- 
teation he prints? Do you join in a rising vote of 
shanks to him for his aid in the general elevation of our 
pieble industry ? 

Do you?—neither do we. 


eS) 
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“Say What You Please, Pat” 


Buffalo Helps Us Out 


A. B. F. (Buffalo) comes through with the first poem 
on the print-shop towel. 


THE Printinc Orrick Tower 


The office towel was leaning there 
Against the ink-stained wall, 

Its joints quite stiff with age and things— 
It really couldn’t fall. 


The telegraph announced the death 
Of one to fame well known, 
And so upon the office front 
Deep mourning must be shown. 


But what to do? With coffers bare, 
How could the crepe be bought? 

It couldn’t; but a massive brain 
Evolved a happy thought. 


“What! Ho! there, kid! bring me an ax, 
And I will ribbons make 

From yonder towel of vintage old 
(Unless the ax should break). 


“We'll not be pointed at with scorn 
For lack of due respect, 

So long as this strong arm can wield 
An ax with good effect.” 


The ax was brought and that brave lad 
Began a fierce attack 

Upon the towel that for so long 
Had been the blackest black— 


The towel which, tradition said, 
Had once been almost white, 
But which now lacked a single spot 

Of color that was light. 


*Twas cut in strips and nailed about 
The printing-office door, 

And served its purpose well indeed— 
No use to worry more. 


The opposition down the street 
With envy turned quite green, 
For that old rag made far the best 

Display of mourning seen. 


Very good. We have in mind another poem on the 
towel. Who has it? 


Pests We Can Do Without— 


The salesman who takes up our time pulling out sam- 
ple after sample after he has been assured that there is 
nothing we need today. 

The society leader or school teacher who wants a sheet 
of cardboard, and finally takes one after you have hauled 
out two or three sample sheets. Then, to add insult to 
injury, she has it charged. 


Overheard at a Meeting 
“How many people working at your plant now?” 
“Oh, “bout half of them.” 


Must lay aside our quill now and meander over to the 
garage to see what the repair man has found wrong with 
our flivver. Sounded like asthma and 
acted like rheumatism. There’s al- 
ways something wrong with that fliv- 
ver. If we ever learn to understand + a 
its innards we'll feel accomplished. GO 
Life never goes stale to a man what 
owns a flivver. ioe 
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Some More “Service” the Printing Buyer 
Wants 


RECENT issue of BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY contained 
an article by Robert E. Ramsay entitled, “Service 
the Printing Buyer Wants.” P. O. Pederson, sales man- 
ager of a large middle west manufacturing company, read 
the article and has added his own version of what he, as 
a printing buyer, expects of salesmen. Mr. Pederson says: 
“T have been reading articles in various trade journals 
lately on the subject of “Service the Printing Buyer 
Wants” and it seems to me there are still other items that 
influence the printing buyer besides those I have seen 
mentioned. 

“T have often felt the need for assistance in buying 
printing and I naturally turn to the salesman who hap- 
pens to have my confidence. I may have a piece of work 
that I want for a certain purpose and I may be undecided 
as to how it should be made up, what quality of paper, 
what colors of ink and so on, and naturally I am con- 
cerned about the approximate cost. 

“When a case like that comes up I want to turn to some 
printing salesman whom I can depend on to give me good 
advice. I want to know that what he tells me is his hon- 
est opinion, and, of course, I want to know that his opin- 
ion has some value. I want him to be big enough to for- 
get for the time being that an order is at stake, because 
that question is not up for decision then. 

“T want to know that when the work is turned over to 
him he will see that it is executed as it should be at the 
proper time. [| want to feel that when I have finally 
delivered the copy and instructions to the salesman then 
he is responsible for what follows. Finally, I want to 
feel that he represents his firm in such a way that I can 
absolutely depend on receiving the kind of service he 
promises me. 

“When you analyze the foregoing you will see how 
important it is for a good and capable printing salesman 
to be connected with a capable printing plant organiza- 
tion, for, after all, he can’t ‘deliver the goods’ to me 
unless he is backed up wholeheartedly in his efforts to 
serve me. 

“To properly serve his customers, a printing salesman 
needs to be well balanced, so that he does not make rash 
promises which can’t be carried out. He must have con- 
victions and have the moral courage to stick to them until 
convinced they are wrong; in other words, he ought to be 
a good business man properly to serve his customers.” 


Make Sure You’re Within the Law 


RINTERS, being at a loss to know just what are the 

rulings of the United States Revenue department as 
to taxable tickets for entertainments, are being furnished 
with a ruling at the present time. The printer is obliged 
to report to the revenue collector the name and address 
of the buyer of ticket printing jobs, the quantity of tickets 
furnished and copies of the tickets. Tickets, it is stated, 
must in every instance show the admission price, the tax 
and the total price. It is not permissible to print state- 
ments such as “Tickets 25 cents, war tax included.” This 
ruling prevents the use of the plan of simply using dif- 
ferent colored stock for printing tickets bearing different 
prices of admission. Whenever a customer claims ex- 
emption from the amusement tax feature, the printer must 
be furnished with a certificate to that effect, this being 
signed by the collector. Another feature of the ruling is 
that when a dance is held and women are admitted free 
on men’s tickets, a tax of 10 per cent must be paid for the 
woman, computed at the price of the man’s ticket. The 
penalty for printing admission tickets that are taxable, 
and failing to report to the collector is a maximum of 
$10,000 or a year in the federal penitentiary or both. 
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How Do They Do It? 

By J. N. Clifford 
PRINTER-FRIEND of mine was hanging up the 
phone receiver just as I entered his office. There 

was a broad grin on his face. 

He turned and said, “That’s too good to keep. I was 
just talking to (naming a printer in a small town thirty 
miles away). The Ladies’ Aid of the church has 
a cook-book it wants printed. The job is too large for 
my plant. The order is for a thousand books of thirty- 
two pages and cover. All the ads, amounting to about 
five pages, have to be set as well as the type for the re. 
maining thirty-one pages. When I called and told 
him I had a job for him and wanted a price, he asked, 
‘How many pages and how many copies?’ I told him and 
without a minute’s hesitation he said the price would be 
fifty dollars. I’m not kicking, for I’ll tack on an extra 
twenty-five dollars for the order and the Ladies’ Aid even 
then will get the job for fifty dollars less than it’s worth. 
What I’m wondering is how in the world could give 
a price over the phone without even seeing the job and 
without any more information than the number of copies 
and number of pages.” The grin was still on my printer- 
friend’s face as I backed out of the office and I couldn’t 
help snickering a little myself. 


Publishers Start Fight for Open Shop 
USINESS managers and publishers of daily news- 


papers operating in all parts of the country under 
open shop conditions have organized an association to 
be known as the American Open Shop Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. E. J. McCone of the Buffalo Commercial is its 
chief promoter. Officers of the organization are: 

President, Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; vice-president, 
D. D. Moore, New Orleans Times-Picayune, secretary, E. J. Me- 
Cone, Buffalo Commercial; treasurer, C. A. Finnegan, Buffalo 
Commercial. 

For directors of the association, the following were 
elected, subject to acceptance by those who were not 
present at the meeting: 

Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; D. D. Moore, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; C. A. Finnegan, Buffalo Commercial; W. L. 
Tobey, Hamilton (Ohio) Republican News; F. B. Shutts, Miami 
Daily Herald; W. G. Johnson, Jackson (Miss.) Daily News; J. H. 
McKeever, Aberdeen (S. D.) Daily American; E. P. Neil, Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Daily News; C. H. Akers, Phoenix, Arizona, Gazette; 
E. S. Woodruff, Salt Lake City Desert News. 


President Harding to Open Chicago 
Exposition 


ARREN G. HARDING, president of the United 


States, will open the Graphic Arts Exposition to be 
held in the Chicago Coliseum, July 23 to 30. A com- 
mittee of members of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen called on President Harding, 
May 2, at which time Mr. Harding promised to open the 
exposition in person if possible and if this is impossible, 
to open the exposition by pressing a button at the White 
House at the appointed time. Those who called on 
President Harding were: William R. Goodheart, second 


vice-president of the International Association; John J. | 


Deviny, treasurer; H. A. Sackett and E. J. McCarthy of | 


Chicago; John Clyde Oswald and Meyer F. Lewis of 
New York. 


New Chicago Paper Directory Published 
A Pie sixth edition of the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper 

Directory and Price List was mailed to Chicago buyers 
of paper late last month. Numerous changes in the paper 
market — mainly of a downward character — make the 


present issue of the book of great value to those who buy — 


paper from Chicago’s merchants. 
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Sets all matrix sizes from 
5-point to a wide Display 
36-point under the control 
of One Operator. 


odel D-s.m. Intertype 


The highest type of line casting composing machine combining 
simplicity, accessibility, dependability, and Real Non-distribution 


For unlimited job, newspaper and display composition 
of any typographical conception. 


Write for Intertype Literature describing the economical ALL SLUG WAY 
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Builders of ‘‘The Better Machine’’ 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General. Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y.,U.5, A. 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch | aN Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Representatives 
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The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want. 
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To “Make Money” Means Nothing— 


To Save Money Makes for Success 
—AN ADVERTISEMENT— 

T IS the avowed intention of every artist to be the best 

artist in the world, and every picture he produces from 
confines of his mind’s eye, or from any subject, is the 
best that he can do with the facilities at hand. Now, 
printers are artists, and every printer will admit that he 
or she is the best printer in the world. Don’t spoil your 
picture by trying to print it with flat impression. Use a 
cylindrical platen and bring out the details. It’s the fin- 
ishing touches and the color that made Wallace Nutting 
famous. 


Think of the Osterlind. 
When you think of Job Printing, 
Think of the Osterlind Job Printing Press. 


When you stop to think of those printers who are the 
most successful; do the largest volume of work; do the 
really high-grade printing; do it for less money than you 
can, and save more money out of their efforts (with all of 
their big overhead and operating expenses) than you 
make, use your head, the way is open to you. Sheet size, 
3x9 to 1215x19; type size, 1114x18; speed, 4,000. 

We make the Osterlind Job Press so good, so accurate 
and they run so fast that you can do good printing fast 
and accurately at one-third the cost of production on 
automatically fed platen presses. Now, that two-thirds 
saving don't necessarily all go to the buyer of printing, 
it stays to your credit at the bank. 

If your cost of production is high in your commercial 
press room, for relief tell your troubles to the Osterlind 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., 512 Endicott build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. Write for Circular 12. Sold on 
liberal terms. 

—AN ADVERTISEMENT— 


FRANK C. DRAKE COMPANY 


Legislation Threatens Trade Organization’ 


HREE bills are before the Illinois legislature which 
will seriously affect the printing industry if enacted 
into law. 

The women’s eight-hour bill provides heavy penalties 
for the employment of females more than eight hours in 
any one day, or 48 hours a week. Women proofreaders 
or bindery workers can not put in a minute’s overtime, 
if the bill becomes a law. Substitution of male for female. 
employes will be necessary, in the opinion of those who 
have studied the bill. , 

The minimum wage bill, under which the governor 
appoints a commission to determine the minimum wage 
to be paid women employes in each industry, was thought 
to be buried in committee, but it is now before the senate: 
for adoption. 

The commission will be empowered to make a mini- 
mum for various classes of female labor in East St. Louis, 
for example, and an entirely different minimum for Chi- 
cago or Springfield. | 

The third bill, intended to eradicate combinations in 
restraint of trade, provides drastic penalties for the cir- 
culation of price lists with intent to fix or regulate prices’ 
or to restrain free competition. | 

Former Judge Alfred E. Ommen, of New York, counsel | 
to the United Typothetae of America, and Chester Arthur 
Legg, general counsel to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago, have considered the last-named bill, and the legisla- 
tion committee of the Chicago body, through Chairman 
William C. Hollister, will possibly suggest amendments 
which will enable the printing trade organizations to con- 
tinue their educational work as heretofore. 


Annual Election to Be Held June 16 
(ee of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago will: 


be elected at the annual meeting of the organization 

to be held June 16. The place of meeting has not yet 
been decided. Nominations will be made by a nominat- 
ing committee made up of J. Harry Jones, of Marshall- 
Jackson Company; T. H. Faulkner, of Faulkner and 
Ryan; N. I. Wombacher, Standard Typesetting Company, 
and J. A. Williamson, of the Workman Manufacturing 
Company. | 
Anti-Monopoly Bill Signed 
(EEN MILLER of New York has signed the 


Meyer-Martin bill amending the Donnelley anti- 
trust law to provide for criminal prosecution of monopo- 
listic combinations such as are alleged to exist at present 
between the Photo-Engravers’ Unions and their employ- 
ers, under the terms of which prices for the product are 
dictated by the workers. 


To Start Standard Price List Class 


A CLASS to study the Standard Price List as issued by 
the United Typothetae of America probably will be 
formed this month under the auspices of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. The object will be to make 
Chicago printers familiar with the use of the “Black 
Book.” Teachers from the research department of the 
U. T. A. will have charge of the class. = 


PRINTING AND LITHO.INKS 
1445 LARRABEE STREET 


PHONE DIVERSEY 6083 


| 
) 
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_ in other states. 


print shop owners. 
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Propose Unemployment Insurance in 
Wisconsin 


EGISLATIVE action which will interest employers in 
all states was taken late in May when the senate com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin legislature passed favorably on 
the Huber-Commons unemployment bill. The bill as pre- 
pared by Dr. John R. Commons of Wisconsin University 
proposes to insure workers against unemployment at the 
cost of the employer. The bill provides that a mutual 
insurance company must be formed by all employers with 
more than three employes. If a worker is laid off insur- 
ance at the rate of $1 per day is to be paid for from 6 io 
13 weeks, provided the worker has been in the employ of 
the plant for what may be deemed a “permanent” period. 
The present bill was introduced early in May, after the 
original draft was severely criticised by insurance and 
other experts. The original provided a rate of $1.50 per 
day. The new bill leaves it to the discretion of the Wis- 


_consin Industrial Commission to put off its enforcement 


in some respects until times are easier in the industrial 
world. 

Action in Wisconsin will be followed by similar moves 
While not yet passed it seems probable 
that the senate and lower house will act favorably despite 
the vigorous fight being put up by employers, including 
The bill has been classed as an at- 
tempt at “alms-giving,” under the guise of insurance, and 
the opposition asserts it would be conducive to unemploy- 
ment, rather than the other way about. Unfavorable re- 
sults in Italy and England, with similar projects are 
pointed out. 


Keeping Your Business Card in the 
Running 


| “ANHERE’S something about his attitude that makes 


_ bit of cardboard—is it—oh, 


to deliver to Mr. Gillfinkle.” 


There in his hand is a familiar 
yes! It’s your card! Mr. 
Bluebottle returns to his post as ‘tiler’ of the ‘main office’ 
and hands back to you the very card you had asked him 
So read an article in the 


you pull up short. 


| May Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY. 


The mortifying experience of having his card re- 


‘turned to him is a common one to the man who sells. 


How to get the prospective customer to keep the card 
for its advertising and reference value is a problem that 
has been successfully solved by the Austin Printing Com- 
pany of Chicago. This concern makes a blotter out of 
its business cards. All the information that usually ap- 
pears on the regular business card appears on one side 
of the blotter, including the representative's name and a 
small picture in colors. The size is the same as the reg- 
ular card—334x214. Its utility and novelty make it 
stick with the man to whom it is sent. 


Production Shows Upward Trend 


Bee EUCTION in the printing industry is on its way 


back to normal, according to a chart compiled by the 
department of research of the United Typothetae of 
America. 


Last October saw the high point of production reached 
when the index number was 108.558. After a decline to 
97.669 in November, a rise to 105.052 occurred in De- 
cember. Then a rapid decrease took place until during 
February the lowest point was reached at 74.956. The 
March index figure is 82.004. A slight increase occurred 
in April, although figures are not yet available. May 
will show a decided decrease, due to the printers’ strike. 


cANNOUNCING 
Wate 


MOS. 


100% Efficient 


TRI 


100% Different 


SAW TRIMMER 


will be exhibited at the 
Graphic Arts Exposition 
Chicago, July 23-30 


Space No. 26 


Produced and Distribuled by 


HILL-CURTIS CoO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


N.B—Some good territory still open 
for high-grade sales representation. 


THE EKUCHS & LANG MFG. CO 


Always ready to serve. 
Inks that are right. Machines that are true 
We have so much faith in our 


Rutherford Forty 
Black 


That we intend to keep after the printers 
throughout the country until it is established 
in every printing office. 


Rutherford Forty 
Black 


sells at 40c per Ib. in lots of 25 Ibs. and over. 


We also have faith in our 


MIRACOL 


that wonderful ink reducer which sells for 75c 
per pint can, $3.75 per gallon. 


Send in your order which will have 
prompt attention 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


119 West 40th Street, 120 West Illinois Street 
NEW YORK 142 North Fourth Street CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES: Rutherford, New Jersey 
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In Which a Judge Says Something 
RAVO for you, Judge Bolster of Boston! We’re for 


you. There seldom has been a time when we have 
concurred as heartily with any statement as we did with 
yours when you told the Typographical Union of your 
city: 

I deny your right as against the public, to set up half 
an issue for settlement. I deny the right of the publish- 
ers to join issue with you on your one-sided demand as 
you have formulated it. I will not stultify myself by say- 
ing what is a fair share for you to take out of the com- 
munity wealth, as wages, when there is no stipulation as 
to what you will put back by your labor. 

Judge Bolster takes the position that the mere demand 
for wages ignores the element of contribution to the pro- 
duction out of which the wages must be paid and that 
any person or group of persons presenting a demand for 
stated pay is obligated to the public as well as to the 
employer to render an equivalent in service. He says 
further: 

As a friend of labor, I can offer it no more sincere ad- 
vice than that it make its bargains mutual by setting 
against a stipulated wage a stipulated production. If to 
do so is against the tenets of trade unions, so much the 
worse for the trade unions. The public is not yet ready 
to surrender the principle that has held good since the 
human race began to barter—value for value, compact 
for compact. 

These statements were made at the time Judge Bolster 
accepted the task of arbitrating Boston’s wage scale. 


Clean Up Your Plant July 2 


HE idea of having special days or special weeks io 
accomplish special work or movements is fast gaining 
ground in all parts of the country. 

It has been suggested that Saturday, July 2, become 
official clean-up day for the printing industry throughout 
the United States and Canada and by unanimous consent 
this day has been so designated. 

When we urge the observance of the first Saturday in 
July as the day for a complete overhauling and cleaning 
up of printing offices, we aim at greater efficiency through 
a higher degree of health and cleanliness. 

In nearly every printing plant there is an accumulation 
of old metal, in one form or another, that has long since 
lost its efficiency. Get it all together, turn it all in in 
exchange for new and up-to-date fonts of type or other 
material. 

There are also large quantities of waste paper stowed 
away on shelves, in cellars, in boxes, in back rooms, and 
in out-buildings. All this has a value today. True, it 


will only bring in a few dollars, but even these few dol- 
lars put into activity will multiply while the stowed. 
away junk occupies room, breeds disease germs, and often 
leads to disastrous fires. 

The printer who has fonts of type seldom if ever used, 
but too good for the melting pot, can find ways and 
means of disposing of them to other printers who can 
use them to advantage. It is well to know how to “make 
type talk,” but it is better to possess the type that works 
daily. 

The old press can stand a clean-up and an overhauling, 
Put life and smoothness into it so that it too may be. 
come more efficient. Perhaps its usefulness is well nigh 
gone; if so, provide for its replacement with modern 
active machinery. Then the auxiliary machinery needs 
attention. Make July 2 the day of the fresh start in 
business efficiency. 


Editorial Outbursts 


ILLIAM R. GOODHEART, of Stromberg, Allen & 


Company, and president of the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, appears to be the strongest 
candidate for the presidency of the International Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The election is to be held 
next month. Here’s hoping Bill gets it. He is a good 
man, as proved by his work in Chicago and on the execu- 
tive board of the international organization, where he 
holds the position of second vice-president. We're for 
you, Bill. 


A HOWARD TAFT, former president of the 
United States in a recent statement declared: “It 
would seem an unfavorable time for printers to reduce 
their hours of labor from forty-eight to forty-four a week. 
While this was exacted from the New York job-printing 
firms after a long strike and great stress upon employers, | 
it is now much less likely to succeed with so many print- — 
ers out of jobs in other parts of the country.” So say 
we, all of us! 


7E cannot but admire Fran!: Walker, president of the 

Spokane, Wash., pressmen’s union, who resigned 
May 14 when members of his union went on strike in 
defiance of their contract. A few more labor leaders 
like Mr. Walker would help restore confidence in the 
unions. And while we are on the subject, a few more 
men of a like type among the employers wouldn’t do any 
harm. 


T IS to laugh! Printers of Oklahoma City threaten to 
investigate the cost of printing in that city. They 
claim employers are getting as high as $9.50 per hour 
for the work of one mechanic, who receives only 874% 
cents per hour. They’ll know the exact cost after run- 
ning that co-operative plant they threaten to start. It is 
to laugh! 


4 hee pick on the colleges in Central New York State. 
Window posters advertising the campaign in Geneva, 
N. Y., for $150,000 to aid the million dollar fund Hobart 
and William Smith colleges are raising were ordered 
taken from the windows of Geneva merchants by striking 
printers in that city who claimed the posters did not bear 
the union label. 


4 es your stars you don’t run a plant in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (if you don’t). The arbiter down there 
recently awarded employes an increase equal to eleven 
dollars a week and at the same time made the statement 
that “it was improper at this time to grant any increase. 
Ye Gods, what does he call eleven dollars a week? 
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Te Employing Printers’ Association calls it a “timely 
thought.” It would have been more timely had it 
‘been thought of a year ago, but it still contains something 
to think about. Here it is: “If every shop in the coun- 
becy; during the past year, had trained two apprentices, 
‘the unions would never have dared pull this strike.” 


‘(XHICAGO master printers should avail themselves of 
| the opportunity of reaching printing buyers at the 
‘Pageant of Progress Exposition to be held in Chicago 
July 30 to August 14. Thousands of visitors will attend 
‘the show. So far very few companies seem to have con- 
tracted for space but those who do will be well repaid. 


ACCORDING to the reports emanating from the head- 
LX quarters of the National Employing Printers’ Asso- 
cition, the number of closed shops that have given up 
the label should cause the unions to pause and consider. 
The work of years is crumbling like a wall of sand in 
the direct path of a flood. 


ee those Toledo, O., employes go ahead and start their 
4 co-operative printing plant. They'll be a lot more 
appreciative of the position an owner holds after they 
ae had to meet the payroll for a few weeks. 

i 


This Also Helps 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, 
_ We appreciate reading Ben FRANKLIN MonTHLY and 
nsofar as we know yours is the only magazine going to 
‘he printer that has as its editorial theme “How to Sell 
More Printing.” 


R. S. Ayres, Advertising Director, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco. 
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TYPESETTING COMPANY- 


my 


Intelligent 
Typesetting 
for Printers 


You'll Appreciate 
S-K-H Service 


Ohio and LaSalle Streets 
Phones Superior 342 and 2988 


@® 


Variable Speed Motors 
for Printing Machinery 


No waste time in your printing plant with our 
push-button control. Our repeat orders more 
than emphasize this time-saving feature. 


Descriptive Booklet gladly mailed on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1924 Grand Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 719 Liberty Av . 
Seattle, Wash., 524 First Ave. S. 


New York, 1170 Broadway 
Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 


Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg. 
95 King Street. 


Superior Machinery 
throughout your plant is essen- 
tial---it means better quality 
with larger output.. 


Particular printers invariably prefer ANDERSON 
FOLDING MACHINES: they are high speed, durable 
and ideally simple to operate. 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. *"curéaco"™ 


? Push-Button Controlled | 


® 


WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING | 


Cuts of the Factory Don’t Sell Goods 

UPPOSE a salesman, instead of carrying a line of 

samples or a catalog, should lug around a picture 
of the factory that made the goods. Suppose he dragged 
that picture out and shoved it under his customer’s nose 


each time he made a call. Suppose that all his selling 
talk centered around the picture, and that he mentioned 
only casually that his firm dealt in lead pipe or peram- 
bulators, or kitchen cabinets. Suppose all that, and then 
figure how many orders he’d get and how long he’d last 
with the firm which employed him. 

Of course, no salesman ever used such tactics. None 
ever will. Yet many companies do practically the same 
thing in their advertising. In the April issue of a widely- 
read trade magazine are twenty-two advertisements con- 
sisting almost entirely of a cut of the factory. Not one 
of these factories has a single characteristic that would 
attract a reader’s eye. None is a leader in its class. Al] 
are colorless, uninteresting—iust factories; the sort one 
can see in any manufacturing district. Yet, in some 
vague, intangible way, they are supposed to sell goods. 

The big advertisers who pay out large sums of money 
yearly have learned, often by painful, costly experience, 
that space is too valuable to be filled with pictures of 
uninteresting factories. They know that if their adver- 
tising is to sell goods, it must not talk so much about the 
goods themselves, but, rather, of how they will benefit 
the men who buy them. Some companies, of course, are 
so well established that they can afford to confine them- 
selves almost entirely to so-called “prestige” advertising. 
But even they find better modes of keeping their names 
in front of the public than by using cuts of their factories. 

—Graphica, Herald Press, Limited, Montreal. 


And Why Not? 

IERCE-ARROW advertising has introduced a novelty 

thought in illustration. Studies, in full color of the 
car, all bear the significant footline, neatly engraved: 

“A Portrait by Edward A. Wilson” 

or by the artist who happened to paint the canvas. In 
other words, it suggests that the automobile has “sat for 
its portrait,” and exclusiveness is thereby attained. We 
may expect flagrant imitations of this basic idea. Any 
good idea is as sacred to some advertising men as a pos- 
sum in the cotton belt. 

But the possibilities are great—anybody can see that. 
Think of what can be done with the humble kitchen stove. 
Its ebony face shines forth as we read the caption line: 

“An Intimate Portrait by John Sargeant” 

There has never been such artistry in the visualization 
of bread-mixing machines. Why not? Surely such ma- 
chines have sold. How much more impressive it would 
be to have a picture come out bearing the significant 
foot-note: 


“4 Portrait by Frank Brangwyn” 


Candidly, we have always wanted to see an electric 
dish washer painted by some true master—John Alex- 
ander, for example. 

It is not inconceivable to predict and believe that we 
shall sooner or later see a roll of roofing asbestos inter- 
preted by—well, say by Ignatzio Zuloaga. 

If we had anything to do with a first-class floor paint, 
we'd certainly have the portrait of the can rendered by 
Paul Helleu. 

And _ think 


Sarolla! 


ah, think of a double-disc harrow by 


—Chats, Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
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Now in the Transitionery Period | 


N° CHICKEN was ever hatched out of a fresh eve, 
About the time that new life is ready to come out 
of an egg, the egg is rotten. | 

The same is true of business. Things have become so 
rotten that they are good. We have incubated all the | 
freshness out of the world-egg and it is time now for a_ 
new sort of vitality to be born from it. Labor, capital, | 
politics, ethics, morals, civilization as a whole—all have 
worked themselves up to proportions of purulent and 
perfect putrescence. But put your ear down to the shell | 
and you can distinguish the first faint peeps of a new and | 
yet unborn life that is about to break through and walk | 
out among us. 

Philosophers and moralists have always known that 
every form of excitement and every debauch produces 
its own antidote and reaction. And civilization has too 
much vitality and too good a constitution to be knocked 
cold by even the extraordinary hard bumps it has taken 
during the past six years. | 

Old Mother Nature has been patiently sitting on her 
eges. At this time they are no good for a cake or an 
omelette, but if you will restrain yourself and look for- 
ward with a more optimistic vision and endeavor to work 
towards better conditions they are sure to come. 

—Graphica, Herald Press, Limited, Montreal. _ 


Facts Wanted Now 


ODERN thought is turning from the abstract to the 

concrete—from the complex to the simple. The: 
play with the “punch’—the story with the “swing”— 
that’s what we want. Who cares whether or not the 
author’s technique is correct, or whether or not the 
climax has been properly handled? What we want is 
real, live, strong stuff—and we'll let construction, gram- 
mar and their ilk look out for themselves. 

The day of flowery phrases and meaningless gener- 
alities—of exaggerated claims and sensational promises 
in advertising—is past. Even the flashiest patent medi- 
cine man promises “money back if not satisfied,” and 
submits testimonial evidence of the merits of his prod- 
ucts, with the assurance that “this is only one of thou- 
sands of letters we have received praising the benefits 
derived from the use of ——.” 

Every field of human endeavor reflects this new atti 
tude of “show me.” The world individually and collec- 
tively demands the facts, the reason why. What have 
you to offer in the way of commodity or service? Why 
should we buy of you rather than your competitor? Give 
us the facts! 

—Gage Readings, Gage Pig. Co., Battle Creek. 


A New Prayer for the Printer 
ey not get back to first principles? Printing 1s 
made to be read. Anything that interferes with legi- 
bility is a menace to business. lt won’t pull if it takes 
effort to decipher it. 

Let’s stick to Caslon or the graceful, readable old 
styles. If the job needs a modern face, there’s Bodoni, 
Century and Scotch. The simple job still brings home 
the bacon. 

The printer’s prayer might well close like this: “Grant 
not, O Lord, the desires of the type founder; further not 
his making multitude of faces, lest we perish in the con 
fusion thereof. Selah.” 


—Line-o-Talk, Husted Co., Cleveland. 
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SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 
703-709 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


‘“MASTER PRINTERS’’ 
Acknowledge it to be the Best 


“QUICK-SET” 


THE COMBINATION COMPOUND 


ANTI-OFFSET, INK SOFTENER 
AND SAFE DRYER 


FOR 


PRINTERS 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


REG. U.S, 


THE UNIVERSAL INK REMEDY 
*““WHAT IT DOES’”’ 
It makes the ink set quickly It eliminates offset 
It stops ink picking It prevents sheets sticking 
It assures clean printing It works in all colors 


It Helps Production 
Manufactured by 


QUICK-SET COMPOUND CO. 
Phone Rockwell 790 
3113 W. Roosevelt Road 
BRANCHES: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York San Francisco 
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\ SPECIAL PAPER. 
for Advertising Folders | 


Pp RPOSELY made to carry a halftone, || 
yet possessed of inbuilt strength, Pub- | 
lishers Cover avoids cracking and breaking || 
on the fold. | 
In this practical paper we have attained the 
printing quality by a special manufacturing 
method without surface coating. This per- 
mits folding and refolding and assures your 
catalog or folder being delivered as sent 
from your office, 

There is, too, a saving over the cost of most 
cover papers, there is real halftone printing 
quality and all the inherent strength so 
typical of Peninsular Cover Papers. 


Write on your business letterhead for set of 
samples. Be sure to specify 


Publishers Cover 


The 1 
Peninsular Paper Co. | 
Ypsilanti, Michigan || 


MAKERS OF UNCOMMON COVER 


PAPERS 


Heavy One-Piece 
Base, with Arch 
also in One Piece. 


Improved Motor Bracket 


Worm-Gear 
Drive, with Hyatt 
Roller Bearing 


feo peaeacic ll 


in Flywheel. 


Powerful Clutch 
—will not ‘‘stall.”’ 
Triple Split 

Back Gauge. 
Three Adjusting 
Screws in 
Knife-Bar. 

Steel Tape 
Back-Gauge 
Indicator 


Side Gauges on 
Both Sides. 


Adjustable 


Back Gauge. Safety- 


2 . 
30, 32 and 34 Clutch 


Inches 


Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


are Powerful, Rapid and Accurate. Made in 30, 
32 and 34-inch sizes. Also made as Lever Cutters. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Challenge Machinery Co. “wicissv” 


MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO: 1248S. Wells Street NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg. 


EXHIBITOR 


Graphicarts 
GN ES Y 5 


-CHICAGO JULY 23 TO 3O- 
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The Hub of the Industrial West 


The Sherman House, Chicago, was re- 
cently the scene of a noteworthy function 
when C. D. Traphagen, of the State Jour- 
nal Company, Lincoln, Neb., and former 
president of the United Typothetae of 
America, was honored at a dinner tendered 
him by officers and directors of the Co-op- 
erative Lithographers’ Association. Mr. 
Traphagen resigned as president of this 
association last November, and asked to 
be relieved as director. A set of resolu- 
tions, thanking him for what he has done 
for the association and a gold watch, chain 
and knife, were presented to Mr. Trap- 
hagen. 

A. B. Lewis, of St. Louis, president of the 
organization, was in the chair. Harvey E. 
Milliken, of Omaha, made the presentation 
speech. 


Sam N. Cann was re-elected president 
and Mark M. J. Mitchell, re-elected vice- 
president of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16 at an election held 
Bryant L. Beecher was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer and James E. Miles, sergeant-at- 
arms. The only change occurred in the 
office of recording secretary and organizer, 
to which position John A. English was 
elected over William J. Griffin, the old in- 
cumbent. The four delegates elected to the 
convention of the I. T. U. are: Thomas H. 
Cuddy, E. A. Patzke, W. A. Goulding and 
W. J. Boener. 


Donald L. Pratt, formerly Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Walden publications, 
New York City, and later with Ben FRANK- 
LIN MONTHLY as advertising manager, has 
acquired an interest in the printing plant 
of Mullens & Tutrone, 87 Frankfort street, 
New York City. 


Robert S. Westbrook, who for three years 
represented the American Lithographic 
Company in Indiana and Michigan, has 
joined the sales department of the Stubbs 
Company, Chicago, offset printers. 


M. H. Lund resigned June 1 as advertis- 
ing manager of Bradner Smith & Company, 
paper merchants, 175 West Monroe street, 
to become sales manager of the Crystal 
Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


Bertsch & Cooper, advertising typogra- 
phers, moved last month from 59 East Van 
Buren street to 702 South LaSalle street. 


The plant of Eph E. Barnett, job printer, 
has been moved from 542 South Dearborn 
street to 733 West Jackson boulevard. 


last month. ~ 


Chicago Incorporations for 


May, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois during May: 


room 1208, 


Fort Dearborn Engraving Co., 
38 S. State st. Capital, $1,000,000. Incor- 
porators: John Kabanys, Geo. D. Leonard 
and M. Meyers. 


The Sporting World Publishing Co., 39 


W. Adams st. Capital, $50,000. General 
publishing and printing business. Incor- 
porators: John C. Murphy, Jr., William 


Stoneham and Thos. E. Bourke. 
United States Bankers’ Supply Co., 4551 
Ravenswood ave. Capital, $10,000. Manu- 


facture and deal in articles of wood, metal, 
eloth, to do job printing and engraving. 
Incorporators: Edward E. Diederich, E. J. 
Stratman and Geo. N. Diederich. 


Commercial Press, Ine., 711 S. Dearborn 
st. Capital, $5,000. General printing, en- 
graving and binding business. Incorpora- 
tors: Alexander H. Salkind, Inez Cooper 
and William D. Miller. 


Hagberg’s Trade Folding Company, In- 
corporated, 431 Federal street. Capital, 


$1,400. Incorporators: J. Axel Hagberg, 
John EF. Mahoney, James H. Mahoney, 


George B. Harmer; manufacture and deal 
in magazines, booklets, ete., printing and 
lithographing. 


Lester Johnson Co., 422 8. Dearborn st. 
Capital, $5,000. Publishing, printing and 
linotype composition. Incorporators: Frank 
H. Lester, Chas. C. Johnson, I. V. Morgan 
and O. K. Morgan. 

Ballard Printing Co., 422 North Wells st. 
Capital, $25,000. General job printing busi- 
ness. Incorporators: HE. W. Ballard, A. M. 
Ballard and Joseph E. Techer. 


The H. -Cy Adair) Printine =Co.,. LOT. IN: 
Market St. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: 
Geo. A. B. Pfuhl, H. C. Adair, J. B. Heffer- 
man; general printing and publishing busi- 
ness. 


Superior Press Company, changed name 
to Superior Press, Inc., enlarged object and 
increased number of directors from 3 to 5. 

Premier Typesetting Co., 
to Midwest Printing Co. 


changed name 


Mercury Printing Company 
capital stock $25,000 to $35,000. 


increased 


The Blunden-Lyon Company, Chicago 
paper dealers, which for a number of years 
was located at 108 West Harrison street, 
has moved to 730 West Monroe street, 
where the company has two and a half 
times more floor space than it had in its old 
location. The company has, during the 
last few years, come to hold a prominent 
position among paper dealers selling bond 
and ledger papers exclusively. 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS 


221071 25P01NT. MADE 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


LEADS 


EQUA Et: OF Hy Eee esa 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


SLUGS AND RULE BORDERS 


Chicago’s new wage scale which went | 
into effect May 5, heeed on a work week of | 
44 hours, is as follows: 


Chicago Typographical Union No. 16.$46,65 | 


Rranklia Union No.4s. 02a 30.65 
Pony Cylinder Feeders............. 26.40 
Platen Feeders..... 22... A.. cone 24.90 | 
Colts Armory and Universals........ 25.40 
Assistants on Platens>.....2. os ene 29.40 | 
Minimum Job Pressmen’s Scale for 1, 

2, Ora Job Presses... -.ee ee 


40, 65 
All automatic presses, $2.00 addi- 
tional to above scale. 
Blank Bookbinders and Paper Cutters 42 90 | 
Edition Binders and Paper Cutters... 42.15 | 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3.... 47.65 
Bindery Women’s Union No. 30 
(Effective May 19, 1921) 
Foréwomen. 2. ccs es onde eee 26.50. 
Journeywomen and table workers.... | 


Chicago Mailers’ Union No. 2.. Rnb < 40.65. 
Nos 26 bie eterna ocr eee ; 


A new organization, to be known as the 
Printing Salesmen’s Club of Chicago, was 
formed last month at the close of the class. 
in salesmanship conducted by the Franklin. | 
Typothetae. The first meeting was held 
June 1 in the assembly room of the asso- 
ciation, 536 South Dearborn street, at which | 
time a constitution and_ by- laws were 
adopted. Meetings will be held once a_ 
month. Dues are nominal and all printing | 
salesmen connected with recognized Chi. 
cago printing plants are eligible to mem- | 
bership. Owners of plants having staffs of . 
salesmen are not eligible. Officers elected | 
were: E. W. Murdock, James KR Rook Co., 
president; T. S. Quin, Johnson & Quin, | 
vice-president; A. J. Farr, Kenfield-Leach | 
Co., secretary, and J. P. Black, J. P. Black | 
Coy treasurer. Charles L. Estey has been | 
made honorary president and Harry G. Can- | 
trell, of the Franklin-Typothetae, honorary | 
vice-president. 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of ; 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- | 
men was celebrated May 21 with dinner | 
and entertainment at the Morrison Hotel. | 
Approximately 300 printers were present. ; 
Addresses were made by W. R. Goodheart, / 
president of the Chicago club; Interna- | 
tional Secretary Augustine; International | 
Treasurer Deviny; International Vice-Presi- | 
dent John Kyle, and George Myers, presi- | 
dent of the Milwaukee club. Entertainment | 
by professional dancers, vocalists and box- | 
ers kept the party going until the wee sma’ | 
hours to the satisfaction of all. 


A new printers’ repair company has just | 
been started at’422 South Dearborn street. 
It is known as Emmrich & Wruck. 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACH AUTOMATIC 
METAL FEEDERS 


Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 


Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 
Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street 
Phone Harrison 6561 


CHICAGO 
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Four headliners spoke to Calumet Ben 
franklin Club members Tuesday night, 
May 17. They were J. W. Hastie, of the 
Western Newspaper Union; Fred High, 
.ditor The Billboard; Charles Severinghaus, 
sthairman of the Northwest Side Group of 
he Chicago Franklin-Typothetae, and John 
13. Wallace, director of field operations, 
‘Inited Typothetae of America. Over 125 
yersons were present at the meeting, which 
vas the largest ever held by south side 
printers. A special dinner was served and 
ntertainment of a high order furnished, 
neluding music by the Em-Quad quartette, 
nade up of Floyd Haas, Tom Kinney, An- 
Nrew Farr and J. Borne. 

' 


The plant of the Groff-Fulton Company, 
‘ne., 118 South Clinton street, has been 
old to the Sentinel Publishing Company. 
Two Linotypes and a Dexter Folder are to 
ye added to the present equipment of the 
olant which consists of three Miehle 
»resses, one Babcock press and six Gordon 
f ; : 
yresses. The name of the plant will be 
rhanged to the Webb-Line Printing Com- 
any. Commercial printing will be done in 
ddition to publicaton work. 


Judge M. Miner last month bought the 
‘rade composition plant of F. S. Morris, 117 
North Wells street. The name of the com- 
vany will be changed to A—to—Z Type- 
etters. Mr. Morris has joined the sales 
orce of Schuyler & Hildmann, manufactur- 
‘rs of Linotype accessories, located in Madi- 


on, Wis. 


} 

, R. L. Huene, formerly connected with the 
olumbian Colortype Company and Frank- 
jin Company, has been made art director of 
‘he catalog department of Montgomer 
WVard & Company, this city. 


Several months ago BEN FRANKLIN 


Montuty called attention to the rich hauls 
bandits and safe blowers were making in 
Chicago printing plants, pointing out that 
the industry was in an unusually prosper- 


ous condition. This month comes a report 
of safe crackers obtaining but $5.00 after 
blowing five safes in a building at 106 
North Wells street, used mainly by printers. 
The safe crackers’ union should keep its 
members better informed on “market” con- 
ditions before permitting them to go out 
on a job. 


The firm of Frank A. Burgess & Co., Chi- 
cago paper dealers, has become the Burgess 
Paper Company. The company, but re- 
cently incorporated, has taken larger quar- 
ters at 431 South Dearborn street. Edwin 
F. Hoke, for a number of years with the 
Douglas Wray Paper Company, has been 
made vice president of the concern. 


The marriage of Eli W. Miner, of the 
Quality Typo Co., to Mrs. Martha J. Long 
occurred on May 16. Mr. Miner is one of 
the best known men in the Chicago trade 
composition business and is senior member 
of the Quality company. 


The Domestic Engineering Co., publishers 
of Domestic Engineering, has bought the 
property at 1900 Prairie avenue for $18,000 
for publishing purposes. 


Three publishing companies, controlling 
fifteen trade publications, last month ar- 
ranged to print outside of Chicago. They 


are the Bunting publications—Novelty 
News, General Storekeeper, The Osteo- 
pathic Physician, Osteopathic Health, 


American Dentist. Allied Publishing Com- 
pany—Monumental News, Parks and Ceme- 
tertes. Mandabach group — Confectionery 
Merchandising, Furniture Merchandising, 
Hardware Merchandising, Grocery Mer- 
chandising, General Store Merchandising, 
Jewelers’ Merchandising, Drugdom and 
Drug Store Merchandising. At least one 
of these companies has purchased its own 
plant, which accounts for the change. Un- 
settled labor conditions are given as the 
cause for leaving Chicago. 

Five Chicago plants, former members of 
the Franklin or Closed Shop division of 
the Franklin-Typothetae, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Typothetae 
or Open Shop division of the association. 
They are: The Windermere Press, Bow- 
man Publishing Co., Bergman Bros., Wm. 
H. Pool Printing Co. and John H. Vestal Co. 

R. E. Stevens, accountant for the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae of Chicago, was married in 
Louisville, Ky., May 18. Previous to going 
with the Chicago organization, he was con- 
nected with J. W. Hoodwin Company. 


George F. Voris, of the firm of Seibert & 
Voris, 732 Federal street, has purchased 
the interests of his partners, J. O. M. Sei- 
bert and C. H. Wilson. The business will 
be carried on by Mr. Voris as before. 


R. J. Tufts, field secretary for the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae of Chicago, has been made 
secretary of the Chicago Trade Composition 
Association. 


Board: 


| 


423 W. Ontario Street 
50 Expert Salesmen—5 Branch Offices 


first. 


Call, write, or wire. 
only find prices with a ‘“‘bottom”’ 
in them, but so far below any- 
thing you ever dreamed of, 
you'll never fail again to con- 
sult the “B. P. H.” quotations 


ADer 


Make this simple test just once today! 


No matter what paper you need 
whether it is Book, Bond, Blanks, 
Railroads, Print,Writing, Bristol, 
Cover, Enamel, Translucent, 
Tough Check, Clay Coated Box 
Board, Suit Case, or Trunk Fibre 


You’ll not 


Write for our Semi-monthly list of “Seconds’’ and 
monthly list of “(Jobs and Perfects’’ and keep posted. 


CHICAGO 


Bargain Paper House, Inc. 


L. T. DWYER, President 


Phone Superior 9113 


7 Floors—r115,000 Square Feet 


BEN] PRAAIN CIN eM OUND Eiey 


VV h print from old hand- 


Sole Lule, (GaWite soyur 
customers better printing at 
less cost to yourself. It costs 
INGLE tOMSEt. Dyebandss Costs 
more to correct by hand and 
costs much more to change 
badly worn foundry type in 
the form while your press, 
pressman and feeder are stand- 
ing idle. Thisitem of expense 
alone, 1s worthy of serious 
consideration. Think this 
over. Successful printers are 
using mono and 


lino composition To d. a V 


KERR-WHITMIRE 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 
MONOTYPE : LINOTYPE : MAKEUP 
732 Sherman Street :: Wabash 7192-3-4 


When you say: “I saw your advertisement in B. F. M.,” the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 


se pe oe 
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FRANKLIN MONTHLY ee 


E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


| TELEPHONE 
COMPRISING: 


PRINTING TRADES CREDIT 


| THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 
FIFTH FLOOR 536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 


FRANKLIN DIVISION, TYPOTHETAE DIVISION, MACHINE COMPOSITION DIVISION 
BLANK BOOK, LOOSE LEAF AND RULERS DIVISION 


ASSOCIATION ‘Co 1. 


DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
W. K. TEWS, General Secretary 


KAGEY, SECRETARY 


Many Students Complete Educational 
Courses 


QUXTY-SIX students were graduated from the educa- 
tional classes of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago at 
exercises held Wednesday night, May 25, at the Auditor- 
um hotel. The meeting, which was attended by over 200 
persons, was one of 
the best ever held 
and was featured by 
an inspirational ad- 
dress by Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, of Drake 
University, who 
spoke on “Cardinal 
Points on Life’s 
C0 tupac aL) Tt. 
Holmes gave the se- 
cret of success as 
“work and still more 
work.” His was one 
of the best addresses 
printers of Chicago 
have had the pleas- 
ure of listening to for 
some time. Among 
other speakers was 
William  Sleepeck, 
past president of the 
Franklin - Typothe- 
ae, who welcomed the students and “made them feel at 
come.” Charles L. Estey, in his usual fine style, spoke 
on “Sowing and Reaping.” The response for the class 
vas made by Arthur Rubovits. Diplomas were awarded 
vy T. S. Quin—Dean Quin he is now called—to the fol- 
owing students: 


} 


| Estimating (taught by R. J. Wilson, Regan Printing 
louse ) — 
D. H. Baird, 


. J. Cashman, 


DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 


) 
| 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Louis Baumgartner, J. Bethune, L. A. Borchardt, 
: W. M. Coughlan, F. O. Dehlin, Bernard Farson, 
» I. Freel, H. J. Guild, F. M. Goulden, A. S. Hansen, R. H. 
laywood, H. A. Holquist, Alma Hutyera, F. E. Irmscher, L. H. 
ivey, A. G. Johnston, E. L. Knecht, H. F. Kuehl, William LaVicka, 
ary Lewis, G. F. Lorio, A. G. Nelson, H. C. Paya, P. F. Phelon, 

. C. Rheindorf, T. J. Seery, R. A. Simons, Jack Shapiro, H. E. 
ioe W. J. Trezise, W. F. Wade, Irwin Woodman and Raymond 
Vray 


| Salesmanship (taught by Charles L. Estey )— 

L. R. Beecham, C. MT. Date, A. J. Farr, F. A. Gallop, F. R. 
rooms, A. S. Hansen, E. M. Johnson, W. E. Kabus, Harry Lewis, 
. W. Murdock, R. H. Menz, T. D. Norton, J. A. Troik and 
aymond Wray. 


Cost Finding (taught by D. J. McGowan) — 


| Jerry Harasek, E. J. Lipsch, A. J. MacGill, 
Imer Slavik, L. A. Solberg, Myrtie Stambach, 
Vhite and J. L. Wynne. 


Sophie McQueen, 
M. G. Waters, F. H. 


Accounting (taught by E. C. Flinn) — 

Alice Beardsley, Emanuel Gottlieb, Mrs. Margaret Kinnaman, 
Harry Schiff, B. F. Spitzig, E. J. Wantz and Pearl Wilkins. 

Eleven new members were admitted to membership at 
the meeting. They are: 

Geo. E. Flood, 4642 Cottage Grove avenue; Master Printers & 


Engravers, 123 W. Kinzie street; Mid City Printers, Inc., 59 E. 
Lake street; The Progressive Press. 918 S. Loomis street; Twin 


Printing Co., 2741 Magnolia avenue; The Superior Service Press, 
909 W. Congress street; Stanek Printing Co., 1623 S. Ashland 
avenue; American Typesetting Corporation, 123 W. Harrison street; 


Moeller Crosby Typesetting Co., 162 W. Austin avenue; Marion 


Press, 2146 W. Nineteenth street; Blackstone Press 4753 Grand 
boulevard. 

Music was furnished by the Franklin-Typothetae 
quartette. 


Chicago Meetings for the Next Month 


Ways and Means Committee, June 6-20. 
Catalog Group, June 7. 

Program and Entertainment Committee, June 3. 
Trade Matters Committee, June 13. 

North Side Group, June 13. 

Ad Composition Group, June 14. 

West Side Job Group, June 14. 

Executive Council, June 2-16. 

Trade Rulers and Binders, June 9-23. 
Education Committee, June 10. 

Blank, Book and Loose Leaf Division, June 21. 
Calumet Group, June 21. 

Credit Committee, June 17. 

Label Group, June 28. 

Northwest Job Group, June 27. 

Law Group, June 28. 

Commercial Group, June 28. 

Central Job Group, June 24. 

Trade Composition Association, every Tuesday. 


Franklin Division Selects Officers 


EW officers of the Typothetae division of the Franklin- 

Typothetae, selected late last month to serve for the 
coming year, are: Ben C. Pittsford, chairman; Wm. H. 
Barnes, vice chairman; L. F. Childs, treasurer; Fred A. 
Poole and T. E. Donnelley, executive committeemen. 
Officers of the Franklin division have not been selected 
as yet because of pending changes in the constitution of 
that body. As soon as these changes are made, officers 
for the coming year will be elected. In the Trade Com- 


position Association, another branch of the Chicago 
Franklin-Typothetae, D. W. Mathews, of the Mathews 
Typesetting Company, was elected president, Denham 


Harte, of the S-K-H Typesetting Company, vice-president, 
and W. A. Angus, of the Craftsmen Typesetters, treasurer. 
No officers for the Blank Book and Loose Leaf division 
had been named at the time of going to press. 
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The Bookwalter-Ball Printing Company of 
Indianapolis has purchased property at 1520 
North Capitol avenue, that city, which it 
plans to make over into a modern printing 
plant. The property was owned formerly 
by the Van Briggle Motor Device Company, 
which recently went into the hands of a 
recelver. 

The property, which has a ground space 
of 110 by 208 feet, contains a four-story 
building of fireproof reinforced concrete 
construction, 50 by 150 feet; a large double 
residence, facing Capitol avenue, and two 
tenements on the rear of the grounds. 

The two tenements are to be torn down 
at once and a one-story fireproof reinforced 
concrete building, 50 by 100 feet, built on 
the rear of the grounds, connected with the 
main building. This addition and part of 
the first floor of the present building will 
contain the heavy presses. On the first 
floor of the main building will also be the 
ofices of the company, on the Capitol ave- 
nue front. 

It is hoped to have everything completed 
and to move into the new quarters the lat- 
ter part of August. 

In addition to the one-story building that 
will be erected in the rear and that with 
the present building will give a total floor 
space of 40,000 square feet, a one-story 
building will be erected on the south side 
of the property for a garage and stockroom. 

The residence on Capitol avenue will be 
repaired and will be used for rental pur- 
poses. 

The printing company has been in its 
present location in the Century building 
for twelve years. 


Earle M. Burnett, formerly of Lincoln, 
Nebr., has purchased controlling interest in 
the Globe Printing Company, Quincy, IIL, 
from J. A. Hall. Mr. Hall has withdrawn 
from the Globe Company and has joined 
the J. M. Irwin Printing Company, also of 
Quincy. Officers of the Globe company 
elected last month are E. M. Burnett, presi- 
dent; William Waldron, vice-president; M. 
E. Burnett, secretary, and Marks Alexander, 
treasurer. 

C. J. Powers, formerly cost accountant 
for the United Typothetae of America, has 
assumed the duties of head cost supervisor 
for the Pittsburgh Typothetae. D. L. Moyer 
will assist Mr. Powers. 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in convention in New York 
City the last week in April re-elected the 
following officers: 

President, Thomas R. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh Press; vice-president, Paul Patter- 
son, Baltimore Sun, and secretary, John 
Stewart Bryan, Richmond, News-Leader. 

Howard Davis, business manager of the 
New York Tribune, was elected treasurer, 
succeeding George H. Larke of The World. 
He was also appointed to the committee in 
charge of the bureau of advertising of the 
association. 

The following board of directors was 
named: J. E. Atkinson, Toronto Star; 
E. H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Frank 
G. Bell, Savannah News; E. H. Butler, 
Buffalo News; Hilton U. Brown, Indian- 
apolis News; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; Hopewell L. Rogers, Chicago Daily 
News, and Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Boston 
Globe. 


Honoring the memory of William Brad- 
ford, said to have been the first printer to 
set up business in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and who helped Benjamin Frank- 
lin when he was sorely in need of a job in 
1723, the Employing Printing Association 
of New York held ceremonies at Bradford’s 
grave, in old ‘Trinity churchyard. Girl 
Scouts took part, and the bronze statue of 
Benjamin Franklin, en route from Baltimore 
to Waterbury, Conn., was taken to the ceme- 
tery to make more impressive the cere- 
monies which marked the respect in which 
Bradford’s memory is held. 

Franklin appealed to Bradford in New 
York for work, but the latter had no open- 
ing. However, he directed Franklin to the 
print shop of Bradford’s son, in Philadel- 
phia. Franklin walked most of the way, 
but failed to get work there. With Brad- 
ford’s help he later got employment in an- 
other plant. 


To increase interest in the New Orleans 
Typothetae, John G. Hauser, its president, 
has purchased a silver loving cup which 
will be awarded “the best little co-operator 
in New Orleans.” The extent to which 
each member of the Typothetae co-operates 
will be determined by attendance at weekly 
and special meetings, promptness in pay- 
ing dues and submitting 9-H forms, willing- 
ness to serve 0n committees and to answer 
other calls to duty. 


C. E. Daugherty, former secretary of the 
Seattle division of the U. T. A., has been 
employed as Executive Secretary of the 
Anthracite Typothetae with headquarters 
in Scranton, Pa. The offices of the organ- 
ization are in the Farr building, 133 Adams 
avenue. 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


[IS it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 


of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 


CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 
GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 
satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 


PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY °°*-600 West Harrison street 


SIA 


The Tariff Printers’ Society of America, 
through its president, H. B. Evans, of New 
York, has made formal request for recogni- 
tion as a division of the U. T. A. The Rx. 
ecutive Council, at its last session, granted 
this request, adding one more branch to the 
activities of the Department of Specialized 
Branches. The affairs of the new division 
will be directed by Frank M. Sherman, 
director of the Department of Specialized 
Branches. 


The Washington Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen has endorsed the candidacy of 
John J. Devinney for president of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 


Craftsmen. Elections are to be held during 


the annual convention of the association to 
be held in Chicago the last week in July. 
Mr. Devinney is superintendent of work 


9 | 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Wash. 


ington, and president of the Washington 
club. 


A Typothetae has been organized in Wil- 


liamsport, Pa., with a budget of approxi- 
mately $6,500. 
stallation work has been contracted for, 


Twelve weeks of cost in- 


Dan Smith, Jr., of the Smith Printing Com. 
pany, 228 Pine street, Williamsport, has _ 
been elected president and G. G. Painter, 


Sun Printing and Binding Company, 252 
West Fourth street, has been appointed 
secretary. 


The Crescent Printing Co., 617-19 Bien. | 


ville street, New Orleans, reorganized its 


staff of directors at a recent meeting. The | 


following are the officers elected: 


Alfred Blanco, president; F. L. Arnold, | 


vice-president; E. E. Crozat, second vyice- 
president; Alfred Arnold, secretary, and 
Henry Kenny, treasurer. 


Arrangements have been completed for 


the annual meeting of the Michigan Ty- | 
pothetae Federation on June 23, 24 and 25. | 
The sessions will be held at Gratiot Inn, ' 


five miles from Port Huron, Mich. The 
entire hotel has been reserved for those 
who attend the convention. 


Ralph Duenewald, former cost account: | 
ant for the U. T. A., in charge of cost in- | 
stallations in Pittsburgh, Pa., for the past. 


month, has become sales manager for the 
White Haven Printing Company, with offices 
in the Woolworth building, New York City. 


Plans are being made for the next meet- | 


ing of the Fourth District Typothetae Fed- 
eration, which will be held at Washington, 
D. C., September 9 and 10. 


The Graphic Arts association of Okla- | 
home City, Okla., has moved its offices to | 


510 Baltimore building, that city. 


ae > 


——— 


Increase of pay for pressmen employed in 
the government printery at Washington is 
provided for in a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Zihlman of Maryland. 

Under the Zihlman bill the pressmen will 
be paid at the rate of $1.15 an hour. Should 
services be rendered on Sundays or holi- 
days, or in excess of eight hours on week 
days, time and a half pay is allowed by the 
bill. 

' The present scale for the pressmen at the 
- Government Printing Office is 75 cents an 
hour, plus the bonus given government em- 
ployes by congress. 


| The Whitaker Paper Company, whose 
| home office is in Cincinnati, with divisional 
houses in twelve cities and branch houses 
in two cities, has announced that it will 
issue a long price list for each of its houses. 
Such a price list'is already in use in Detroit. 


F. A. Silcox, director of the U. T. A. De- 

) partment of Industrial Relations, has recov- 

ered from the effects of his recent operation 

and has resumed his duties at the interna- 
tional office. 


The Stine and Clarkson Printing and 
Supply Company of Fort Worth, Texas, 
was capitalized for $25,000 last month by 
Hei. Stine, C. W.- Clarkson and Al 
_ Weatherly. 


a 


The newly installed commercial printing 
plant of the Iron Mountain, Mich., News 
is now in operation. Frank Krause and 
Paul Gingras are in charge. 

Announcement has been made that the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota Press 
Association will be held at Jamestown, N. 
D., August 5 and 6. 


The Northwest Printer’s Service Com- 
pany, of Duluth, Minn., has filed a certifi- 
cate of incorporation. The concern handles 
printers’ machiiery. 


_ The Van Alfen Printing Co. is the name 
' of a new firm established at 2408 Washing- 
| ton avenue, Ogden, Utah, last month by 
| John Van Alfen. 


Forms for the new Newspaper Standard 

| Cost Finding System are now being dis- 
tributed by the United Typothetae of 
) America, 
\ ey 
_ The name of the Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation of Trenton, N. J., has been 
changed to the Trenton Typothetae. 


Fifteen printing plants in Wichita, Kan- 
_ Sas, are now operating on the open shop 
_ basis. The change was made May 2. 

\ ees 

_ Stationers and booksellers of Illinois and 
_ eastern Iowa held a convention in the Como 
} 
| 


hotel, Rock Island, Ill., May 3 and 4. 


\ In Rochester, N. Y., twenty-three print- 
ing plants have signed an agreement to 


| operate only as open shops. 
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Milwaukee Craftsmen 
Organize 


Seventy-five persons attended the initial 
meeting of the Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen held in the Hotel Pfister, 
that city, Monday evening, April 25. Offi- 
cers were elected at that time as follows: 


E. G. MYERS 


E. G. Myers, president; Frank Nuzum, vice- 
president; Walter Hoffmeister, secretary, 
and Edward Heimaker, treasurer. Those 
who helped organize the club were W. K. 
Goodheart, president of the Chicago club; 
John Kyle, first vice-president of the Inter- 
national association, and E. J. McCarthy, 
International organizer. Temporary offices 
of the Milwaukee club have been estab- 
lished on the fifth floor of the Montgomery 
building. 


Edward S. Hart, retired publisher and 
former mayor of Webster Groves, a_ St. 
Louis suburb, died at his home in that 
city a few days ago. He was in his sixty- 
sixth year. 

For forty-five years prior to his retire- 
ment, Mr. Hart was an employe and later 
president of the R. P. Studley Printing Co., 
at 511 Market street, St. Louis., where he 
started his career as an office boy and 
printer’s devil. He is survived by a widow 
and five children. 


Joseph H. Sycamore, 99 years old, who, 
by virtue of 65 years’ service, was known 
as the oldest printer in St. Louis, died sev- 
eral weeks ago. ; 

Mr. Sycamore went to work in 1841 on 
the Evening New Era, a newspaper pub- 
lished in St. Louis by C. C. Ramsey and 
Nathaniel Paschall. The paper subse- 
quently was purchased by the Dispatch, 
which in turn joined the merger which be- 
came the Post-Dispatch. 


Commencement exercises for the class of 
1921 at the United Typothetae of America 
School of Printing at Indianapolis will be 
held at the open air amphitheatre on the 
campus at the school on Friday, June 10. 

The program will consist of addresses by 
President Eynon, Henry P. Porter, chair- 
man of the committee on education; Ed- 
ward T. Miller, secretary of the United 
Typothetae of America; Arch D. Hinch of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Milo H. Stuart, principal of the Ar- 
senal Technical schools; F. W. Hamilton, 
director of education of the U. T. A., and 
others. 


R. T. Porte has resigned as chairman 
of the Employing Printers’ Association of 
Utah, but still retains the position of sec- 
retary of the Franklin Club. J. L. Brown 
of the Legal Printing Company, Salt Lake 
City, has been elected to take Mr. Porte’s 
place as chairman. Mr. Porte is now in 
California under his doctor’s orders. While 
in California Mr. Porte will address fifteen 
printers’ meetings. 


Charles S. Utz, president and treasurer of 
the Milwaukee Printers’ Roller Co., passed 
away May 18, 1921, after a long illness. 

Mr. Utz had been associated with the Mil- 
waukee Printers’ Roller Co. for the last 
eighteen years. Previous to that time he 
had been superintendent of the pressroom 
at the Germania Publishing Co. for twenty- 
five years. He was considered an authority 
on printing machinery. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 

Labor trouble in Winnipeg, Can., last 
month caused C. B. Gorham, secretary of 
the Winnipeg Typothetae to “strategically” 
retire to the United States. Belief on the 
part of the unions that Mr. Gorham, who 
had but recently taken over the newly 
formed Winnipeg organization, was an 
agent of the 48-Hour League, led labor men 
to threaten him with bodily injury and de- 
portation, 


The Mississippi Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation has authorized its executive com- 
mittee to arrange for a stock company for 
the purpose of establishing, maintaining 
and operating a training school for the 
printing and allied trades without restric- 
tions. Training in any one of the three 
branches of the trade will be given any 
worthy young woman or man who is a resi- 
dent of the state of Mississippi. 

A history of early colonial printing in 
Maryland is being prepared at the instiga- 
tion of the Typothetae of Baltimore by L. 
C. Wroth, assistant chief librarian at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The 
book will have as its title “History of Print- 
ing in Colonial Maryland, 1686-1776.” The 
edition is to be limited to 125 copies and 
will sell for $30 a copy. 


Differences between the San Francisco 
Typographical Union and the Printers’ 
Board of Trade have been adjusted, the 
union winning its fight for a new wage 
scale. 


Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 


freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 


Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 


to all others are given in a comprehensive book, “Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO 


505 Fisher Bldg. 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Cost of Living and Wages Both Decrease 


ECREASES in both the cost of living and wages in 
the printing trades are shown in an interesting Saher 
compiled by the Department of Industrial Relations of 
the United Typothetae of America and published in the 
Typothetae Bulletin for April, 1921. The index figures 
thereon are based upon cost of living and wages in 1914. 
A rapid rise in the cost of living is shown from 1914 
to July, 1920, at which time commodity costs were 104.3 
per cent above the 1914 base. From then until April, 
1921, there was a steady decrease until the figure reached 
a point 67.6 per cent above the base or practically the 
point at which it was two years ago in May, 1919. 

Wages are shown as increasing more slowly through 
1915 and 1916 and more rapidly from then on until dur- 
ing the period from May, 1919, to the end of 1920, the 
increase was even more rapid than that of the cost of 
living. The high point, 104.6 per cent above the 1914 
base was reached several months after the cost of living 
reached its high point but the decrease began at a corre- 
sponding later date and the index figure in March, 1921, 
was still 98.9 per cent above the 1914 base or 30 points 
higher than the cost of living figure. 

The cost of living data was obtained from the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the wage data is a com- 
posite of the average of scales of compositors, cylinder 
pressmen, cylinder feeders and forwarders and finishers 
in sixteen cities; information obtained from the U. $S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1914 to 1918, and wage sheets 
of the United Typothetae of America, 1919 to 1921. 


Credit for the article under the heading “A Wonderful 
Salesman,” in the April BEN FRANKLIN MonTHLY, should 
have been given to Harrie A. Bell, advertising counsellor 
for The Holmes Press, Philadelphia. 


This “Dagclip” Memo 


Just What You’ve Wanted 


Handier than a note-book, far more attrac- 


tive, this “Dagclip’’ Memo keeps paper always 
clean, always in place whether there’s one or a score 
sheets left, no expensive perforated, punched or bound 
fillers necessary. The spring holds them in place and 
makes refilling easy. It’s a case you'll be proud to 
carry. You can use it for cards, too, your own or others 
you want to keep. 


Fabricoid Case, Nickel Clips, $1.75 
Seal Grain or Morocco, $2.25 
Extra Sheets, 30¢ 
Name in Gold, 


National advertising is creating a ee demand for the 
“Dagclip’’ Memo and dealers are requested to send for 
our liberal proposition. 


Pat. Dec. 24, 1912- 107929 


D. A. Galantiere & Co., 732 Federal St., Chicago 


CHAS. H. 


Representing 
American Assembling Machine Co., In 
Berry Machine Company 
George Sague 


501 Plymouth Court 


Phone Wabash 5190 
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Shorter Week Fight Continues 
Continued from page 27 


after May 1 was Toronto. The contract in Toronto ex- 
pired June 1. No report of action in that city had been 
received up until the time of going to press, although 
trouble was impending. 


Wages Are Readjusted 


Several important readjustments of wages were re- 
ported during May, in addition to the one in Chicago, 
One of these was in New York City, where an arbitration 
board cut wages of all employes, save compositors, 12 
per cent. This decision, handed down May 3, was retro- 
active to April. Employes in that city owe employers 
$200,000 for wages paid on the old scale. Arrangements 
have been made to pay this back gradually. New York’s 
new scale is as follows: Cylinder pressmen, $46; assist- 
ants, $37.50; job pressmen, $38.50; job feeders, $28; 
paper handlers, $33. New York City, like Chicago, had 
signed the 44-hour agreement months before it was to go 
into effect and had to live up to its agreement. Very little 
trouble was experienced in New York. In Washington, 
D. C., a reduction from $38 to $35 a week in wages of 
men and from $20.00 to $18.50 a week in wages of 
women engaged in the book binding industry was granted. 

In Baltimore a 10 per cent decrease was granted by 
the board of arbitration in wages of the Baltimore Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union. 


In Cleveland the unions obtained an injunction against — 
employers, claiming a conspiracy to force the “Open 


Shop” plan. 


The cities where the most men went out on strike are 


Albany with 1,200; St. Louis with 1,800; Pittsburgh, 
1,800; Denver, 800; Cleveland, 1,000; Baltimore, 400; 
Toledo, 250; San Francisco, 300; Duluth, 200; Houston, 
100. 
give in to the demands. In that city the men are working 
44. hours for the old scale of $46 for 48 hours. 


While the situation as a whole remains about the same 


Of these cities, San Francisco is the only one to — 


as one week after the strike, both sides determined to out- | 
wait the other, reports from the Employing Printers’ As- | 


sociation are encouraging to those employers who are 
determined to continue the 48-hour week. Both sides 
have made losses and gains during the month but the 
issue is far from settled. A general note of optimism 
on the part of employers augurs well for the success of 


their side and the determination with which they are | 
fighting the issue would seem to have but one outcome | 


and that victory. 


COLLINS 


Selling 
Juengst Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 
Juengst Automatic Side Stitcher 


(60 to 90 books per minute) 


Rowe Straight Line Trimmer 
(25,000 !4” books trimmed per hour) 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 

Berry Pneumatic Bindery Tools 
Berry Semi-Automatic Feed for Board 
Climax Roller Washing Machine 


(Wash up cost 2c per press) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS.—Home of Lancaster Bond 


Quality Does Count 


EOPLE who have never seen your customer or his goods are 

made to see by your printing. His plant in which he prides 

himself, his business reputation, which he has labored to 
build and care for, his product in which he has put his belief and 
his courage---these things you must show in every piece of printing 
you do for every customer. 
He has an obligation to buy good printing and good paper. You 
have an obligation to sell him only paper and printing that are 
representative of the best of his business, his product and himself. 
Don’t hide your customer’s light under a bushel of paper bought 
for a price. Give him fine paper for a reasonable price. If you are 
not familiar with LANCASTER BOND, send for samples today. 
You will realize at once its honest craftsmanship, its sound materials 
and its beauty of texture and color. 


EN @ Ao EER BOND 


| The Aristocrat of Bonds 
Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 


Australia B. F. Ball & Co, Ltd. 

Baltimore, Maryland Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ah ROP } 
Boston, Massachusetts Carter, Rice & Company For ie eee pe =A pe a 
Chica llinoi m , oe sib A iaerd wee 
eee Ohio or eae aed Sal New Orleans, Louisiana Fulius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Say elke a pa Sty mieten ne 
D (CAhetily. denies C ie C ittsburgh, Pennsylvania e Chatfield 3 Wooe é 
Ge Nolnes. laa shee Coie Poe: Ganon by Portland, Oregon Blake, McFall Company 
Detroit, Michigan Beecher Peck &} Lewis gree mies lates ates pee 
Indianapolis, Indiana C. P. Lesh Paper Co. ochester, N. I. ~ M, Myers S GO. 
Los Angeles, California Blake, Moffit (7 Towne San Francisco, California Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Louisville, Kentucky The Rowland Company Seattle, Washington American Paper Company 
Madison, Wisconsin The Madison Paper Company Spokane, Washington Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Manila, P. I. F. P. Heilbronn Company St. Paul, Minnesota Leslie Donahower Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin E. A. Bouer Company Syracuse, N. Y. R. M. Myers & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota The Paper Supply Company Tacoma, Washington Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


New York City Parsons Trading, Exp. Agents. 


Buy now and be ready for business when business comes. 
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United States 
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The program of the meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Association, to be held during 
the convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association in Atlanta, Ga., June 12 
to 16, is as follows: 

Tuesday, June 14: “How Printers Have 
Organized to Make Printed Salesmanship 
Build Bigger Business,” William J. Eynon, 
president United Typothetae of America; 
“How the South Is Cashing In On Printed 
Salesmanship,” W. O. Foote, president of 
Foote & Davies, Atlanta, Ga.; “Demonstra- 
tions of Printed Salesmanship,” Byron A. 
Bolte, R. R. Donnelley & Son, Chicago; 
“The Printer as Assistant to the Sales Man- 
ager,” Henry P. Porter, chairman of the 
educational committee of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America; “How Printed Sales- 
manship Builds Bigger Business in Can- 
ada,” C. C. Ronalds, The Ronalds Press, 
Mentreal, Can.; “How Printed Salesman- 
ship Has Literally Built the “Lily Cup’ Busi- 
> C. Ehler. of The Lily Cup Co. 


ness,” 


A permanent organization of West Vir- 
ginia publishers and employing printers 
was formed in Parkersburg, W. Va., May 
4. Officers elected were: President, George 
W. Byrne, Williamson (W. Va.) Daily 
News; vice president, W. Guy Tetrick, 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. M. McCue, Huntington. 


The fifth annual commencement of the 
New York Employing Printers’ classes in 
estimating, accounting, cost finding, adver- 
tising and salesmanship will be held in 
Aeolian hall, New York City, Monday night, 
June 13. A total of 338 students will 
graduate. 


The Louisiana Printing Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, has purchased the three-story con- 
crete building at the corner of Lafayette 
and Dryades streets, that city. The com- 
pany will occupy the first and second floors, 


Frank Stirling, secretary-manager of the 
Utica, N. Y., Typothetae has resigned from 
that position to become secretary of the 
newly formed American Plan Industries, an 
Albany, N. Y., association of fifty employers. 


UNION 


PAPER GT WINE! 
COMPANY 


DETROIT. 


p 


WE 


The United Typesetting Company of Min- 
neapolis has filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of the state of Minne- 
sota. The capital stock is $250,000. H. C. 
Travis is president; W. J. Morrissey, vice- 
president; G. F. Olson, treasurer and W. K. 
Jeffrey, secretary. 


The Quick Printery of Bemidji, Minn., 
has been purchased by Oscar and Arnet 
Woodstrand of Hibbing, Minn. The plant 
equipment has been moved to Hibbing. 


George W. Bince of Albion, IIl., has pur- 
chased the Bluff City Job Printing estab- 
lishment located in the Landes block, Mt. 
Carmel, Il. 


GRAND RAPIDS | 


The Grand Rapids Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen held a meeting Thursday 
evening, May 12. J. H. Neeland, owner of 
the Lansing Color Plate Company of Lans- 
ing, Mich., was the principal speaker for 
the evening. He spoke on the “Process of 
Plate Making.’ Mr. Neeland also owns a 
plant in Detroit, and was at one time em- 
ployed for a number of years by the Dean 
Hicks Company of Grand Rapids. He is 
an expert in his line, and his talk was one 
of the best that the club has ever heard. 


Waring Sherwood, whose resignation as 
advertising manager of the Briscoe Motor 
Corporation was announced in Printers’ Ink 
of April 14, has become head of the sales 
department of the Cargill Company, design- 
ers, engravers and printers, Grand Rapids. 

Before joining the Briscoe company Mr. 
Sherwood was identified with printing and 
advertising interests in the south. 


Irving Harvey, superintendent of the 
Knickerbocker Press for several months, 
left that company May 1. He will install 
bookkeeping and cost finding systems in 
various printing offices in Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Harvey has had many years of experi- 
ence and has a practical knowledge of the 
printing business. 


Fire last month caused damage amount- 
ing to $700 to the plant of the Etheridge 
Printing Company. Prompt action on the 
part of the Grand Rapids fire department 
saved the establishment from further loss. 


The Tisch Hine Company of Grand 
Rapids, printers, engravers and_ binders, 
located on Pearl street, opened a branch 
office and show room in the Builders & 
Traders Exchange on Pearl street, June 1, 


The new branch, which is located in the 
heart of the business district, will afford 
better opportunity to give the company’s 
accounts more attention and better service, 


John Cloethingh of Muskegon, Mich., 
who recently opened up the Cloethingh 
bindery, has sold his entire equipment to 
the Dana Printing Company of Muskegon, 
Mr. Cloethingh, who had charge of the 
Dana bindery for a number of years will 
again take charge of that department for 
the Dana company. 


The Allegan News, of Allegan, Mich., a 
weekly newspaper which has been pub- 
lished by J. J. Firestone for the past twenty- 
one years, has been sold to F. C. Gallagher, 
of Cleveland. The News has been a Demo- 
cratic paper, but Mr. Gallagher will make 
it an independent sheet. 


The Covell-Hensen Printing Company of 
Grand Rapids has added two new Miehle 
cylinders to its equipment. With the re- 
cent new additions to the Covell-Hensen 
building, and this new equipment, the com- 
pany will be among the largest printing 
houses in Grand Rapids. 


The Fuller Engraving Co., which has 
been located in the Barnhart building on 
the corner of Ionia and Louis street for. 
the past three years, has moved to the 
seventh floor of the Leonard building on 
Market street. | 


Stephen Stover, who at one time was 
general superintendent of the James Bayne’ 
Company, and later with the American Box 
Board Company of Grand Rapids, left that 
concern recently to take a position with 
the Cargill Company of Grand Rapids. 


The Knickerbocker Press, located in the 
Braudy building, has incorporated for $20,-. 
000. The stockholders are G. John Vander | 
Bunte, Floyd Patrick and Coe Wierenga. 


The Banner Publishing Co. of ° Grand 
Rapids, located on Pearl street, has added 
a new Miehle press to its equipment. 


The Schuil Printing Co. has added a new) 
Cleveland Folder to its equipment. 
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(WATERMARKED) 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 
crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 
and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 
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According to the latest statement of J. F. 
\Berkes, president of the Master Printers’ 
‘Association of Cleveland, none of the 105 
commercial printing offices which united to 
oppose the May 1 strike for a 44-hour week, 
have broken away from the agreement 
made at the beginning of the fight. 

“All are still standing out,” he = said. 
He added that among the 105 concerns are 
“the largest in the city.” He contends they 
employ 95 per cent of the workers in the 
allied printing trades here. Some plants, 
‘it is stated, have made no efforts to op- 
erate. 

“In no case,” said Mr. Berkes, “is the 
‘reduction of working forces over 40 per 
cent.” 

' May 19 Mr. Berkes, in part, in a state- 
‘ment, said: 

' “The unions themselves are beginning to 
show signs of weakening. There have been 
a number of cases within the last week 
‘wherein former employes, who were reluc- 
tant to strike in the first place, have ap- 
proached us and frankby discussed their 
desire to return to work. Some have ac- 
tually gone back to work. 

“One of the concrete evidences of the 
approaching end of the strike was the ap- 
pearance late in the month of the regular 
edition of Cleveland Topics, a weekly printed 
oy the Britton Printing Company. It was 
complete in every detail. Immediately fol- 
owing the strike Cleveland Topics appeared 
‘n four page form, devoid of advertising. 
‘{t was the best they could do. 
| “Iam sure that a survey of the shops of 
Cleveland will develop the absolute accu- 
acy of our claim that the shops which 
‘fave signed the 44-hour agreement are 
small ones, two and three-men shops that 
sontribute but a small fraction to the nor- 
mal production of printing in this city. 
Most of these are shops wherein the pro- 
rietor, or the partners running them, are 
‘hemselves holders of union cards and are 
themselves working printers. Because 
aion rules are not particularly enforced 
‘igainst members of the allied printing 
‘rades who work in their own shops the 44- 
our week is more or less of a dead letter 
jvith them. 

“According to information reaching us, 
much the same situation as obtains in 
cleveland prevails elsewhere throughout the 


vountry.” 


_ The Elyria Chronicle-Telegram announces 


t will print its Lorain edition in Lorain, in 
‘ts own office. A new building for this pur- 
jose is nearing completion, and its con- 
truction and equipment will cost $100,000. 
‘our new Linotypes and a Scott 24-page 
)otary press are included, as well as the 
a leased wire service of the International 
ews. 
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Ohio now has 88 trade and technical pa- 
pers, distributed to more than 850,000 sub- 
scribers. States in the central section of 
the country have more than 560,000 of 


these subscribers. Other sections have 
these subscribers: Atlantic states, 128,- 
000; northeastern, 45,500; southeastern, 


18,500; western, 45,000. Residents abroad 
number 30,000 among the papers’ subscrib- 
ers. Monthly publications, judged by com- 
parisons, are the most desirable. Of the 
88 there are 65 sent out 12 times a year. 
Some of the technical papers do not have 
a very large circulation. Second in rank in 
number are weeklies. Only eight have been 
established thus far in Ohio. There are 
two classes of daily technical papers— 
legal and those devoted to metals, the Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, Cleveland, being 
an important factor in the metal trade pub- 
lication field. Six law papers are printed. 
Three publishers have adopted the quar- 
terly plan. Cincinnati is Ohio’s publica- 
tion center, that city having 29 of the 88 
papers. Cleveland is second with 27, and 
Columbus third, with 17. Toledo holds 
fourth place, while Springfield publishes 
two such papers. Norwalk, Salem, Carey, 
Somerset, Dayton, Akron, Alliance and 
Medina, each has a single trade publica- 
tion, a local industry supplying the cause 
for such papers. Medina is a bee center; 
Akron a rubber section. The medical pro- 
fession first entered the paper field, with 
the Eclectic Medical Journal of Cincinnati, 
in 1836, while dentistry followed with a 
paper, in 1847. Forty-one publications 
stand for as many industries and_profes- 
sions in Ohio. The more important are 
advertising, autos, chemicals, dental, iron, 
dry goods, farming, financial, insurance, 
laundry, law, steel, theatrical, hotel, print- 
ing, photography, petroleum and rubber. 

Circulation of these trade and technical 
papers range up to 175,000 an issue, the 
number printed monthly for the Railroad 
Trainmen, issued in Cleveland. Others are 
the Sample Case for commercial travelers, 
Columbus, 110,000; American Auto Digest, 
automobiles, Cincinnati, 81,000; Billboard, 
theatrical weekly, Cincinnati, 42,000; 
Finance and Industry, weekly financial pa- 
per, Cleveland, 14,000; Ohio Motorist, 
Cleveland, 20,000; Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Medina, 15,000; Poultry Success, 
Springfield, 35,000. 


The Mid-Week Review, a weekly maga- 
zine devoted to women’s interest and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Y. W. C. A., is being printed on a mimeo- 
graph, owing to the strike of job printers. 
A one-sheet page paper instead of the reg- 
ular 16-page issue is being published. 
Other Cleveland publications report that 
they have not been affected by the strike, 
they being printed in open shops. 


The Advance Printing Company was re- 
cently incorporated in Cleveland for $75,000. 
Those interested are L. R. Landfear, S. W. 
Deming, Murdock Kelly, William Munck 


and Mary Sivoneck. 


SPACING MATERIAL 
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Mrs. Ethel M. Cadley, assistant editor 
of the department of agriculture extension 
of the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
points out the opportunities for young wom- 
en in the printing business. She came to 
America from England when 16 and learned 
to run a Linotype on the Brooklyn Eagle, 
where her brother worked, and later was 
proofreader on the Daily Monitor, now ex- 
tinct, in Columbus. 

Mrs. Olive B. Mackan, recently retired 
from the ownership and editor of the Plain 
City, Ohio, Advocate, was another success. 
She began typesetting at 16 and learned all 
about making a newspaper. 

“Self confidence and a determination to 
succeed are a woman’s two biggest assets 
in the printing field,” she says. “It is hard 
but fascinating work, and is free from the 
monotony of what is usually called “wom- 
an’s task.’” 


The campaign of the Cleveland Electrical 


League for better commercial lighting 
caught the printers and publishers. One 
evening at league headquarters, top floor 


of the Hotel Statler, was set aside for the 
membership of the Cleveland Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. George P. 
Blackford, secretary of the organization, ar- 
ranged for the meeting. He said that the 
illumination in several big Cleveland print- 
ing establishments is far below the stand- 
ard. 


The Citizens’ Printing Company of Graf- 
ton, O., has been incorporated for $10,000 
by W. C. Park, J. H. Gorman, E. E. Vail, 
F. W. Cousins, E. E. Hughes and J. W. 
Kuechtges. 

The Cleveland Commercial Publishing 
Company, with a capital of $10,000, has 
been incorporated by W. B. Stewart and 
Charles Follet. 


The Miami Press Company, of Cincin- 
nati, has been incorporated under Ohio 
laws, with capital of $25,000. The incor- 
porators include James B. O’Donnell and 
Walter C. Taylor. 


The Zanesville, O., Dispatch Company 
launched a new morning and evening daily 
May 16. The company has capital of $150,- 
000. The new paper proposes to cover the 
Southern and Central Ohio field. 


A. F. Dunlap, for 28 years editor and 
publisher of the West Salem, Ohio, Re- 
porter, died May 14, in a hospital He was 
71. A son, J. W. Dunlap, is publisher of 
the Lodi, Ohio, Review. 

The Sears-Simpson Company, Columbus, 
O., has purchased the building it has oc- 
cupied for several years at Spring and 
Water streets, that city. 


The weekly Index-Republican, of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has suspended. This leaves 
the Examiner as the only weekly newspaper 
in Logan county. 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We Specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in Cloth 
or Leather, Also Pamphlet Work 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


525 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“If you teach a printer what it actually 
costs to do business, that printer will have 
sense enough to get a reasonable profit and 
no more. This applies to any line of in- 
dustry. Thats as far as the Typothetae 
goes in the matter of prices. There is no 
price control in the Typothetae.” 

“I can prove to you that the printer has 
not profiteered, with a very few exceptions. 
If the retailers in other lines had gotten 
along with as small a margin as the printer, 
you likely wouldn’t have heard the word 
‘profiteer at all.” 

“The printer operating a cost system and 
coming within the pale of its consequents 
and developments is not going to sell to 
one buyer for less and the other buyer for 
more.” 

“My advice to buyers is, don’t buy on 
price. You will get the worst of it in the 
long run. Buy on service with the provi- 
sion that you shall send an auditor into the 
shop, if you like, to check up costs after 
the job is billed. You will be astonished 
at the satisfactory results you get.” 

These were among the pertinent answers 
given the Milwaukee Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents by Walter G. Penhallow, 
executive secretary of the Milwaukee Ty- 
pothetae, when he addressed that organiza- 
tion at a regular meeting on May 3, in 
Milwaukee. Purchasing agents from Ke- 
nosha, Racine, and other Wisconsin cities 
were present. The association has a speaker 
on some pertinent subject at each regular 
meeting and, it is said, had been “itching 
to get at the printers” for some time. The 
nature of the replies by Mr. Penhallow, 
already quoted, indicate the nature of the 
discussions. 


Milwaukee printing houses are discussing 
the project of issuing a co-operative house 
organ to customers. 


Madison, Wis., the state capital, will 
shortly have its tenth publishing house. 
The Mandabach interests, with eight trade 
papers, have arranged to take offices in the 
Democrat Printing Company’s building, 
coming to Madison from Chicago. P. A. 
Mandabach is president, E. J. Hopkins is 
vice-president, and P. J. Mandabach, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The Allied Arts Pub- 
lishing Co., also of Chicago, will move to 
Madison and the Democrat office on July 1. 
This company issues several magazines. 
The moves are being made with the avowed 
purpose of economy and convenience in the 
publication work. 

At a recent meeting of the Typothetae, it 
was decided to endeavor to increase the 
number of apprentices in all shops to the 
full quota and at the same time raise the 
standard of apprentices already employed. 
Executive Secretary Penhallow reported 
that his first advertisements, announcing the 
plan, brought him 40 boys who wanted to 
become printers. Nineteen of these were 
engaged for various Milwaukee plants. 


The Cantwell Printing Co., Madison, an- 
nounced that all employes have been coy- 
ered with group insurance. ‘The policies 
cover health and accident features, and in- 
clude a nursing service. Employes and 
company each pay one-half of the pre- 
miums. 

Carl Moebius, head -of the Moebius 
Printing Co., has resigned as a director of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae, and Fred Vogt 
of the Federal Printing Co. elected to suc- 
ceed him. Business and personal affairs 
made it impossible for Mr. Moebius to con- 
tinue as a director. 


Employes of the Milwaukee Printing 
Company enjoyed a dancing party at 
Donges Bay near Milwaukee, on the eve- 
ning of May 7. Over eighty couples were 
present. The trip was made in automobiles. 

Members of the Milwaukee Purchasing 
Agents’ Association will be invited to at- 
tend one of the monthly meetings of the 
Milwaukee Typothetae. 


J. J. Janskey and his son, K. W. Janskey — 
of La Crosse, Wis., have taken over the job 
printing establishment of Glaus and Jeager, 
Watertown, Wis. J. J. Janskey has been a 
job printer for thirty-two years and for the 
past five years has been superintendent of 
the Inland Printing Company, La Crosse. 
Joseph Glaus, who for a number of years 
has been sole owner of the company, has 
retired because of ill health. 


A. W. Hofman, formerly cost accountant 
for the Fox River Valley Typothetae with 
headquarters at Appleton, Wis., has been 
made executive secretary of that organiza-— 
tion, succeeding W. H. Tracy. 


Recent reports are that two more big 
business institutions in Milwaukee are 
about to put in private plants, the Amer- 
ican Food Products Co., and the John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Co. 

James A. Fetterly, who was executive 
secretary of the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee for a time, has re- 
signed to engage in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Charles F. Dietas, vice-president of the 
Burdick-Allen-Dietas Printing Co., Milwau- 
kee, is building a new home on Stowell 
avenue, in Shorewood, an east-side suburb. 


Increase in the capital stock of the Suttle - 
Press, Appleton, Wis., has been authorized | 
by the secretary of state. The capital stock 
now is $675,000. | 


The United Printing Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated by Elmer Mau, Joseph | 
Stolber and A. Schulteis, with $10,000 capi-. 
tal stock. 


The Neillsville Press Co., Neillsville, Wis., 
has been incorporated by L. Williamson, | 
G. E. Grothers and F. J. Baer. The capital. 
stock is $30,000. | 


The Phoenix Printing Co., Milwaukee, 
has perfected a “New Baby Grand” shirt 
envelope for laundry use. 
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The convention of the Wisconsin State 
Franklin Club, to be held in Milwaukee, 
June 17 and 18, is attracting keen interest 
from members of the Milwaukee Typoth- 
etae and allied interests. The program is 
not yet complete but the big number, from 
the standpoint of the general educational 
effort of the organization, will be a presen- 
tation of the “Wisconsin Plan” by J. W. 
Strong, field secretary, on Friday morning, 
June 17. It will be the “keynote” of the 
convention, and presages a long step in the 
development of the cherished plan to make 
Wisconsin as a state the leader in printers’ 
educational work. 

The address of Mr. Strong, which will be 
the leading feature in a discussion for 
which the remainder of the morning will 
be set aside, will go into the project of a 
combination of University of Wisconsin 
extension division work and U. T. A. meth- 
ods and plans. Already it is known that 
the proposals to be placed before the meet- 
ing will mark an epoch in printing history 
of the state. 

The program for Friday afternoon, June 
17. includes the following: 

“Industrial Relations and the Present 
Labor Situation,” by T. R. Covey of Balti- 
more, at 1:30 p. m. 

“Present Hour Costs in All Departments 
of a Printing Plant,” by W. G. Penhallow, 
executive secretary of Milwaukee Typoth- 
etae, at 2:15 p. m. 

“Estimating from the Price Book,” by 
George N. Voorhees of Chicago, at 3 p. m. 

“New Era in Printing Craftsmanship,” 
by E. George Myers of the Trade Press 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, at 4 p. m. 

“Printing Trades Customs,” a presenta- 
tion and discussion, led by Martin C. Ro- 
tier of the Meyer-Rotier Printing Co., Mil- 
waukee, and president of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae, at 4:30 p. m. 


Fred C. Laukert 


BOOK BINDER 
and PAPER RULER 


is always on the job to 
give you service — and 
the quality of his work 
speaks for itself. 


Telephone: 
Harrison 5719 
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George W. Bollow, treasurer of the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae, has been appointed as 
chief aide by Oscar Loewenbach, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, to handle 
the arrangements for the banquet which 


takes place at the Hotel Pfister in the eve- 
ning of June 17. Mr. Loewenbach is giv- 
ing personal attention to one feature, even 
to the exclusion of the assistance of Mr. 
Bollow. In short, this feature is, and will 
remain, a secret until the evening of the 
banquet. That it will be entertainment 
“par excellence” is all that Mr. Loewenbach 
will say. 

On Saturday, the business of the con- 
vention will be completed at noon, includ- 
ing the election of officers, routine matiers, 
meeting of the executive committee and so 
on. Then the party will go to Waukesha 
Beach for the annual picnic. 


The convention registration fee has been 
fixed at $3, covering the convention, ban- 
quet and all other charges. 


The Wisconsin legislature has killed a 
bill intended to provide lower insurance 
rates under the workmen’s compensation 
act, for plant reducing their hazards and 
experience, as against plants not effectively 
doing a share of so-called “safety work.” 


Activities of the Milwaukee Typothetae 
are to be extended, according to a decision 
of the directors on May 20, by offering to 
install the cost system in private plants in 
Milwaukee for a nominal fee, covering 


costs. Managers of several private plants 
have expressed a keen interest in cost- 
finding work of the Typothetae. Business 


chiefs have become more exacting in recent 
times as to the actual facts relative to pri- 
vate plants, compared with the purchase of 
printing from the the regular sources. The 
offer of the Typothetae, consequently, comes 
at a most opportune time. 


Mrs. Helen C. Wright, 72, widow of 
A. G. Wright, who was head of the print- 
ing firm of Wright & Joys, died at her 
home, 230 Oneida street, Milwaukee, on 
May 15. For ten years, since her husband’s 
death, she had published the Milwaukee 
city directory. She was a member of the 
Woman’s Club and a life member of the 


College Endowment. She was born in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Two daughters, 


Misses Helen Ethel and Ailce survive. 


Every printing house in Milwaukee has 
been asked to help Frank B. Schutz, post- 
master of the city, to avoid loss in mailing 
promotional matter, both by printers and 
customers. Special attention is asked for 
proper and legible addressing, careful 
watch of mailing lists to cull out “dead 
wood,” and similar things which cause the 
postofice a lot of trouble and the advertiser 
large annual losses. 


George N. Voorhees, assistant director of 
the U. T. A. Department of Research, will 
address Battle Creek, Mich., printers on 
June 15. 
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New Copy Chart 


Taking the ordinary typewritten line, 6!/, to 7 inches long, as 


Should you be required to set the job in a given measure, the 


. 
’ 


Size is 11 x 16 inches; attractively printed 


cover three colors, inside two colors. 


a basis, you can tell at a glance how many picas the same will 


make in the size and style of type designated in the marginal 
columns of the chart, the graduations being shown by the 


proportion that the given measure bears to the measure indi- 


Shows 


cated for setting line for line, will show whether the job will 
make more or less lines than the number arrived at by the 


above calculation. 


110 Lino faces, 160 Mono faces (machine-set) 


An 8!/, x 11 sheet will carry 30 double 


spaced or 55 to 60 single spaced typewritten lines, so by 
approximating the number of typewritten lines in your job, 


light down rules. 


One line of 12 point Typewriter copy 40 


from 5 to 18 point and twenty-one series of 
hand-set Monotype display, 14 to 36 point 


picas wide will make a line 26 to 27 picas wide, or two lines 14 


or 15 picas wide when set in 10 point Modern or Old Style. 


Sometimes you want to know whether to compose a job ina 


“skinny” or a “‘fat’’ face. 


you can tell how many lines the copy will make in type, set 


in a measure to run line for line. 


The specimen lines shown on the 


Taking 6 lines of 12 point 


chart give you a wide range from which to make a selection. 


to the inch will give the number of inches of type in 12 point. 
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They Said It Couldn’t Be Done 
Continued from page 30 


thank me. But there’s not enough money for two when 
both are going after business under full power. What 
will you give me for the good-will of my paper, if I'l] 
take my plant to some other town?” 

A bargain was soon struck, we shook hands all ’round 
and parted the best of friends. The Daily Chronicle- 
Herald has recently installed a $10,000 press, takes daily 
news service by wire, and its stock is above par. It is 
one of the big and successful enterprises of the county. 

Where our judgment was faulty in the first place was 
we didn’t realize the strength of the country support. 
All we figured on was the town. When you begin print- 
ing daily market reports and other live news for the 
farmer and stock raiser, you immediately enlist the sup- 
port of those classes. They not only subscribe for the 
paper, but advertise stock sales and meetings of stock 
and farm organizations. This is a big item we had not 
counted on. It soon resulted in the establishment of two 
large sale pavilions in our town, which were used by 
breeders in Macon and other counties, and made the 
place an important stock center. The job department 
was given contracts for many stock catalogues, which 
aided business wonderfully. 

While we were almost within dueling distance of the 
“outlander” several times during the fierce contest, we 
are now on the best of terms, and realize that he taught 
us a most wonderful lesson about our own field. 

Our people are now keenly alive to what a daily means 
to the town. They move in quicker strides, and goods 
are moved quicker, because there’s an opportunity to an- 
nounce special sales for tomorrow. ‘The people read 
the telegraph and talk of what happened today. Before 
they had been twenty-four hours late. Stockmen consult 
our bulletin board before shipping. At the press hour 
the office is filled with people awaiting the first copies 
from the big machine. We get advertising that would be 
unavailable for a weekly. 

There are a great many good towns in this country 
where the same experience could be repeated. In Mis- 
souri there are many well-edited weeklies in towns of 
from 3,000 to 5,000, surrounded by a rich country that 
would well support a daily. But when a change is made 
from a weekly to a daily it should be a real daily. A 
good weekly is far better than a poor daily. The daily 
that scissors its news from the metropolitan paper arriy- 
ing on the 10:15 does no good to the community, and 
creates no influence. It must carry real telegraph and 
print real news. The farmer knows whether he is getting 
news or boiler plate. He can tell high grade stuff in his 
newspaper as well as he can distinguish between pedi- 
greed and scrub stock on his farm. 

The other day we tried out a special edition, the first 
since the war. We called it the Home Builders’ Edition, 
and its object was to stimulate home building activity. 
It was a vital subject, so recognized by everybody in 
town. The issue was a double section of 6-seven-column 
pages to the section. Not a dealer refused an ad. In the 
old days we had to fight for advertising patronage. The 
difference is that our town is now down to a daily basis, 
and our business men have learned the value of a daily 
newspaper in town-building. 


HAMMER MIL ge dn 
help you sell 


more printing. 


BOND 


“The Utility Buciness Paper’’ 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Carew“ Quality Product’’ 


EMPIRE BOND 
: 


Stocked and Distributed 
in the Chicago market 
exclusively by 


The Graham Paper 
Company 


1136-1138 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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Trimosaw Placed on 
Market 


Many readers will be interested in the 
announcement of a newly patented saw 
trimmer, known as the Trimosaw, which 
is being produced and marketed by the 
Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
Trimosaw will be exhibited at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition, Chicago, July 23 to 30, 
in Booth 26. The manufacturers have as 
their slogan “100% Different—100% Effi- 
cient.” The Trimosaw is the result of five 
years of construction effort on the part of 
Walter Runnels, a Kalamazoo designer and 
builder of printer’s machinery. The ma- 
chine is reported to be original in every one 
of its features. The all-important features 
are covered by patents recently granted, as 
well as applications since made. 

The outstanding features of the Trimo- 
saw are its simplicity, its efficiency and 
adaptability to every possible type of shop 
into which a saw might possibly go. The 
Hill-Curtis Co., while new to the printing 
trade, is in fact a very old and substantial 
house, having been identified with the 
wood-working and saw mill machinery in- 
dustry since 1881. The company has in its 
employ men who have been with it for 20, 
25 and 30 years. 

The first Trimosaw built has been in 
actual daily use for over two years. Many 
improvements have been made on the more 
recent machines and they have won imme- 
diate favor and recognition. 


Dearborn Type Has Own 
Building 

The Dearborn Type Foundry, formerly lo- 
cated at 732 Federal street, Chicago, has 
moved to its own building at 2101-2109 
Van Buren street. Increased demand for 
Dearborn products is given as the reason 
for the change. Greatly increased facili- 
ties make the new home of the company 
one of the most modern type foundries in 


the country. The company’s new telephone 
number is West 5700. 


Ontario Company Moves 

“That we may breathe more freely and 
have more elbow room” is the reason given 
for the removal last month of the Ontario 
Company, Chicago envelope manufactur- 
ers, from 412 Orleans street, to 2340 West 
Van Buren street. 


Becomes Secretary of 


A. W. P. Co. 


Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, has been elected secretary of that 
organization to succeed M. N. Slotnick, re- 
signed. In addition to his new duties as 


secretary, Dr. Rindfusz will continue as 
assistant to the president, and will also 
retain general supervision of the depart- 
ment of chemical research, which will re- 
main under the direct capable manage- 
ment of Dr. L. E. Roberts. 


Five Colors on a C. & P. 


A new device, making it possible to 
print from one to five colors at one time 
on a Chandler & Price press, has just been 
marketed by Louis Friedman, 36 Jones 
street, New York city. The device is 
known as “Friedman’s multi-color printing 
attachment.” Further information can be 
obtained by communicating with Mr. 
Friedman. 


“Tere Type Can Serve 
You” 


“Here Type Can Serve You” is the unique | 
name of a 184-page book just published by. 
J. M. Bundscho, Chicago Advertising Ty- | 
pographer. The book deals with the proper 
display of type and is to be used as a. 
guide by direct-by-mail printers and ad. 
vertising agencies and managers. It js) 
complete in every detail and is one of the. 
most comprehensive type manuals ever js. 
sued. It is well bound, excellently printed, 
and is of such a nature that no printing: 
library should be without it. 


“Census Takers of | 
Industry” 


To meet the demands of printers for in-| 
formation regarding Root automatic count- 
ing machines, the Root Company, Bristol, 
Conn., manufacturers of such machines for| 
thirty years, has had compiled a very com- 
plete book called “The Census Takers of | 
Industry,” which is replete with suggestions | 
and abundantly illustrates the versatility of | 
these little machines. A copy of the book) 
will be sent to any interested printer who. 
writes the Root Company. 


{ 


Display Composition Fea- 
tured at Linotype Exhibit © 


} 

One of the most interesting exhibits held 
in connection with the recent conventions 
of the American Press Association and the. 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in New York City, was that of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
As usual, the makers of the Linotype oc- 
cupied the East Room of the Waldorf-| 
Astoria, the convention headquarters. The 
exhibit this year was built around the idea’ 
of Linotype display composition. Over one 
of the entrances to the room, and rendered 
even more prominent by the lighting effect 
employed, was a greatly enlarged reproduc- | 
tion of a Linotype display slug. Enlarged: 
photographs of various models of Linotypes, | 
and of exclusive Linotype features, were 
shown. A series of attractively laid out 
wall panels contained many specimens of | 
correct display matter produced direct from. 
the Linotype keyboard under various com-' 
posing-room conditions. 


= 
MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


has nobly stood the test of all users of good bond papers where excellence of quality |} 
is required in an attractively priced paper—a paper that satisfactorily meets the | 
requirements of the more extensive users of good bond papers at a medium price. 


Carried in stock, white and six colors, all sizes and weights. Colors 
stocked in No. 16 and No. 20 substance, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x34. i 


SWIGART PAPER CO., 653-707 S. WELLS STREET 


PHONE HARRISON 1155 
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' Three Sections Added to 
Franklin List 


During the months of April and May 
three entire new sections to the Franklin 
printing price list were issued. 

} Section 33 was a_ twelve-page section 
dealing with labels and giving sizes from 
‘eight out of a sheet to one hundred and 
‘eighty-seven. It was illustrated by samples 
and reproductions. This section has met 
with wonderful favor with all the users of 
‘the price list. 

- Section 34 deals with business and_pro- 
fessional announcements and contains two 
pages of illustrations of card and folder 
announcements and prices, and all possible 
arrangements in which these announce- 
‘ments can be printed. 

In response to the usual demand for holi- 
, day greeting cards Section 35 was issued in 
May with reproductions of various kinds of 
greeting cards, with four pages of sugges- 
‘tions for announcements and two pages of 
illustrations. 

Section 12 dealing with dodgers, hand 
bills, posters, auction bills, etc., has been 
reissued and greatly enlarged with many 
_changes and improvements, and the same 
with Section 5 dealing with placards, win- 
_dow cards, show cards and time cards. 

In addition to these many more improve- 
‘ments for the coming months are under 
| way. 


fmnotype Company Makes 


Ludlow Company to Build 

A building permit for the construction of 
a three-story brick factory has been given 
the Ludlow Typograph Company of Chi- 
cago. The factory, which will cost $70,000, 
will be built at 2040 Clybourn avenue, as 
an addition to the present Ludlow building. 


PATENTCO JAN. ©, 1909 


Eureka Steel Rule Bender 


Steel Cutting, Creasing, 
CUTTING RULE 


- 2 Pt. Center Face 


2 ** Side a 
3 OS (Gemyrse 
3 os Side ss 

ce 


4 ** Center 
4 ** Side £6 
6 ‘* Center 
I iii 6 ‘* Side rs 
Tempers: Soft, very soft, hard 


New Sample Boxes 
The Berkshire Paper Company, 445 Ply- 
mouth court, Chicago, is sending out some 
valuable sample boxes showing its line of 
bristols and cardboards. Any printer inter- 
ested can obtain one by communicating 


with the Berkshire Company. 


Hercules Steel Rule Cutter 


Wave and Perforating Rules 


CREASING RULE 


2 Pt. Round Face 


q 6¢ ce ce 
me 
7 Ane ce ce 
B 6S ‘ec ‘6c 
re u “ec ce 
1H iy tt 


ii eset 
Pere 2 


This Rule can be had in Round or Flat Face 


WAVE RULE (Soft Only) 


) SI a pe SN EN a ee iY / nS SS 

_ New Production Record 2 Pt. Fine 2 Pt. Medium 2 Pt. Coarse 2 Pt. Long Wave 
Now that the big eight-story matrix build- All above 25 cents per foot 

ing recently added to the manufacturing 

group of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- PERFORATING RULES 

/pany is in full operation, a greatly increased rakes eo ONS aes hy ae a Sal 

number of Linotype matrices is being pro- ‘6 1h is er eee or 12 Tooth 

iduced weekly to meet the demands of ~  # #&»&=@@ Se Nee rR RS hy Ls 
, ? 8 Tooth PRICES 18 Tooth 

Linotype users. 

' In a single week recently there were a tas sae ete Hard 

‘turned out in the new matrix building more 3 Bet or 30 35 


than 1,038,000 finished matrices. Last year 
the number of Linotype matrices produced 
weekly averaged around 550,000 at that 
‘time regarded as a high figure. 

It is estimated that at present more than 
‘sixteen tons of brass are required weekly 
‘for the manufacture of Linotype matrices. 


STEEL CROSS CUT PERFORATING RULE 
vvneeev 2 Point at 65¢ per foot. Furnished in ¢ ft. fonts cut L. 8. at $2.85 per font 


STANDARD HEIGHT 


Cutting Rule 15-16 in. Creasing Rule Type High 


Telephone Lincoln 1774 


J. F. Helmold & Brother 
1462 Custer Street 
CHICAGO 


| 
Makes Big Profit 


Gross profits from sales made by the 
American Writing Paper Company during 
‘the year ending December 31, 1920, were 
($5,112,395 as compared with $2,272,699 in 
1919. Net profits, after all deductions, 
amount to $1,687,673. For 1919 the amount 
was $435,095. 


Special Pressroom Papers!!! 


We are sole agents for the Perfecting Surface Traveling Offset 
and Duplex Tympan Papers made by Warren Mfg. Co. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


The Domestic Mills Paper Company 


96 Reade Street, New York 
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A Boost— 


“Thanks for your co- 
operation on that job, 
STANDARD. Your 
composition and 
makeup was so good 
on that rush 80-pager 
that we made the 
grade with time to 
spare. We had hardly 
any makeready and 
not a single workup.” 


The above is not exceptional— 
just an expression we hear quite 
often—but it illustrates the fact 
that—The Standard sets the best 
type in Chicago. 


LINO - MAKEUP - MONO 


Leads, Slugs, Border, Rule, Ete. 
Specimen Book sent on request. 


Standard 
‘T’y pesetting Company 


701-703 So. La Salle Street 


Phones Harrison 3570-1-2 


Chicago 


DAY AND NIGHT SE RVIGE 


HARRIS & WALKER 


Bookbinders and Finishers 
TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


INDEXING 
DIES GURDING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 


CREASING 
PUNCHING 


EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Prompt Service at Right Prices 


Telephone Franklin 2101 


167 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


said Roosevelt, 

‘‘and carry a Big 

Stick.’’ Good stuff! 

Put all the Big 

Punch you can in 

your advertising 

message---make it as forceful as the English 
language permits --- and then add to the 
power of the burning words by printing 
them on a quiet, soft-speaking stock like 


Recommend it to your clients and customers. 
Stock, trimmed four sides and packed in cases, is 
carried at the mill as follows: 
WHITE 
25x38— 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 
28x42— 74, 86, 99, 124, 
32x44— 89, 104, 119, 148, 
38x50—100, 120, 166, 200, 240 


KING PAPER COMPANY 
Kalatnazoo Michigan 


Use the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List. New issue now out. 
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JUDGE M. MINER 


Bee si TERS 


Linotype—Ludlow 
All-Slug Display Composition 


Makeup 


Experienced Workmen 


Lino-Tabler 
Ruled Blanks & Figure Forms 


Telephone Franklin 2992 
117 No. Wells St., Chicago 


HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 


Personal 
Service Idea 


605 South Clark Street, Chicago Harrison 8197 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


| 
} 
May Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List Now Out. Have you yours? 


Designed to 
transport 
pages from 
make-up 
to lock-up 
departments 


Style 1-W 
Needed by Every Catalog and Publication Printer 


Made of metal—equipped with ball- 
bearing, heavy duty felt casters. 


Chicago Metal Mfg.Co. 


216 W. Ontario St., Chicago 


Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 


ULC TTT TTT TUTTE TUTTLE LUULLCLLLELLUGLUGLULCOLLOLLLLELLODLCCOLOL LLL UVTOVTTUUOVTUUUOATUOHUUUOHTCOOUUCORLUUOHCUUOUERUOUUILULUOALUULLELLLCOLLUGOALLLOG LULL CLOLLL 


Bonds Document Manila 
Flats Envelope Manila 
Ledgers Blotting Papers 
Envelopes 
Cut Cards 
Ruled Headings 
Bristols Shipping Tags 
Cardboards Twines 
Tablet Cements, etc. 


Typewriter Papers 
Book Papers 
Cover Papers 


Parker, Thomas &" ingly ae r 
Company 
535-539 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


Private Exchange All Departments—Wabash 2630 
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Moderately 
Priced 
Pole Dried 


Ty suas 
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Paper 


of 


Distinctive 


Value 
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COUCOCOEE Eee COCCCCCUUCCO UCC CC UO COCO COCCI 


A Trial Will Convince You 


COCCCCCUU UCC COCO OOOO eee eee eee 


LA SALLE PAPER 
COMPANY 


171-173 No. Dearborn Street 
CHIGAG® 


Telephone RANDOLPH 3640 


Pittsburgh Now in the Forefront 
Concluded from page 33 


Aupitinc Committre—H. N. Mellor, chairman; H. C. Pears, | 
J. C. Remlinger. 
Pusuiciry Commitrre—A. S. Dick, chairman; T. E. Griffin, | 


A. Horn, R. S. Miller, H. F. Scheetz. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE CommitTEE—T. F. Garrahan, chairman; 
C. Rule, E. G. J. Gratz. 


Group PLan CommitTtEE—W. L. Golder, chairman; 
J. M. McElvany, Wade Miller, H. G. Stewart. 


Waste Paper CommitreE—C. R. Moore, chairman; 
man, A. C. Held, F. Braddock, Albert Ebaugh. 


Helps Conduct Schools 


C. L. Beet, 


T. D. Har: | 


Pittsburgh Typothetae works in close conjunction with | 
the vocational classes conducted by the city’s public 
schools and acts as guardian angel for the School of 
Printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology, one of the 
best schools of printing in the country. 


It holds monthly dinner meetings at the Hotel Chat- | 
ham, where men prominent in the industry, such as Rob- | 
ert E. Ramsay, Norman T. A. Munder and Frederic W. 
Goudy, come from all over the country to address its 
members. 


It publishes a monthly bulletin called Typothetae Serv-. 
ice, which can be ranked among the most elaborate of. 
such bulletins in the field. It has its women’s auxiliary, | 
organized September 18, at the St. Louis convention of | 
the United Typothetae of America. And better yet, it has 


its spirit of progress, its desire to include every one of | 
those 590 printing plants within its territory as members, 
its vision which already has led its members out of the 
slough of cut prices and poverty into the Elysian fields 
of right prices and prosperity. 


--- for one of that kind 
there are twelve of this! 


Granted there are hundreds of firms, 
whose staid dignity prevents the use 
of pictures in their letterheads there are 
thousands whose letterheads would 
carry a stronger, more vital message if 
it showed a picture of their product, 
the application of their product, or the 
plant behind the product. 


This may be done in from one to any 
number of colors on Certificate Bond. 


The surface on both sides of Certificate Bond and its flat 
laying quality make it unusually satisfactory for pictorial 
printing on hand-fed or automatically-fed Gordon or 
Cylinder presses. 


Printed literature and blank sheets for actual testing are 
vours for the asking. 


Midland Paper Company 
322 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAIN 142 
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DWIGHT’S GUARANTEE 


A Personal Message to Every Buyer of Paper 

@ It is a source of pride with this organization that every product Dwight sells goes 
out under the Dwight label. This label is the guarantee to every buyer of paper of 
. the best quality money can buy, uniform quality in Dwight papers, specifications 


fulfilled to the letter, and prompt, courteous attention to your needs. 


@ When you buy a dull coated Book Paper from Dwight you are assured economy 
and uniform printing results. When you buy Dwight offset you are guaranteed the 
best results obtainable in offset. As with Book Papers and Offset, so with every other 
paper carried by Dwight, our label is your guarantee of quality, service and satis- 

faction. © 
@ We have always done business with concerns who know the value of guaranteed 
products. The Dwight label is your guarantee. The Dwight organization is ready to 
serve you with Dwight papers at the right price. 


Labelled Dwight—Guaranteed Right 


DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY 


626-636 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


DWIGHT’S 
| 


| 


GUARANTEE 
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A big advantage 


—makeit known 


If you owned 191 distinct type faces you’d 


loudly and justly beast of the fact. Why 
not brag a bit about your “Cleveland” which 
makes 191 distinct folds, the so-called stan- 
dard folds and 146 more which cannot be 


made on all other folders combined ? 


Sell your'customers thé advantages of “Cleve- 
land” equipment just as you sell them fine 
paper-stocks, artistic type-composition, and 
beautiful color-effects. 


The real “friend-salesman” of today is he 
“Cleve- 
land” will help you do this, and at the same 


who saves his customers’ money. 


time produce something more attractive. 


And that’s what advertising men of today 
want—something new; something different; 
something distinctive and artistic—the very 


things your “Cleveland” can do. 


Write for samples of “Cleveland” folds to 


hand your customers when they inquire. 


THe [evel AND fayoine Macninela 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Bldg. CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Bldg. 


| 
Pope’s Poetry Applied to Printing : 
Continued from page 29 


eastern section of the country. His clients have been ex. 
tremely successful in the use of printed advertising mate- 
rial, direct advertising as it is now termed. In one in- 
stance, this man went into a town and got orders for sey-| 
eral carloads of goods in order to prove to a doubting eli- 
ent that the plan he suggested would work. How could this 
man take this chance? Because he had drunk deeply 
from the experiences of others and he knew the plan was. 
workable. All too many printing salesmen would have 
“ouessed” or been afraid to act at all, and yet the facts 
and past history were on record in the published works| 
available to all for a mere pittance. 

al agree with you up to this point, but what books shall 
I buy?” you ask. 


Some Worth While Books 


I cannot answer you in general terms. It all depends 
upon the industry you are trying to sell printing to. If 
you are trying to sell printing to the paper industry. 
(paper manufacturers, paper wholesalers, and the like),) 
you should buy and read all the books which bear upon. 
this subject and take all the trade papers in the paper 
and printing fields. If you were trying to sell the soft 
drink field you would not need to bother with a single 
one of these books, but would have to read all about the 
new industry made by the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“But surely there must “be some books that are 
general?” 

Here are a few which are general enough to be helpful, 
to every printer and printing salesman regardless of his’ 
customers or prospective customers, and please note | 
make no attempt to list them in the order of their im- 
portance. I think the entire ten should be with every’ 
printer and printing salesman, and could well be supple- 
mented by other books, especially those devoted to direct 
advertising, mail-order advertising, house magazines, ete.: 

‘“Advertising—Its Principles and Practice,” Tipper- 

Hollingworth-Hotchkiss-Parsons. | 

“Essentials of Advertising,” Blanchard. 

“Making Type Work,” Sherbow. 

“Building Your Business by Mail,” Clifford. 

‘Advertisers’ Handbook,” I. C. S. 

“Economics of Business,” Brisco. 

“Marketing,” Duncan. 

“Business Research and Statistics,” Frederick. 

“Advertising as a Business Force,” Cherington. 

“Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” Oswald. 

In making this list I realize I omit many equally im- 
portant works, but here, for about $25, you would have 
an excellent start for a business-building library that 
could be utilized not only by the printer in his own busi-. 
ness but also in the business of others. Note, too, I have. 
omitted technical works like those on color, etc. 

Bacon says: “For knowledge itself is power.” 

Turn on the power! 

Full force! 


Vitality Like am Imdian 


CALUMET NON-MELTING ROLLERS 
Purchase Winter (CalCo) Rollers 


and insure yourself against Roller 
trouble next summer. 


CALUMET ROLLER COMPANY. 


Phone Englewood 8734 6310 Wentworth Ave., Chicas 
| 
| 
. 
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SYSTEMS 


The Loft-Dried at the 
Rag-Content Paper Reasonable Price 


| MANY advertisers, probably includ- an opportunity to add to your reputation 
ing some of your customers, are for service by suggesting the use of 
‘ithe habit of using one grade of paper Systems Bond for both kinds of letters. 
( their regular correspondence, and By printing on Systems Bond you 
,other and cheaper grade for their can produce and deliver letterheads 
pocessed sales letters, particularly where that will compare favorably with the 
lege quantities are used. Their “regu- best that your customers are likely to 
lg” letterheads they figure are too ex- _ have used for their correspondence, and 
pasive for form letters, while the “form” at the same time, without sacrificing 
lcerheads are not good enough your own profit, you can bill them 


aS 


fc ofice correspondence. at a price that will make them suf- 
Whenever and wherever you find ficiently economical for form letter 
tls condition, you have also found use. Try it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Sys viiog hb OO NDeD TS RIB OU TORS 
Ai ny —W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Los Ancetes— Blake, Moffitt & Towne PorTLanp, Oret.—Blake, McFall Company 
Ai nra—Sloan Paper Company Louisvitte —The Rowland Company RichMonp —Virginia Paper Company 
BaltmorE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Manita, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company RocuesTer—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Bo} »n—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Mitwavuxee—The E. A. Bouer Company Sart Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company Minneapotis —Minneapolis Paper Company San Francisco —Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Bu ato —The Disher Paper Company NasHvitte—Clement Paper Company SeaTrLe —American Paper Company 
Cx \Go—Swigart Paper Company Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company Spokane —Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company SprincFIELD, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
Ci) nnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company Sr. Lours— Beacon Paper Company 
Ct}ztanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company : Miller & Wright Paper Company Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
De Aornes—Pratt Paper Company Omana—Carpenter Paper Company Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
Dé o1r—The Union Paper & Twine Company PuitapeLpui1aA —A. Hartung & Company W asHINGTON—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
H/ 1spurG —Donaldson Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. : Virginia Paper Company 
Ke as Crry—Bendict Paper Company PirrsBurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company. Winnieec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Portianp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
ENveLopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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Cromwell Tympan Papers 


AVING time on make-ready, and securing sharp impressions are the two great 
| things your press foreman has to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting 
and Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight—no swelling—and 


they need not be oiled. They are 
dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell 
| Tympan Papers because they resist offset, enabling you 
to back up reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is 
| often your best selling argument. 

Cromwell papers will take more impressions with- 
out replacing and they never rot. 

We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Pa- 
pers for trade journal and magazine printers where 


also moisture-proof, protecting the packing against 


long runs are necessary without interruptions. It is 
ideal for book work and the highest grade of printing. 
Job printers will find it an excellent tympan paper for 
printing bond, linen and covers. 

We carry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready 
for quick shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. 
Order today and secure the perfection and economy in 
printing that Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper Sent on Application 
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The Craftsman and the Machine 


HE craftsman in the past was wholly dependent on the labor of his 
hands to create what his mind conceived. Today, the development 

of modern machinery has freed him from this handicap. His trained 
mind and skilful hands guide and direct; the machine does the work. 
The Linotype is typical of this method of production. The lightest 
touch on the keyboard signifies the operator’s intention and sets in | 
motion the power-driven mechanism which releases the matrix, com- 
poses, justifies and casts the line, and returns the matrices to their | 
proper channels. 
Working with the mechanical aid of the Linotype and the resources 
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of Linotype Typography, the modern craftsman secures the quality of ) 


hand-workmanship with the economy of the machine. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. () 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS ) 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto ) 
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Mr. Kennedy Tells Some Truths 


Fred E. Kennedy, president of the Kennedy-Morris 
Corporation, Binghamton, N. Y., states some truths of 
interest to employe and employer alike, in a recent 
letter to the American Federation of Labor, in which 
he resigns as an organizer for that body. ' Portions of 
Mr. Kennedy’s letter follow: 

“IT am herewith enclosing my commission as general 
organizer for A. F. of Ly and respectfully ask that 
my name be removed from the list of organizers. 

“After forty years of more or less active effort in 
the trades union movement I find myself compelled to 
discontinue further contractual relations with the 
Binghamton Typographical Union in the near future 
and, consequently, have no right to retain the commis- 
sion with which I have been honored for the past 
twenty-four years. : 

After explaining financial conditions concerning his 
company and making reference to the increase in costs 
which will result from the proposed 44-hour week in 
Binghamton, Mr. Kennedy writes that he proposes to 
run an “open” shop and continues: 

“The attitude of organized labor in refusing to share 
any part of the burden of after-war adjustment, while 
at the same time clamoring for lower prices for all 
they buy, looks to me like unwarranted selfishness. In 
justice, labor is entitled to its fair proportion of pro- 
duction, but this does not justify or excuse the shirk- 
ing of the necessary sacrifices of the inevitable deflation 
that follows all wars. 

“Trade unions have done more than all other agen- 
cies combined for the general betterment of conditions 
for all wage workers, but their power for good can 
easily be diverted to power for disaster if used in the 
wrong way. Labor tyranny is just as reprehensible as 
autocratic tyranny and just as dangerous. Abuses of 
power by organized workers is no less an evil than 
abuse of power by organized employers, because the 


motive is the same in both cases, even though the vic- 
tims would be greater in numbers in one instance 
than in the other. 

“We all know that trade unionism is not the final 
solution of the so-called ‘labor problem,’ but is merely 
a necessary expedient under our present system. So 
long as monopoly continues to take a large part of 
the products of labor and capital combined, labor and 
capital will be compelled to fight over the division of 

what is left. 

“Our Socialist friends propose to substitute one gi- 
gantic governmental monopoly for all the lesser 
monopolies now in operation, and set up a labor dic- 
tatorship over all.mankind. 

“You think they are wrong and so do I; but what 
does organized labor offer as a substitute? Organiza- 
tion and more organization, with higher and still high- 
er wages and a shorter and still shorter work-day. 
Carried to its ultimate conclusion, this system would 
eventually lead to business bankruptcy—and bolshevik 
chaos. 

“Mr. Gompers and Mr. Lennon and Mr. Furuseth 
and many more of the most enlightened labor leaders 
know and have known for many years that monopoly 
of natural opportunities is the real cause of the per- 
petual conflict between capital and labor. in all coun- 
tries, and that the conflicts will continue as long as 
the cause is uncorrected, but apparently you are all 
afraid to say so publicly. Privately you are individual- 
ists and believe in fair competition and still you con- 
tinue to advocate the collective system of regulating 
wages because it has so far proved to be the most 
successful system for immediate results. And I have 
been doing the same thing for thirty years or more, 
but I am beginning to believe that there is a better 
way and that is the reason for our change in methods 
im our own shop.” 
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The Magnet That Cannot Be Resisted 


printerdom 
toChicago 


STockyap 


‘WERE HEADED. 


Drawn for Ben Franklin Monthly by Majel 


| July 23 to -30. 


Prominent Men Feature Program 


Craftsmen Announce Speakers for Annual Convention in Chicago, 
Exposition and Entertainment to Be Elaborate 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


| ITH an expected attendance of 20,000 per- 

sons during the seven days of the combined 
printing machinery exposition and convention 
of International Printing House Craftsmen at 
the Chicago Coliseum, July 23 to 30, Chicago promises 
/to be the only town on the map, as far as printers are 
concerned, during that week. 

Not only is the exposition to be one of the largest and 
most complete ever held in the United States or Canada, 
but the convention proper with its long list of big men 
who are to speak on commercial and mechanical prob- 
lems connected with the printing industry, will prove a 
magnet that cannot. be resisted by the printer. 

_ With such men as J. Horace McFarland, 5. H. Horgan, 

Fred W. Gage, John Eynon and others of equal promi- 
nence in the trade; with President Warren G. Harding 
pressing the button which will swing open the giant doors 
of the Coliseum; with such exhibits as have been secured 
for the show and with the entertainment planned by the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen which will 
be host, the success of the gigantic undertaking, which 
has been under way for almost a year, is assured. 


Entertainment ‘‘De Luxe’’ 


The entertainment alone will be “worth the price of 
admission.” It includes stag affairs, a trip to Chicago’s 
stock yards, a big league ball game, theatre party, infor- 
mal banquet at Chicago’s newest and greatest hotel, the 
Drake, a boat ride on one of the largest lake steamers 


plying out of Chicago harbor, capable of carrying nearly 
3,000 persons and finally the exposition itself. 

Another attraction will be an automobile trip taking 
in all of Chicago’s boulevard system. Chicago has long 
been famed as a summer resort and its beaches and parks 
will aid in entertaining visitors. ‘The Pageant of Prog- 
ress, Chicago’s exposition, which will start on the day the 
Exposition closes will also prove a strong lure. 

Special days have been set aside for the various towns 
in the vicinity of Chicago, all of whom will send large 
delegations. The last day, Saturday, will be designated 
as Milwaukee Day, and at least 500 persons will come 
from that city by special cars. Wednesday afternoon, 
July 27, will be Chicago’s and a half holiday in all local 
plants probably will be called. 


To Print Ben Franklin Monthly at Show 


Final details of both the exposition and. convention 
were being arranged at the time BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
went to press. These arrangements provide for special 
railroad rates, additional speakers and entertainment and 
the installation of exhibits. 

One of the features of the show will be the production 
of BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY by machinery on exhibition. 
This is being done at the request of the Service Committee 
to provide work to keep the various machines in opera- 
tion. At least 25,000 copies will be produced and dis- 
tributed not only to visitors but to printers in all parts 
of the world as well. 


Here is the Line-Up 


Preliminary Program 


“The Value of the Craftsmen’s Clubs as Seen by the 
| Employing Printers” 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 
| “Photo Engraving” 
| Stephen H. Morgan, New York 
| “Importance of Standardization” 

A Representative of the Department of Commerce 
“Influence and Effect of Automatic Equipment in the 
Printing Business” 

Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich. 
“Printing Ink” 

Chas. F. Bower, Chas. Eneu John Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Hints for Users of Electrotypes” 
(Speakers to be announced later) 


“Tolerance” 
John Eynon, President United Typothetae of America 
Washington, D. C. 


“Modern Plant Arrangement” 
C. W. Kellogg, American Type Founders Co. 


“Offset Printing” 
Warren C. Brown, Editor National Lithographer 


“Machine Composition” 
Frank Sherman, Secretary International Trade 
Composition Association, Chicago, III. 


“Standardization of Process Colors” 
Report of the Committee on Standardization of Process 
Colors of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
Arthur S. Allen, Chairman 


——— 


— 


Preliminary Program of Entertainment 
Saturday, July 23, and Sunday, July 24, meeting of 


Delegates and conducting them to their hotels by mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee. 


Monday, July 25 


Morning Opening of Convention. 
Afternoon Graphic Arts Exposition. 
Evening Theater Party for Ladies; Smoker for Men. 
Tuesday, July 26 
Morning Shopping Tours for Ladies. 
Second Session of Convention. 
Afternoon National League Baseball Game. 
Evening Choice between a boat ride on Lake Michigan 
and a visit to White City. 
Wednesday, July 27 
Morning Visit to Field Museum for Ladies. 
Third Session of Convention. 

Afternoon Motor ride through parks and boulevards. 
Evening Banquet at Drake Hotel for Ladies and Men. 
Thursday, July 28 
Morning Visit to Stockyards for Ladies and Men. 

Afternoon Graphic Arts Exposition. 


Notes and Comments 


It will be noticed that the mornings of each of the three days, 
July 25, 26 and 27, are reserved for the sessions of the Convention. 
Provision is made for the separate entertainment of the ladies on 
the mornings of July 26 and 27, while the men are in attendance 
at the Convention. The afternoons and evenings of each day are 
devoted to the entertainment of the ladies and of the men jointly. 

From Thursday noon, July 28, to Saturday evening, July 30. the 
time will be devoted to attendance at the Graphic Arts Exposition. 
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Big Strike Enters Tenth Week 


Each Side Still Determined to Outwait the Other. Many More Shops 
Change to “Open.” No Settlement in Sight. ‘Two More Cities Affected 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


Hk most important development in the printing 

trades strike last month was the addition of three 

more cities to the list of those where strikes are 

now in progress. These cities were St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Toronto, where strikes were called June 
1 at the expiration of contracts with the unions. In Min- 
neapolis 656 men went on strike, in St. Paul, 397, and in 
Toronto, nearly 500. 

Two other large cities felt the effects of the 44-hour 
agitation July 1. Union employes in Milwaukee and 
Montreal walked out on that date upon the refusal of 
employers to grant the shorter week. 

Reports coming from the employers show that a num- 
ber of cities have successfully fought out the issue, but 
in a majority of cities the end of the tenth week found a 
deadlock, with both sides equally determined to continue 
the fight. Several cities have lost the fight against the 
44-hour week, including Albany and Sioux City, Iowa. 
The most noticeable victories for the employers occurred 
in Jamestown, N. Y., and Boston. 

Those cities where the unions had lost “substantially” 
up to July 1 were: Boston, Portland, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Denver, Salt Lake City, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Wichita, Topeka, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Easton, Erie, Binghamton, 
Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Jackson, Hattiesburg, Shreveport, Mobile, Omaha, 
Mitchell, S. D., Appleton, Ottawa, Fargo, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Hamilton, Muskogee, Winnipeg, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Charleston, Columbia, Amarillo. 


Over 600 Plants Join ‘‘Open’’ Ranks 


A detailed report of the situation in 81 cities where 
strikes were called shows 603 plants that were formerly 
closed now open. The figures below are those for the 
middle of June but give a clear indication of conditions 
on July 1: 


Employes Employes Shops 
City Going Employes Re-  Ch’g’dto 
Out Returned placed Open 
Amarillo, \lexe eee eee 5 0 all il 
Baltimore. eee ee 743 95 201 14 
Boston. 2 1 ee nae 3007 872 648 1 
Buffalo: ne. See ee 444, 5 95 17 
Gamden' ss. oe aoe ee ill 1 10 5 
Champaign-Urbana ......... 60 12 40 5 
Charleston; (3228 aceee eo ee 0 0 0 
Charleston Si, Gone ieee 3 0 1 2 
Chattanoogallaaanaeet tees Dit 5 10 9 
Gincinnatiee eee eee 16 3 13 0 
Cleveland {2-4 ccn eee 1282 125 143 10 
Coltmbia: SS Caer eee 68 0 20 i 
Decatur [UA eee 14. 12 0 1 
Dallas ¥...5.e.et ee 30 5 25 7 
Denver. 0th eee eee 750 55 300 32 
Duluth iets. eee eee 106 0 26 6 
Kaston¢Pasnt do jee ee 139 15 61 8 
Erie: Pact on ee 23 , 11 7 
Evansyillésaceoceiee sen eee 107 ay 15 9 
Fargois oe oe eee FAN 1 7 10 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 200 45 55 10 
Grand) Horks, ND sone 36 0 10 1 
Hamilton ma Ontee tee a eee 200 6 100 20 
Harmsbure.. Paves te eer 6 22 5 
Hattiesburg, Miss. .......... 9 0 2 0 
Houston sAseecee eee ee 153 8 10 8 
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Galveston wan.. hie 125 0 0 0 
lehrooarereadoe, MG WEE sh ascneag 20 3 8 4 
Hutchinson asses 2 0 2 3 
JacksonsaNlichs sees eee 32 7 3 4 
Jacksons Misssay-ee cere care 45 il ily 3 
Jamestown Nepy erate ener 10 0 5 0 
Jerseye Citvag Nf) alee eee 30 0 0 0 
Jolietialll eters cie 7 ae 23 1 23 4 
Rokomo: slicer aa ee nee 9 5 1 3 
Lancaster a meee eee i, 5 37 1 
ibemisyaillles IG 5 ooo noo os bane 66 1 36 12 
Los Angeles, Calif. .:%:..... 202 12 162 0 
MadisonaWiasie eencen eerie 10 0 10 4 
Mattoon eo oc 2 0 0 2 
Memphisteslienieus aye eee iis 0 35 8 
Minneapolistwcs: secre rie 656 304 230 85 
Mitchel lS Dineen a rete led 0 17 3 
Moline } 
Rock Island} Tri-Cities....... 67 0 1 13 
Davenport | 
Montgomery, Ala. ........... 10 0 i 
Muskegon, Mich. -.........- HS} 2 8 8 
Nashyillem Denn Sas ee eee 119 3 Ng 12 
New Haven,-Conn. .......... 76 3 25 a 
News Orleanssloa aero 210 15 60 9 
New York (bookb’drs)...... 852 50 733 21 
Norfolkea Va eacene ener ces 30 3 25 12 
Olclalromvan Giittyaawe serene orate 152 15 110 14 
OmahasiNebs see eee 63 10 45 10 
Ottawa, Ganseoasceaneree eles 440 5D ae a 
PaducahaekK yieene oes mee 2 ways 3 1 
leticlyimaleg” IER. S Aoegdocds ac 270 35 50 1 
Portland a\emeaa eee eee 14. 2 4 0 
Lat Keedcis IN LO eGomncdies au ace 167 0 74 5 
Rhoderislandeeeeeee eee Wt 2 20 5 
Rochester Nae cette ee 480 30 185 20 
Sacinaweevlichaesccdseeeee mes 38 10 4 7 
Salt? Vake: Gityiece ence 144 2 65 16 
San @ANLOnIG mere eee ete 18 o Sy 3 
Alb? Losers oceania ere 20 20 0 0 
Samaria: Iie san ond oas0L 50 2 40 4 
Spokane) sWashwes se iener es 47 0 20 10 
Somnieeradie WERE po s6Kocade 7 2 3 3 
SyVLacusesiN I owas cee eee 138 a 60 18 
enresautecplinc same ars ne 20 4 12 3 
Toledo \OAm ae eee ee ene 250 42 89 19° 
Tulsasa kla-mer cecum marietiete 19 il iby. 12 
Uticat: NeAYSOw ae eer eee 18 0 5 14 
\Waihevunmacins IN. Co ccosoancoe 74 14 sie 4 
Worcester, Mass. ¥...2..8 00. 30 0 25 4 
Fox River Valley, 
includes: 
DePere, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. : 
Appleton, Wis. ef 2 ae : 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Neenah, Wis. J 
cL Otail Maarstret <eetom nt 12,232 2,005 4,148 603 
Out ~ Returned placed Open 


Note that Chicago is not included in the above table. 
Latest figures show that throughout the country there 
were over 20,000 employes in the printing trades on 
strike at some time during the period from May | to 
July 1. ; 

The total number of shops said to have gone “Open 
number nearly 800, according to available statistics, 
although but 603 are given in the above table. 


Baltimore Adopts New Plan 


One important result of the struggle and one that 
promises to have a far-reaching effect is the formulation 


Continued on page 70 
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| By JOHN 

N ONE of the commercial avenues that 

ute extra heavily to the daily roar of 

Manhattan is a certain business place wherein 

the purchasing dollar petitions most success- 

fully i in behalf of the holder thereof, for within that store 

may be had the bona fide bargain. And yet this truth is 
_ appreciated only by the few ai have 


contrib- 
up-town 


Help the Buyer Find Your Plant 


And Help Him Find It in a Receptive Mood. 
Inside Appearances Do Much to Build Your Business. 
E. 


Outside and 


ALLEN 


trance is a narrow one, and to make matters even more 
congested, a great collection of things for sale have been 
permitted to remain on the floor and against the walls 
right inside the doorway. Fifteen or twenty feet in from 
the threshold the congestion ends. Toward the middle 
of the interior, and even at the rear of it, the place is 

much less crowded; and any one 


had the hardihood to brave the ex- 
terior uninvitingness of the place, 
-and remains undreamed of by most 
of the potential purchasers who 
hourly hurry by. 

Only a few hundred yards farther 
_up-town, along the edges of another 
| business way, are located many dis- 

play rooms within the precincts of 
| which circulating currency is al- 
most wholly without authority, for 
the only things that the product of 
the bureau of engraving can com- 
_mand in those places are the super- 
latives of benignant orators of spec- 
ulation, and their fancifully litho- 
-graphed shares of alleged stock. 
And yet, for many hours of the day, 
those identical display rooms are 
crowded with persons who have 
about them a quantity of legal ten- 
der and the complementing desire 
which ultimately brings about their 
separation from that commodity. 

The main points to be deduced 
from the two preceding paragraphs 
are obvious. The business place 
first referred to offers many genu- 
ine values on the inside, and yet 


mitted. 


of patrons. 


his article. 
while. 


Mr. Allen says: 

“The front office of the mod- 
ern printery should be spacious 
enough to obviate unnecessary 
crowding of desks, cabinets and 
other articles of office furniture. 
As mugh natural light and fresh 
air as possible should be ad- 
Unsightly accumula- 
_ tions of newspapers and maga- 

zines should be banned. Some 

chairs and a settee or two 

should be provided for the use 
Appropriate pic- 
tures and displays of specimens 
should be used to relieve the 
monotony of uninterrupted wall 
space and to add to the atmos- 
phere of attractiveness which 
it is desired to produce.’’ 

These are only a few of the 
suggestions the writer makes, 
in urging that the printer pay 
attention to the appearance of 
his office and its entrance. Read 
It is well worth 

—The editor. 


who ventures beyond the initial con- 
gestion really has a chance to look 
about him with a fair degree of 
comfort. At any rate, it is easier to 
get out of the place than to get 
into it. 

Things are entirely different up 
at the display rooms. The doors of 
the larger main entrances nearly 
always are wide open. No impedi- 
ments of any kind are permitted to 
remain about the doorways. And 
usually some sort of attractive ac- 
tivity is carried on within toward 
the rear of those places. The idea, 
of course, is to make it much easier 
for the people on the outside to get 
in than—thanks to the efforts of the 
stock salesmen within—for the peo- 
ple on the inside to get out. 

Many a printing plant with genu- 
ine values on the inside has an ex- 
terior fully as uninviting as the 
business place first referred to. And 
in the front office of many a print- 
ing plant has been permitted to ac- 
cumulate a repelling array of odds 
and ends which, if worth keeping at 
all, should be consigned to some 


little has been done by the owner 
of the store to enable the prospec- 
tive purchaser to appreciate the fact. Some of the dis- 
play rooms mentioned offer at best somewhat doubtful 
values, but the managements of those places have done 
/many things to make those values as attractive as pos- 
‘sible. Consequently, the former transacts much less busi- 
ness than the values offered would seem to imply, and the 
‘latter enjoy a much brisker trade than the soundness of 
the propositions involved would seem to warrant. 


“All of which,” the admirer of P. T. Barnum might 
wish to insert at this point, “is additional proof that an- 
other one is ushered into life every sixty seconds, and 
that the average breathing American would rather take a 
_long chance any day in the week than to confine his out- 
lays of hard money to the fields of surer though more 
limited possibilities’; while the advertising enthusiast 
| might wish to state: “All of which is additional proof 
that it certainly pays to advertise.” 

But let us here disregard the philosophy of the great 
\ showman, and put aside the idea of advertising, in its 
“more limited sense, to consider the physical appearance 
| of that business place and those display rooms. 

It is known to me personally that one excellent reason 
| why many people do not enter the former is that it really 
is quite difficult to enter. To begin with, the main en- 
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spot toward the rear of the place. 
Consequently, a large percentage of 
the persons who are patrons of these plants have become 
patrons in spite of the disagreeable appearance of the 
places—have actually forced “themselves to recognize the 
values to be had on the inside. 


If the observing of a few trifling details can be made 
to make it easy for many people to enter a place where 
even doubtful values are offered—and it certainly can— 
then the master printer, who nearly always gives the 
customer more than his money’s worth, surely can make 
it easy for many people to enter his place of business, 
by observing the same trifling details. 

The exterior of the modern printing plant should be 
made as attractive as possible. If the plant is located 
far enough in from the street, and the necessary ground 
is available, a plot of lawn with perhaps a flower bed or 
two and some shrubbery should be kept up as long as 
weather conditions permit. The exterior of the building 
itself should be kept as fresh looking as paint and occa- 
sional cleaning can keep it. And the sidewalks out in 
front should be kept as free from impediments as 
possible. 

The front office of the modern printery should be spa- 
cious enough to obviate unnecessary crowding of desks, 

Continued on page 62 


What Do You Get for Your Dues? 


One Organization Wanted to Find Out What Its Members Got In 


Return for Membership, So It Asked Them. This Article Tells How. 
By NORTON JAMES 


HE big man in one of the biggest printing plants 
in Milwaukee walked jauntily into a meeting of 
printing executives, humming softly to himself: 


“There’s no hard times coming— 
It’s just the soft times going.” 


“Boys,” he said, his smile broadening, “‘let’s start some- 
thing that was never before started. We have ‘question- 
naired’ everything and everybody. Let’s questionnaire 
ourselves for a change. Instead of looking to the outside 
for the facts about conditions and everything, let’s look 
inside.” 


And so there was launched the unique project, which 
will probably be completed in August, of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae questionnaire. It is, of course, not the first 
little job of self-analysis in America, but it is, in a great 
many respects, the most peculiar one ever tackled. 


The Milwaukee Typothetae includes ninety-three print- 
ing-heuses-of that city—which would be a whole lot in 
one organization in a very much larger place than 
500,000 Milwaukee. Its officers are all humdingers for 
work, consequently, any number of things have been 
started, in the way of association work. National Presi- 
dent Eynon, Washington, D. C., told the members only a 
short time ago that they were “some finishers,” too. 


Sixty of the member shops have, in less than two years, 
put in a uniform cost system, and are using it, don’t for. | 
get that. That’s a sample of how they do things. Under 
Walter G. Penhallow, executive secretary, they have put. 
in a school—not for employes, but for the executives, | 
This school has the one-arm chairs, blackboards and all . 
the requisites of the school-room. Absentees must bring 
an excuse. 

Well, then—why start something; for example, a ques- | 
tionnaire “inside” ? 

Because keeping things going is a much different thing 
from starting things. Even in the best-regulated organ. | 
ization, everyone will admit. 

Checking up association work usually consists of doing | 
different degrees of pleasant prodding at the regular 
meetings. The enthusiasm pumps are manned and a_ 
bunch of atmosphere is created. No one, however, has 
ever invented a non-evaporating atmosphere; not even 
Old Man Gloom. 

Put everybody on record. Make “yes” or “no” answers | 
necessary. Get the kind of data that can be analyzed and 
cross-analyzed. Remind the members that said data are 
constantly on tap, after it has been secured. | 

That is the policy of the Milwaukee Typothetae in cast- 
ing up its progress and doings “in writing,” for the addi- 

Continued on page 68 


An Important Typothetae Questionnaire | 


Member ™, <2 ss 2 een 0 IN ABER a. Sen ew Date 1921. 
Cost System — Has our service in installing the U. T. A. Standard 
Cost System been completed? 


Class Work—Has your shop or office been represented in class ~ 


work ? 


Survey — Have you filled out and sent in your Questionnaire on 
Printing Business Survey for. 19202...) ae eee 

Apprentices — Are you doing your duty to the printing industry to 
maintainva tullsquota- of apprentices) eases ae een 
Are you: now vin need ‘of any 7824-2) ee ee ee 
We can supply goodsyoung #mena 2 eee 

Estimating — What form of estimate blank do you use?...........-.--- 
What form of quotation blank do you use?..............---------------- 
Will you use) the Standard ° Worms? >... seen eee oe 
Would an estimator in central office be of help to you?-........... 
At what price are you estimating composition ?....................---- 
Platen press work? $.............. Cylinder press work $.............. 
AU yal typ L2x Ove PODy es Medium? 
Large? sc ee eee et a ee ee 

Price Book — Do you understand the U. T. A. Price Book?...........- 
Do“you ‘use it.and sell on that basis?) 5 ee 
Is your price list kepttup: to-date? +98 ae ee 

Waste Paper — About how many pounds of waste paper do you 
sell a month, and at what price? 


Sorted white? #$ 620" eee oe @) Ae eee 
Mixed ?”: $204 28 3.2.0 ube eens ees re @)  1e NEE OPN 

Employes — Have you listed your employes with our Employment 
Bureau? 


Are you taking enough of your own medicine? 
Have you a mailing list? 


Office Help — Would you like some expert office girl to come each — 
week and check up your cost work? 
Could you use a visiting bookkeeper?................-------------e--e--« 
Would you like to have someone give you special instructions in — 
estimating ? /.2. 23.22. es eee 

Numbering Machines — Are you availing 
bering machines we have in the office? ..............-------------00ee--eee 
They rent for 35c a day. ! 

Sales Division — Are you a member of it?............-..$-------c---sseneee 
Do you understand its features?...:.........-..-.-.-.--------....an 

Printing Trade Customs — Have you these posted in your office? 
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Do you live up to them? 2.2..-22.2222--222--<c---------0_1 
U. T. A. Signs — Are they up on your windows and doors?....------ 
U. T. A. Trade Mark —Do you use this on your stationery and | 

advertising ? 2 00si.._s.--cckes-dosbcusazsde cou sonce. en 
Special Machines —If you have any special machines for work — 

that other printers might send to you, please mention them 


Specialized Work— What work, if any, do you specialize in? | 
Will you give the office monthly, facts as follows: 


Number of jobs entered_....._........... ?. Total amount $e 
How many on competitive basis?..............__.. amount $-........--- 
How many on non-competitive basis? __......__- amount $e { 


How many jobs estimated ?........-.....-....-..--...---.---.-... ae | 
Meetings —Is your firm represented at the monthly dinner meet-— 
Ings 2 eo et Es I ee 
How many have you missed ?..........-....-...-....-.--------.---... 
Is there anything we can do to make them more interesting? 


Do you know these dinners are free to members, one for each | 
firm? : 255. ..0ehdew ln Oe 
Picnic — Are you in favor of printers’ picnic?...............------- 
Have you any good ball players? -.......--......----.2---.-------..s 
Name“ themt’:22.5..5. SS ea oe 
Entertainment —Can you suggest any form of entertainment that 
would. interest. you? ..20-...0 02-22-25 cee see ee 
U. T, A. Help — Does the Typothetae help your business?...--------- } 
In’ whatway 2.2.2.0: ses ea ae <-+- 
In what way, or ways, could the Typothetae help you more? 
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piled in front—greasy, 
‘rusty junk. Any old timer could 
have told him that wasn’t the kind 
of place to sell fancy filing cabinets. 
_ But being just a greenhorn, with 
‘a copy-book resolution not to skip 
‘any concern on his route, however 
small, he went in. The proprietor 
looked as unpromising as his busi- 
‘ness. There was no office—simply 
_an old roll-top desk, cluttered with 
‘dusty papers—used chiefly as a 
footrest. The proprietor looked 
the typical junk man. 

They didn’t talk filing systems, 

‘but the second-hand machinery 
‘business. Times were bad, the 
proprietor admitted. Yet in bad 
‘times people overhauled plants, 
scrapped equipment they wanted 
to sell, and looked for bargains 
that would improve their plants. 
A dealer who knew who was sell- 
ing, and who was buying, and 
‘what they wanted, could always 
make money. 
_ The salesman suggested that this 
must be where experience counted. 
_ You bet it did! Didn’t it run 
‘into a lot of detail? It sure did! 
As a dealer in machinery, had it 
‘ever occurred to him that there 
-was machinery for handling such 
‘detail—files for correspondence, 
\tickler cards to show the possible 
sellers and buyers of each kind of 
‘equipment, form letter systems by 
which a stenographer could auto- 
matically send information to 
| prospective customers? No—never 
thought of it. 


_ Stepping Into the Other 
| Fellow’s Shoes 


The greenhorn became a junk- 
‘man, and imagined what he would 
do to take such a business out of 
his hat and put it in a filing cabi- 
inet. He got an order for a $20 
tickler system, found a_ second- 
hand typewriter for his customer, 
got him a stenographer. The lat- 
ter tended shop, giving the propri- 
}etor more time outside. She 
tackled the jumble of old corre- 
spondence on his desk, arranging 
Inquiries for every kind of equip- 
ment on cards. Then she wanted 
to file the correspondence—a letter 


place with a lot of second-hand machinery 


Wee 
E WAS a greenhorn, this filing-system sales- 
man. Otherwise, he would have gone past that 
) 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 
(Copyright, 1921, by J. K. Novins) 


file was ordered. 


James H. Collins is one of the highest 
paid writers on business in the United 
States. 

For twelve years he has contributed 
business articles to the ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post.’’ 

His writing career dates back twenty 
years. 

In 1919 he toured South America for 
the ‘‘Philadelphia Public Ledger.’’ 

He has traveled extensively in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and other for- 
eign countries, investigating business 
conditions. 

During the war he served as head of 
the Trade Press Section of the U. S. 
Food Administration. He worked on 
the Committee of Public Information. 

He was also assistant to Chairman 
E. N. Hurley, of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 

He was formerly a contributor to 
‘*Pyrinters’ Ink.’’ He has also con- 
tributed to ‘‘Country Gentleman,’’ 
‘*McClure’s Magazine,’’ ‘‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal,’’ and to a number of 
well-known business publications. 

In England his work appears regu- 
larly in ‘‘World’s Work Magazine.’’ 

He is the author of the following 
books: 

‘‘Straight Business in South Amer- 
ica’’ (Appleton). 

‘‘The Art of Handling Men’’ (Alte- 
mus). : 

‘‘Human Nature in Selling Goods’’ 
(Altemus). 


He Didn't Look Like Much--- But! 


An Article That Proves the Unlikely Prospect May Become Your Best 
~ Customer. Tales Told in Other Trades Point Out a Moral for the Printer. 


Customers often came in while the boss 
was away. She didn’t know prices. So a cost-and-price 
record system was started—another sale. Accounts were 


kept in one old journal with pen- 
cil entries. She suggested a loose- 
leaf system — another sale. All 
told, this customer who didn’t look 
like much in the beginning bought 
$500 worth of equipment in a few 
months. System is steadily en- 
larging his business, and as it ex- 
pands, he needs more filing equip- 
ment. 


Neglect Nobody—Who Knows 
But That Tomorrow——! 


Good customers and good or- 
ders are likely to turn up in dis- 
guise. They look like farmers, 
foreigners, poor people, ignorant 
people, and folks who are shy, 
shabbily dressed, lacking in force 
and personality. At any moment, 
one of them may walk into a print- 
ing plant, or answer the sales- 
man’s knock on the door. And 
they are constantly being neglected 
and snubbed by the fellow who is 
cock-sure about his ability to “size 
up people.” 

A kodak man in Buenos Aires 
told me how a big wholesale cloth- 
ing house lost a quarter-million 
dollar customer because he wasn’t 
much of a “looker.” 

A Latin-American on his first 
trip to the United States, he 
wanted some ready-made clothing. 
Speaking no English, the kodak 
man went along to help with his 
ten-lesson Spanish. Trying on 
coats in a big retail store, this 
little dark man moved his arms 
about to get one that felt com- 
fortable in the shoulders. The 
clerk looked on cynically. 

“What is this fellow—a_fid- 
dler?” he asked. 

It happened that “fiddler” was 
one of a dozen English words the 
visitor understood. He took that 
coat off, laid it down, and went 
out. At another retail shop they 
found a courteous clerk. The 
Latin-American is a general im- 
porter in his country, and before 
leaving Chicago bought a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of goods— 
but not a dollar did he spend with 
the wholesale branch of the con- 
cern where his feelings had been 

Continued on page 57 


Nationalize Your Advertising 


That Extra Fine Bit of Printing For a National Advertiser Can Bring 
You More Returns Than the Check Which Pays For It. Here’s How 


By MURRAY E. 


OOK up with National advertising! This is 

a common admonition in retail merchan- 

dising circles, and many a live dealer in 

shoes or hats has filled his exchequer to ihe 
overflowing point merely by following this course of 
action. 

No dealer in Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes, for in- 
stance, would permit that big clothing house to run a 
quarter-page ad in his local newspaper without an- 
nouncing at the bottom of the display that “We sell 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes.” The dealer thus gets 
the advantage of the big space paid for by the manu- 
facturer at a very slight cost to himself. 

Doubtless printers have cast about for some way of 
adapting this plan to their own business, and have given 
the job up in despair. The reason is obvious. It would 
be possible for a member of the printing trade to fol- 
low a Systems Bond ad with the announcement that he 
carried that paper, were it not an unfortunate fact that 
the makers of Systems Bond depend exclusively on maga- 
zine advertising and direct-by-mail to create a demand 
for that well known sheet. Little or no purely local 
advertising is done by any paper manufacturer. It is true 
that a printer might take an advertisement in one of the 
National magazines in which Systems Bond advertising 
appears to announce that he can provide that paper. In 
view of the territory which these journals cover, how- 
ever, and the rather limited field in which the average 
printer operates, this method presents obvious disadvan- 
tages. 

Perhaps Julian Wetzel, head of The Keystone Press, of 
Indianapolis, and editor of the little magazine which 
bears the same name, followed this train of thought. 
And out of it came some rather novel advertising, dis- 
tinctly worth while from every angle. Mr. Wetzel may 
have concluded that it was impossible to link up effec- 
tually with National advertising, but he saw no reason 
why he shouldn’t connect with some of the well-known 
local advertisers, with just as good results. So he did it. 
A recent issue of The Keystone Press, the house organ 
mentioned above, carried as an insert a page containing 
some colored illustrations run by the printer for L. 
Strauss & Company, leading clothiers of the Hoosier 
metropolis. 

This may not mean much to those outside of Indianap- 
olis. It means a great deal to those who are familiar 
with the business houses of that city. L. Strauss & Com- 
pany is not merely a retail clothing house of an Indiana 
city. It is a National institution, and its advertising has 
brought favorable comment from experts in all parts of 
the country. It is at least as well known as any other 
retail institution in the country, not excluding some of 
the large department stores of New York and Chicago. 
C. D. Murta, who perhaps originated the style of adver- 
tising which made L. Strauss & Company famous, was at 
one time president of the Advertising Club of Indianap- 
olis, and is now connected with a Baltimore clothing 
house, which won him away from the Indianapolis con- 
cern via a fancy salary route. 

The clothing house, as far as newspaper advertising is 
concerned, confines its publicity to the hand-lettered va- 

riety. What it says, it says in a few words. A full page 
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in an Indianapolis newspaper may be taken, but the mes- 
sage, hand-lettered as indicated, will merely read: 
“Strauss says, ‘It’s straw hat time.’ ” 

That’s all. No puffery, no straining of adjectives, 
no lavish praise of the merchandise the house has to sell. 
Just a few quiet, convincing words. 

When the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
met at Indianapolis in 1920, a full page advertisement 
appeared in the two Indianapolis afternoon papers. It 
contained this: “Strauss says, “Break it up. We'll put 
it together again after you leave.’” And the illustra- 
tion was a photograph of the famous Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ monument which stands on the equally well known 
Circle in Indianapolis. The artist had touched the photo- 
graph up in such a way that it appeared to be broken in 
several places and ready to topple to the ground. No ad- 
vertisement which appeared during the convention caused 
quite as much comment. 

All of this is interesting to the printer only as indicat- 
ing the interest felt by business men of Indianapolis in 
the advertising of L. Strauss & Company, because it is 
advertising at its best. And this applies not only to the 
newspaper advertising, but to the direct-by-mail variety. 
Just as much pains are taken with the latter as the former. 
It is just as attractive and just as carefully read. 

All of this being true, it is not difficult to see the ad- 
vantage of the plan of The Keystone Press, in telling the 
Indianapolis public that it handles the direct advertising 
of L. Strauss & Company. The man on the street, who 
has been impressed by the clothier’s advertising, is likely 
to make a note of the name of the concern which does so’ 
much toward making the advertising successful—and’ 
to take advantage of the resources and ability of that 
printing establishment. 

Yes, it’s pretty hard for the printer to kill any bird 
with the ammunition fired by National advertisers under 
present conditions. But cheer up! Perhaps there is an 
L. Strauss & Company in your town, and perhaps you are 
helping them prove that advertising pays. If this is 
the case, why not tell the folks in your town about it? | 
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Chart Showing Rise and Fall of Production 
in the Printing Trades Since | 


September, 1920 
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Sales Built on Complete Service’ 


How R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company Has Gained Confidence of 


F THE printing salesman is looked upon only as the 
man who brings in copy to be fed to the presses as 
so much raw material, then the salesmen of the 

| R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, have 

‘left the beaten path and have made a new one for them- 
selves—a path which is leading Donnelley salesmen to 

_ larger sales. 

Donnelley salesmen are trained to create ideas and 
make plans of such value to the customer that the sales- 
men really become not only a part of the production 
| department but members of the customer’s staff as well. 


Salesmen Get Proper Backing 


| The Donnelley sales department is so constructed that 
| individual salesmen are given every possible aid in pre- 
_paring their campaigns. Within this department is an- 
other department known as the advertisers’ service de- 
_partment. Its personnel is made up of copy writers and 
artists, whose task it is to prepare all preliminary plans 
with which the prospective buyer is to be approached 
and then, after the sale is made, to prepare the actual 
‘manuscripts and drawings to be used in the catalog, 
broadside or whatever the order calls for. The splendid 
equipment of the Donnelley plant, which includes not 
only the routine departments but also departments of 
photography, engraving and every other process known 
and used in the graphic arts, enables the salesman to 
accept any order from a hundred business cards to an 
‘edition of catalogs running into hundreds of thousands 
of copies. Another factor which enables a Donnelley 
‘salesman to approach the possible buyer with complete 
confidence is the attitude the company takes with regard 
‘to mistakes and errors. When the salesman receives an 
‘order it is with the understanding that his company as- 
‘sumes complete responsibility. Since the company han- 
dies every detail, it knows that it alone is responsible and 
‘it can therefore guarantee the completed job to be as the 
customer wants it. While in process of work a job is 
checked by the salesman who brought in the order. He 
is given regular reports of its progress and can at a mo- 
ment’s notice inform the customer of the exact condition 
of his order. 


Organization a Sales Point 


__Inselling Donnelley printing, salesmen stress the com- 
pleteness of the organization which they represent. There 
are companies which emphasize the fact that they sell 
only composition, presswork and binding. They are suc- 
sessful and we shall hear more of them in a later article, 
gut the point to be emphasized here is the extraordinary 
success with which the Donnelley company has met 
‘hrough its method of selling and producing not only 
orinting but every other factor which enters into it. 

_ The guiding genius of the sales department is — — 
3olt, the sales manager. He has an assistant whose task 
t is to direct the advertisers’ service department. Mr. 
3olt’s task is to direct all departments, of course, but his 
pontact is closest with the salesmen. 

The sales efforts of the company are nation wide. 
Jonnelley salesmen are on the road in practically every 
wea Mr. Bolt also does considerable traveling and very 
ften goes with a salesman to aid in closing a contract. 


Printing Buyers the World Over By Relieving Them of Details 
By IRVINE M. LEVY 


Donnelley men are paid on a commission basis and a 
record of sales is posted every month. To have his name at 
the head of the column is the ambition of every salesman 
in the organization. The men are given every assistance 
and their way is prepared through direct mail literature 
which goes out at stated intervals preceding the actual 
visit of the salesman to the prospect. Immediately before 
making a call the salesman himself sends a personal letter 
to the buyer. When he calls he meets with a cordial 
reception and is given an attentive hearing, for not only 
has the sales literature prepared the mind of the possible 
client but the name of Donnelley stands for a quality of 
service equaled by only a few other concerns, and the 
customer knows it. 


Specialists a Feature of Selling 


In speaking of the work of his department, Mr. Bolt 
recently said: “The Donnelley organization is a co- 
ordinated group of specialists, dovetailing the work so 
that the whole is harmonious to the nth degree. Each 
individual is adapted to the work which he performs. 
Each man has the ideals of the company ever before him 
and his efforts are always turned toward the attainment 
of those ideals.” 

That printing buyers realize this is proved by the fact 
that approximately 1,000 different supply catalogs have 
been compiled by the Donnelley jobbers’ catalog depart- 
ment. The jobbers served are located in 166 cities in the 
United States proper, in Honolulu and Hilo, T. H., and 
in 13 Canadian cities, as well as in London, England; 
Paris, France; Brussels, Belgium; Milan, Italy; Mexico 
City, and Tokio, Osaka and Yokahama, Japan. Direct 
distribution of catalogs has been made to Central and 
South America and Donnelley-made catalogs are at work 
in the industrial centers of Europe, South Africa, India 
and China. 


How Do Your Costs Compare With These? 


P\@e eter hour costs for the first quarter of 1921, as 
reported by the Department of Research of the U. T. 


A., are as follows: 


Production Percentage of 


Hour Cost Productive Time 
Hande Compositions stcteeerelctsts ts $2.47 64.6 
Machine Composition............. 2.39 75.0 
Monotype Keyboard.............. 1.76 68.8 
Monoty peu Caster <i.tecteietetersiare’s oicle 1.54 68.8 
Siavallll eG AE, Wino cco ccaddoced V7 57:2 
Mare ese late elie Madtacttelee erect: 1.37 59.0 
Smalls blaten elie Heese cterstent. setters 1.23 55.8 
arce: Platen ss Mey beasties 1.20 56.6 
IAUITOMBEICS Bae oie orto hs sherrcietelccec1s stats 2.08 58.1 
Ponya Cylinders Elan Heptetarereeatere st. 2.31 65.7 
Medium Cylinder, H. F........... 2.76 67.6 
Mare es Gylindersehl sm lectrtceretstotere ae 3.76 67.5 
Mechanical Feed Cylinder, Medium 2.70 ies 
Large Mechanical Feed Cylinder... 2.74 77.8 
iiwo-C.olorsGylinderesndtacsteets te 6.19 61.0 
Webs Rotaryecsecircsetetcls siecle ere wrs 6.83 98.0 
GULtINO Sire ci erte eters te tel sl ai cteletele toreres s eee 66.7 
Handy HeedmholGetaaseiteirccitersi 1.82 65.3 
Machine Feed Folder............. 1.86 77.6 
Ryalin ouitercrs ch itenttetend cretstietetals oeetore ss 1.82 64.9 
Men ste ac Hines ys.c eters or erelsisreter cree = 1.68 71.4 
Men s® Eland tee. tse arts tie of 1.38 88.4 
CirlseMachinescri atientcae ese eet 1.08 82.1 
Girl’ see bland teerctrrartstetatcruereletcier 0.73 84.0 


Accidents Few in Printing Trades 


Assertion That High Accident Rate Prevails Is Wrong. Low 
Accident Insurance Rates Prove Industry One of Safest 


| 


By F. E. WOLFE 
Department of Industrial Relations, U. T. A. 


HE assertion that the printer’s occupation has a 

high accident hazard has been made at times in 

wage arbitration cases. Accurate data of a com- 

prehensive character for the entire industry in 
the United States are not available. But the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and the 
New York State Industrial Commission are two sources 
of information that may have some significance as indices 
of the risk of industrial accidents assumed by the work- 
men in the printing trades. 


Printing Rate Low 


The National Council establishes rates for accident in- 
surance used by the insurance companies throughout the 
country. Its basic data cover practically all the states 
of this country, but are classified by industries and not by 
occupations. Its “Manual of Classifications and Rates” 
reflects, therefore, in the different rates charged for acci- 
dent compensation insurance in the different industries 
the relative hazard of the printing industry, as compared 
with other industries. Inasmuch as the rate is the price 
of insurance for each $100 of payroll exposure it is the 
best index of relative hazard available. 


A comparison of the rates for the printing industry 
with those of other specified industries is made in Table 1. 
The industries compared represent, among other manu- 
facturers, the building trades and the industrial classi- 
fications showing the highest and those showing the low- 
est rates of insurance. It will be observed that the rate 
for the printing industry, 73 cents per $100 of payroll, 
compares to marked advantage with the rate of $15.53 per 
$100 of payroll which obtains in the well-known hazard- 
ous occupations of building and bridge structural iron 
workers. It is also considerably lower than the rate for 
paper making, saw milling, machine shops, logging and 
lumbering, hardware manufacture, marble cutting and 
polishing, meat packing and marketing, and the building 
industry, and in general is higher than those industries 
performing principally office and clerical work. 


TABLE 1. 


(From Manual of Compensation and Liability Insurance, Rules 
and Rates, 1921, for Illinois. Issued by National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, New York City.) 


CLASSIFICATION RATE 

Office workers, bank clerks etc...............00- $ .06 
Jewelry» :stores Clérk#e sc. te es ee eee 16 
Clothing “stores élerk cee. scenes. ee eee ll 
Clothing: manufacturing =. uses a ep eee 24 
Linotype “operator \ys.e526 cee ee oe ee oP 
Dry..geods: store ‘clerks on. yore ee ore eee 36 
Photo engraver “say. 0 ar eee eoeeie on eee nee 38 
Grocery» clerk. Vii alesse een ee eee 0 
Bookbinder. co. Asc coauthor 00 
Hardware: store’ <elerk; 5.007... tote eee ete 67 
Electrotyping 23 5, Senta oe en eee SU 
Furniture store cléerkeai een ten. eee HIME 
Hotels) eon iin'ss ad ee ee ee ee ee ee Ue 
Printing; ‘CGompositor -oeter oe. eee sf 
Pressman (y...\\, sau cette oe ieee “U8 
Meatymarket’ clerk 422%). Soe cee ee eee 1.04 
Laundries. <5, 2.1.0 serene ee ee eee 1.16 
Plumbing and’ gas*fittine’ eens eo eee eee 1.16 
Lithozraphing)~.) 0 yor es ee ee 1.19 
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Another source of information indicating the relative 
hazard of the printing trade is afforded by data not 
heretofore published, compiled by the New York State 
Industrial Commission. Thus Table 2 shows the number 
of compensated accidents by specified industries for one 
year in New York state. Unfortunately, the number of 
workers employed in these industries for the year 1917 is 
not known, hence, it is not possible to compare accident 
frequency rates in the different industries. However, it 
will be observed from the table that only one industry, 
mining and quarrying, had a smaller total number of ac- 
cidents than printing and publishing. In this connection 
it should be noted that mining and quarrying, according. 
to the Abstract of the Census of Manufacturers, 1914, 
pp- 655-679, was relatively of much lower rank in the 
number of wage earners employed, as compared with 
the printing and publishing industry. The 869 accidents. 
in the printing industry constituted 1.5 per cent of the 
59,441 total accidents, and of these 869, four, or one- 
half of 1 per cent were fatal; 114, or 13.1 per cent, re- 
sulted in permanent disability, and 751, or 86.4 per cent, 
were only temporary disabilities. | 


27% in Pressroom 


Table 3 shows the distribution of the compensated ac- 
cidents in the printing industry by mechanical depart- 
ments. A more revealing classification would have been 
one showing the processes of work within each depart-— 
ment in which the accidents occurred, but this is not 
available. It will be observed that only 393, or 38.4 per 
cent of the 869 total accidents occurred in the composing 
room, press room and bindery. In these three important. 
departments of the representative printing plant there 
was one fatal accident. Two hundred and forty, or 27.6. 
per cent of the accidents occurred in the press room. | 


Summary 


The data, as set forth above, meager as they are, War- | 
rant the following statements in conclusion: | 
1. The accident hazard in the printing industry is low, 
as shown by its low rate of compensation insurance. | 


RATES OF COMPENSATION INSURANCE FOR SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


Marble: cutting ‘and polishing. .....4..0seo nee 1.57 
Chatifleurs: (4.2.5 cena cee: coe ee eee ee 1.66 
Rubber tire-manufacturing ¢..0.2 62.26. l ee eee 1.70 | 
Other: hardware >... eicccs ct eee ae Li 
Machine “shop -—... ..c.c).ms ss oe ee 1.93 
Plastering “2...o0.. bs weacc anon coicaeeine tee 1.95 
Packing houses: 
Subdivision 1, lard refining. .. 7. -.n.eepenee 1.96 
Subdivision 2,.butchering #2 on... 2:0 2.68 
Subdivision 3, fertilizer manufacturing ...... 3.04 
Subdivision 4, sausage manufacturing ...... Wess, 
Subdivision 5, all other operations.......... 1.09 
Carpenter, buildings under three stories.......... 1.97 | 
Paper. making: 2; 3 ca0 sce 4 hace es eee ee 2.53 | 
Hardware manufacture, auto and carriage....... 3.70 
Brick. Masoni*vo2\S) Ree tere ay eee 3.74 
Logging ‘and lumbérmg #22.) > 2. see 4.38 } 
Saw and barking -mills:.2....c.+. 92! oben ee 4.53 | 
Painting, (exterior ac se cecne ee ee eee 5.46 
Painting, = interior” 5...) sea pee ae Cee eee 1.06 
Garpenter, ‘general B00 ee ee ee ee 7. 
Painting: structures, osie os ones oe eke eee 15.58 
Bridge ‘structures »..<:)s00,0ek cone eee ee 15.53 { 
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2. In general, it is the soft-handed trades, principally 
-epresented by office and clerical work, which have the 
advantage of a lower rate of insurance for accidents than 
he printing trades. 

3. The available data from the large industrial state 
of New York for the year 1916-1917 show that the com- 
yensated accidents occurring in the printing and publish- 


ing industry constituted only 1.5 per cent of the total 
accident in all industries, and that 86.4 per cent of this 
1.5 per cent were temporary disabilities. 

4. Of the 869 accidents in the industry in the state 
for which compensation was granted, 393, or 38.4 per 
cent occurred in the composing room, press room and 
bindery departments. 


“ABLE 2. COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS BY INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


Number and per cent of compensated accidents: 
Fatal Accidents 


| Industry Groups— No. % 
Demmining and quarrying ................. 36 6.3 
Smelting, steel works, metal trades...... 128 1.1 
} Chemicals and allied products.......... 36 25 
| Paper and paper products .............. 21 1.4 
4 Printing and publishing............... 4 0.5 
MERUTIGS COLIN G 5. woo cele eee ee ane 23 0.7 
Summnoods, meats, tobacco ..............2- 69 DRS 
Excavating and building .............. 292 Bel 
Transportation, railroad and water...... 146 2.0 
Sumiartave and storage ..............i25. 160 25 
| — nWINERE) SSG gO Sn Oceano eee PAG 2.0 
STEMI ON No Sse cc cos eie situs sees sae E32 2.0 


Perm. Disability Temp. Disability Total Accidents 


No. % No. % No. N 
67 ile g 471 82.0 974 100 
1,500 13.4 9,562 85.5 11,190 100 
139 9.9 1 ees) 87.6 1,410 100 
210 13.9 1,280 84.7 I ayl kl 100 
114 ise! 751 86.4 869 100 
297 8.6 3,144 90.7 3,464 100 
283 10.2 2,422 87.3 2,774 100 
659 7.0 8,456 89.9 9,407 100 
274 3.8 6,757 94.2 LRT 100 
311 4.8 6,005 92.7 6,476 100 
1,245 11.8 9,127 86.2 10,589 100 
5,099 9.2 49,210 88.8 55,441 100 


Compiled from data furnished by New York State Industrial Commission. 


Number of compensated accidents: 


Machinery— 
Composing 
i Presses 
TESTO GETS. 2 cesnotch Rea lead tog OS CICS eR 
Reet MECUILT IU cm CLO ae ierays etal: az Mle wicle) cles ae « o:e08 sod oie = 
OSI TREMOR, “ark, 5O COU OSOCO CORICHS On corner 
MEETS MEVELNICLES a CLC fa/0 crete cle aheicic ie ¢ fe levshervove.svesis 6 a4 6s 
SOR OD) ECtSA CLOse olga dee niet ts dataesuiesens 
| Hot, corrosive and poisonous substances............... 
' Miscellaneous 


Sal 4.61.6) <0 © (0, 616. 010 0; 0)'6. 618 6. 0:10) 0 0160 0 0.6 0 0 6 00.0) 618 0 06 0 0 6 


miimen ss elie) @) su Sis 6 6 5) u 0.8 0. 6) 90 08) 0 0) 8) 0: 0 6 ee 016 6 6 
Wis e116 S116 G6. Ce 670.0 101e 0.016 6 & 0 6.0.08 6 0.06.0 06 6 6 66 0 06 6 Be 8 


| 
. Per cent 
} 


Rislela S| 6 's@ o 010s (6. 6 $06 © 0.86 6 0e.0 © 0: 0'0 0 6 00 6 0 O68 oOo Oa 6 © 


{ 
f 
I 
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VABLE 3. COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY IN NEW YORK STATE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


No. of Fatal No. of Perm. No. of Temp. Total 
Accidents Disabilities Disabilities Number Per cent 
0 3 13 16 1.9 
0 5% 183 240 27.6 
il 12 64. Tih 8.9 
0 14. 26 40 4.7 
0 12 34 46 3 
3 1 53 57 6.5 
0 10 319 329 37.9 
0 il 18 19 2.0 
0 4 4] 45 5, 
4 114 751 869 100.0 
0.5 Ral 86:4 100 


Compiled from data furnished by New York State Industrial Commission. 


‘Say What You Please, 


re those who so kindly exerted themselves to provide 
* a last line in last month’s Limerick contest, let us say 
e are unable to arrive at any decision as to the best last 
ne submitted. It was a most difficult Limerick to com- 
lete and we are amazed at your cleverness. The local 
rocer says he will furnish the half an egg for the prize 
‘inner as soon as he has an order for the other half. 
'e dislikes to cut an egg and let half of it stand around. 


| Why, Oh, Why Do They Cut Prices? 


From the news of the trade comes definite facts that 
ve sharp pencils are growing perniciously active. Why- 
ore? When there is but half normal business and, ac- 
prdingly half the profit, why cut that remaining half 
rain / 

Some of these knights of the dumb-bell recall to our 
vind the city slicker who went a-hunting. Yes, he shot 
fox. But they made him bury his clothes afterwards. 
The cost records on some of these jobs would demand 
amediate burial. Or doesn’t a price cutter keep cost 
cords? 

But, Pat! His Way IS Direct! 

The fifth hole on our pet links runs along a road. 
cross this road lies a new subdivision. On occasions, 


Pat” 


more or less frequent, we are wont to slice our ball across 
this road. Whereupon from the lurking shrubbery 
comes the owner of the tract who tries to sell us a lot. 
This happens quite frequently, but we can’t be impolite 
to the man when we are playing golf on his land. But 
next week we'll fix him. We shall have some samples 
with us and proceed to sell him some direct advertising. 


A Printer’s Classic 


We know our intimation last month, that we might 
publish contributions, would result in the disinterment 
of some antiques. Here is one old timer that was laid 
away long ago. It was wrong to disturb its slumber but 
now that it has been rudely dragged forth by “Twelve- 
Point, Kansas City,” you are welcome to it: 

A certain printer landed a swell job of booklets 
to be printed on a deckle edge book. Carefully he 
marked the job ticket “Save deckle 
edges.” Two days later the cutter 
brought in a long narrow package, 
well wrapped, and laid it on the boss’ 4 (66 
desk. ‘“What’s this?” queried the Oa 
boss. “Them? Why them be the 
deckle edges you wanted saved.” ee 


For The Modern Service Printer 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Progressive 
Printer Who Is Interested in So-Called ‘‘Service Printing.’ 
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By PAT KAY 


HIS argument of “Why advertise—why my trade 

is not buying,” is rather weak. This is the time 

to talk to your trade. They have the time to read 

and think and draw conclusions—why leave them 
unprotected from the sales arguments of competitors? 
Sell them now. Keep them sold now. Then when this 
awaited golden day returns, the orders will go to those 
energetic business men who are selling while their timid 
competitors are hedging. 


Engravers’ Proofs on Proper Stock 


How often you are handed the engravers’ proof of a 
halftone! Carefully pulled on a sheet of polychrome 
stock it greets you in resplendent beauty and says “Look 
me over! I am the engravers’ proof of yonder halftone. 
You will never be able to produce anything like me on 
your press—you poor stiff! I am something that only 
happens once. 

Then the customer tells you to print the halftone, along 
with sundry engravings, electros and pieces of type, on a 
sheet of 50-lb. S. & S. C. Needless to say the showing 
of the halftone does not equal its appearance on the en- 
gravers’ proof. When ordering halftones yourself, have 
them proved on sample sheets of the paper on which 
the job is to be run. Ask your customer to do the same. 
It will be better all around. 


Catalog Headings 


Get away from such prosaic headings as “Foreword” 
and “Introduction.” Headings should proclaim the 
thought which follows in the text. 

If the introductory matter tells the origin of the prod- 
uct shown in the catalog or booklet, create headings 
such as “How Dalton Ended Darning Socks,” or “The 
Birth of Fire’s Master.” 

Let the headings be lines of interest that hint at the 
good stuff to come—not dull words. These are fair 
examples. 


Heading for page which tells how a valve grinder 
operates: 

‘“Here’s how the Kelly grinds valves with ease!” 

From a page in a varnish and wood stain catalog: 

“Let it rain! It cannot hurt this varnished floor.” 


From an automobile broker: 
“You can take pride in a car that does these things.” 


Read the page and then put into the heading the spicy 
pith of what the page told you. 


Utilize Every Bit of Space 

We borrow this from Charles Wiggins of Winnipeg: 

On the return postcard, even the space for the stamp 
can be given selling value. 

“One cent well spent.” 

“One cent you'll never regret.” 

“One cent here gets the answer.” 

“A one-cent stamp is very little to pay for this 
service.” 

“One penny here may bring dollars to you later.” 

“This two cents may save you hundreds of dollars.” 
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The Cosmopolitan Magazine, one of the greatest pur- 
veyors of publicity in the country, uses Direct Adver- 
tising to reach its clientele. Their house organ “The Bet- 
ter Way,” is a bi-monthly issue of several sheets, stapled 
together. 

The Worthwhile Letterhead 


We've seen letterheads mailed with handsome booklets | 
or used for follow-up work, that were decidedly discredit. | 
ing to the other advertising of a firm. 

We say “other” advertising because the letterhead is 
advertising. It is the background for a supposediy 
worthwhile message. 

This is particularly true of form letters. While is. 
suing good-looking circulars and impressive catalogs, 
many firms send out untidy letters on poor letterheads, | 
cheaply printed on low grade sulphite bonds. 

Even if a letterhead must be economically produced 
in great quantities, it need not be cheap in appearance. 
Keep the design, if simple, attractive. Let it be well 
printed. Even the cheapest bond goes well if correctly 
handled by a printer who knows how to do it. 


Skies Are Brightening 


HERE was a look of confidence on the face of every 
person who attended the permanent organization | 
meeting of the Northeast Missouri Publishers and Print- 
ers Association at Macon, Mo., June 10. Representatives 
of leading newspapers and printing plants from the 22 
counties in the section were present, and all of them 
had the poise and certainty of movement of soldiers who 
had been to war. In truth, many of them had actually 
served as soldiers, but the thing that imparted the air of 
self-assurance to them was that they had been through a 
great commercial crisis, and come out victorious. There 
had been times of stress in the last few years when the 
slightest swing of the business pendulum in the wrong | 
direction would have meant disaster. Prices of paper — 
mounting, talk of curtailed product so that many would 
be unable to get it at any price, difficulty of getting labor, 
rates on everything the publishers and printers used go- 
ing higher and higher—it was a dreary outlook. But | 
these men of northeast Missouri met the situation calmly, 
knowing they could not help it by lamentations, raised 
their own rates for service, putting every ounce of efl- 
ciency possible into their product, met all contracts on 
agreed time, and came out winners. 
The members told of these things at their meeting 
June 10, smiling grimly as they related how close they 
had been to the edge at times, but by keeping a stiff upper 
lip, had “carried on.” 
The following new executive staff was elected: Presi- 
dent, T. G. Thompson, editor Shelby County Herald; — 
vice-president, E. EK. Swain, editor Kirksville Daily Ex 
press; secretary-treasurer, Miss Anna E. Nolen, editor 
Monroe City Semi-Weekly News; publicity director, 
Edgar White, Macon Daily Chronicle-Herald. | 
Kindly telegrams and letters of greeting were received — 
from President Harding, Governor Arthur M. Hyde, 
Walter Williams, dean of the Missouri School of Journal- — 
ism, and the editors of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY and — 
Inland Printer of Chicago. | 
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How I Sold a New Job to a 
New Buyer 


Under this head each month there will appear four brief 
articles on unique methods used in selling new customers 


Every printer and salesman has had some 
unique experience in selling printing. Or he has 
evolved some new printed product to fit some com- 
munity or trade need. These ideas should be 
passed on to printers in other towns and cities, so 
that they can benefit in a like manner. 


To aid in increasing the sale of printing 
through the dissemination of sales ideas, BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY will pay five ($5.00) dollars 
each for the four best ideas submitted every month. 


No attention need be paid to grammatical con- 
struction or the appearance of your manuscript. 
The idea is what is wanted. An example of what 
is desired appeared in BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
several months ago. One Chicago company 
started printing advertisements on cardboards 
used by laundries in keeping laundried shirts in 
good condition. ‘This is an idea that can be used 
by other printers. 


There is but one restriction in this contest: 
The idea submitted must be practical and, in most 
cases, should have actually been used. 

Get out your pencil and earn $5.00. Every 
printer has some idea that is valuable to the other 
fellow. 


Address your letters to the Editor 


Ben Franklin Monthly 


440 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy now and be ready for business when business comes, 
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Tell Your Banker This 
\Vite a piece of printing results in new accounts 

' worth $25,000, it is a certainty that the user of that 
particular job will long remember the value of printing. 

Such a booklet was produced several months ago by 
the Hugh Stephens Printing Company of Jefferson City. 
Mo., for the First National Bank of that city. The book- 
let marked the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the bank and as such was elaborately 
printed and bound. It carried the story not only of the 
bank but of the town as well, linking the progress of one 
with the other. The historical contents of the booklet, 
including halftones, were of such importance that the 
secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri com- 
mended the Hugh Stephens company for its work. 

The book was planned, written and printed by the 
Stephens organization and was distributed by the First 
National Bank to every new depositor who opened an 
account on the bank’s birthday. 

While Jefferson City is but a medium sized city, at 
least fifteen hundred persons visited the bank and the 
accounts which resulted totaled $25,000. 

Take this little story to your banker. 


Wages Come Down—at Last 
NUMBER of wage reductions were noted during the 
last two months. A table prepared by the Depart- 

ment of Industrial Relations of the U. T. A. shows im- 
portant readjustment in seven cities. The amount of the 
reductions are from $6.50 to $1.50, varying with the na- 
ture of the work. Those cities affected, with the old and 
new scales, are as follows: 


City Craft Old Scale New Scale 
Baltimore Cylinder pressmen $42.04 $37.84 
Job pressmen 30.18—35.57 27.16—32.01 
Cylinder feeders 32.34 29.11 
Job feeders Develic Dales 
Boston Compositors 41.00 37.00 
Cylinder pressmen 43.50 39.59 
Job pressmen 38.50 34.50 
Binders 39.50 35.90 
Cylinder feeders 36.50 30.00 
Bindery girls 22.20 19.20 
Chicago Compositors 51.00 46.65 
Cylinder pressmen 52.00 47.65 
Cylinder feeders 44.00 39.65 
Job pressmen 45.00 40.65 
Binders 46.50 42.15 
Rulers 51.00 46.65 
Cutters 49.00 41.65 
Job feeders 27.50 24.90 
Bindery girls 23.50 22.00 
Newark Job pressmen 43.00 37.50 
Cylinder feeders 42.00 36.50 
Cylinder pressmen 50.00 45.00 
Job feeders 27.00 23.00 
Binders 40.00 38.00 
Bindery girls 20.50 19.00 
New York Cylinder pressmen 51.00 46.00 
Job pressmen 44.00 38.50 
Cylinder feeders 43.00 SHU 
Cutters and Rulers 45,50 40.00 
Job feeders 32.00 28.00 
Trenton Compositors 46.00 44.00 
Washington, D.C. Binders 38.00 35.00 
Bindery girls 20.00 18.50 


Perfect Register, 


What Do You Know About Printing? | 

RINTERS’ INK recently asked its readers, who are, in 

the main, advertising and sales managers, how much 
they knew about printing. Then it went on to find out 
just how much each did know. The questions asked are 
of interest to printers as well as buyers of printing and 
for that reason are repeated below: 

What two colors can be seen for an equal distance? 

Describe one universally accepted example of the above to prove 
your answer. 

How many publications are issued in the United States? 

What is the difference between agate and nonpareil? 

In a twenty-four-page book, how would the numbers run on the 
flat sheet, after folding and before trimming? 

What American advertiser was the first to use full pages in 
magazines ? 

What was the first really popular American weekly? 

What is the oldest American magazine? 

Who invented the Ben Day Process? 

List eleven ways of determining an advertising appropriation, 

What steps must be taken to protect a trade-mark? 

What color is most apt to fade when exposed to light and sun- 
shine? | 

What are the dimensions of a standard newspaper page? | 

Name the functions of a “silver-print.” 

What would you consider the most valuable service performed 
by the jobber? (To the retailer?) | 

What is distinction between a trade paper and a technical 
paper? | 

What is meant by “Point-of-Sale” advertising ? | 

What is a Milline? Who invented it? 

How many ems to an inch? 

What is the difference between Monotype and Linotype? 

How do you figure the most economical size paper sheet to use 
when given the size and number of pages in a booklet? 

Would yellow photograph as dark as blue? 

How many pages make the unit in any form? 

What very famous Spanish artist first successfully used pen 
and ink for illustration ? 

Should the display line of a street car card be at top or bot- 
tom? Tell why. 

What is the most advantageous position for a coupon? 

Name five authors of books devoted to advertising. 

What was the first phonograph advertised? 

The first typewriter? | 

What is the difference between dry-point and any other style 
of etching? 

What is the “French Proportion”? 

Who first commercialized printing? 

What fountain pen was the first to advertise nationally? 

What product originated the phrase, “He won’t be happy till 
he gets it”? 

What is the definition of “Preferred Position” ? 

What colors have a marked tendency to “reproduce dark” in a 
black and white plate? 

Name two apparently popular advertising ideas that were 
widley used, that culminated in absolute failure. 

What is “Dragon’s Blood”? 

In your estimation, what is the most valuable position in a 
magazine? In a newspaper? | 

Should a two-color halftone job be made from a two-color 
original or from a black and white original with color overlay on. 
tissue? Which is apt to give the best final result? 

How does a printer’s rule differ from an ordinary rule? | 

Explain how white text, from type, can be superimposed on a 
solid black background? 

What is a closing date? 


Why? 

eee ecb. 2. | 

Read Page 37 | 

F aves you read the announcement on page 37? It is 
of interest to you. Read it and then act. 


Easily and Quickly Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 


freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 


Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? 


Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 


to all others are given in a comprehensive book, “Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. “ities 


Main Office and Factory 45 W. 34th St. 
412 East Sixth Street NEW YORE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Here’s the Model C Intertype 


The Most Popular, Standardized, Interchangeable, Accessible 
Three-Magazine Line Casting Composing Machine 


Write for 
Literature on 
Standardization 
—on Simplicity 
—on Efficient 
Production 


Let us demonstrate 
the Model C Intertype 
or any model 
intertype at your 
convenience 


This popularity is evident when you know that we install more Model C Intertypes 

in newspaper and printing plant composing rooms than any of our other efficient 

models. Its dominant dependability and wide range of typographical production 
accounts for this choice. 


If you purchase one Model C Intertype or fifty Model C Intertypes, it won’t 
take you long to realize why it is called “THE BETTER MACHINE.” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Ottices: 50 COURT ‘STREET, BROOKLYN, N-Y.,U:S. A. 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Representatives 
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Some One Else Says It for Us 


HEN warm weather comes and all outdoors sends its 

siren call to the man at the press or case, or, as in 
our case, the desk, interest in work grows less and less. 
Movements are forced and, as in our case, thoughts are 
forced. Or we may have the desire to continue sticking 
type or figuring an estimate or completing the day’s bill- 
ing or an idea that should be put into force, but the 
physical effort necessary is too much. So it is this 
month. We had an idea for an editorial—an editorial 
that was to awaken the world of printerdom, of course— 
but for days the effort which would be necessary to trans- 
fer it into words was too much. Then there came a copy 
of a house organ published by a Montreal printing com- 
pany—Graphica, of the Herald Press, Ltd., and in it was 
our editorial—ours we say, for it contained the very same 
thought upon which we intended building our editorial. 
It could not have been better worded nor better written 
and we have the Herald Press to thank for the labor 
saved us. 

Here it is: 

“When is a strike not a strike? At what stage does a 
temporary policy of resistance, first adopted as a protest 
against some real or fancied injury, assume the propor- 
tions of a fixed habit? In other words, is the present 
reluctance to buy really a strike which will be automati- 
cally called off when prices reach lower levels, or is it 
the result of a permanent change in buying customs? 
The company which first answers the latter question cor- 
rectly and shapes its sales and advertising policy accord- 
ingly is going to do some mighty good business. 

“One more question. Was it really a ‘buyers’ strike’ 
which a year ago upset the markets and changed business 
conditions so radically? Or was it a condition of mind 
developed during the war, but which passed unnoticed 
until June, 1920? 

“That two classes, the upper and lower (so-called), 
made money out of the war is a matter of history. The 
laboring classes, skilled and unskilled, received wages 
such as they never dreamed of in 1913. That most of 
them spent their money without thought of the morrow 
is also history. The fault was not theirs. Spending 
money judiciously takes experience—and they had never 
had a chance to acquire it. So they thronged the shops, 
buying, buying, buying, until the signing of the Armistice 
stopped the feverish activity behind the lines, leaving 
many munitions workers almost penniless, the first con- 
scripts in the army of the unemployed. 

“But soon afterwards, the troops began to come home. 
Discharged soldiers, newly released from the restraint of 
military discipline, in need of clothing and the many 
ordinary comforts so long denied them, helped to create 


a new wave of spending. Factories were still busy mak. 


ing and delivering goods ordered months before, and— 
most workmen were still earning (and spending) high — 


wages. So the hectic war-time prosperity continued. 


“At the other extreme of the social scale, people of 


hitherto moderate means, transformed into millionaires 
almost over night, were doing their part in keeping u 

demand. High prices meant nothing to them. The higher 
the price, the more readily they bought. 

“During all those years of war, however, the great 
middle class, the people of fixed incomes or compara- 
tively fixed salaries, were feeling the pinch of increased 
prices. As the war continued, it became more and more 


difficult for them to pay the prices asked. The one solu. © 


tion was—buy less. It was hard, at first, but eventually 
self-denial became a habit. As one of them expressed it: 
‘I never knew before that there were so many things I 
could do without.’ 

“But their enforced economy passed unnoticed. The 


goods they did not buy were absorbed by the workmen — 


and the war millionaires at prices which the middle class 
could not or would not pay. The salaried man was form- 
ing and strengthening the chains of a new habit—the 
habit of doing without. 


“When the reaction came a year ago, this habit began - 


to make itself felt in the world’s markets. Factories were 
closing down, large profits had become a thing of the 
past. 
uries, often not even on ordinary comforts. Dollars 
ceased to pour in upon the newly-rich, and father began 
to watch his cheque book more carefully. 


Workmen no longer had money to spend on lux- | 


“Once more, sellers turned to their good, steady-going © 


customer of normal times, the customer whom they had 
neglected so—Mr. Salaried Man. They got a shock. He 
was no longer a dependable outlet for their goods. His 
needs had dwindled surprisingly, and he turned up his 
nose at ‘bargains.’ 

““*Have you seen the hats we have on sale?’ asked a 


retail salesman of an old customer, who had stepped in 


to buy a couple of collars. (Before the war he bought 
collars by the dozen.) ‘We have some wonderful values 
for $5.00.’ 

“Not for me,’ was the reply. 
quite a while longer.’ 


‘This old hat will last 


“Being a very old customer, the salesman ventured to— 


press the point. 


“But,” he insisted, ‘you bought that hat fully a year 


9 
ago. 
“*And I used to buy four a year,’ was the reply. 
“ “Quite right—and it was downright extravagance. 


get along with two now, including a straw, and by having — 


them cleaned they do very well. 
war taught me.’ 
“Again 
“Heaven bless the man who invented French cuffs, 
remarked a traveler in a Pullman, putting buttons into a 
clean shirt. ‘When they’re worn out on one side, you 
can turn ’em over and wear ’em on the other. 


Just a little lesson the © 


Q ( 
“*T used to throw away my shirts when they wore out — 
around the neck or cuffs. Nowadays I turn the cuffs, my 


wife fixes the neck, and I get twice as much wear out of 
them. The war showed me how to economize.’ 


“Tt is in such conversations, in restaurants, in stores, 0D | 


the trains, that we must find the answer to our question— 


is the buying slump a ‘strike’ or has economy become a — 
Is Mr. Salaried Man denying himself in a — 


fixed habit? 
deliberate effort to bring about lower prices, or has his 
long-enforced economy killed the desire for the things he 
used to buy? 

“If the latter, something more than reduced prices, 


even pre-war prices, is needed to make him resume buy- © 


He 


ing. He must be re-educated into his old habits. 
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must be advertised to continually and persistently. Ad- 
yertising men must furbish up their knowledge of selling 
| appeals which create the desire to buy. Price will inter- 
est him if he actually needs something, but only perse- 
_vering, intensified effort will reawaken his former desire 
‘for goods which the war taught him to do without.” 

, Since this expresses what we wished to write, we can 
/now take the rest of the afternoon off. Boy, bring our 
golf clubs. 
/ “Printed Salesmanship Produces Bigger 

Business” 


ee United Typothetae of America is now deciding the 
|i winner of a slogan contest—a contest which will se- 
lect a slogan to increase the amount of printing used just 
_as the slogan “Say It With Flowers” used by florists has 
increased the sale of flowers. 

It is problematical whether or not as “taking” a phrase 
-will be found as “Say It With Flowers.” The decision of 
the U. T. A. slogan committee is being awaited with inter- 
-est. In the meantime, the enterprising printer might 
-make good use of the one originated by Norman T. A. 

Munder of Baltimore and used by the Graphic Arts Asso- 
‘ciation of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
'Mr. Munder says, “Printed Salesmanship Produces Big- 
\ger Business.” 

_ Printed salesmanship does produce bigger business. 
The printer knows it and so does the advertising agency. 
The problem is to prove it to the prospective user of 
printing. That is the printer’s task. Go out and prove 
that “Printed Salesmanship Produces Bigger Business” 
and you'll find your plant one of the busy ones of your 

‘city or town. Place this slogan on your stationery and 

all advertising. 

Then prove it to the buyer. That is your task. 


Meet the Buyer of Your Product 
_— > a wise move recently made by the printers of 

Trenton, N. J., who have organized an Advertising 
Club embracing all advertising managers and sales man- 
agers of Trenton firms as well as members of the Trenton 
Typothetae. A group meeting with buyers of printing 
will do more to clear away the misunderstanding now 
existing between the printer and his customer than would 
any other means. To show printing buyers that printers 
jare on friendly terms with each other; to meet printing 

buyers for the purpose of discussing mutual problems ; 
to learn each other’s side of the story—all of these will 
result in a greater printing industry. 

Other cities will do well to follow Trenton’s lead. In- 
‘dividual printers can accomplish the same result in many 
cases by joining the advertising clubs already in opera- 

tion in their cities. By all means, get together with the 
advertising and sales managers. 


Be Careful of What You Print 


HE Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago recently issued a 

warning to its members which applies equally as well 
to all printers. The warning as carried in the Bulletin 
reads, “Each member is cautioned against taking part in 
the printing of any propaganda against the United States 
Government, such as is being circulated by various anar- 
chistic and bolshevistic organizations, lest it lead him 
| into trouble.” 

The warning is plain enough and no editorial com- 
‘ment is necessary other than that the printer should be 
loyal enough to his country to refuse to print such propa- 
ganda in the first place, and if not sufficiently loyal, then 
| let him take heed to that phrase which reads, “lest it lead 
him into trouble.” 


what 


Sulry Print@r 


Rnows— 


Time lost turning for sorts— 
working from depleted cases. 
The time-honored custom of 
“picking” in connection with 
a “slide hunt.” The standing 
job robbed of its usefulness, 
and this is what is 1 ft on 
fhoeesiicee 


HAVE Y OURS WORK 
MACHINE SET and stop 
this profit leak. 


The Standard Sets the 
Best Type in Chicago 
MONO 


tivo LYPE 


MAKEUP — LOCKUP 


Standard Typesetting 
Companys eta 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING | 


Another Argument for the Increased Use 
of Printing 


EW YORK has a lot of skyscrapers. It also has thou- 

sands of buildings which are not skyscrapers. In 
fact, if all the buildings of Greater New York were 
totalled up, the skyscrapers would be a very insignificant 
part of the whole. 

Yet nearly every picture of New York features the sky- 
scrapers. Every visitor to the Big Town talks of them. 
Why? Because the skyscrapers dominate the sky line. 
Because they dwarf the smaller buildings standing in 
their shadow. Because they are persistently advertised 
and exploited. To millions of people throughout the 
world, the little group of skyscrapers of Lower Manhattan 
have come to typify New York. 

Not many of us can be skyscrapers in the business 
world. Some of us don’t want to be. But we can take 
care that the dominating figures of our state or our city 
do not blot us out of the public mind. We can keep our 
business before the buyers’ eyes in such a way that John 
Smith, our strongest competitor, will not stand alone in 
typifying our branch of industry as the skyscrapers typify 
New York. 

We can climb higher into the sky line by persistent, 
courageous advertising, by clean, straightforward busi- 
ness dealing. We can keep ourselves before the public 
when our competitors are hiding in the funk-holes of 
retrenchment. 

And—who knows?—some day we may awake to the 
realization that we too have climbed to a place among 
the skyscrapers—that we have built an edifice which 
typifies our industry. 

—Graphica, The Herald Press, Montreal. 


Advertising Sells 


HE road of the salesman is a rough one these days. 

Products that were selling like hot cakes in a lumber 
camp a few months ago cannot be pried out of a ware- 
house with a crowbar. Sales managers are growing gray- 
haired, and advertising managers are losing theirs, 
through desperation in an endeavor to think up some 
brilliant idea or scheme that will promote the sale of the 
merchandise which they would have the public buy. 

Amid all of this confusion and racking of brains by 
the men who supply ideas creative of selling, the printing 
presses of the country are slowing up or lying dormant. 

There is too much hesitancy and lack of confidence. 
There is no occasion or reason for sales and advertising 
managers holding up on advertising while they are madly 
and vainly seeking to find some brilliant idea or scheme 
which they may bring out and startle the world with in 
the hopes of quickly moving their products or merchan- 
dise, and in exchange securing the hoarded up dollars of 
a hesitant and vacillating buying public. 

We have had brilliant advertising campaigns in the 
past, and they have been forgotten. After all is said and 
done, those campaigns did not procure results that so far 
surpassed the ordinary every-day, pound-and-hammer ad- 
vertising tactics. 

It isn’t always the external appearance of an advertise- 
ment or a campaign that counts, any more than it is the 
salesman’s fancy scarf pin, natty clothes, temperament or 
personality that sells goods. 

—D. & W. Chats, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ten 


Yes, and Then Some 


Eyes V. GERKING, manager of the Typothetae-Frank. - 


lin Association of Detroit, is honest about it. He 
doesn’t know whether he clipped the following from 
another trade paper or whether it is the composition of a 
Detroit printer, but he believes it should get before the 
printing trade of the country. He titles it “Ten Mistakes 
of the Printer,” and they run this wise: 


1. The delusion that he can take business from other 
printers without injuring himself or the trade at large, | 
2. Worrying about a prospective order lost to a fair 


competitor. 
3. Insisting the competitor who has made a lower 


price is a price-cutter, before finding out that the same 


specifications were given and figured on. 


4. Attempting to force the customer to take something | 


different from the thing asked for. 


5. Neglecting to specify the exact thing he is bidding | 


upon. 


6. Refusing to install the cost system and keep it in 


active use. 


7. Failing to separate the depreciation reserve from 


the regular funds. 
oO 


8. Neglecting to carry sufficient insurance properly. 


placed over the whole business, and not learning the | 


meaning of the 80 per cent clause. 
9. Failing to install modern labor-saving methods and 
machinery in all departments. 


10. Being too weak in the backbone to refuse to ac- | 
cept jobs that do not show reasonable indications of be- 


ing profitable. 


Miserly Savings 
1 'T is reported from Eureka, Kan., that one of the restau- 


+ rant owners decided to save on the cost of his printing 


and purchased a—well, a machine that is supposed to 


print. Following is the result of his efforts: 

“Coffey, Rost befe, fride Ham, and veel Culverts.” 

Oh, boy, how would you like to sink your teeth into 
one of those culverts? And the way he would have 
“befed” if the printer of his town had produced such a 
deplorable menu card. 

But such is life. 

—Tablet, New Orleans-Typothetae. 


Will Your Business Go “Over the Bumps”? | 


. ILL it come out a sounder and a stronger and a 

better business all around? They are telling us 
here in the middle west that we haven’t felt the depres- 
sion as much as we are going to. Ernest T. Trigg says 
that “more business is being lost every day in this coun- 
try than is being done. We are transacting one-quarter, 


or less, of a potential 100 per cent.” Let’s go after some — 
of that other 75 per cent of business that is nobody’s now — 


and we won't “feel the depression’”—we'll “go over the 
if s 


bumps” and come up with a smile that'll make Mr. | 


Lugubrious Blue change his tune to “C’mon, let’s buy 
something from somebody today.” 
—Press Proof, Meyer Press, Appleton, Wis. 


Praigg Heads D. M. A. A. 


OBLE T. PRAIGG, head of the U. T. A. advert 


department, was elected president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at its convention held in Atlanta 
last month. 
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TWENTY SIX YEARS 


Building Business for Dwight Customers 


~ @ It has always been our aim during twenty-six years of service to our 
customers to give them the best quality papers their money can buy. As 
a guarantee of quality to our customers we have placed our label on all 
Dwight products. This guarantee of uniform quality at the right price 
has prompted many users of paper to specify Dwight papers for all their 
requirements. 


@ For correspondence, for mail campaigns, bronderdes circulars, booklets, 
ledgers, house organs, catalogs, for book and form runs, Dwight Bros. Paper 
Co. have the right paper at the right price. For twenty-six years we have 
worked close to our customers, always conscious and considerate of their 
needs and problems. It is only natural that we point with no small degree 
of pride to the fact that we have served continuously throughout those 
years many of the largest and most exacting users of paper. 


@ We will gladly mail you samples of paper which we recommend for the 
particular class of work you may have in mind. 


Labelled Dwight— Guaranteed Right 
DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY 


| 626-636 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


GUARANTEE 


The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want. 
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The Hub of the Industrial West 


CHICAGO 


Over one hundred and fifty west side, 
north and northwest side printers at- 
tended the combination meeting of these 
three groups, held the evening of June 
14, at the West End Women’s Club. Ad- 
dresses were made by E. F. Hamn, presi- 
dent of the Franklin-Typothetae; W. J. 
Hartman, J. W. Hastie and E. J. McCarthy. 
Motion pictures and music furnished the 
entertainment. Harlo R. Grant and Ar- 
thur C. Jacobus were the men who had 
charge of the meeting. 


C. S. Peterson, of the Peterson Linotyp- 
ing Company, who is now in Sweden, has 
arranged to finance the placing of repre- 
sentative Swedish paintings in the Chicago 
Art Institute, according to cable reports 
from that country. Mr. Peterson has been 
in Sweden since the early part of May and 
will return in August. He has long been 
connected with art and music in Chicago 
and has been a director of the Chicago Art 
Institute. 


George C. Jager, typesetter, has moved 
from 508 South Dearborn street to 422 
South Dearborn street, where he has added 
an Elrod Slug and Rule Caster, a Ludlow 
Typograph, three Linotypes and two C. & 
G. Trimmiters. The company now has five 
Linotypes, three of which are Model 5’s 
and two model 8’s. The company occupies 
3,800 square feet of floor space. 


_ Herbert Templeton, president of Wells & 
Co., printers and engravers at 2501-2515 
South Dearborn street, died at his home in 
Oak Park, Wednesday night, June 8. He 
was 951 years old, a member of the Chicago 
Athletic Association, Chicago Golf Club, 
Oak Park Country Club, Riverside Golf 
Club, Swan Lake Gun Club, Chicago 
Franklin-Typothetae and Wausaukee Club. 
He is survived by two daughters. 


The Gallagher Matrix Co. announces that 
it has consolidated and incorporated with 
the Peerless Electrotype Revising Co., and 
will be known in the future as Gallagher 
and Cook Co., ‘manufacturers of electro- 
types, nickeltypes, stereotypes and matrix. 
The company has installed a modern elec- 
trotype and stereotype foundry at its 
plant at 522 South Clinton street. 


M. Goldschmidt & Co., dealers in mo- 
tors, generators and other electrical equip- 
ment for printing presses, have taken ad- 
ditional space on the eighth floor of the 
Rand-McNally building, 538 South Clark 


street. The company has installed a new 
showroom, 


Eco 


2 TO 12 POINT, MADE 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


NOMY PRODUCT 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 


LEADS 


Chicago Incorporations for 


June, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 


under the laws of Illinois during June: 

J. Crane Printing Co., room 50, 63 East 
Lake st.; capital, $60,000; printing and pub- 
lishing business; incorporators, Jacob 
Crane, Myer H. Gladstone, Lazar H. Glad- 
stone, 


The Burgess Envelope Co., 715 W. Madi- 
son st.; capital, $50,000 and 2,000 shares no 
par value; manufacture and deal in sta- 
tionery, containers, novelties, ete.; incor- 
poraters, Earl W. Rice, C. V. Jameson, 
Yorke Burgess. 


Transportation Printing Co., 727 South 
Dearborn st. Capital, $10,000. General 
printing, publishing and bookbinding busi- 
ness. Incorporators: W. L. Backer, O. J. 
Chambers and S. C. Larson. 


Woodward Beach Advertising Engineers, 
Inc., 17 North LaSalle st. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: Harold W. McFarlin, Vin- 


cent A. Lamar and Frederick W. Beach. 
General advertising, publishing, printing 
and news service business. 


Community News Service, Inc., 122 South 
Michigan blvd. Capital, $2,500. Conduct 
advertising campaigns, educational news 
service, ete. Incorporators: Homer J. 
Buckley, Ward D. Williams and Marcellus 
B. Frost. 


Changes 


The Regensteiner 
changed name to 
Company. 

Neco Envelope Co., Chicago, 
number of directors three to five. 

Greig and Ward, Ine., Chicago, changed 
classifications of stock from $25,000 to 250 
shares no par value. 


Corporation, Chicago, 
Regensteiner Colortype 


increased 


L. J. Winiecki, proprietor of the Security 
Printing Co. at 2140 Clybourn avenue, has 
been elected president of the north side 
group of the Franklin-Typothetae for a 
term of one year. Other officers elected 
are: G. B. Hermann, vice-president; D. 
M. Gross, secretary, and J. W. Bornhoeft, 
treasurer. 


No July meeting will be held by the 
Franklin-Typothetae. The next meeting 
will be on Thursday evening, August 25, 
at which time delegates to the Toronto 
convention of the U. T. A., will be se- 
lected, and other plans for that event made. 


John C, Dee, formerly of the Hayes Litho- 
graphing Co., Chicago, has been made 
Western manager of the Niagara Litho- 
graphing Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 


Julius Regenstein, president of the Tran- 
so Envelope Co., died June 13. He was 
one of the organizers of the American 


Colortype Co. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


SLUGS AND RULE BORDERS 


The Employing Rulers and Binders’ As. — 


sociation of Chicago elected the following 
officers at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held June 9: President, C. Ag- 
gerbeck, Aggerbeck Ruling & Binding Co.; 
vice-president, E. P. Snider, C. J. Farwell 


Co.; treasurer, P. J. Wilson, and secretary, . 


Cass Cargill. 


Leon Morgan, formerly with the R. E, 


Sandmeyer Company advertising agency, 


has been made advertising manager of. 


Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago paper mer- 


chants, succeeding M. H. Lund, who, on 
June 1, became sales manager of the Crys- 


tal Tissue Co., Middletown, O. 


The Theodore Rozek Co., printers, has 
purchased the one and two-story building 
at 2511-19 Park avenue, lot 96x104 for a 
reported $35,000. The company plans to 
move from its present location at 224-230 
North Desplaines street within a short time. 


Henke, Inc., advertising agency, has 
moved to its own new building in Chicago’s 
boulevard link business district, where so 
many of the city’s agencies have removed 
to within the last year. Expansion of busi- 
ness made necessary the change. 


H. R. Morgan & Co. announce the re- 
moval of their plant from 508 South Dear- 
born street to 422 South Dearborn street. 


The telephone number remains the same— » 


Wabash 6756. 


The Schyman Printing Co. is the name 
of a new Chicago concern located in the 
Donahue building, 711 South Dearborn 
street. A. D. Schyman, J. L. Schyman and 
J. D. Rosen are the men interested. 


The Diem & Wing Paper Co. has moved 
its Chicago office to room 1110, Conway 
building. E. E. Kressin is Chicago man- 
ager for the company. 


J. E. O’Connor has severed his connec- 
tion with the Murray Printing Co., 701 
South LaSalle street. 


Raymond B. McIntyre has been made 


special Chicago representative of the Porte 
Publishing Co. 


Council No. 1, Printing Trades Crafts- 
men, held its annual outing at Channel 
Lake, June 25 and 26. 


The 1921 edition of the Printing Trades 
Blue Book is being distributed by A. F. 
Lewis & Co., Transportation building, pub- 
lishers. 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACH AUTOMATIC 
METAL FEEDERS 


Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 
Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 


Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6561 
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, The legislative committee of the Frank- 
‘lin-Typothetae was largely responsible for 
che killing of three bills in the Illinois 
legislature last month, which would have 
worked disastrous results on printers in 
this state had they passed. One was the 
women’s 8-hour bill, which provided a 
neavy jail sentence for working any wom- 
in over 8 hours, no matter what the cir- 
humstances or length of time. Another 
was the minimum wage scale bill, and the 
hird prohibited boys and girls under 18 
from learning a trade or attending trade 
schools. 

| The bill which would have made it il- 
‘egal to circulate price lists or give out 
fost information of any kind and which 
yirtually would have put the local print- 
ors’ organization out of business, was de- 
Veated when amendments making farmers 
also liable, were introduced. 


_ The Franklin or Closed Shop division of 
‘he Franklin-Typothetae has elected the fol- 
owing officers for the current year: Chair- 
‘nan, James Hibben, Henry O. Shepard Co.; 
vice-chairman, Joseph Strauss, Columbian 
Jolortype Co.; treasurer, Daniel Boyle. An- 
other division of the local organization 
'vhich has elected officers is the Blank Book 
‘and Loose Leaf division, which has elected 
Seorge Hart as chairman and J. J. Kerns 
‘4s vice-chairman. Mr. Kerns is with the 


Mid-West Systems Co. 


| An inspirational talk on the history of 
orinting and the important part it has 
olayed in civilization, featured the June 
meeting of the Chicago Club of Printing 
douse Craftsmen held at the City Club the 
syening of June 21. Announcement of the 
atest plans for the annual convention to be 
held in Chicago next month was also made. 


Laxman Made President 


EK. E. Laxman, secretary-treasurer of the 


James H. Rook Co., has been elected 
president and general manager of the 


Printing Products Corporation of Chicago 
by its board of directors, of which Luther 
C. Rogers is chairman. 


E. E. LAXMAN 


This new corporation was organized to 
purchase the entire plant and equipment, 
good-will, business, etc., of the long es- 
tablished and highly successful firm of 
Rogers & Hall Co., catalog and publication 


EXHIBITOR 


in ae 


osition 
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printers, which transaction 
mated on May 1, 1921. 

In assuming control of this enterprise, 
Mr. Laxman comes with a combination of 
experiences which fit him to handle the 
executive affairs of so large a business. 
His qualifications are backed by twenty 
years of active participation in the print- 
ing industry, including many active years 
with the United Typothetae of America. 

During the last three years Mr. Laxman 
has been identified with responsible com- 
mittee work in the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago, and is at present serving as chair- 
man of its ways and means committee. 
Likewise, for three years he has been chair- 
man of the Standard Guide and Price List 
committee of the United Typothetae of 
America, which committee has in hand the 
selling guide known as the “Black Book.” 


was consum- 


C. H. Mackintosh of the La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, was elected 
president of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World at the annual con- 
vention in Atlanta last month. W. Frank 
McClure of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank was re-elected chairman of the Na- 
tional advertising commission and Miss 
Jessamine G. Hoaglan of the National City 
Bank was elected president of the Wom- 
en’s advertising clubs. 


Sam Koelle, printer’s machinist, has 
moved his shop from 508 South Dearborn 
street to 440 South Dearborn. 


The Chicago Monotype Club held its an- 
nual picnic June 19 at Lyons, Ill. 


The engraving department of the Peoria, 
Ill., Gazette has become a separate com- 
pany, with J. Ewing Bond as part owner 
and manager. 


| Inspection of the Ludlow Typograph in actual 


operation at the Graphic Arts Exposition will 
show you first-hand why the number of users 
is increasing so rapidly. See for yourself how 


) efficiently display composition from 12 to 60 


point is handled with the Ludlow System. You 
| will be very welcome—at Booths No. 72 and 73. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


| EASTERN OFFICE: 606 WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


| Printed from Ludlow Slugs 
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Confidence 


Society is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence 
of one another’s integrity— South. 


When you send your lino 
and mono composition to 
us you can rest assured 
you have placed your faith 
in a house that will not be- 
tray any confidence. You 
need never worry about 


service, quality or courtesy 
—you get them all. Ade- 
quate makeup facilities. 


There is no other Continuous service quite 
as good as Kerr-Whitmire Service 


KERR-WHITMIRE 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 
MONOTYPE : LINOTYPE : MAKEUP 
732 Sherman Street :: Wabash 7192-3-4 


E. F. HAMM, President 
T. E. DONNELLEY, Vice-President 


‘ 


THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO 


FIFTH FLOOR 536-538 5. DEARBORN STREET 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 6392 


COMPRISING: FRANKLIN DIVISION, TYPOTHETAE DIVISION, MACHINE COMPOSITION DIVISION 
BLANK BOOK, LOOSE LEAF AND RULERS DIVISION 


DANIEL BOYLE, Treasurer 
W. K. TEWS, General Secretary 


PRINTING TRADES CREDIT ASSOCIATION: C. I. KAGEY, Secrerary 


To Re-organize Chicago Association 


: HAT the welfare of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
(ae depends entirely upon its separation from labor 
problems and the confining of itself to educational 
work, was the decision reached by members of the organ- 
ization at the annual meeting held June 23 at the City 
Club. By unanimous vote it was decided to allow the Ex- 
ecutive Council to put into operation a plan devised by 
General Secretary Walter K. Tews and submitted by 
President E. F. Hamm in his annual address. 
__ The plan to relieve the Franklin-Typothetae, as a body, 
of responsibility for questions of labor policy, will make 
necessary the formation of two distinct subdivisions, one 
_o be known as Employing Printers’ Association of Chi- 
>ago, representing the Open Shop members and the other 
as the Printers’ League of Chicago, to which Closed Shop 
members will belong. 

In order to belong to either the Closed or Open Shop 
livision the employing printer must first join the Frank- 
in-Typothetae, which is to concern itself entirely with 
natters of education, cost finding and organization. 
Those printers who wish to derive the benefits of mem- 
} . . . 
vership in the Franklin-Typothetae but who are uncon- 
verned with labor and do not wish to affiliate with either 
he Closed or Open association can, under this plan, join 
he main organization without joining one or the other 
of the subdivisions. 


“An Educational Institution,’’ Says Hamm 


| President Hamm said, in referring to the new plan: 
‘T believe this is a solution to the problem that confronts 
‘he Franklin-Typothetae today. Labor issues, which have 
always been considered side issues, have proved to be the 
tail wagging the dog.’ This is a serious condition be- 
yause it is shaking the very foundation upon which the 
“ranklin-Typothetae was built. This association was 
organized as an educational institution. This work must 
ontinue for the benefit of the industry in Chicago. 
| “Industrial relationship will always be a contending 
actor but let us place it by itself, apart from educational 
york, and strive collectively to conduct the Franklin- 
‘ypothetae as an educational organization. 
| “Lhave a plan, suggested and worked out by our gen- 
peal secretary, which I believe is fundamentally sound 
nd practical. This is the plan: 
_ “Tn order that the printing industry may best be served 
hrough organized effort, both educationally and in rela- 
ton to labor, a plan of operation is suggested which will 
end to overcome these objections: 

_ “First: From the printer who is most interested 
. In labor transactions and directly cares little about 
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the educational features of the printers organization, 

and, 

“Second: From the printer who wishes to take 
advantage of every educational opportunity which 
will help him improve his business, but who does not 
wish to be a party to labor controversies. 

“Tt becomes necessary, in order to sustain financial 
support, to provide an income sufficiently large to enable 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, which will be the 
educational organization, to sustain itself and carry on 
the work to its fullest extent. 


Membership in Main Body Compulsory 


“Therefore, it would seem necessary that membership 
in the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago be compulsory be- 
fore a printer could join one or the other of the employ- 
ers’ labor or industrial relations organizations. 

“If this be the case, then a printer would first make 
application to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago for 
membership in that organization. 

“Second, he would apply for admission to either the 
Open Shop labor organization or the Closed Shop labor 
organization. 

“By having the labor organization identified through 
an entirely different name than the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago, it would in no way embarrass the parent em- 
ploying printers’ body of the City of Chicago when the 
printing industry is involved in labor controversies, and 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago would thus be un- 
hampered in conducting its educational work through the 
group plan. 

“Tf such an organization, with labor associations work- 
ing in close harmony, but in no way controlled by the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, could be perfected it 
would permit printers to join, if they wished, associations 
organized for labor purposes wholly and solely, or it 
would permit the printer to affiliate with the Franklin- 
Typothetae without affiliation in either the Open Shop or 
Closed Shop labor associations.” 


Work Goes Forward 


Reports of other officers showed the work of the past 
year to have been of a progressive nature. The associa- 
tion now has 518 members, the largest number in its 
history. The Group Plan has proved most successful, 
finances are in better shape than ever before, and cost 
and credit work has increased by leaps and bounds. Spe- 
cial credit for all of this was given members of the field, 
cost and credit staff in the central office. 

Continued on page 70 
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UNITED STATES 


AT LARGE 


It was announced last month that the 
Woodward & Tierman Printing Co., now at 
North Third street, St. Louis, soon will 
build a new plant to cost $1,000,000 to the 
north of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
tracks, between Tower Grove and Newstead 
avenues, that city. The property, a lot of 
140,000 square feet, was purchased a few 
days ago. The major part of the new 
building will be two stories and part three 
stories, so that the upper story may later 
be enlarged. The floor space will be about 
283,000 square feet. The offices will be in 
the new building. The company was influ- 
enced in the purchase by the fact that the 
site is near its employes’ homes and _be- 
cause of railroad connections. 


Frank P. Howard is the new president of 
the Washington, D. C., Typothetae. Other 
officers elected at the annual meeting held 
recently are: Vice-president, R. M. Milans, 
S. M. Darragh and F. E. Sheiry; recording 
secretary, G. B. Kennedy; treasurer, J. D. 
Ashby; executive committee, C. F. Crane, 
D. S. Church, G. A. Simonds, R. W. 
Wheeler, O. T. Wright, W. N. Freeman, 
F. P. Howard, R. M. Milans, S. M. Dar- 
ragh, F. E. Sheiry, G. B. Kennedy and J. D. 
Ashby; member ex-officio, W. J. Eynon, and 
honorary member, B. F. Durr. Mr. Durr 
has since resigned. 


Fred W. Goudy has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and Walter Gilliss, honorary president. 
Other officers elected recently are: Vice- 
presidents, Ray Greenleaf, W. E. Rudge, 
and T. T. Willing; secretary, G. A. Nelson; 
treasurer, H. L. Sparks. Directors for the 
three-year term, C. H. White, Burton Em- 
mett and Frank Fleming. Directors who 
hold over are Cyril Nast, F. A. Ringler, 
J. H. Chapin, Hayworth Campbell, A. S. 
Allen and Hal Marchbanks. 


The graduation number of The Bagpipe, 
published by the Department of Printing, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., contains much of interest to 
the prospective student of printing. The 
book contains 64 pages, is well printed and 
profusely illustrated and provides a hand- 
book that should be in every printing office, 
since it will engage the attention of every 
youth intent upon becoming an executive 
in the industry. 


One of the surprises of last month was 
the announcement of John H. Ferguson, of 
the Monumental Printing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., that he will operate his plant on the 
“open” plan in the future. The surprise 
comes through the fact that Mr. ‘Ferguson 
was at one time president of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Ferguson had 
always been prominent in union affairs. 


An increase of $689,681,000 in volume of 
printing done in 1919 over 1914 is shown by 
preliminary figures issued by the Bureau of 
Census. The entire output of book, job 
and newspaper shops during 1919 was 
$1.492,918,000 as compared with $803,237,- 
000 in 1914. Of this amount, book and 
job shops produced $600,503,000 in 1919 
and $307,331,000 in 1914. 


Officers recently elected to direct the Cin- 
cinnati Typothetae for the ensuing year are: 
R. W. Bohnett, president; W. H. Krehbiel, 
vice-president; Elmer Miller, secretary; W. 
F. Kroner, treasurer. Directors are: W. J. 
Berg, C. W. Buss, A. J. Braunwart, Stanley 
Bachmeyer, Allen Collier, B. A. Baarlaer, 
A. R. Morgan, C. B. Dodd, W. T. Perry and 
W. H. Nau. 


The cities of Coffeyville, Caney and Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, and Bartlesville, Okla., 
have joined in the formation of the South- 
eastern Typothetae of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Officers are A. F. Misch, of Frank 
F. Misch & Sons Printing Co., Coffeyville, 
president, and E. A. Yoe, Independence 
Tribune, Independence, secretary. 


One printer who evidently made the 
printing business pay him a real profit was 
Nathan P. Pond, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Rochester Printing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Pond died 
January 16 and a recent appraisal of his 
estate shows a net total value of $252,000. 


Journeymen printers in Elgin, IIl., news- 
papers walked out June 1, demanding the 
44-hour week and more pay. As a conse- 
quence, that city was without local papers 
for several days. Publication was resumed 
when the men were granted the 44-hour 
week at the old scale of $36.00 a week. 


Officers of the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers were recently elected 
as follows: A. J. Ford, of the Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Co., president; M. F. Holt, of 
Ault & Wiborg Co., vice-president; T. A. 
Lenci, of the Eagle Printing Ink Co., treas- 
urer, and D. H. Sloane, secretary. 


—_— 


; 


The Sledge Printing Co., of Raliegh, 
Tenn., has purchased its own building jr 
that city, which will be occupied after be. 
ing completely remodeled. J. J. Sledge id 
owner of the company. | 


Nineteen plants in Rock Island, Ill, Mo. 
line, [l., and Davenport, Iowa, members of 
the Tri-City Manufacturing Printers! Asso! 
ciation, last month declared for the open 
shop. 


J. Larry Birmingham was elected presi. 
dent; M. N. Riggs, vice-president, and E, 
W. Miller: treasurer of the Cincinnati 
Graphic Arts Salesmen at a meeting held 
June 16. 


Brigdens, Ltd., Toronto, has started a 
training school for girls desiring to learn 
the printing trade. The strike in that city 
is the cause. 


The South Dakota State College School! 
of Printing at Brookings reports a large 
demand for the services of students com- 
pleting its courses. 


The printing plant of Prof. N. W. Dedfer| 
of Fairfield, Ill., was recently sold to Petti- 
john and Ayers, of Flora, Ill., who moved 
the equipment to the latter city. 


The U. T. A. School of Printing, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has recently installed a No. 6 
Optimus press, donated by the Babcock 
Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


Warren G. Harding, United States Presi- 
dent, has been made an honorary member; 
of the Typothetae of Washington, D. C. 


A credit and collection bureau has been 
installed by the Cincinnati Typothetae for 
the use of its members. 


A convention of the North Dakota Press) 
Association will be held in Jamestown, N.! 


D., August 5 and 6. 


The Minnesota Editorial Association will 
meet in Duluth, Minn., July 21 to 24, in-| 
clusive. ) 
} 

i 

The Virginia Press Association will hold. 
its annual convention at Ocean View, Va., 
on July 21 and 22. 


A speaker in London recently declared’ 
printing from type will be superseded by a 
photographic process. 


J. C. Powers has been selected to head | 
the Open Shop division of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. 


CHAS. H. COLLINS 


Representing 


American Assembling Machine Co., Inc. 
Berry Machine Company 


George Sague 
Ward & McLean 


501 Plymouth Court 
Phone Wabash 5190 


Chicago, Illinois 


Selling 


Juengst Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


Juengst Automatic Side Stitcher 


(60 to 90 books per minute) 


Rowe Straight Line Trimmer 
(25,000 14” books trimmed per hour) 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 

Berry Pneumatic Bindery Tools 
Berry Semi-Automatic Feed for Board 
Climax Roller Washing Machine 


(Wash up cost 2c per press) 


American Looping Machine 
(Punching & Looping with twine—One operation) 
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William Green, president of William 
Green, Inc., New York City, and former 
"president of the United Typothetae of 

America, is now owner of all the property 
formerly belonging to the Leslie-Judge Co., 

publishers of Leslie’s Weekly, Judge and 

Film Fun. The new officers of the com- 
/pany which will continue to publish the 
/ three magazines “on broader and more am- 
/bitious lines than heretofore,” are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Green; vice-president, D. H. 
Cooke; treasurer, E. J. McDonnell; secre- 
) tary, W. D. Green. 
|’ The Leslie-Judge Co. went into bank- 
)ruptcy a number of weeks ago, and has 
been able to pay creditors but 25 per cent 
‘in cash. Among the creditors are William 
Green, $742,720; West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., $404,876, and Charles Schwein- 
\ler Press, $127,780. 


| 
The governor of the state of New York 
has signed a bill which exempts women 
proofreaders and Linotype and Mono- 
type operators from the law prohibiting 
}women from working after 10 o'clock at 
night, and before 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so that hereafter women proofreaders., 
‘Linotype and Monotype operators can work 
‘any and all hours of the day, the same as 
jmen. This, of course, does not repeal the 
other provisions of the law that no woman 
‘shall be employed more than six days, or 
jmore than fifty-four hours in any one 
week, nor more than ten hours in any one 
‘day, if there is a short day or holiday on 
‘one of the six working days of the week. 


Pittsburgh Chapter No. 1 of the Ladies’ 
(Auxiliary of the U. T. A., last month 
adopted a constitution and by-laws. Other 
‘cities interested in the formation of such 
‘fan auxiliary will do well to communicate 
with H. P. Hogan, secretary of the Pitts- 
‘burgh Typothetae, who will be glad to 
‘furnish them with a copy of Pittsburgh’s 
‘constitution. The address is Century build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ The Advertising Typographers’ Division 
of the U. T. A. is planning to assemble a 
comprehensive display of the products of 
its members to be shown at the Toronto 
convention of the U. T. A. as a special 
section of the third annual Typothetae In- 
dustrial Arts Exhibit. 


( Hall & Smith, printers, located at 353 
Market street, San Francisco, suffered con- 
siderable damage in a $100,000 fire which 
wept the building adjoining that in which 
ihe firm’s plant is located. 

William J. Coombs, secretary-treasurer of 
he St. Louis Typographical Union No. 8, 


; 
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has announced that the several printers 
and bookbinders unions of St. Louis. re- 
sent the action of the St. Louis Employing 
Printers’ Association encouraging the pu- 
pils of the St. Louis schools to enter the 
printing course at the Central High School. 
He charges that the association is endeav- 
oring to recruit strikebreakers among the 
grammar school pupils. Letters offering 
immediate employment to all who would 
agree to enroll for the two-year course at 
Central High School were recently read 
to all graduating classes, he asserted. 

The unions have prepared a circular for 
distribution, calling the parents’ attention 
to the fact that a strike still exists in the 
printing trade, and requesting them not to 
allow their children to become strikebreak- 
ers. The circular states that the employ- 
ing printers of St. Louis are offering in- 
ducements through the public schools, so 
that the children may be used as strike- 
breakers. A list of twenty-nine printing 
companies are described as having “locked 
out the members of the printing trades 
unions.” 

Dr. John J. Maddox, acting superin- 
tendent of public instruction, objected to 
the handbill on the ground that it created 
a false impression. He said that no such 
letter had been sent out from his office. 
The charges, he said, were probably based 
on a routine letter he mailed to all grade 
school principals relative to their urging 
graduates to enter high school. In view 
of the fact that many graduates will not 
enter high school, he asked the principals 
to direct the attention of the pupils to the 
printers’ course. 

In addition to offering the graduates im- 
mediate employment, the employers have 
offered to pay them the wages of a third- 
year printer's apprentice on completion of 
the two-year course. 


The. fifteenth annual convention of the 
Poster Printers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada was held in Cincinnati 
the week of June 6. Speakers included 
C. W. Jordan and E. R. Mackey of Chi- 
cago, and F, L. Clarke of Milwaukee. A 
tour of inspection of the Ault & Wiborg 
plant, followed by luncheon served by that 
company, was one of the features of the 
convention. 

EK. B, Tucker of the Gazette Show Print, 
Mattoon, IIl., was elected president; James 
Hennegan, Sr., of Hennegan & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, vice-president, and Carl Pfeifer, of 
the Pfeifer Show Print, Columbus, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer; Harold C. Macoy, of 
the National Printing & Engraving Co., St. 
Louis, was voted chairman of the board of 
directors. With him will serve the three 


man-Quigley Lithographing Co., Kansas 
City; Robert Wilmans, of the Dallas Show 
Print, Dallas, Tex., and R. D. Pratt, of the 
Pratt Show Printing Co., of Indianapolis. 


An organization called “Open Shop Print- 
ers of St. Louis” has been formed by the 
master printers, who have been in a strug- 
gle with union printers and allied organiza- 
tions, since May 1. The organization is 
pledged to operate on the open shop prin- 
cipal for five years from May 18, 1921, to 
June 1, 1926. Forty-eight firms have sub- 
scribed to the agreement. These include 
firms that were formally union and non- 
union. Most of the larger printing con- 
cerns are members. 


C. C. Wells, connected with the West- 
ern Newspaper Union in the west for four 
years, has established the Wells Printing 
Co., in Billings, Mont. The new company 
takes over the equipment of the McFarlin 
Printing Co., and is located in the Odd 
Fellows’ building in Billings. 


The Benedict Printing Co., at Dewitt, 
Iowa, has been sold to G. F. Burch and 
Clarence Reaugh. The name will be 
changed to the Benedict Printery. Mr. 
Benedict, the former owner, had been in 
business fifty years, and retired on ac- 
count of his health. 


Business Recipes is the name of a new 
house organ started by the Neuner Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, Calif. It is at- 
tractively prepared and should prove a 
valuable salesman for that corporation. 


Harry W. Porte, son of R. T. Porte, 
has been made a field representative of 
the Porte Publishing Co., of which his 
father is head. He will make his head- 
quarters in Cincinnati for the summer. 


Thirteen boys were graduated last month 
from the printing department of the Ral- 
ston Industrial School at Pittsburgh. All 
of the boys were immediately placed in 
Pittsburgh printing plants. 


The American Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion has had its code of ethics printed in 
four colors on Japan vellum, ready for 
framing, and is distributing it to those 
members who order it. 


C. E. Sprott has been made sales maii- 
ager in charge of the three houses of E. C. 
Palmer & Co., Ltd., located in New Or- 


officers and I. C. Vaughan, of the Acker- leans, Houston and Dallas. 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


| S it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 
of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 


CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 
| GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 
satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 


PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 


| 
) CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY =“ 


600 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Cinch 


to pick up a batch of typewritten 
copy and determine quickly and 
accurately the number of pages it 
will make and equally simple to 
determine the size of type to use 
to fit a given space. Size is 11x16 
and attractively printed in colors 


superior 
copy chart 


shows 110 Lino, 160 Mono faces 
and twenty-one series of handset 
Mono display from 14 to 36 point 
The price is one dollar; ten cents 
additional if Uncle Sam’s services 
are required; out-of-town printers 
copy writers and layout men are 
keeping uncle busy. Better order 
yours while price is at its present 
level. Edition is limited. Checks 
or money orders acceptable by us 


SUPERIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
HARRISON 2755 732 FEDERAL ST 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers Plan 


Chicago Convention 


HE eleventh annual convention of the National As. 


sociation of Steel & Copper Plate Engravers, to he 
held at the Hotel Sherman July 6, 7 and 8, will be fea- 


tured by a number of unusual events, according to the 


program which has just been issued. One of these wil] - 


be the presentation of the “Sick Print Shop,” under the 
title of the “Sick Engraving Shop.” The play has been 
rewritten to meet the needs of the engraving industry, and 


will be acted by several members of the original cast, 


aided and abetted by prominent members of the engray- 


ing fraternity. The play will be given on Wednesday 


night, July 6, following the banquet which is to be held at 
the College Inn. Marion S. Burnett and T. S. Quin will 
take the leading roles. 
ranging the details. 


The program, as announced, is as follows: 


TUESDAY, JULY 5 


Reception and registration of delegates. 
2:00 p. m.—Executive committee. 
2:30 p. m.—Meeting of committees. 
.m.—Executive committee. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6 
America. 
9:00 a. m.—Formal opening. 
Address of welcome—John Walz, president of Chi- 
cago Plate Engravers’ Club. 
Announcements. 
President’s address—Hugo Sauer. 
Secretary’s report—A. E. Self. 
Treasurer’s report—A. E. Vose. 
Executive committee’s report—W. W. Blaisse. 
Consideration of reports. 
Appointment of nominating committee. 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon (with the ladies). 
2:00 p.m.—National advertising project—Hugo Sauer, Jr., and 
Mr. Shepherd. 
6:30 p. m.—Banquet. 
8:30 p.m—*“A Sick Engraving Shop” (a serio comedy). 
Dancing. 


R. J. Tufts of Chicago is ar. 


A. M. and P. M. entertainment of visiting ladies by ladies’ 


auxiliary committee. 
THURSDAY, JULY 7 


9:00 a. m.—Address—G, B. Gannett (strike insurance). 


Report on trade customs; style and form; design; 
membership; mechanical development; publicity — 


and educational; technical training;: industrial re- 
lations; consideration of reports. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon (with the ladies). 

2:00 p. m.—Cost finding committee—L. B. Crabbs. 

5:00 p. m—Address—T. A. Isert. 


7:00 p.m.—Address—P. T. Hoehn—‘“History and Invention of | 


the Alphabet.” 
9:00 p.m.—Supply men’s affair. 
ancing. 


A. M. and P. M. entertainment of visiting ladies by ladies’ 


auxiliary committee. 
FRIDAY, JULY 8 
9:00 a. m.—Address—J. A. Borden 


(organization-ca-operation; — 


unfinished business; general discussions by mem- | 


bers; suggestions and recommendations; report of 
nominating committee; selection of next conven- 


tion city; meeting of new officers and executive | 


committee. 


12:30 pm.—Luncheon (with the ladies). 
2:00 p. m—Chicago entertains. 


A. M. entertainment of visiting ladies by ladies’ auxiliary com- 


mittee. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 
| PAPERS | 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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( ertainty that it will produce a distinctive letterhead, rich in tex- 
ture, brilliant in color, dignified and stately in body. 


Certainty that it will work well on the press, whether it be a case 
of printing, offset press lithography, engraving or embossing in one 
or several colors. 


(Certainty that it will be uniform in its characteristics, that this 
month, next month, this year, next year, its high standard will be 
consistently maintained. 


But underlying all three of these things is a fourth quality that is a 
part of all and yet a peculiar distinction, too. 


We mean the delight of the customer, the pleasure of the pressman 
and the confidence of the salesman which arise from the realization 
of the honest craftsmanship, sound materials and innate quality 
that are the “reasons why” for its beauty, strength and distinction. 


“The Aristocrat of Bonds 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


Australia B. F. Ball & Co. Ltd. For New York City Parsons Trading, Exp. Agents. 
Baltimore, Maryland Barton, Duer &3 Koch Paper Co. New York City Lasher &§ Lathrop, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts Carter, Rice & Company ale Newark, N. J. Lasher &3 Lathrop, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois Moser Paper Company by New Orleans, Louisiana Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chatfield 3 Woods Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania The Chatfield &3 Woods Co. 
Denver, Colorado Carter, Rice &@ Carpenter Paper Co. Portland, Oregon Blake, McFall Company 
Des Moines, lowa . Carpenter Paper Company Pueblo, Colorado Colorado Paper Company 
Detroit, Michigan , Beecher Peck &? Lewis Rabe N.Y: R. M. Myers 3 Ga 
Pe dene pie Sony a ale aa San Francisco, California Blake, Moffit (3 Towne 
lout a ihc alae th in CIN GtNIGAS LEU Seattle, Washington American Paper Company 
ouisville, Kentucky The Rowland Company Be. hy sh; Sehtkee P Ea Stationery Ca 
Madison, Wisconsin The Madison Paper Company eS eine g hae po aie pee ee Capa 
anila, P. I. . Heilbronn Compan : > 
Mz ley deta! J. P. Heilbronn Company ~ i R.M. Myers & Co 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin E. A. Bouer Company MAES RS Ne 2 oa J C. : 
Minneapolis, Minnesota The Paper Supply Company Tacoma, Washington Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
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You'll find a welcome at Booth No. 9 at the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. 
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DE’ PROV iF 


W. C. Richards 


H. F. Brooks and G. R. Keller were in 
charge of a surprising shopping stunt a few 
weeks ago to inaugurate an informal course 
of study of the “Black Book.” 

The association printed a quantity of en- 
velopes and letterheads bearing the name 
of the fictitious firm, “L. H. Roberts, Gray 
Iron Castings, Toledo.” These were sent 
to every printer in the city with the request 
for a price on 5,000 each of letterheads and 
envelopes. 

No one tipped it off. Even the firms of 
the men on the committee estimated on the 
job. Replies were received from 112 print- 


ers. Fifty-eight were members of Ty- 
pothetae and 54 were not. The average 
price of the 58 members was $55.32. The 


average of the 54 non-members was $50.72. 
Prices submitted by 20 men who always 
attend the Monday printers’ departmental, 
averaged $61.40. The correct “Black Book” 
price on the job is $60.80. 

The week preceding the test, G. A. Fer- 
ris, of Ferris, Fowler & Fosdick, talked to 
the meeting on shopping and_ shoppers. 
Then the test was made, and at the follow- 
ing meeting lists containing the bids of 
all the 112 printers were passed around. 
Last Monday the meeting began a study of 
price schedules in the “Black Book.” The 
course will continue a month and a half. 


The Detroit printing industry is going 


along nicely now and praying. There is 
enough work to keep the plants going. 


There is no surplus of labor. In that detail 
the shops are just about keeping even. The 
trade provided a good many men to the 
struck towns in May. Gave away all it 
had, in fact. With that situation obtaining, 
Typothetae labor has nothing to worry over 
as yet. 

The trade is steadying down to the mid- 
summer grind and golf on week-ends. If 
anybody is going to move his plant, he is 
going to wait until the sun reduces its bat- 
ting average, but it is miraculous the im- 
petus he gets when he steps into the car 
Saturday noons, with his new trick mashie 
stowed in a formidable bag. 

Speaking of golf, Harry V. Fox, of the 

Parkinson Engraving Co., shot a net 75 and 
won the 18-hole tournament of the Meadow- 
brook Country Club June 18. He had a 
gross of 93. Parkinson himself, who plays 
with a handicap that looks like the serial 


COM PANY 
DETROIT. 


WE 


number of the last Liberty bond issued, was 
fifth. 

Bill Hobill, of Franklin Press, can make 
every paper drinking cup in the locker-room 
in one putt, but there, alas, the praise of 
him ends. Joseph Mack, president of the 
Joseph Mack Printing Co., is also president 
of the Oakland Hills Country Club, one of 
the sportiest eighteens of the district’s 22 
courses. Harry Mack, of the same com- 
pany, also plays at Oakland, and Mr. Win- 
ter, of Evans-Winter-Hebb, has turned in a 
batch of 90’s this season: with remarkable 
consistency at the Detroit. 

In fact, Detroit believes it- could muster 
a cracking team—and don’t misinterpret 
that word cracking—in the trade if there 
are any challengers in other cities. 

The Turner Printing Co. has removed 
from 408 Jefferson avenue, east, to 690 East 
Congress. The Typothetae association of- 
fices are being moved, as this is written, 
from the eighth to the ninth floor of the 
Marquette building, a shift caused by a 
four-cornered move in the building. The 
old number was 809, the new 908. The 
association profits by better office arrange- 
ments. 


The annual picnic of the Detroit Typoth- 
etae-Franklin association will be held July 
11. The place has not yet been decided. 
Seven resorts are bidding for the outing. 
Arrangements are in charge of G. R. Keller, 
H. F. Brooks, J. Doyle, D. S. Medbury, A. 
A. Webster, C. C. Burrel, and Messrs. 
Breck and Persch. Last year the associa- 
tion went to Canada. 


Minneapolis Operates 
Despite Strike 


Despite a strike June 1, which affected 
652 union workmen in 85 Minneapolis 
plants, the industry in that city continues 
to turn out work, although under difficul- 
ties. Twenty of the 85 plants are running 
100 per cent, and all of the remaining 65 
are operating to some degree. An ever in- 
creasing number of nonunion workmen, 
and the number of old employes remain- 
ing on the job, have combined to keep the 
wheels moving. On June 17 a survey was 
made showing: 


Old employes remaining........ 267 
New hel pigst eects coke coche cerns 248 
Employers and office help putting 

in full time in mechanical de- 

DAT TIMETICS Mure tence crite 58 

Totals pene eae ee Bie 


All struck plants are members of the 48- 
Hour League and produce 90 per cent of 
Minneapolis printing. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


The Challenge Machinery Club, com} 
posed of the heads of the departments of 
the Challenge Machinery Company at, 
Grand Haven, Mich., manufacturers of 
printing equipment, recently motored to) 
Muskegon and held a banquet at the 
Muskegon hotel. After the banquet they 


attended a special performance at the: 
Regent theatre, given by the Hawkins-! 
Webb stock company. ‘ 


Members of the Grand Rapids Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen have been in-) 
vited to be the guests of the Grand Rapids. 
Electrotype Co. at an early date. The 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Co. will put on. 
an elaborate banquet for the club, and then 
will take the members through their plant. 
on an inspection trip. This trip will be! 
followed by a general discussion of plate! 
making. 

G. P. Gage, formerly representative for: 
the Sewell-Clapp Envelope Co. and later! 
in the advertising business in the Ashton 
building in Grand Rapids, has left Grand} 
Rapids and has taken a position with the’ 
Shakespeare Co. of Kalamazoo as assistant | 
sales and advertising manager. 


E. J. Mellhiny, manager of the Grand. 
Rapids Electrotype Co., had the misfor- 
tune of falling downstairs in his home re-| 
cently. The fall broke his arm and severely | 
bruised him in a number of places. He will 
be detained at home for a number of days. | 

Owing to steadily increasing business | 
and limited quarters it now has, the Zim- | 
mer Brothers Engraving Co. of Grand 
Rapids is looking for a ‘location that will | 
make further expansion possible. | 


A new engraving concern- has opened | 
its doors in Kalamazoo, under the name. 
of the Kalamazoo Engraving Co. It will’ 
handle a general line of engraving. | 


4 


R. C. Weidgenant, specialty salesman for | 
the Cargill Co. of Grand Rapids, left the | 
employ of that concern recently. Mr. | 
Weidgenant has taken a position with a_ 
Chicago firm. 

J..H. Schneider has taken a_ position | 
with the Michigan Lithographing Co, of | 
Grand Rapids as general superineaim 
Mr. Schneider comes from Chicago. 


{ 
ir 


RADIUM 


BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


A rag-fibre bond of quality at a reasonable price. 
crackle and strength so noticeable among the high-priced bonds. 


It has a distinctive cockle finish that makes attractive letterheads 
and business stationery. Has perfect printing and lithographing qualities. 


Carried in stock in white from Substance No. 13 to No. 24. 


ARE Mil CH I°G AN 


Del Salekelese Us GeOpkas 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company’s 


It has the crisp 


F Os 


““MILL PRICE 


LIST”? 


PAPERS 


| CLEVELAND 


Cleveland’s journeymen printers and 
vembers of the Master Printers’ Associa- 
on are still at loggerheads over the 44- 
our week controversy. Neither side has 
yown much disposition to give in and 
very few days cards and statements from 
ye association or President Hoban of the 
yeal Typographical Union are printed in 
he advertising columns of the daily news- 
‘apers. The employers challenge Mr. Ho- 
‘an to bring forward anything to show that 
issociation members as an association ever 
‘greed to a 44-hour week. The situation 
' still badly muddled and a good per- 
ntage of the men who went on strike 
-e still idle. The Master Printers’ Asso- 
ation alleges that Mr. Hoban is dodging 
4e real issue in his appeals through the 
apers to the public. 


|The Findlay Publishing Co. is one of 
ie Ohio concerns which closed its job de- 
uttment May 1, when the general strike 
‘printers fer a 44-hour week came about. 
che management issued a statement, say- 
g that “in Findlay two other union print- 
g offices, L. E. Kennedy and Thomas & 
., have abrogated their union contracts, 
hich had expired and converted their of- 
»e plants into open shops.” 

The statement further pointed out that 
_e proposed work scale made it impossible 
'r the concern to operate a job depart- 
ent in connection with the Morning Re- 
ublican. 

}' a 
\ The Cleveland school board has author- 
‘ed the establishment of printing shops 
r the summer vacation schools. J. H. 
varris, a school board member, objected 
» the printing shop because of the print- 
s strike, but F. W. Steffen, secretary- 
easurer of the Cleveland Typographical 
‘nion, said there would be no objection. 
ae object of the print shop is to train 
pinters and get out school board publica- 
| 


} 


ons cheaper than they can be produced 
' privately owned shops. 


|The Cleveland Typographical Union 
ose F. W. Steffen, secretary-treasurer; 
alter James, M. D. Neuman and James 
Malley delegates to the International 
-nyention at Quebec; Al Senn and Henry 
neebone being alternates. The local 
tonomy strike proposal received 177 aye 
tes and 577 noes. The Charleston prop- 
jition got 142 favorable and 599 unfavor- 
le votes. 


The Versatile Press 


| Because of its quick adaptability to handle a large range 
| of work, from a small handbill to the highest grade of 
/ commercial work; its ease of handling and conveniences 
for the operator; its fine register and distribution; its 
_ rigid impression: its sturdy construction, handsome ap- 

pearance and built-in durability; its low first cost and 
A all-around 
| ability, every Lee Press User is a Lee Press Booster. 


{ SEND TODAY FOR THE WHOLE STORY 


economical up-keep; and for its 


} 


‘The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Grand Haven, Mich. 
New York, Ptg. Crafts Bldg. 
See our Exhibit at the Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. 


July 23d to August 30th 
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Plans are under way in Cincinnati to 
purchase a home for the family of the 
late “Luke McLuke”—James S. Hastings, 
“column” writer for several years for the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. He died a few weeks 
ago. J. A. Garretson, president of the 
Cuvier Press Club, appointed a commit- 
tee, headed by August Hermann, base ball 
magnate, to boost the Luke McLuke Mem- 
orial Association fund, the club voting $100 
for the same. 


The Buckeye Printing Ink Co., of Colum- 
bus, O., has been incorporated for $25,000. 
A three-story building with 4,500 square 
feet of floor space has been leased at 141 
East Cherry street, that city, and two mills 
and one mixer will be installed. Ernest 
Gabler, of Chicago, will direct the plant. 
Officers are C. M. Pfeifer, president; H. T. 
Phillips, vice-president; H. T. Trowbridge, 
secretary, and B. J. Steele, treasurer. 


The Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen has been reorganized. A meet- 
ing held recently resulted in the election of 
G. W. Thoren, manager of the Spokesman 
Printing Co., as president; H. P. Hilbert, 
of the Waterproof Paper & Board Co., vice- 
president; Jerry Clevenger, of The Bill- 
board, secretary, and James Sullivan, of the 
Sullivan Printing Works, treasurer. The 
club has fifty members. 


The Premier Press Co., Cleveland, has 
leased four floors of the recently erected 
Premier building, 1825 East 18th street, 
to the Playhouse Square Garage Co., giving 
the latter company control of 40,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


The Akron Progressive Printing Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been incorporated under 
Ohio laws, with a capital of $15,000. The 
incorporators are Simon Kail and R. E. 


Cook. 


The Cleveland Commercial Publishing 
Co., with a capital of $18,000, has been 
incorporated under Ohio laws, by W. B. 
Stewart and Charles Follett. 


The Lutheran Publishing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been incorporated under Ohio 
laws, with $10,000 capital, by E. F. Keller 
and W. F. Miller. 


The Buehler Print Craft Co. of Cleve- 
land has been incorporated under Ohio 
laws with a capitalization of $150,000. 


Linotype Co. to Be Host 


On July 12 the members of the Machine 
Composition Association of New York City 
will be the guests of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. at the main offices of the con- 
cern in Brooklyn. = 


depend- 


UNITED STATES 
AT LARGE 


Plans are well under way for the reopen- 
ing of the Southeastern school of printing 


in Nashville, Tenn., in large quarters. The 
school will have 6,000 square feet of floor 
space, which, in addition to accommodating 
the school, will also house the offices of the 
Southeastern Typothetae and the Nashville 
Printers’ Club. The school has four Lino- 
types and six Mergenthaler keyboards. It 
can accommodate 30 students. 


An “On to Toronto” committee has been 
appointed by the Pittsburgh Typothetae, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to formulate plans for 
sending the largest delegation of Western 
Pennsylvania printers ever in attendance 
at a U. T. A. convention, to the meeting 
in Toronto next October. G. A. Mac- 
Gregor, of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing 
Co., Pittsburgh, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Lloyd D. Chase, 68 years old, one of the 
oldest active employing printers in northern 
New York state, died last month in Water- 
town, New York. He was at one time pub- 
lisher and editor of the Carthage Republi- 
can and later publisher of the Watertown 
Post. For a number of years he had con- 
ducted a printing and book binding plant 
in Watertown. 


Applications for injunctions against 
printing trades unions were filed in two 
cities last month in connection with Jabor 
troubles. Both of these were for the pur- 
pose of permanently restraining unions 
from picketing printing plants in Cleve- 


land and Toledo, Ohio. 


Make-up Service 


THE HUSTED 
COMPANY 


Machine Composition 


MMMM TT 


Spacing Material 


CLEVELAND 


436 Caxton Bldg. 
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MILWAUKEE 


and WISCONSIN 


Deciding to continue the work after a 
thorough presentation of the subject by 
J. W. Strong, Wisconsin field secretary, 
handling the “Wisconsin Plan,” a combi- 
nation of University of Wisconsin exten- 
sion division and U. T. A. work covering 
cost installations and educational courses 
for printers, the State Franklin Clubs of 
Wisconsin will follow the 1921 annual con- 
vention with an intensive campaign to 
further this work. 

George J. Nash of Eau Claire, Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the organization, at the close of 
the convention held jointly with the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae, at Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, June 17 and 18. Mr. Nash re- 
ceived the earnest promises of the member- 
ship to support the educational work and 
other efforts of the clubs, when he pro- 
tested that he could not possibly give the 
time for another term as executive. Wal- 
ter Wallick, Wisconsin Rapids Tribune Co., 
was elected vice-president. The former 
vice-president, Jonathan Booth, Menom- 
onie, Wis., was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors chosen are: H. F. Merten, 
Jr., Waukesha; H. C. Hansen, Eagle Print- 
ing Co., Marinette, and Rudolph Haessler, 
Wetzel Bros., Milwaukee. Emery A. Odell, 
Times Printing Co., Monroe; Frank Cant- 
well, Cantwell Printing Co., Madison, and 
George Harrington, Oshkosh, were selected 
as a committee to have charge of the uni- 
versity and U. T. A. work, or “The Wis- 
consin Plan.” All of the officers, directors 
and the committee form the executive com- 
mittee of the State Franklin Club. 

Mr. Strong, in his address, indicated that 
some of the smaller shops in the state were 
taking hold of the Wisconsin plan just a 
little more encouragingly than the larger 
ones. He reported the financial condition 
of the work to be good, and during his ad- 
dress turned over additional funds just 
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secured by additional installations. While 
the general treasury of the organization 
proved somewhat lower than a year ago, 
the meeting did not hesitate to vote for an 
indefinite continuance of the plan and field 
work, following Mr. Strong’s presentation 
of the possibilities and the results already 
achieved. 

Mr. Nash, in opening the convention, 
also pointed to the work, saying that “the 
employing printers of Wisconsin have made 
wonderful strides in the last year or two 
in improving their condition. They have 
learned to demand a fair and adequate re- 
turn for their work.” The Wisconsin plan 
is for a standard educational service, to the 
publishers and printers of the state, for a 
period of three years, through co-operation 
of the extension division and the U. T. A., 
and the State Franklin Clubs. 

J. G. Wallace, director of Field Opera- 
tions of the U. T. A., discussed the benefits 
which the printer receives in using the 
standard cost finding system, and lauded 
the work accomplished in this direction by 
the Milwaukee Typothetae. T. R. Covey, 
Chicago, pointed out the protective features 
of the strike insurance covering printers, 
and urged a strong united stand on the 
part of the employers in the interests of 
the public which buys and pays for print- 
ing. He told the members that the result 
of the strike in Milwaukee July 1 would 
largely determine the outcome of the labor 
situation, not only throughout the state of 
Wisconsin, but in other sections. 

W. C. McLaughlin, manager of the Chi- 
cago division, Whitaker Paper Co., declared 
that the country is not facing hard times, 
but the necessity of giving up too easily 
won war profits. He urged perfection of 
organization by the employing printers with 
a view of doing a fair share in the read- 
justment period. 

Martin C. Rotier, president of the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae, and executive of the 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Co., Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed printing trade customs at length 
and was asked many questions by up-state 
printers. Mr. Rotier dwelt at length on 
the fact that the printer has at least as 
much responsibility as the customer in the 
formation of customs, habits, etc., attend- 


ing the ordering, manufacturing and deliy. 
ering of printed matter. 

J. L. Sturtevant, head of the Wausay 
Herald Printing Co., presided as toastmas- 
ter at the banquet given on the evening of 
June 17 at Hotel Pfister. Phil A. Grau, 
executive director of the Milwaukee Asgo- 
ciation of Commerce, in an address, de. 
nounced the “association member who 
merely pays his dues,” as a “slacker,” 
“You can’t be loyal to yourself,” he de- 
clared, “if you are not loyal to your asso-. 
ciation.” Joseph A. Borden, director gen- 
eral of service of the American Writing 
Paper Co., and former general secretary of 
the U. T. A., heralded with prolonged 
cheers and calls for “Joe” by the ban- 
queters, paid a high compliment to the 
educational work done in Wisconsin. Qs- 
car Loewenbach of the B. Loewenbach & 
Son Co., Milwaukee, who, with Treasurer 
George F. Bollow, L. Breithaupt Printing 
Co., was responsible for the banquet and 
entertainment program, provided a splendid 
musical entertainment. More than 350 
printers, wives, daughters and guests were 
present, and the dinner was voted as the 
high spot of the entire convention. 

Saturday forenoon, June 18, following the 
election of officers and the adoption of an 
extension of the Wisconsin plan, the entire’ 
party took trolleys to Waukesha Beach, 
where a picnic was enjoyed. Both dinner’ 
and luncheon were served at the beach. © 


Robert M. Crawford of Mineral Point, 
Wis., head of the Democrat Printing Co., 
of that city, died June 4, aged 67 years. 
He was always a strong supporter for Wis- 
consin Franklin Club plans in the interests 
of improved methods for country and small 
city printing establishments. 


The degree of Doctor of Literature has 
been conferred upon Frederic C. More- 
house, head of the Morehouse Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, by Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Negotiations for a site by unknown par- 
ties and tests of a number of springs of 
water at Neenah, lead to reports of a new 
$1,500,000 paper mill project for that city.) 


NUZUM ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


ELECTROTYPING 
WAX RULING 

STEEL CUTTING DIES 
CURVED PLATES 


CHARLES S. UTZ, President and Treasurer 


FORMERLY LAUDON-NUZUM 


340-346 JEFFERSON STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHONE BROADWAY 1279 


MATRICES 
STEREOTYPING 
BOOK PLATES 
EMBOSSING PLATES 


WALLACE P. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
and ‘Tablet Composition 


TUTE TEE ee ee eee eet 


Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Homestead Company of Des Moines, 
Ia., has been awarded the contract for 
, fourth class printing in Wisconsin, by the 
| state printing board. The Cantwell Print- 
ing Co., of Madison, and the Democrat 
Printing Co., of the same city, who have 
,done a good deal of the state printing, re- 
plied to requests for bids with a letter, stat- 
ing they were unable to bid at the present 
maximum, but would be willing to handle 
the work which they are now taking care 
of, at 50 per cent above the statutory maxi- 
mum prices. The Democrat Printing Co. 
also stated it was unable to bid on the 
Lirst and four B classes; that it would be 
glad to continue to do the first class or leg- 
jslature printing at its emergency contract 
price at 66 per cent above the statutory 
maximum, and the four B class at 45 per 
‘cent above maximum. 


| The new home of the W. F. Nackie 
‘Paper Co., 340 Jefferson street, Milwaukee, 
was formally opened on the evening of 
Thursday, June 23. Many friends and pa- 
trons of the company were present, and de- 
cclared the new structure to be one of the 
best-appointed they have seen in the pa- 
per trade. The new building gives the 
company 36,000 square feet of floor space. 
The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, W. F. Nackie; vice-president, G. G. 
Cusker; secretary and treasurer, E. E. Mil- 
lot, Jr. 
t 


H. C. Netherwood, of the Netherwood 
‘Printing Co., Madison, Wis., is contem- 
plating a $5,000 addition to his printing 
offices at 519 State street. The addition 
will be of brick and tile, 25 by 60 feet. 
‘The Netherwood company is planning to 
‘move its office headquarters to the State 
street address shortly, so that the entire 
establishment will be under one roof. 
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W. H. Bridgman, head of the Stanley 
Republican Printing Co., Stanley, Wis., and 
one of the best known men in Wisconsin 
printing and publishing circles, owing to 
the many progressive movements in the 
trade which he has fostered, was signally 
honored by his fellow townsmen recently, 
with a testimonial banquet at Hotel Royal. 
Speakers paid tribute to the guest of honor 
who came to Stanley when that place was a 
village of 300. The tribute is unique in 
Wisconsin printing and newspaper annals. 


The Wisconsin unemployment insurance 
bill is “stone dead.” After a fight of many 
months, the measure has been indefinitely 
postponed. In the end, when the bill was 
about to be adopted, a flood of amend- 
ments were introduced, exempting this or 
that occupation. Finally, an amendment 
was brought in to include farmers in the 
provisions, and then the bill was quickly 
killed by the farmer-legislator vote. 


The Milwaukee Typothetae has been in- 
corporated with the Wisconsin secretary 
of state as a non-stock corporation, the pur- 
pose being stated as “organization in the 
printing industry.” Martin C. _ Rotier, 
president; Charles Gillett, vice-president, 
and George W. Bollow, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Fred G. Cramer and Nic Meuser 
attended to the details and signed the char- 
ter papers. 


Gustav Wollaeger, Jr., vice-president of 
the Northwestern Lithographing Co., Mil- 
waukee, died at his home in that city, Mon- 
day night, June 1, following a long illness. 
Mr. Wollaeger was prominent in general 
business circles, having been president of 
the Concordia Fire Insurance Co., a direc- 
tor of the Second Ward Savings Bank and 
had held several important state offices. 
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The Fox river valley employing printers, 
including cities of Appleton, Neenah, 
Menasha, Oshkosh, Green Bay and Kau- 
kauna, are beginning a new movement to 
solve the apprentice problem. At a meet- 
ing during the middle of June the Fox 
River Valley Typothetae took up the sub- 
ject in great earnest. The secretary 
was instructed to get in touch with the 
school for apprentices, maintained at In- 
dianapolis by the national body, and to 
give information to the members of the 
Typothetae in the valley about the possi- 
bilities of this school. More than 35 mem- 
bers were present at the meeting, employ- 
ing printers from as far as Marinette, Wis., 
and Menominee, Mich., attending. The or- 
ganization decided to hold a business meet- 
ing, to be followed by a picnic at Shawano, 
Wis., on Saturday and Sunday, July 9 
and 10. 


The Chris Roemer estate of Appleton, 
Wis., has purchased a two-story building in 
that city, which it will use to house its 
printing plant, now located in another sec- 
tion of the city. It is the intention of the 
estate to add considerable new machinery 
and equipment. 


Printing and publishing, and pulp and 
paper making were stated by the Wisconsin 
Industrial commission in its June report, as 
being among the four most stable indus- 
tries in the state from an employment 
standpoint. 


The Wisconsin Press Association will 
meet in Marshfield, Wis., on July 21, for 
an all-day session. The following day an 
automobile tour of the northern section 
of Wisconsin will be made. 


-C.& G. Trimmiter 


A real composing room saw. Made in three 
distinct models. Designed by the foremost 
inventor of printing machinery in the world. 


**Ad-Alley Model” 


A compact, sturdily built machine. 


NEW method of sawing, trim- 
ming and mitering is embodied 


Occupies floor space of sixteen inches 
square, exclusive of motor. ‘Table 1s 
| 


in the C. & G. Trimmiter. 
Work is arranged in front of gauge. 
This is a distinct departure from other 
machines and permits of finer and 
smoother cutting. On “slug”? work 
you can place smooth side against 
gauge, and vise will engage two ribs, 
preventing work from “fanning” and 
eliminating the possibility of cutting 
into face of slug. All machines are equipped with miter attach- 
ment, miter gauge and motor of any standard voltage. Made 
standard height, compact and easy accessible. Precision, accuracy, 
simplicity and speed are combined with safety. 


quickly adjusted to trimming or slit- 
ting position. Speedy, accurate, clean. 


Model No. 1 


Similar to our “‘Ad-Alley Model,” but 
equipped with 60-pica gauge. It is 
flexible enough to do most any sawing 
or trimming required, and will be found 
very handy and inexpensive to operate. 


applied 
or. 


| Model No. 2 


A versatile machine. Has large table 
) and can be elevated to any position for 
outside mortising or under-cutting. 

Designed for offices requiring greater 
| capacity than either of other models. 


Write for complete specifications covering the particular model you are interested in. 


C.& G. MFG. CO. Dasiaxek 538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 7593 
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Ask us to send you 


through the mails a sheet of Tuf-fold, 
folded both ways and without an envel- 
ope. Good printers and advertisers who 
require a paper that delivers its advertising message 
in good condition will be interested in seeing how 
well Tuf-fold “travels”. The corners and edges will 
be unbroken and the surface will not be cracked. 


This sheet will also show how Tuf-fold 


“takes” the ink from solid zincs and every kind of 
screen, because of its unpitted surface. 


RT GME 


is the trouble-proof enamel, at last. It 


has taken our mills a year to perfect 
this paper, long hoped for by good printers and 
direct-mail advertisers. Send right now for the 
broadside of this beautiful new sheet. 


Seaman Paper Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. La Salle Street 200 Fifth Avenue 


ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BUFFALO 
DES MOINES KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE 


Phone for the Seaman Paper Man nearest you 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. Ben Franklin Monthly Advertisers have it. 


. BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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He Didn’t Look Like Much—But! 


Continued from page 31 


hurt. You can imagine what he spent with its chief com- 
petitor, the house where he had been, not laughed at, but 
well treated. 

A lumber-jack dressed for the woods blundered into 
a wholesale house in the Northwest one day, some years 
ago. His English was bad. He wanted some trifling 
article that should have been bought in a retail store. 

“How much do you want,” asked the clerk, and when 
told “Two dollars’ worth,” passed him along to some- 
body else, who passed him along in turn, until he finally 
reached the department where that article was sold. The 
manager happened to be out at lunch, but his stenog- 
rapher sympathetically took the lumber-jack in hand, 
and saw that he got what he wanted. The lumber-jack 
disappeared. Some weeks later a large order arrived 
from a lumber camp, addressed to the stenographer, and 
large orders followed month by month through the sea- 
son, always addressed to this woman. The purchasing 
agent at that particular camp would not do business with 
anybody else in that house. He was the stenographer’s 
lumber-jack, and had heard her name mentioned while 
making his two-dollar purchase. 

In some lines of selling none of the customers look like 
anything. Take a well-educated engineering graduate out 
of college, away from his well-dressed pals on the cam- 


chasing agent or general manager. But his real cus- 
tomer may be the foreman or superintendent of the garage 
where the company houses its motor fleet, or even’ the 
‘drivers of two or three trucks where only that many are 


‘operated. These are the fellows who have to get results 
‘from motor equipment, and whose knowledge often: 


‘swings the decision in a sale. The better he can get to 
know them, the better off he will be. The more he can 


‘show them about efficient operation that increases results 


) 


‘and cinches their jobs, the greater their influence on his 


behalf. 


, 
b 


Don’t Pass Up the Crank 


The unpromising customer may be a crank—not shy at 
all, but sharp-tongued and irritating. That sort of chap 
walked into a chain store one day and made so much 
trouble that clerks wished him on to one another. He 
found fault with everything shown him, bought and 
changed his mind, cast reflections upon the clerks, and 
was almost studiedly exasperating. 
| Finally, he got into the hands of a youngster who 
could not be rattled. Personalities didn’t anger him be- 
‘cause he took them impersonally. “Personal taste is the 
‘main thing in our merchandise,” said this clerk, “and I 
} 


pus, and send him out to sell motor trucks. He cools his. 
heels in the offices of corporations waiting to see the pur- 


Med.’ cylinder. .1104 


wouldn’t want to sell you anything that you didn’t like.” 

The queer- customer made a ninety-eight cent purchase 
and went out, still grumbling. 

A couple of days later the clerk got a letter, with a 
railroad ticket, instructing him to report at the New York 
headquarters of his chain of stores. His cranky customer 
met him cordially, shook hands and showed him into the 
president’s office. The cranky customer was one of the 
Old Man’s assistants. A manager was wanted for a new 
store. This clerk’s sales record showed exceptional 
ability, and the Old Man had heard that he had a fine 
personality as well. The cranky customer business had 
been a “frame-up” to test him out, and his courtesy and 
patience won him an executive job. 

There is a good deal more romance in the business 
world than is suspected. The fairy prince in the shape 
of a good customer and a good friend is constantly going 
about in disguise. He may not look like much at first 
glance, but the fellow who lets people unfold instead of 
“sizing them up,” and is courteous, obliging and decently 
human to the unpromising stranger, may later have occa- 
sion to say,.“He didn’t look like much the first time [ saw 
him—and yet, somehow, he looked good to me!” 


Comparative Averages of Production in 
Pressrooms of Various Cities 


(Number of impressions per running hour) 


r New Bui ote De- Pitts- Mil- 
Departments— Orleans falo Louis troit burgh waukee 
10x15% platen.4. 1190 1027 1140 1162 1054 1134 
12x18 ~platen¥:. 83 Lae 899 1088 791 911 
“10x)5Miller...1445 1474 1374 1555 133 Tat 
sb2x18 Miller...1170 1580-1037 1411 1079 1073 
Pony: cylindér..1235 1277 1167 1239 1145 1177 
1020 977 1136 1094 971 


British Protest Postal Increases 

| Baa eee printers are protesting the recently proposed 

increase in postal rates in that country, claiming 
such an increase is a menace to British trade and British 
influence “overseas.” The Joint Trade Council, repre- 
senting 5,000 employing printers and 250,000 journey- 
men, has filed a protest with the postmaster general, as 
have the newspaper and periodical publishers of the 
British Empire. 


Newspapers May Join U. T. A. 


EWSPAPERS will be admitted to associate member- 
ship in the United Typothetae of America, accord- 

ing to a recent decision of the Executive Council of that 
organization. Daily and weekly papers may join the 
local organizations in the cities in which they are located. 


Special Pressroom Papers!!! 


We are sole agents for the Perfecting Surface Traveling Offset 
and Duplex T'ympan Papers made by Warren Mfg. Co. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


The Domestic Mills Paper Company 


96 Reade Street, New York 
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U. T. A. Plans Exhibit 


Arrangements have been made by the 
committee on exhibits for a booth in which 
to display U. T. A. educational and infor- 
mation matter at the Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition, the week of July 23. The booth, 
whose number will be 224, will be located 
near the center of the main floor of the 
Coliseum. At a meeting of the committee 
last month the following plans were made: 

The Department of Education will have 
on display a set of the Typographic Tech- 
nical Series for Apprentices and Education- 
al Courses. The Department of Industrial 
Relations will exhibit charts, showing rises 
and falls in wages and the cost of living, 
and other material which is used in wage 
negotiations. The Department of Research 
will show and demonstrate the uses of the 
Typothetae Standard Guide and will ex- 
hibit composite statements and charts show- 
ing the trend of production in the print- 
ing industry for the entire continent. The 
Department of Advertising will be repre- 
sented by sample booklets, house organs, 
broadsides and other standard and special 
advertising services which are available to 
members. A survey chart embracing all 
local organizations and also tabulations of 
results from several surveys which show 
the value of organization will be furnished 
by the Department of Field Operations. 
The Department of Specialized Branches 
will be there with a list of organizations 
which the department represents, and liter- 
ature demonstrating the value of the Group 
Plan, both in national and local work. 


A register will be maintained of all mem- 
bers of the Typothetae who visit the booth. 
and a stenographer from international 
headquarters will be on hand to serve mem- 
bers of the Typothetae who wish to dictate 
letters. 


Furlong Goes With Hill- 
Curtis Co. 


The Hill-Curtis Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
announces the appointment of E. T. Fur- 
long as special representative in charge of 
the sales of its Trimosaw which was re- 
cently placed on the market. 


E. T. FURLONG 


Mr. Furlong, who is very well known 
throughout the central states because of 
his association with the Miller Saw Trim- 
mer Co., and as a former member of the 
Chicago firm of Furlong & Hultman, saw 
trimmer machinists, will have as his task 
that of building a complete sales organiza- 
tion for the Curtis-Hill Trimosaw. He is 
making his headquarters in Kalamazoo. 
Mr. Furlong is considered an authority on 
saw trimmers, and with his sales and me- 
chanical experience in the printing ma- 


chinery line, is in a position to aid mate- | 
rially in increasing the efficiency of com. 
posing rooms throughout the country. 

The Hill-Curtis Co. will have an exhibit | 
of its Trimosaw in booth 26 at the Chi. | 
cago Graphic Arts Exposition July 23 to 30, 
Mr. Furlong will be in charge. 

The company is looking for several high | 
grade representatives in various sections of 
the country. Those interested can com. 
municate with Mr. Furlong by letter or 
meet him at the Chicago exposition. 


Challenge Plans Exhibit 


The Challenge Machinery Co., of Grand | 
Haven, Mich., is planning ’an extensive ex- 
hibit for the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion the last week of this month. The 
company will show the Lee two-revolution 
press and a 34-inch Diamond power paper 
cutter, both running under power and pro- | 
ducing actual work. The concern will also 


‘show an Advance lever cutter, Hoerner | 


type-high machine, Challenge galleys and 
galley cabinets, Challenge plate mounting — 
equipment and a complete line of other 
“Challenge Creations.” 

Frank E. Novy, Chicago manager for 
the Challenge company; J. Edgar Lee, 
president and general manager; B. S. Han- | 
son, assistant manager; O. T. Gylleck, of 
the erecting and service department and 
A. W. Michener, advertising manager, will 
have charge of the exhibit. 


U. T. A. Has New Service 


Based on the experience in preparing 
standard advertising services for printers 
over the past two years, the Department of 
Advertising of the United Typothetae of | 
America announces the preparation of five 
wholly new monthly advertising services, — 
ready for distribution so subscribers can 
issue their first mailing piece in July. 


FRANK C. DRAKE COMPANY 


PHONE DIVERSEY 6083 


PRINTING AND LITHO. INKS 


1445 LARRABEE STREET 


MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


has nobly stood the test of all users of good bond papers where excellence of quality 
is required in an attractively priced paper—a paper that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of the more extensive users of good bond papers at a medium price. 


Carried in stock, white and six colors, all sizes and weights. Colors 
stocked in No. 16 and No. 20 substance, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x34. 


SWIGART PAPER CO., 653-707 S. WELLS STREET 


PHONE HARRISON 1155 
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[nstructive Linotype Exhibit 


for Exposition 

At the Graphic Arts Exposition to be 
yeld at the Coliseum, Chicago, July 23 to 
30, the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
jwill feature three different models of Lino- 
_ypes and a comprehensive showing of Lino- 
ype Typography. 

| Four sections of space, or more than 700 
square feet of display room, at the inter- 
section of two main aisles in the exposition 
uilding have been reserved by the makers 
>f the Linotype. 

- The three machines to be shown are a 
Model 14, a Model 22 and a Model 24. 
The Model 14 is a three-magazine machine 
with auxiliary attachment. The Model 22, 
which is a quick-change single-magazine 
‘nachine with auxiliary attachment, has a 

‘ange of from 5 point to full 36-point. And 
the Model 24, which is substantially a 
‘Model 9 four-magazine Linotype with the 
addition of a display unit carrying four 
‘inusually wide auxiliary magazines, en- 
‘ables the operator to compose, without leav- 
'ng his seat at the machine, many combina- 
-jons of type faces in sizes from 5-point to 
extended 36-point, caps, lower-case and 
‘oints. Matrices from all magazines can 
5e mixed at will, and magazine changes can 
‘ye made even while matrices are being dis- 
-ributed. 

A showing of representative specimens of 
book and job work composed entirely on 
the Linotype will afford visitors the oppor- 
cunity of becoming even better acquainted 
with the system of Linotype Typography 
‘which has been developed and _ perfected 
after years of painstaking research and ex- 
perimentation for the purpose of raising 
and maintaining typographic standards. 
| Walter C. Bleloch, manager of the Chi- 
cago Agency of the company, and his staff 
will be present to greet the friends of the 
‘Linotype, as will be also a number of repre- 
sentatives from the main offices of the com- 
‘pany and from its other agencies. 

} 


} 


Unique Exhibit at Exposition 
| The F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., of 
‘Brooklyn and Chicago, will have a com- 
iplete photo-engraving plant in operation at 
the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition, July 
23 to 30. The plant will contain everything 
‘from the Wesel camera to the Wesel finish- 
ing machinery and tools, all of which will 
be open to the inspection of visiting print- 
‘ers. The equipment will demonstrate the 
most modern methods in each of the vari- 
ous photo-engraving processes. It is 
planned to operate the plant for the pur- 
pose of removing much of the mystery 
which exists concerning the photo-engrav- 
‘ing industry and at the same time demon- 
strate the merits of Wesel products. All 
‘machinery will be installed under the su- 
‘pervision of Wesel engineers, and the ac- 
‘tual operation of the exhibit will be by the 
Peerless Engraving and Colortype Co. 
Other Wesel products to be exhibited in- 
clude the Wesel Final Base and the Wesel 
Electric Proof Press. The completeness of 
the Wesel exhibit but emphasizes the 
thoroughness with which each manufac- 
turer is planning to demonstrate his wares, 
all of which will result in making the 
Chicago exposition the greatest ever held. 


To Manufacture Trucks 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of Two 
Rivers, Wis., has completed a deal whereby 
it will manufacture the Mashek form truck, 
a patented table used in conveying forms 
rom one part of the plant to another. 
Heretofore, the truck has been produced in 
Chicago by Joseph and Albert Mashek, the 
inventors. 
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Mathews Typesetting Co. 


Gets Commendation 

D. W. Mathews of the Mathews Type- 
setting Co., 626 Federal street, Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago Trade Com- 
position Association, has received a letter 
from one of his customers which he prizes 
very highly. 

It reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Mathews— 

I should be remiss if I did not express 
to you the satisfaction which we have felt 
at the splendid appearance of the Main- 
tenance of Way Cyclopedia. The appear- 
ance of this book has attracted unusual- 
ly favorable comment from all of those 
who have seen it inside our organization 
and out. Your work in the handling of 
this book has been very satisfactory, and 
it is a pleasure for us to write you to this 
effect. 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 
(Signed) L. B. Sherman, Vice-President. 


An advertisement of the Osterlind Print- 
ing Press & Mfg. Co. appeared in the 
June Ben FRANKLIN MonrTHLy without the 
statement that the company will be an ex- 
hibitor at the Chicago Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition. This was an error on the part of 
the publishers. 


PATEMTED Jan. @, 1809 


Eureka Steel Rule Bender 


Steel Cutting, Creasing, 
CUTTING RULE 


2 Pt. Center Face 
Te-ceSide Es 

3 ** Center 
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Tempers: Soft, very soft, hard 
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C. & G. Trimmiter to Be 
Shown at Exhibit 


The C. & G. Manufacturing Co., maker 
and designer of the C. & G. Trimmiter, has 
opened Chicago offices at 538 South Dear- 
born street. It is planned to make Chicago 
the headquarters of the concern, where 
S. G. Greenfield, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, will direct the sales. The com- 
pany is planning an elaborate exhibition 
at the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition, 
and will have several of its Trimmiters in 
actual operation. 


The company manufactures three styles 
of machines, known as the “ad-Alley” 
model, No. 1 model and No. 2 model. All 
three models saw, trim and miter and em- 
body a number of safety features which 
make them accident-proof. The principle 
upon which the C. & G. Trimmiter works 
is that of placing the work in front of the 
gauge, permitting of extremely fine cut- 
ting. Another feature is that the safety 
hood must be in position before waste ma- 
terial can be ejected. All machines are 
equipped with miter attachments, miter 
gauges and motors of any standard volt- 
age. The machines are made standard 
height and are compact and easily acces- 


sible. 


Hercules Steel Rule Cutter 


Wave and Perforating Rules 


CREASING RULE 


2 Pt. Round Face 


3 “ce ce ce 


EL 4 ‘“ SS Ss 
GE) 6 e $¢ 


re 
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This Rule can be had in Round or Flat Face 


WAVE RULE (Soft Only) 


RSL LI IT a LN ON 


2 Pt. Fine 2 Pt. Medium 


RO ee aE _ 


2 Pt. Coarse 


2 Pt. Long Wave 


All above 25 cents per foot 


PERFORATING RULES 


6 Tooth 12 Tooth 
8 Tooth PRICES Tel cor: aie ae 
Soft Hard Bright and Hard 
2 Pt. at 20 25 30 
3 Pt. at 25 30 35 


STEEL CROSS CUT PERFORATING RULE 


RPMINGNUNTSANEVES ivi 2 Point at 65¢ per foot. 


Furnished in 4 ft. fonts cut L. S. at $2.85 per font 


STANDARD HEIGHT 


Cutting Rule 15-16 in. 


Creasing Rule Type High 


Telephone Lincoln 1774 


J. F. Helmold & Brother 
1462 Custer Street 
CHICAGO 
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Firm Rollers at 
90" in the Shade 


ROUSE ROLLER FANS will keep. your 
rollers in perfect ‘condition in the hottest 
weather. Poor presswork. and dissatisfied 


customers due to soft mushy rollers will be 


avoided. 


THE ROUSE ROLLER FAN is located so 
as to shoot a stream of cool air down and 
under as well as over the rollers. It is far 
more efficient than an electric fan, which 
merely blows the air over the rollers. The 
Rouse Roller Fan is driven by a small round 
belt from a split sheave which requires one 
inch space on the pulley shaft. Any one can 


attach it in a few minutes. The press sup- 


plies the power, 


Rouse Roller Fans 


on your Miehle Presses are a paying invest- 
ment, not an expense. They cost nothing to 
operate and the original cost is soon paid 
for in normal production and reduced roller 
bills. 


PRICES 
No. 1, for No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle Presses.... Nisin eo: 00 


No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses 25.00 
No. 3, for No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, with au- 


Comatics feed) 13s. g eras seeker Oe ee 32.00 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or with- 
out automatic feed? 2INANS sees. a) eee 60.00 


Sold on the Rouse guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back. 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 


You'll find a welcome at Booth No. 9 at the Chicago Graphie Arts Exposition. 


“(aie indomitable spirit of ‘76 made possible a victory 
that surprised the world. The same spirit has made 
possible a nation that leads the world. 

Today, as in '76, in business life, as in national affairs, 
it is not size alone that counts. 


Spirit and determination are the 
factors that decide destinies 


Crescent is determined to render a service to printers 
in Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping that will be 
equal to everyerequirement, however exacting. 

And Crescent is doing it. 

You will like Crescent for its prompt service, its help- 
ful co-operation, its dependable quality of product and 
its fair dealing. 

We would be glad to counsel with you on your art and 
plate and advertising copy needs. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


(117 No. Wells St., Chicago 


JUDGE M. MINER 


TYPESETTERS 


(NOT INC,) 
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Linotype—Ludlow 
All-Slug Display Composition 
Makeup 
Experienced Workmen 


Lino-Tabler 
Ruled Blanks & Figure Forms 


Telephone Franklin 2992 
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An answer to the 
demand for 


distinction 


How and where can I get something different? 
That is the eternal question among advertising 
men. If you can answer “Here!”, you need not 
seek a market for your product. It will ever be 
at your door seeking you. 


It is you printers who make advertising beautiful 
and effective, or hideous and inefficient. And, in 
your use of this very power lies your success or 
failure. 


Now, most of you have at your command Cleve- 
land Folding Machine equipment. It is the 
answer to the demand for distinction. It can be 
used to give beauty, attractiveness, and distinction 
to otherwise very ordinary printed matter. It 
often can make a poor piece of advertising good. 
It always can make a good piece of advertising 
better. Its unequalled services can be utilized by 
you and your customer at no extra cost, in fact, 
most frequently it will reduce costs. 


But it’s up to you to “cash in” on your Cleveland 
Folder. If you don’t know just how to go at it, 
maybe a few samples of distinctive Cleveland 
Folds will give you an idea. You can get them 
from us, free; also any advice on the subject of 
folding that you may desire. 


THe [EVE[AND fa[DING Macninelo 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 


Help the Buyer Find Your Plant 
Continued from page 29 


cabinets, and other articles of office furniture. As much 
natural light and fresh air as possible should be ad. 
mitted. Unsightly accumulations of newspapers and_ 
magazines should be banned. Some chairs and a settee 
or two should be provided for the use of patrons. Ap- 
propriate pictures, and displays of specimens should he 
used to relieve the monotony of uninterrupted wall space | 
and to add to the atmosphere of attractiveness which it | 
is desired to produce. If the item of expense will permit, 
the floor of the office should be covered with linoleum of | 
plain design and of a color in keeping with the color. 
scheme of the rest of the room. And the whole place 
should be kept as free from dust and dirt as possible. — 


Moreover, the front office of the modern printery should 
be kept in complementing agreement with the various 
seasons of the year. In the winter the office should be | 
kept warm enough to provide an extra inducement for 
potential buyers to enter, and in the summer, cool enough | 
to bring about the same result. In short, the front office’ 
of the modern printery should be made as attractive 
physically as it possibly can be made; should be made | 
“the best loafing place in town” with no loafing allowed. 


And even after all these things have been observed, a 
sort of “straightening-up” schedule should be put into 
effect—a schedule to provide for a weekly or, at most, 
monthly going over of the front office and removing of — 
unnecessary objects which have accumulated from day to 
day. For it is the constantly increasing accumulation of 
things in the front office of the average printing plant 
that keeps the office from being as attractive as it could 
be and should be. 


And, finally, some attention should be given to the 
main entrance of the modern printing plant. That main 
entrance should be of a size that will permit of people 
entering the office quite freely if they so desire. Even | 
the matter of making the doors themselves easy to open — 
should be given attention. Sometimes a few drops of oil 
in the proper places will make the opening of a door 
much easier than the opening of it was before, and will — 
make for a psychological effect on the opener that will . 
work to the advantage of the printery whose door is — 
opened. (Nearly every human prejudice has its origin 
in something which, in itself, is quite insignificant.) And 
to make it still easier for potential buyers of printing to 
enter, during business hours the one or more doors of | 
the main entrance should be kept, whenever weather con-— 
ditions permit, wide open. 


Engdahl Bindery 


Edition Book Binders 


AVVVUAUUUENUUUUA LUNs 


412-420 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 


Just Across the New Franklin-Orleans Bridge 


Telephone Main 4928 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound 
to Satisfy”’ 
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Hours Costs Increase in 1920 
By ROBERT O. BALLOU, 
Editor T'ypothetae Bulletin 


| AN item of general expense amounting to $45,455,- 
953.32, a marked increase over 1919 hour costs, and 
_a decrease in the percentage of productive time in many 
departments of the printing industry in the United States 
'and Canada are the outstanding features of the com- 
_ posite statement of department costs for the year 1920, 
which was mailed last week to members of the United 
Typothetae of America by the U. T. A. Department of 
Research. 

_ The size of the 1920 statement stands out in marked 
_comparison to the statements for 1919 and 1918, which 
listed general expense items of $30,000,000 and $19,- 
000,000, respectively. A part of this increase is caused 
by rising hour costs in all departments, but there is a 
‘larger significance in the fact that during each of the last 
three years there has been an increase of 50 per cent over 
‘the year before in the general expenses listed. 

' A feature which should receive the attention of every 
printer in the country is the increase in hour costs in all 
departments. This increase in costs is reflected in four 
‘compilations of hour-cost data and listed on lines 27, 28, 
/29 and 30 of the statement, opposite the headings, “Pay- 
roll Cost Per Chargeable Hour,” “Department Cost Per 
Chargeable Hour,” “Department General Expense Cost 
Per Chargeable Hour,” and “Per Cent of Each Depart- 
_ment’s General Expense to Total Department Cost With- 
_out General Expense.” In the last item the percentage 
of general expense has increased in 1920 in twenty-six 
_departments and decreased in fifteen. 

In twenty-two of the departments listed a decrease is 

‘shown in “Percentage of Productive Time,” while an in- 
‘crease is shown in nineteen. This is perhaps the most 
‘significant line on the whole sheet. This decrease in the 
producing time of the printing industry is largely re- 
\ sponsible for the increase in hour costs. 
_ Many conditions are responsible for this situation, 
»some of them seemingly beyond the control of the printer. 
Many of them, however, are directly within his reach 
and should be given prompt attention. If a lowering of 
productive hours is due to lack of orders, even though 
‘the period is one of dull business, and it seems that a 
general depression is responsible for the condition, en- 
vergy should be concentrated on an advertising and selling 
jcampaign. The successful business man makes large in- 
roads on his advertising appropriation at a time when 
orders are “scarcer than hen’s teeth.” 

If the situation is due to a large non-productive ele- 
‘ment in the shop personnel, careful routing of work, in- 
telligent selection of employes and elimination of those 
who are simply a load for the payroll to carry, will do 
‘much to overcome that difficulty. 

_ Another cause of the rise in hour costs is a natural one 
‘growing out of increases in wages. According to data 
furnished by the U. T. A. Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, these amounted in sixteen representative cities 
during 1920 to an average increase of 20.6 per cent. 
The following table shows the average increases from 


‘December, 1919, to December, 1920, in each of the four 
crafts: 


| 


Pct. Inc 
ES Io hele adhe oe Sev ae hoes 21.9 
Sylinder pressmen .................- Wer 
Memmier feeders.) 5.4, vs ccc is senecre 19.4, 
Forwarders and finishers ............. 24.0 
i RES SS a ag Sa 20.6 


| (Note that all decreases have been made during the current 
year and do not show in this statement.) 
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171-173 N. Dearborn St. 
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What Do You Get for Your Dues? 


Continued from page 30 


tional purposes, as outlined by President Martin €, 
Rotier, of 

‘Reminding members of the many activities in which — 
this organization is engaged; 

“To give the board of directors an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with members any features of the many services 
which have been inaugurated, and which in many organ. | 
izations gradually pass away through neglect, like sys- 
tems with which there is no mechanical, reminding device — 
connected—just ‘book’ systems; 

“To assemble all the data and get a check on how well 
each member is functioning, and make changes or im- | 
provements wherever possible, instead of merely letting 
misfit methods and systems drop out because they simply — 
can’t stay in.” 

“We appreciate our responsibility to so conduct the 
organization,” said Mr. Rotier, “that it will produce the 
greatest amount of good to the industry for the money 
expended. Our annual budget is $39,000.” 


But the Typothetae is not going to stop with sending 
out the questionnaire, and working, possibly, a mail fol- 
low-up to get the replies—which would, of course, be per- 
fectly proper in an organization of printers. 

Every organization man who is reading this, alread 
knows of the thousand and one ordinary, every-day def- 
ciencies of organized effort (after the first blush of en- 
thusiasm is gone) that are being covered by the Milwau- 
kee plan, as thus far outlined. And he will also feel that 
the little clincher the Milwaukee Typothetae has put on 
the proposition should be worth a very great deal. It 
is this: 


SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 
703-709 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


The members of the board of directors have been | 
pledged, and will call on every member not later than | 
two or three weeks after the questionnaire has been deliy- | 
ered, and take up with the boss of each establishment 
every question on the questionnaire! 

These directors are: Martin C. Rotier, Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Co., president of the Typothetae; Charles Gillett, 
vice-president; W. A. Greene, Greene Printing Co., secre- 
tary; Walter G. Penhallow, executive secretary; G. W. | 
Bollow, L. Breithaupt Printing Co.; Charles Buehler, 


We carry a full line of the well-known Western Typesetting Co.; Fred Vogt, Federal Printing | 
Brightwood Brand Cardboards Co.; F. G. Cramer, Cramer-Krasselt Co.; Rudolph Haess- | 
ler, superintendent Wetzel Bros. Co. ; Charles Dietas, vice- — 

made by the president of Burdick-Allen-Dietas Co.; Edward P. Hoyer, 

resident and treasurer Hoyer Printing Co.; Nic. Meuser 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co. ae Oscar Loewenbach of B. Loewenbach & Sonsaame 
The questionnaire is of great interest to everyone who | 
Translucent Bristols produces, sells or buys printed matter. Note that it covers — 


the ground, and then some. It even covers the little mat- | 
ter of the printers’ annual picnic, and what kind of enter- — 
tainment is preferred. It begins with the subject of the — 
E . cost system. The entire spirit of the unique self-examina- 

‘Vhick China tion of the Milwaukee Typothetae is illustrated right — 


Tough Checks } 


Offset Bristols 


Lithograph Blanks 


there. It is not only asked if the service has been in- | 
stalled and completed, but ascertains if it is being kept 


Railroads up; if it is understood, and if not, in what respect. It is | 
- - plain that the answers will “cover the ground,” from a | 
Offset Blanks standpoint of “finishing” association projects. 


Agents for Valley Paper Company 


Tee SEND for a 

set of port. 
folios that will 
help you sell 


more printing. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, 


Knox & Wolcott Paper Company 
626 Federal Street Chicago, Illinois 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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We Specialize in 


Strip Gumming Window Posters 
Gumming Labels in Sheets 
Varnishing Labels, 


Peri@ovecss and Mapes: PERFECT PRINTING PLATES 
Stippling Book Covers a ar rt oT ne Tens 


Hangers 
Tin ley Maps 


Calendars HALE TONES 
ZING ee ELENGs 
We Manufacture COLOR PLATES 


Tin Mounting Machines 
Metal Edgings PM: rsona l 
Hanger Loops Service Idea 


Seoeninishins o Mic.Co. | ——————__ 
216 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHONE MAIN 621-2503 605 South Clark Street, Chicago Harrison 8197 


anaes 


Why buy inferior type when you can get 
good type for the same money? 


Type that’s cast with the same metal ingredients used 

by type founders is our newest offering. 

Our new product is the result of a careful survey of 

the requirements of local printers—a hard metal, low 

priced type of standard alignment. 

Replace the worn type in your cases at a small cost. 

Credit given for junked foundry type on all orders. 
IT’S GUARANTEED! 


Mathews Typesetting Company 


Linotype Composition 
Telephones: Harrison 4086-2083 626 Federal Street 
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Big Strike Enters Tenth Week 
Continued from page 28 
of the “Baltimore plan.” Under the Baltimore plan, 


worked out by the Typothetae of Baltimore, it is proposed 
to organize the printing industry throughout the country 
into a national body to be known as the American Guild 
of the Printing Industry. 

The unit of organization will be a local, composed of 
the printing establishments within a given territory such 
as a city. The entire country will be divided into dis- 
tricts, each district having a separate organization with 
complete jurisdiction over all questions pertaining solely 
to the territory within its bounds. 

The public is to be represented in the plan and through 
holding the balance of power by its membership on the 
local boards of appeal, will be the deciding factor in the 
settlement of any disputes which may arise between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Several. sub-committees are provided for under the 
plan, which will handle each question as it arises, but 
when they are unable to reach an agreement the matter 
will be referred to the board of appeal, whose decision in 
each case will be final and binding on both parties. 

The plan calls for the open shop. 

The printers’ unions are recognized in the features of 
the plan which refer to collective bargaining, classifica- 
tion of workers, group insurance and apprenticeship 
training. 

It is the purpose of the plan to have the public play a 
large part in the construction and application of the 
ethics of the printing industry. Its membership on the 
deciding tribunal for the settlement of strikes and threats 
of strikes will virtually give it complete control in the 
management of the industry. Both workers and employ- 
ers will have the right of appeal to this board at any time 
if either is dissatisfied with its lot under the operation of 


A Big Plant 


15 LINOTYPES 
5,000 Feet Floor Space 


Capacity 1,000,000 ems per day 


Composition Makeup 
Publications Newspapers 


Book Work Job Work 


Craftsmen Typesetters 


LINDEN BROS. 


CRAFTSMEN BUILDING 
701-703 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 
6257, 6258, 6259 


When you come to Chicago for the Graphic Arts Exhibit make Booth No. 9 your headquarters. 
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the plan. Each is represented on the board by an equal | 
number of representatives, but the public, by holding the 
third and deciding vote in the settlement of any dispute, 
will be the deciding factor. 

That some such “plan is needed is shown by the keen 
interest with which the public has. followed developments, 
Civic and commercial bodies throughout the country have 
passed resolutions denouncing the 44-hour week and call-. 
ing upon employers to resist. The national organization 
of Purchasing Agents has been particularly active. In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Chamber of Commerce on June 13. 
passed a resolution expressing “unqualified approval of 
the action of the Typothetae of Pittsburgh in opposing 
such an unreasonable demand,” pledging the support of 
that body to the employers. The same resolution also 
called upon the unions to “withdraw their demand for a} 
44-hour week, and that they unite their efforts with those 
of all other industries to reduce rather than to increase 
the present high cost of living.” | 

Summing up the situation, it would seem that, with the 
aid of non-union help, a majority of the * ‘struck” plants | 
are operating full time. There have been losses on both | 
sides during the last month but the issue is far from set- | 
tled. So far the unions seem to be the greater loser, since | 
strike benefits must continue, while employers are operat- | 
ing to a large enough extent to turn. out all the work 
which comes their way. Economic conditions still favor 
the employer. Demand for printing is still at the ebb | 
and with demand poor the employer can well afford to 
operate half time and still profit. | 


To Reorganize Chicago Association 
Continued from page 47 
The report of the credit department for the year, as 
given by Secretary Tews, is as follows: 
Amount collected without suit.......... $17,635.26 
Amount collected with suit............. 12,771.43 
Amount of judgments secured . $6,339.51 t———__ 
Total. amount: collected. 2 aus. 07 $30,406.69 
The work of the cost ‘or accounting department, as com- 
pared with last year is as follows: 


Activity Last Year This Year Increase Decrease | 
Cost System Installations 14 26 12 
Visiting Bookkeeping.. iW 15 2 
Monthly Cost Summary. 18 49 31 
Audits hayes ee ee 1 x 1 
Income Tax Service..... 97 hrs. 80 hrs. 17 
Miscellaneous Accounting 
and Cost Service..... 127 hrs. 605 hrs. ~ 478 
@allshiMadenencseeeie ea. 734 1,010 276 
Composite Statements. . 5 5 
Billing goer eee $5, 109.16 $11,218.05 $6,108.89 
Expense of Department.. 6,161.86 11,776.61 5,614.75 
Excess of Expense...... 1,052.70 558.56 $494.14 
Cost of Maintaining De- 
partment per month. . 87.82 46.54 41.28 | 
LAL Assistance tenes 5 men 5 men 
Interlocked Cost Systems 1 1 


Hamm Re-elected President 


The election of officers resulted in the returning to © 


office of EK. F. Hamm as president, T. E. Donnelley as vice- 
president and Daniel Boyle as treasurer. The re-election 
of these men came as the result of the labor situation and 


the decision of Mr. Donnelley, made at the election last — 
year, not to accept the presidency, which usually ‘i | 


upon the vice-president. 


Interest in the election was stirred by the nomination — 


from the floor of William McDonnell, president of the 
Calumet Ben Franklin Club, as candidate for president 
in opposition to Mr. Hamm. After a game fight, Mr. 
McDonnell was defeated. It is said that this is the first 
time in the history of the organization that nominations 
have been made from the floor. 
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| The Lofi-Dried at the 
Rag-Content Paper Reasonable Price 


> F YOU use a different bond paper for | 
| each job, there will be times when 
yu will want a cheaper sheet than Sys- 
tms Bond; other times perhaps, but 
rore rarely, when a more expensive 
iper will be preferred. Each selection, 
a such, may be a good one. But the 
tinciple is bad. You cannot show ade- 
aate profits, and in the long run you 


cnnot give your customers max1- GOS 


jobs is followed. It is far better to 
standardize On one or two papers of 
dependable quality, value and uniform- 
ity that will meet most of your require- 
ments, and which you know, without 
guessing, will enable you to turn out 
first-class work. 

For letterheads and the better class of 
business forms, we recommend Systems 
Bond. It is clean, strong, uniform, 


rum satisfaction, where this time- 
visting and uncertain method of 
i dividual selection for individual 


easy to print. It is moderately 
priced. And every sheet is genuinely 


loft-dried. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


io oe ONE OST REBU CORRS 


A any—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
A anta—Sloan Paper Company 
B rrmore—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
B -on—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
B rato—The Disher Paper Company 
C :aco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 

C sinnat1—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
C\7zLanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
D Motnes—Pratt Paper Company 
D rorr—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
H risgurc —Donaldson Paper Company 
K sas Crry—Benedict Paper Company 


Los AnceLes— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisvitte —The Rowland Company 
Manira, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
Mitwavuxee—E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapotis— Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasHvitte—Clement Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New Yorx—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omaua—Carpenter Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PirrsBurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 


PorTLANpD, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
RicHMoND—Virginia Paper Company 
RocHEesTEr—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Satt Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Seatrte—American Paper Company 
Spokane —Spokane Paper & Stationery-Company 
SprinGFIELD, Mass. —The Paper Housewot N. E. 
St. Louis— Beacon Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
W AsHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


PorTLtanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
Exrort—A. M., Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia 
EnveLopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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UR slogan is “Copy at night—metal 
next morning.’ When you make this 

your auxiliary composing room—when you 
take us into partnership without any risk or 
investment on your part—you have at your 
command an organization of experts second 
to none, ready to work at your beck and call. 
When you refer to “my composing room,” 
you may do so with the confident assurance 
that you have at your command the best 
equipment, the most competent workmen 
and the highest grade of service that can be -. 
had. Holidays or Sundays the service is yours, y 
if the work at hand will justify the small 
extra expense. Try us on that next “rush” 
job or big order, and you will find that this 
firm of typesetting experts has established a 
standard of service that gives satisfaction. 
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TELEPHONES 508 S. DEARBORN ST. TELEPHONES 


HARRISON rye HARRISON 
3864-3865" CH I C A G © 3866-3867 
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WATERMARK fp OF QUALITY 
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7 ADVANCE BON 


if MADE IN U.S.A. 


i; The High Grade Business Paper 


DVANCE BOND is made by the L. L. Brown 

A Paper Company, who have been making qual- 

ity papers at Adams, Mass., for about three- 
quarters of a century. 


You know the L. L. Brown Paper Company. You 
know their reputation; you know their ledgers, lin- 
ens and bonds. You know that the Brown Com- 
pany make only quality papers. You know that 
their watermark “B” is sponsor for invariable 
quality. And you know that their product— 
Advance Bond—is a paper you will be proud to 
recommend to customers who appreciate the better 
sort of business stationery. 


Write us for sample book—and note the color, test 
the strength and listen to the crackle of this new 
sheet...It speaks for itself. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MAS6. 
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This is Ne 333 30 Numbered with American Model 30 —— 
Circulation of this issue over 20,000 copies 
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THE LINOTYPE BUILDS BUSINESS 
FOR THE SMALL SHOP 


821.2-A 


Third Magazine 
and Escapement 


‘The Linotype will make the 


small shop grow—and then will 
grow with it. You can buy a 
Model 8 or a Model 14.as a one- 
magazine machine and convert 
it later to a multiple-magazine 
machine, adding the necessary 
parts right in your composing- 


git ca 


Second Magazine, Escapement 
and Supporting Frame 


room. Your equipment thus 

expands with your business. 
And with the Linotype every 

shop is its own type-foundry. It 


produces just as needed an un- 


limited supply of new, clean 
type, already composed and jus- 
tified in convenient slug form. 


MERGENTHALER. LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN. FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 


CHICAGO 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 
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Published for the Employing Printers of the United States and Canada 
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Howdy, Folks 


Two years ago the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
| men was getting away to a poor start. 
| But look at it now! 
| Two years ago BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY was afflicted with perni- 
| cious anemia and a few other things. 

How times change! : 

The International Association is making ’em all sit up and take a 
lot of notice, and BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY is doing the best it can to help. 

If this is only the second convention of the Association, reserve us a seat 
for all future ones. 


What we started out to say was that BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY is at 
your service as always. Drop in at our offices at 440 South Dearborn Street 
to write your letters—or tell your troubles to us at Booth No. 9. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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The August Issue Contains 


PAGE PAGE 
The Craftsmen’s Creed—by Dr. Frank Crane... 50 Mechanical Perfection Dangerous—by Frederic 
Harding Opens Exposition—by J. N. Clifford.. 51 W. Goudy. ...... cece eee ce eee e eee neces 65 
Craftsmens’ Convention Opens—by C. J. Nuttall 53 In Doubt?—Make It a Horse Race—by James 
Exhibits Show Trade Growth—by S. A. Jackson. 55 BAGG oocets See Se bh. Arta ee 
Craftsmen History Interesting—by J. N. Clifford. 57 For the Modern Service Printer—by Pat/Kay.. 67 
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The Craftsman’s Creed 


Cy By DR. FRANK CRANE Ly 


LY, 


WRITTEN for 
MILWAUKEE CiuB of Printinc House CRAFTSMEN 
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whether Work is Useful or not is, that 
people are willing tc pay money for it. 


— 


BELIEVE in Work that is of value to 
people now Living, that I am a part 
of this Generation, that I should serve 
my Contemporaries and co-operate 
with them, and that the best assurance 
that my Work will be appreciated by 
Posterity is that it is of practical worth 
Now. 


— 


BELIEVE that I have a right to expect 
pay for my labor, my chief concern is 
to do my Work well, as the joy of Good 
Work well done is the highest form of 
satisfaction. 


— 


BELIEVE that the most dependakle 
kind of Happiness is that which is a 
By-Product of Work; that no Play is 
worth while unless it refreshes and 
restores the power and disposition to 
Work: and that no Rest is sweet unless 
it is earned by Work. 

] BELIEVE no man can do Good Work un- 


less he Loves it. 


| BELIEVE no man can do Good Work 
unless he submits to training and 
practice. 


] BELIEVE that all Work done in Love, and 
following training and practice, will be 
Beauti/ul, 


Copyright, 1921, 


— 


nor can do his best Work by himself; 
for he must learn of his Masters, he 
must co-operate with his Fellow Crafts- 
men and he must produce something 
that shall be valuable to the people. 


I BELIEVE in no Class, Party nor Privi- 


lege, but that every man should be 
judged by his Work, and that he is en- 
titled to respect and position only by 
virtue of his Inner Character and his 
Outward Product. 


| BELIEVE that God is no idle King, seek- 


ing the adulation whic kings crave, 
nor indulging in the petty pleasures of 
a monarch’s vanity; but that He is the 
infinite Worker, expressing Himself in 
the creation and continuous upkeep of 
His universe, and finding His joy in the 
forth-putting of His almighty energy. 


] BevieveE that | imitate Him, and am 


worthy to be called a Son of God, only 
as I also, in my small corner, do my 
Work and find joy in it. 


BELIEVE every human being was born 
to do some kind of good Work, and 
that in doing it he finds his best excuse 
for living, and the most intelligent 
answer to the question, “Why Was I 
Born?” 
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: I BELIEVE in Work. I BeviEveE that the perfectly Useful is | 
f I BELIEVE in doing the kind of Work that always Beautiful, and that whatever is 
: Beautiful is Useful. 
: is of real Use. f f | 
i I BELIEVE that one of the best tests of | BELIEVE that no man lives unto himself | 
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Harding Opens Great Exposition 


Chicago Crowded With Craftsmen and Master Printers As 
President of the United States Officially Opens Exposition 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


“NM EATED at his desk in Washington, President War- 
ren G. Harding at noon today (Saturday, July 23) 
pressed a button connected with the Chicago Coli- 
seum and by that simple act opened the greatest 

raphic Arts Exposition in the history of the United 

tates. 

Immediately, the Coliseum doors had swung open, 

rongs of printers—Printing House Craftsmen, execu- 

ves, buyers of equipment, and master printers from all 
arts of the United States and Canada, with a sprinkling 
om foreign countries—crowded the main floor of the 
dliseum and the Coliseum Annex where the first Graphic 
rts Exposition given by the Chicago Club of Printing 

‘couse Craftsmen is being held. 

While I am writing this just a few hours after that 

omentous event, in order that the August issue of BEN 

%ANKLIN MONTHLY can be printed by machinery oper- 

ed during the exposition and in order that this unique 

sue might reach those who will not visit the exposition, 

the quickest possible time, I can safely predict that 
onday will see an even greater number of visitors—a 
yst of expectant buyers, eager-to-learn executives and 
aster printers in general, but with none of the curious 
uvenir-hunting mass which usually attends such events 
he the committees have seen to it that only those who 


ve business in the Coliseum shall be there. 

| Resembles Huge Print Shop 

The exposition itself—the appearance of the floor is 
ich like that of a mammoth printing plant into which 
s been assembled every device for the speedier and 


wre eficient production of printing. If you will imagine 
sh a plant, with presses, feeders, folders, type-setting 


machines, type-casting machines, gatherers, stitchers, cut- 
ters, and stripping machines, all new and all arranged in 
orderly rows and all operating, and then picture in this 
plant an actual paper mill, a photo-engraving plant and 
ink mills also operating, and on every side a plentiful 
supply of every known device for printing; patent blocks, 
paper, quoins, in fact everything, and then visualize each 
of these machines and each of these exhibits divided from 
the other, with up-to-date office furniture throughout for 
the use of foremen and superintendents, and overhead a 
mass of flags, you will in some measure realize what the 
Chicago Coliseum looks like today. Of course, this is 
written for those so unfortunate as to have not come to 
Chicago for the exhibit. 


Hard Work Has Been Necessary 


And I can tell you now that it would have made you 
envious, just as it is making plant owners, superintend- 
ents and foremen envious at this moment. Yes, it would 
have made you envious but, as with those thousands who 
will have seen the show by the time you read this, it 
would have spurred you on to greater achievements. If 
it would be impossible for you to buy new equipment it 
would at least make you polish up old No. 2 press; it 
would make you rejuvenate your plant to the best of 
your ability; but, above all, it would have increased your 
pride in your calling and make you realize that your 
trade and mine is a craft of which none need be ashamed. 

This exhibit has not been made possible without stren- 
uous effort. Last Monday—just five days ago—this con- 
vention hall which has seen the nomination and election 
of numerous chief executives and among them our own 

Continued on page 57 


Chicago Coliseum---Scene of Graphic Arts Exposition 
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Mr. Goodheart has been prime mover in the Chicago 
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William R. Goodheart, president of the Chica 
vice 


-president of the International Club. 


Graphic Arts Exposition. 
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ONVENTION HEADQUARTERS, Coliseum, 
Chicago, July 25.—With an outpouring of 
members which represented both quantity and 
quality, the second annual convention of the 

nternation Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
ypened at 10 o’clock this morning with an address of wel- 
some delivered, fittingly enough, by Chicago’s mayor, 
he Hon. William Hale Thompson. Mayor Thompson 
velcomed the craftsmen to the Windy City in cordial 
erms, and assured them of the desire of the administra- 
‘ion to make their stay so pleasant that they will return 
next year and many future years. 

_ Business sessions will convene at 10 o’clock daily dur- 
ng the meeting and adjourn at 12:30. 


i 


Interest, of course, centers in the election of officers 
o be held Wednesday morning. Sentiment recently has 
»een much in favor of William R. Goodheart, of Chicago, 
ind unless a dark horse comes to the front in the last 
ew hours of the meeting, Mr. Goodheart seems likely to 
vin by an overwhelming majority. 

_ The program for the convention follows: 


Monpay, JULY 25, 1921 


10 a. m.—Convention called to order by William R. 
joodheart, president Chicago Club of Printing House 
Uraftsmen; addresses of welcome by Hon. William Hale 
“hompson, mayor, and Hon. James T. Igoe, city clerk 
‘ity of Chicago; response by John J. Deviny, treasurer 
nternational Association. 

_ 10:40 a. m.—Opening of convention by Perry R. Long, 
vresident International Association. 

- 10:45 a. m.—Report of credential committee; roll call 
f delegates; formal appointment of committees. 

11 a. m—‘The Printing Press and Photography— 
A Wedding Anniversary,” by Stephen H. Horgan, dean 
f Photo Engravers, New York City. 

11:30 a. m.—‘‘Tolerance,” by John Eynon, president 
Jnited Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 


12 a. m—Report of emblem committee, by Camille 


JeVez, New York City. 
_ 12:30 p. m.—Report of educational committee, by Jacob 
vevin, Boston, Mass.; resolutions, amendments, reports, 


W. FRED BARNARD 


Chicago Exposition Leaders 


Craftsmen’s Convention Opens 


Big Men in Industry on Program as Speakers. 
Chicago Crowded with Delegates from Entire Country 


By. Gs JANUTLTALL 
Managing Editor Ben Franklin Monthly 


etc., will be referred to committees at close of the first 
session. 
TuEspay, JULY 26 

10 a. m.—Roll call of delegates. “Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Standardization of Process Col- 
ors,” by Arthur S. Allen, chairman of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

10:15 a. m.—Report of finance committee. 

10:30 a. m.—Report of committee on officers’ reports. 


10:45 a. m.—“The Relation of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the Printing Industry,” by Dr. William Blumm of 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


11 a. m.—‘Influence and Effect of Automatic Equip- 
ment in Printing Industry,” by Fred W. Gage, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

11:30 a. m.—‘“*Modern Plant Arrangement,” by C. W. 
Kellogg, American Type Founders Company, Jersey City, 
ING 

12 a. m.—‘‘Printing Ink,” by John Bowers, Charles 
kneu Johnson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12:30 p. m.—Report of constitution and by-laws com- 
mittee. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27 


10 a. m.—Roll call of delegates; report of apprentice- 
ship committee, by John Morrison, New York City. 

10:15 a. m.—‘*Trade Composition—Its Development 
and Future Possibilities,’ by Frank Sherman, secretary 
of the International Trade Composition Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

10:45 a. m.— ‘The Craftsmen’s Clubs Movement as 
the Employer Sees It,” by J. Horace McFarland, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

11:15 a. m.—‘‘Offset Printing,” by Warren C. Brown, 
editor National Lithographer, New York City. 

11:45 a. m.—‘Standarization of Paper, etc.,” by Jos. 
A. Borden, of The American Writing Paper Company. 

12:15 p.m.—*“Training in Craftsmanship,” by John 
Clyde Oswald. 


12:45 p.m.—Election and installation of officers. 


TOM BATEMAN FRANK SHANK 
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ROM the myriad machines and the multitude of 

devices shown at the Chicago Graphic Arts Expo- 

sition in the Coliseum, July 23 to 30, all having 

as their purpose the more efficient production of 
printing, it is an easy matter to trace the growth in the 
importance of the printing art. 

The show itself formed a school of instruction through 
which every apprentice and journeyman should be com- 
pelled to pass. And starting at one end of the Coliseum, 
traversing the thousands of feet of passageway between 
the exhibits, it is certain that at the other end of the hall 
each and every apprentice and journeyman would not 
only have learned a thousand things they did not know 
before but they would at the same time have received a 
different conception of their industry. 


And the same applies to the executive and plant owner. 


First, an understanding of paper is an invaluable aid 
to any person connected with the Graphic Arts. The 
paper making machine in operation at the exhibit of the 
American Writing Paper Company gave this understand- 
ing. It showed how paper is made. An explanation of 
inks at the booth of the National Association of Ink 
Makers did the same with regard to ink. A different con- 
ception of inks and their uses naturally followed. A com- 
plete photo-engraving plant, run by the Peerless Engrav- 
ing Company and the F. Wesel Mfg. Company, explained 
another mysterious process. 


And the same can be said for the exhibit of the Chicago 
_ Association of Employing Electrotypers. 


. Among the machines, the unusual included the Pro- 
_ duction Meter which has as its purpose the registering of 
each press operation in the main office, so that the execu- 
tive can tell at a glance what each machine is doing. It 
can likewise be used to show the operation of practically 
any machine; the curved plate equipment of the Menasha 
Machinery Mfg. Company which produces curved plates 
_teady for the press without makeready; the Hacker Plate 
_ Gauge and Rectifier, having as its purpose the reduction 
of makeready; a Miehle press equipped with a Miller 
Automatic Feeder; the Bunn tying machine; United 
Printing Machinery Company’s bronzing machine and, 
_in fact, everything new under the sun. Each of these 
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CARL E. ROTH 
Chicago 


J. L. NAVE 
President Pittsburgh Club 


Exhibits Show Trade Growth 


Progress in Industry Proved by Modern Equipment and Machinery Shown 
at the Chicago Exposition. Greatest Show Ever Held in U.S. Our Belief 


By 8. A. JACKSON 


machines and the hundreds of others shown were in oper- 
ation four hours of each day, proving their ability to do 
those things clamied for them by their manufacturers. 

Other exhibits included: 

American Assembling Mach. Co.; American Mulitgraph Sales 
Co.; American Printer; American Type Founders Co., and its 
subsidiaries; Anderson, C. F., & Co.; A. O. K. Equipment Co.; 
Barrett-Cravens Co.; Ben Franklin Pub. Co.; Blatchford, E. W.; 
Brackett Stripping Mach. Co.; Burton’s, A. G., Son; Butler Paper 
Corp; Chicago Metal Mfg. Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Chicago 
Roller Co.; Christensen Machine Co.; Cleveland Folding Mach. 
Co.; Cline Electric Mfg. Co.; Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co.; Collins, 
Chas. H.; Cowan Truck Co.; Crocker-McElwain Co.; Dexter 
Folder Co.; Fortified Mfg. Co.; Friel and Friel; Fuller, E. C., Co.; 
Gardiner Metal Co.; Gowdy Mfg. Co.; Hall, A. W., & Co.; Harris 
Automatic Press Co.; Haskins, R. G., Co.; Henschel, C. B., Mfg. 
Co.; Hill-Curtis Co.; Ideal Roller Co.; Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co.; 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co.; Inland Printer Co.; International 
Paper Box Machine Co.; Intertype Corp.; Johnson Auto Roller Rack 
Co.; Laclede Mfg. Co.; Lanston Monotype Mach. Co.; Latham 
Machinery Co.; Latham Auto Reg. Co.; Lewis, A, F., & Co.; 
Lindbladh Corp.; Linograph Co.; Ludlow Typograph Co.; McCain 
Bros.; Manz Engraving Co.; Maxwell, F. A., Co.; Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Meyer, E. W.,Co.; Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.; 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co.; Molloy Co., The David J.; Morrill, Geo. H., 
Co.; Morrison, J. L., Co.; Multicolor Sales Co.; National Bundle Tyer 
Co.; National Lithographer Pub. Co.; Nelson, C. R. & W.T., Inc.; 
Osterlind Printing Press & Mfg. Co.; Partridge & Anderson Co.; 
Peerless Eng. & Colortype Co.; Pitt, J. W., Inc.; Potdevin Ma- 
chine Co.; Premier Register Table Co.; Premier & Potter Ptg. 
Press Co.; Printers’ Supply Co.; Printing Machinery Co.; Quality 
Electrotype Co.; Rapid Electrotype Co.; Rosback, F. P., Co.; 
Rouse, H. B., & Co.; Royal Electrotype Co.; Seybold Machine Co.; 
Shattuck & Bickford; Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co.; Sieber Prod- 
ucts Mfg. Co.; Simonds, A. A., & Son Co.; Simonds Mfg. Co.; 
Smyth, Jos. E.; Speedaumatic Co.; Star Kee Process Co.: Steubing 
Truck Co.; Swart, Geo. R., & Co.; Sylvester, Wm. H.; Taylor 
Registering Projector Co.; Thaler Keyboard Co.; Thomson, John, 
Press & Mfg. Co.; Thompson Type Machine Co.; Turner, “Gene;” 
Typodex Company; Vandercook Press; Verplex Art Co.; Walden, 
Sons & Mott, Inc.; Warren Paper Co.; Weeks Photo-Engraving 
Co.; Wesel, F., Mfg. Co.; Wood, Nathan & Virkus. 

If one could picture such a show held fifty or thirty 
or even ten years ago—how many of these exhibits could 
be found? The reason? The printing industry has 
grown. The demands made upon it have increased tre- 
mendously. It must produce more work and better work 
in shorter time than ever before. And that it is doing 
it is proved by the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition— 


the greatest printing equipment exposition ever held on 
this continent. 


Men Prominent in Craftsmen’s Movement. 


ANTON V. WALKER G. 
President Newark Club 
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W. TOREN 
President Cincinnati Club 


Officers of the International Club of Printing House Craftsmer 
1920-1921 : 


PERRY R. LONG, President 


L. M. AUGUSTINE, Secretary JOHN J. DEVINY, Treasurer 
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HILE the convention which opened at the 

Coliseum in Chicago on July 25 was but the 

second of the International Association of 

Printing House Craftsmen, it should by no 
means be assumed that the units which comprise the 
major organization are in their infancy. The urge for 
local associations of this kind was felt years ago, and 
this need was filled by the formation of groups in various 
cities. These local clubs did some splendid pioneering 
before they were welded into one major body, to func- 
tion as a whole, under the name of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The year 1921, for example, is the tenth of activity for 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
Chicago organization was formed on the evening of June 
21, 1911. The founders planned better than they knew, 
for the Chicago Club immediately sprang into promi- 
nence. Its work was watched with keen interest by print- 
ers throughout the Middle West, with the result that 
other clubs were formed, patterned after that of Chicago. 

The Chicago organization continued to do constructive 
work until the formation of the major organization, and 
its later decision to hold the 1921 convention in Chicago. 
The Windy City organization naturally fell heir to ar- 
rangements for the meeting and the exposition at the 
Coliseum was part of the fruit of its planning. The com- 
pleteness of this show speaks for itself. 

It should not be assumed, however, that Chicago is 
‘entitled to all of the credit for the development of the 
International Association. New York is really the daddy 
of the parent body, for two years before the Chicago Club 
came into existence, craftsmen of Gotham exercised the 
initiative for which they are famous and formed the New 
York Club of Printing House Craftsmen. This club 
i wielded a powerful influence on the Atlantic Coast. Other 
‘clubs were created in both East and West, until the need 
‘for some co-ordinating influence was felt and a meeting 
called for the New Bingham Hotel in Philadelphia, Sep- 
‘tember 13 and 14, 1919. 

The delegates who attended that meeting represented 
practically every craftsmen’s club then in existence and 
‘they did well in selecting officers who would sacrifice 


Craftsmen History Interesting 


Study of International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen Brings to Light Most Interesting Data. 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


their personal interests for those of the whole. Perry 
R. Long, of the Philadelphia Club, was made president; 
John Kyle, of New York, first vice-president; William R. 
Goodheart, Chicago, second vice-president; John J. De- 
viny, Washington, treasurer, and L. M. Augustine, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

All of these officers were re-elected at the first (official ) 
annual convention at Washington, August 21-23, 1920. 
These officers must be given much of the credit for the 
steady growth of the International. They have shown 
wisdom and energy. What they have created will live 
forever. 


Harding Opens Great Convention 
Continued from page 51 
printer-president, Mr. Harding—just five days ago this 
hall was barren. Tuesday it took on a little life, but a 
strike threatened to hold up the entire show. The strike 
did delay matters but only for a few hours. The same 
resourceful keenness which has characterized the men 
who have assumed the tremendous responsibility of mak- 
ing this Graphic Arts Exposition a success—I say that 
same resourcefulness and keenness soon brought order 
out of chaos and the following day saw machinery in 
process of erection. Today the whir of machinery and 
the sights which greet my eyes make me feel that some 
ingenii with a magic lamp has wrought these miracles 
about me. Can it be possible that less than a hundred 
hours ago there was none of this industry? And can it 
be possible that one brief week and all of this will pass 
away? But no ingenii other than that unmistakable 
energy which has ever characterized the printing industry 
is responsible for all this. The Graphic Arts score again! 


L’envoi 
Again comes the whir of machinery but it is softened 
this time. A vapor seems to arise from the floor, over- 


shadowing the late afternoon sun which peers through 
the shadowy windows of the exposition hall. That vapor? 
It is the spirit of Benjamin Franklin who smilingly gives 
the approval of a master craftsman as he o’erlooks what 
his followers have accomplished. 


Men Who Lead the Local Clubs 


Cc. B. WADDELL 
President Grand Rapids Club 


HARRY M. BLAETZ 
President Philadelphia Club 


JOHN E. H. RINE 
President Baltimore Club 
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New Developments Show Employers are Showly Winning Fight 


Strike Continues to Linger 


Against the Shorter Week. Cleveland Wins Notable Victory 
By J. N. CLIFFORD 


ND still the 44-hour strike continues! It continues 
but each day finds it more feeble, as both sides 
continue to make concessions. So far, it must 
be admitted, most of these concessions have 

been made by the employes, for numerous reports during 
July indicate a desire for a resumption of friendly rela- 
tions with the employer. 

It is true that the International Typographical Union, 
as always, is the most strongly entrenched and conse- 
quently few compositors have returned to work on the 
old 48-hour basis—to the knowledge of their union. Fre- 
quent reports of union men on strike in one town apply- 
ing for work in another town in Open shops come to 
BEN FRANKLIN MonTuHuy. This is undoubtedly the case, 
for strike benefits will not support a family, and after 
three months of unemployment many larders must be 
nearing depletion. 


The breaks have come, in the main, from pressmen, 
feeders and binders. The strike of these men in Phila- 
delphia was called off during the month. The same thing 
occurred in Cleveland, Montreal and several other cities. 

Meanwhile, interest centers on those cities whose fight 
has been the most recent, such as Milwaukee, Winnipeg 
and Montreal, where strikes were called July 2. Even 
from these cities come reports of full working forces and 
100 per cent production. 


The situation in Denver is good. Charles M. Welch, 
president of the Welch-Haffner Company of that city, in 
a recent letter to this journal, said: 


“Not counting several trade shops, the twenty-fu... 
printing concerns who declared for the open shop in their 
printing and binding departments on May 2 are making 
satisfactory progress toward manning their shops one 
hundred per cent. Several have already reached that fig- 
ure in matter of number of employes. Fortunately, there 
is a somewhat curtailed demand for heavy printing, so 
the shops that are not fully manned are able to supply 
their customers now without much delay. The book- 
binders and pressmen have practically abandoned the 


Some More Presidents 


strike. A committee of the pressmen’s union recently 
visited the leading shops, inquiring whether all their 
people would be taken back to former places of employ- 
ment if the strike were declared off immediately. They 
were told no recognition of the unions would take place 
under any circumstances, neither would any of the pres- 
ent employes be dismissed merely to make room for 
members of the unions. The strike has not been called | 
off by either the pressmen or the binders, but the reason 
for not calling it off is undoubtedly the fact that very 
few jobs could be filled with people now on strike if the. 
strikes should be abandoned.” : 

The fight in Canada has been no less severe than in the 
United States. So far, 267 former Closed shops in that 
country have declared for the Open shop. : 

One commendable feature about the 44-hour week dis- 
pute has been the quietness with which it has been con- 
ducted. Several cities have reported picketing, which 
was to be expected, and several have reported actual vio- 
lence. As a whole, the strike has been peaceable and in 
that respect differs greatly from previous disputes, 

Looking at the situation with the entire country in. 
mind, one cannot help seeing that the battle so far has’ 
been with the employers. Those same conditions which 
have favored the employer throughout the past three | 
months still exist, and with demand at the ebb it has been - 
possible to produce all the printing that is contracted for, | 
even with undermanned plants. | 

Several legal frays have evolved, the most important | 
of which is the suit brought by the Cuneo-Henneberry 
Company, of Chicago, against the president and organ- | 
izer of the Printing Pressmen’s Union of that city. The - 
suit is for $50,000. A similar suit for $25,000 has been — 
filed against labor leaders in Duluth. Injunctions ob- . 
tained so far have usually favored the employer. 

The general opinion is that the strike will gradually 
die out; that there will be no general order calling the 
strike at an end and that such an order even now would | 
find a number of the union adherents working in Open 
and Nonunion plants. 


CHARLES BIBEAU 
President Albany Club 
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J. F. KEARY J. C. 
President Cleveland Club 


WINTERHALT 
President Scranton Club 
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/ 59 Drawn for Ben Franklin Monthly by McGuire. 


Officials of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


7. C. SCHMIDT, Second Vice-President FRANK DERMODY, First Vice-President 


E. J. MeCARTHY, Chairman Publicity 


- F. LEWIS, Sergeant-at-Arms GEORGE E. CRAIN, Chairman Finance C. P. EVANS, Chairman Exhibits 
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Some Mistakes The Printer Makes 


Man Who Comes Often in Contact With Printer Points Out Some 
Faults. These Are Repeated Below So That They Can Be Remedied 


By AN EDITOR 


AM an alleged editor. The owner of the publish- 

ing company for which I work pays me a pretty 

fair salary to dope out something to fill the space 

between the ads. I also have charge of the adver- 
tising department as far as relations with the printer are 
concerned. Like the average buyer of printing, I get 
peeved at the printing house in charge of the work fre- 
quently, and I have no doubt that the printer gets equally 
agitated over some of my requests. These few lines are 
written with a full realization that [ have a great deal. to 
learn about the printing business, but with the hope that 
the printer will learn something of my troubles, too, 
while I am learning about his and how to minimize or 
eliminate them. 


Is Constant Supervision Necessary? 


Until recently, the printer sent me three proofs of 
advertisements. This was the exact number wanted, ex- 
cept in the case of advertising placed by agencies, where 
six or more are invariably requested by the agency for 
their files. While I frequently reflect that their files must 
be pretty well cluttered up with useless proofs, neverthe- 
less I strive to give them as many copies as they require. 
However, the printer has never given me more than the 
usual number of proofs of these advertisements. In 
other words, he sends the usual three proofs whether the 
instructions are for three or six. Invariably, where 
agency advertising is involved, it is necessary to call the 
printer back and ask for additional proofs. 


This is the biggest trouble I have encountered with 
printers. I don’t mean that asking for proofs is the big- 
gest trouble, but the apparent necessity for constant super- 
vision and following up of jobs. If my work merely con- 
sisted of sending the work through, it would be what the 
man on the street used to call a “pipe.” It is the failure 
of printers to comply with specifications, or to come 
through with the work promptly, that makes my work 
tiresome and me irritable. An ad should be set up and 
proofs come through, in two or three days, as the head 
of the printing establishment assures me. However, it 


seldom is. More follow up and more peevishness on the 
part of all concerned. 

As I said in the beginning, three proofs are all that are 
necessary and all we usually ask. Two of these go to the 
advertiser, one for his O. K., and the other for his files, 
and the third goes into my dummy. The O. K.’d proof 
is sent to the printer when it returns to me. 

Since the price of paper came down, the head of the 
printer’s advertising department sends me four proofs of 
ads. I don’t need four now any more than [ ever did, 
and apparently he is merely trying to use as much paper 
as possible. I don’t know who pays for it. I assume 
that my own house will, in the long run. And the careless- 
ness and waste in this regard sometimes leads me to sus- 
pect that we are paying for carelessness and waste in 
other departments. 

When making up our magazine, I notice that the make- 
up man frequently turns up the corner of the proof which 
has been pasted in, to ascertain whether the ad is new or 
old. If the third proof of an ad were pulled on yellow 
paper, instead of white, it would tell its own story to the 
make-up man, who would immediately know where to 
look for the type. 


While on the Other Side 


I notice a general disinclination around the printing 
plant to insist that things be right. There is too much of 
a “let it go at that” attitude. In one instance, an ad was 
set fully a half inch too deep. It was a half page ad. 
No one called my attention to the extra depth, though 
the make-up man must have noticed it every time he made 
the magazine up. He merely put a half inch more of 
type in the other column to even it up. The page looked 
so poorly that I finally discovered the mistake for myself 
and had the ad reset. This led to the discovery that very 
few ads running in the paper were the proper size. Some 
were too small, some too.large. Perhaps the instructions 
accompanying the ads were faulty, perhaps the com- 
positor had an engagement and wanted to get the work 


out of the way in a hurry. 
Continued on page 99 
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JOHN A. STRYKER 
President Detroit Club 
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President St. Louis Club 


Does History Repeat Itself? 


* It Would Seem So From a Recently Uncovered Report Showing 
Labor Conferences Among Printing Trade Employers in 1887 
By J. N. CLIFFORD 


4 HE first event on the program consisted of a 


carriage ride to Lincoln Park. The delegates 

and friends assembled at Convention Hall, 

where forty carriages, all drawn by dark bay 
horses, driven by coachmen uniformly dressed in livery, 
were awaiting them. Passing through the principal resi- 
dence streets of the north side, the cavalcade halted at 
the residence of Mr. Andrew McNally, whose hospitality 
was freely partaken of by all present. Mrs. McNally had 
decorated her beautiful home in exquisite taste, and her 
tables were loaded with the most toothsome viands.” 

So reads an account, under the heading of Social Fea- 
tures, of the first convention of the United Typothetae of 
America in—yes, dear reader, you are right—in 1887. 
A booklet containing an account of the convention re- 
cently came to light in the offices of the Chicago Franklin- 
Typothetae. It makes interesting reading to the newer 
generation of employing printers who have succeeded to 
the positions once held by the patriarchs whose names are 
mentioned in the account. And it is equally interesting 
to those few pioneers who may still be alive to read a 
resume of their first meeting. 

Getting back to the business of the convention—a con- 
vention attended by a hundred delegates as against five 
thousand who attended the last convention of the U. T. A., 
held in St. Louis, we find that the cause for the conven- 
tion was the labor situation. We read: 

“The employing printers of the United States and 
Canada met at Apollo Hall in the City of Chicago, Tues- 
day, October 18, 1887, at 12 o’clock. 

“Andrew McNally, of Chicago, called the meeting to 
order and C. H. Blakely, of Chicago, was elected tempo- 
rary chairman. 

“William Johnston, of Chicago, being nominated, was 
duly elected as temporary secretary. 


“The Secretary then read the convention call: 


“To the Employing Printers of the United States and Canada: 
“An International Convention of the Employing Printers of the 
United States and Canada will convene in the City of Chicago on 
Tuesday, October 18, 1887, at 12 o’clock, for the purpose of devis- 
ing plans for united action upon the recent demand of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union that nine hours shall constitute a 


day’s labor. Other important matters will be presented for con- 
sideration of the Convention, whose action it is believed will be 
of permanent benefit to the trade. 
“Headquarters will be opened at room No. 446, Tremont House, 
at 10 o’clock, on Monday morning, October 17. 
“(Signed) C. H. Blakely, President Chicago Typothetae.” 


Speaking of the demands made by the unions—the 
cause of the meeting—Chairman Blakely said: “At a 
session of the International Typographical Union in June 
last (1887), a resolution was passed, and hence the law 
laid down to us, that after November Ist following, nine 
hours should constitute a day’s labor, leaving to each 
subordinate union the question of reduction in pay. 


“At the August meeting of the local (Chicago) union 
the action of the parent body was ratified with (of 
course) the same pay. For many years a week’s work 
with us has consisted of fifty-nine hours, labor ceasing at 
5 p.m. on Saturday. So we were to lose five hours per 
week; and yet, not so, for the announcement of those in 
power notified us that on Saturday time should be up at 
four o’clock, and thus on that day we were to have but 
eight hours of labor. In other words, fifty-three hours 
should be the extent of the week’s labor, a cutting down 
of one hour from the enactment of the national body. 

“Every employing printer (union) in this city felt out- 
raged at this unreasonable demand. The Typothetae was 
convened. In our councils it was decided that there 
should be a protest against the encroachments of these 
gentlemen. This convention is the result. 

“Since the call of this Convention was issued, a meet- 
ing of those who rule in typographical circles proper has 
been held in Cincinnati; the nine-hour demand suspended 
for the time being; and a committee appointed from their 
body to meet a like committee from this Convention.” 

The Typothetae committee appointed “to confer” with 
the union committee was made up of the following men: 
Sam Slawson, St. Louis; A. J. Wright, Boston; L. T. 
Davidson, Louisville; Andrew McNally, Chicago; Fred 
L. Smith, Minneapolis; W. H. Bates, Memphis, and 
Thomas Clemmitt, Jr., of Richmond, Va. 

Continued on page 79 
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Don't Be Afraid to Give Advice 


| So Advised English Essayist. That He Was Right Is Proved 
| in the Following Article Wherein Specific Instances Are Given 


| By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author of “Effective House Organs”; Chairman House Organ Division, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; Formerly Editor “Advertising and Selling,” “Postage,” Ete. 


| HIS article, together with any other that I have 
| ever written (at least I hope that it is true), will 
in itself be a living embodiment of the principle 
which I would put down for the benefit of others 
_ who have either momentarily forgotten the ages-old facts, 
or temporarily are not practicing them. 
_ By that I mean, | shall open up with a text, if you 
please, with a definite underlying thought, to the article, 
_and the article in itself is the principle needed right now 
to sell printing throughout America—striking sections 
being left out of consideration for the moment. 
_ The text of this article which is: “Bacon Would 
Have Made a Better Printing Salesman Than Elbert Hub- 
bard” will be found in comparing that brief excerpt from 
_Bacon’s essay on Friendship which reads: “When all is 
done the help of good counsel is that which setteth busi- 
ness straight,” with the pert epigram attributed to Elbert 
Hubbard which read: “Take my advice, take nobody’s.” 


Those Who Get the Business First Give 


Business generally today is eager for “good counsel” 
which, as Bacon put it, “setteth the business straight.” 
_ Printing salesmen who are acting upon this principle 
jare getting printing business and making business for 
those who pay for the printing. Let me quote a few 
specific instances on this point, and, though the names 
‘are camouflaged, they can be mentioned to prove authen- 
ticity, if that becomes necessary. 

_ Ina certain New York town, for example, one which 
had the strike months ago and is now over it, or about so, 
there are two leading printers within two blocks of each 
other. One is running overtime and the other has eight 
or ten men doing nothing while they wait for orders to 
come in. This instance is all the more apropos because 
in this case the proprietor of the shop in question is in 
effect the sales force of the shop. In other words, the 
jentire burden of selling falls in each case upon the man 
who is the proprietor. 

Case A has followed out Bacon’s advice. 


» 


; 


He has got- 


ten up a series of leaflets, folders, etc., of somewhat gen- 
eral nature, which he has sold to all of the leading busi- 
nesses in S— By persistently calling upon these 
people and advising them that they should make use of 
the spare weight in the average letter; by advising them 
how to advertise to get»business right now; by advising 
them both as to form and method, this printer has kept 
busy by helping to “set business straight.” 


Case B, on the other hand, has followed Elbert Hub- 
bard’s epigram, probably gotten off by the genial fra 
more for its cleverness than its philosophical qualities. 
He has believed that no business wants advice and coun- 
sel. Hence, he has not gotten any business. 


The Principle Applied 


I take these two simple instances at the outset because 
they can be definitely tagged and denominated. There 
are absolutely no surrounding factors which might enter 
into why one plant is busy and the other not. The facts 
are that Case B is a much better equipped plant physi- 
cally and from a man standpoint than Case A, that is, all 
excepting the printing salesman who guides the destinies 
of Case A. He stands in the forefront as a good Bacon- 
ian salesman of advice! 

Now for an application of this simple but often over- 
looked principle to present-day problems. 

Why should business men want advice and counsel 
upon printing problems and processes? 

Because, from an advertising standpoint, they have 
always been taught to look to the producer of any prod- 
uct or service to learn the merits of that product or 
service. 

Because man has ever liked to shift the burden of 
responsibility and to get the advice and counsel of an- 
other even though he may in his perverseness go ahead 
and do what he had originally thought out for himself. 

Because selfish interest is the one interest that keeps 
the race alive and makes for progress and it stands to 

Continued on page 100 
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If | Were a Printer I Would---* 


First, Become Acquainted With My Workmen. A Press and 
a Man Are Always a Machine and a Man, Not Two Machines 


By ROBERT O. BALLOU 


Copyright, 1921 by BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


HERE is a deplorable tendency among middle- 
aged old maids to give advice about raising chil- 
dren; among bachelors to counsel sweet young 
things about to be married concerning the prin- 
ciples of conduct which make for success in that huge 
undertaking, and among fools everywhere to rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Fortunately enough for the 
future of the race there is in every man a divine spark 
of ego which believes in itself, but the result is endless 


recognize their problems and apply remedial measures 
before they had recognized them and brought them to 
me accompanied by arbitrary demands. Because I hate 
a fight and arbitrary dictation would make me like unto’ 
a wild-cat. And I would try to remember that the same’ 
sort of arbitrary dictation on my part to a hundred work- 
men would probably make them like unto a hundred. 
wild-cats. | 

One of the most fascinating facts about any manufac- 


and often tiresome advice. 

I do not want to be placed in 
a class with the old maid, the 
bachelor or the fool and yet I 
am willing to say at once that I 
have never been a printer, and 
in the same breath — or, more 


properly speaking, in the same: 


length of typewriter ribbon — 
write things about printing which 
sound very much like advice. I 
had rather have my words called 
suggestions, or, rather still, the 
observations of one who is look- 
ing at a printing plant from the 
outside and feels that he sees in 
the problems which the printer 
must meet practically the same 
essential problems which every 
other manufacturer must meet. 


If I were a printer, then, very 


Mr. Ballou says: 


“*If I were a printer I would try to 
remember that a man who worked with 
me in my plant was in the same position 
as any other man with whom I deal in 
business. I would bear in mind that we 
were exchanging time for money. But 
I would regard it as reasonable for him 
to say that he was buying my money 
with his time as for me to say that I 
was buying his time with my money. 

‘*In other words, I would place my- 
self neither in the position of merchant 
nor customer in exchanging dollars for 
the expenditure of human energy, and 
would feel no more that I was doing 
my employe a favor by letting him 
work for me than I would want him to 
feel that he was favoring me by be- 
coming a part of my establishment.’’ 


That is only a portion of the interest- 
ing things Mr. Ballou says in his article. 


turing project is this: there is: 
no factor in industry which is’ 
not connected directly or indi- 
rectly with every other industrial 
factor. Costs, production effi-. 
ciency, sales, management, me- 
chanics of the shop, the excel- 
lence of the finished product, 
and, perhaps most important of 
all, the pleasure or lack of it’ 
concomitant with the conduct of | 
a printing plant or any other fac- 
tory—all are indissolubly linked | 
with the problem of industrial 
relations. 


q 


If I were a printer I would not | 
be content with cursing at the 
fact that work went slowly on. 
Monday morning, with the ac- 
companying rise in costs, lower- 
ing in personal efficiency of the 


especially if I were a printer 
right now, I would give more 
time and thought to the men and 
women in my shop whose fingers 
were stained with printers’ ink 
than to any other one subject. I would try to remember 
always that a Linotype and a man, or a Monotype and a 
man, or a press and a man are always a machine and a 
man and not two machines working together, and I would 
bear in mind the fact that a machine is always subject to 
the same laws, but that no two men in the world react in 
exactly the same way to a given stimulus, nor will the 
reactions of the same man at different times be identical. 
His breakfast, his wife, what he did the night before, the 
insistence of his creditors, even the weather, will modify 
his reactions. 

When I want my flivver to move forward, I jam down 
a pedal with my foot and (theoretically) it moves for- 
ward at once. But when I want my stenographer to take 
a letter, I say in my best manner, “Can you take a letter 
now, please?” Sometimes she moves forward at once. 
Sometimes she doesn’t. It depends, as I have said, upon 
her breakfast and the weather. 

If I were a printer I should try always to bear in mind 
not only breakfasts and the weather, not only the varia- 
bility of human nature, but also the fundamental causes 
underlying the demands which my workmen had made 
or might at any time make upon me. But I would try to 


and thought. 


* This is the first of a series of articles under this heading being 
prepared by Mr. Ballou for Ben FranKitn Monruty. 
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Read it all. It is well worth your time 


workmen, failure to meet a sales- 
man’s promise, irritation of fore- | 
men and managers (which in it- 
self is a lowering of management | 
efficiency), the possible damage | 
to expensive equipment and a deterioration in the printed 
product. I would try, by studying the results of scientific 
investigation, to discover the cause of that fact, and upon - 
learning that it is an accumulation of the fatigue of the | 
week before, would do what I could to eliminate the 
fatigue. { 


I would do this by reading Industrial Management, the | 
American Machinist, and others of the best “class” mag- | 
azines which deal technically with industrial relations | 
problems, and by examining very carefully reports of 
investigations conducted by the U. S. Department of | 
Labor, the Department of Industrial Relations of the 
United Typothetae of America, the American Medical 
Association and similar organizations. I would not con- 
fine myself to a study of the printing industry, but recog- 
nizing the fact that exhaustive investigations of industrial 
conditions are being conducted today in many industries, | 
would gather from these investigations material which I | 
could apply to my own business. 


I would pay especial attention to accident hazards and | 
occupational diseases in the printing industry by studying | 
the most authoritative data procurable from the U. 5. 
Department of Labor, the large insurance companies and 
the medical associations on the subjects. After I had 

Continued on page 76 | 


Mechanical Perfection Dangerous’ 


So Says Master Typographer in Comparing Modern Types With Old. 
Fundamentals of Type-founding Today Require More Real ‘“‘Art”’. 


By FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago a well-known English 
type-founder wrote that “the art of letter-found- 
ing hesitated long before yielding to the revolu- 
tionary impulses of modern progress. While kin- 
_ dred arts—and notably that art which preserves all other 
_arts—were advancing by leaps and bounds, the founder, as 
late as half a century ago, was pursuing the even tenor of 
_his ways. But the inevitable revolution came, 
and letter-founding today bids fair to break all her old 
ties and take new departures un- 
dreamed of by those heroes of the 
punch and matrix and mould who 
_made her what we found her.” 

But Mr. Reed, whose prophecy 

-we quote, could not foresee or 
‘even dream that the machine 
would today supersede the labor 
of heart and hand, and that artis- 
‘tic genius would be under-valued, 
dangers he prophesied would 
eventually be encountered and— 
disregarded. 
_ True, no such perfect produc- 
tions of printing types that are the 
daily and ordinary output of the 
foundries were ever imagined by 
those heroes to be possible, yet, 
on the other hand, it is a lament- 
able fact that to a large extent the 
endeavor toward better types has 
deen on the side of more perfect 
nechanical production rather than 
on the side of more esthetic letter- 
lesigns; perfect finish, exact lin- 
ing, perfection of curves, precise angles, straightness of 
stem or sharpness of serifs, receive greater attention than 
design, which, after all, is the very foundation upon 
which the craft is erected. 

Any or all of these desiderata may be present in a good 
ype, but which of themselves do not constitute design, 
1or do they necessarily give either beauty or legibility 
0 types. Too frequently they are really disfigurements 
mtroduced at the expense of readability, since mechan- 
al finish, precise lining, too smooth or too straight stems 
nay lead the reader to think more of the means employed 
han of the purpose intended. Two points in type-found- 
ng should carefully be kept separate; the shapes of let- 
ers are to be considered apart from the skill or lack of 
in their construction or production. The designer of 
‘etters, of course, employs straight lines, curves, circles 
nd squares, but if these elements are looked at only as 
mes, curves, etc., his work will of necessity lack wholly 
ye quality of feeling and rhythm and cannot fail to be 
ther than stiff and artificial. 

| This element of feeling is difficult to describe. It can- 
_ 0t be acquired by mechanical methods at the hands of 
_ ere artisans; its beginnings are innate, and it is devel- 
_ /ped by thoughtful practice. Old books abound in exam- 
: les of types needlessly bold and rugged, badly fitted or 
_ ned, but almost always they are round, clear, simple 
_ lapes of easy legibility. Ideals of merit are not always 
B 


| 
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the ideals of mechanical precision. Old types were dis- 
tinct and made for easy reading, not to exhibit the skill 
of the founder; on the other hand, the founder is at no 
time denied ample opportunity to exercise all the straight- 
forward craftsmanship within his ability, not to be exer- 
cised, however, as the end desired, but merely as a means 
to an end. 

Type, after all, is handwriting divested of the manner- 
isms and accidents of the scribes, conceived as forms to 
be cut in metal, revised and for- 
malized to meet the technical limi- 
tations and requirements of new 
materials and new conditions. The 
founders of the first types were 
more intent on the uses to which 
their productions were to be put 
than they were on any display of 
their own skill; they modeled 
their letters on the beautiful ms. 
forms with which they were famil- 
iar and designed them to meet 
technical limitations and comply 
with mechanical requirements. In 
doing so, they gradually drew 
away from an esthetic standard 
in pursuit of the utilitarianism 
finally arrived at, thus, bringing 
about an entire revolution of 
ideals. Types of distinction, now 
as then, can be produced only by 
craftsmen who place feeling above 
the mechanical perfection that 
comes from a slavish adherence 
to workshop traditions or to a 
misconception of the true ends of art. 


Many old types now called beautiful are probably so 
considered because of the nobleness or dignity of their 
original use and purpose, items which greatly enhance 
the pleasure we take in them—they may be intrinsically 
beautiful, but often a respect for age blinds us to their 
defects and sentiment gives them an esthetic value to 
which they are not entitled. All that is necessary to make 
our modern types superior to many of the old faces is to 
avoid the cut-and-dried precision in their manufacture 
that is taking the place of thought in design. Simple 
enough, in all conscience, but usually an attempt to pre- 
serve the quality of freedom is too often a conscious 
effort, and is not the outcome of simple thinking by a 
craftsman more intent on design than he is on a display 
of his own skill, or of the greatest mechanical perfection 
possible with the tools of today. 


The writer’s personal opinion is that at no period in 
the history of typography has the printer had so many 
good types at his disposal, but it is also his opinion that 
the users of them are not keeping progress with their 
opportunities. 


$$$. |! 


Printing is an art; most printers are artisans and not 
artists. It is the commercial catering to the unthinking 
that retards the production of better type designs—when 
printers demand fine types they may easily get them, but 
they, in turn, should be competent to give them proper 


settings. Continued on page 87 
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In Doubt?---Make It A Horse Race 


The Contest Is As Old As Humanity and Its Appeal Is As Un- 


failing As Human Nature Itself. It May Help Your Business 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 
(Copyright, 1921, by J. K. NOVINS) 


¥§ EK WANT something that will interest mag- 
azine men,” said the editor of an advertis- 
ing journal to the writer a dozen years ago. 
News items, special articles and other fea- 
tures had been tried, but none of them seemed to arouse 
interest. The writer went to a news stand and bought 
copies of all the current maga- 
zines. Then an agate rule was 
applied to each publication’s ad- 


ence of chaff. The effect upon morale and courtesy is 
very definite. ! 
‘One of our toughest war jobs was shipbuilding. ~ It 
took nearly a year after we entered the war to build ship- 
yards, and in the spring of 1918 they still lacked morale, 
This was secured through a horse race—the riveting con. 
test. A single riveting gang in 

one of the Eastern yards drove 


vertising columns, and the totals 
arranged according to quantity, 
the magazine having the most ad- 
vertising taking top place. That 
made it a horse race. A horse 
race is irresistibly interesting. 
Magazine publishers and adver- 
tising managers were keen to see 
where they stood, and the fellow 
whose publication topped the list 
usually bought a chunk of adver- 
tising space on the opposite page 
and directed attention to his 
standing with a big black point- 
ing finger. It was nearer fifteen 
years ago, but this monthly tabu- 
lation is running yet, and prob- 
ably will run as long as maga- 
zines are published. 

Harrington Emerson says that, 
as soon as a standard is set up, 
people will try to reach it. Any 
standard will do, even a foolish 
one like small feet for Chinese 


685 rivets in an eight-hour day, 
This was announced as the 
world’s record. Immediately, 
another gang in a rival yard 
drove 900, which was quickly 
beaten by a third gang exceeding 
1,000. They were off! Riveters 
in British yards first discredited 
these Yankee records, as hu- 
manly impossible—and then got 
busy and beat them. Within 
three months, riveting became 
such a horse race on the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, the Gulf and _ the 
Clyde, that it had to be diverted 
in the constructive channel of 
giving credit to the gangs that 
made the best weekly records. 

The horse race idea is good 
for both emergencies and as a 
steady stimulus. The other day, 
in a drug store of a well-known 
chain, the writer saw a slip on a 
cash register which read: 


Medicine Department — Your 


women. Centuries ago that was 
established as desirable, and 
means were immediately found 
for attaining it, and the more 
humane standard of big feet 
for Chinese women is today replacing it under many 
handicaps. 

As an all-around mechanism for arousing interest 
among salesmen, clerks, mechanics, laborers, retailers, 
and in the printing trade, office and shop help and even 
customers, it is hard to beat the horse race—setting up a 
standard to be attained, and listing each contestant ac- 
cording to his sales, output, turnover, purchases. In 
every live human being there is the desire to excel, and 
when a standard is set up, performance can be measured 
and compared with that of others. And the horse race 
has the further merit of providing an audience to watch 
the performance. 

A Canadian street car company employs several “spot- 
ters” who are unknown to its conductors and motormen. 
They are likely to board a car any time. Besides check- 
ing up the fare register, they write a little report of what 
the conductor and motorman are doing—whether the car 
is on time, rules being observed, how passengers are 
treated, and so forth. These reports are posted on bulle- 
tin boards at the car barn, and the men read them 
eagerly. They read their own records, and the other fel- 
low’s, make comparisons, and apply the corrective influ- 
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sales quota for May is 4,046. 
Your daily quota is 155. A quota 
is something to BEAT, not to 
meet. | 

Employes of a Chicago bank 
some time ago were enlisted in a soliciting contest for, 
savings accounts.. They were divided into four teams, 
each officered by a captain. The teams were made up by 
putting names of employes in a box, each captain draw- 
ing in turn for the men on his team, a fair way of selec-) 
tion. Employes were told nothing about the contest, 
until handed an envelope indicating to which team they! 
belonged, and listing prizes. To visualize the contest 
during its progress, a quota clock was built, also a large 
thermometer. The thermometer registered the progress 
of each team in securing accounts, and the clock regis- 
tered the total number of accounts secured to date. This 
contest, one of several conducted by the same bank, and 
benefiting by previous experience, resulted in securing 
5,725 new savings accounts with an average balance of 
$66 each. An odd point, suggesting something mystic in 
numbers, was the naming of the four teams which were 
called the “Chicago,” “State,” “Bank,” and “5,000” teams, 
embodying the name of the bank and the objective set for 
the contest—five thousand new accounts. The “5,000 
team not only carried off most of the honors, but the 


objective was exceeded by 725 new accounts. 
Continued on page 99 
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‘For The Modern Service Printer 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Progressive 
Printer Who Is Interested in So-Called ‘‘Service Printing.”’ 


By PAT KAY 


low in price and at as great a profit as is possible, 
or as a strictly artistic production to be made as 
beautiful and as attractive as the allowed outlay permits. 
_ Neither manipulation of the ancient Chinese (or Guten- 
_bergian, if you insist) art is the efficient one and I hope I 
‘trespass not too greatly upon your tolerance in voicing 
\my opinions with frank sincerity. 
Printing is not a commodity to be manufactured at 
‘minimum cost nor pure art to be painstakingly achieved 
‘and at unlimited expense. 


RINTING is being sold today, for the greater part, 
i: an item of production, to be made and sold as 


_ Printing—modern advertising. printing—is.a definite 
‘selling force and its value to the user is determined, with 
‘unvarying certainty, by its approach to advertising re- 
(quirements. As an advertising man I should demand 
that my printer know these requirements, whether I know 
them or not, that I might have confidence in him. 

For example, I am preparing a catalog. 
__ My-catalog will go to a large mailing list and reach 
‘the files of many purchasing agents. I have decided to 
make it9x 12. Does my printer suggest to me that there 
are standard sizes adopted by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents or is he able to answer my questions 
as to what are standard sizes and the advisabilities of 
adhering to them? The last printer I asked about this 
approved a 9 x 12 book because it cut from 25 x 38 stock 
and he felt he could get that size. As a matter of fact, 
che N. A. P. A. has standardized on 734 x 1014 as its 
_argest size and many purchasing agents would have 
cussed my 9 x 12 because it wouldn’t conveniently fit in 
heir 814 x 11 files. Yet this printer was turning out 
shousands of catalogs without knowing the approved 
oizes. 
| I propounded a host of questions to another salesman 
from a firm, by the way, that sells printing on their 
mmowledge of advertising needs) and you may be inter- 
»sted in his replies. 
» Shall I use enamel? 
) Yes. The nature of your halftones requires enamel. 
f your book was going to excavating contractors, you 
aight meet the problem I encountered a few days ago. 
“he contractors and their foreman kept a firm’s catalog 
f repair parts in a construction shed, in their pockets or 
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Printers’ Machine Works 


130-132 So. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
__ Printers’ Saws, Gordon Feeders 
| Reliance Cutters 

| Model Ink Fountains 


in the tool box of the machine. Moisture made the 
enamel pages stick together. We shall make coarse 
screen halftones for the next issue and use a high-grade 
machine finish or offset paper. 

Folding enamel? 


I believe not. Buyers may keep your catalog two or 
three years, but you say they do not consult it more than 
once or twice a month. A folding enamel is not required 
and since you have no close register color illustrations, 
an ordinary No. 1 will suffice. 

How about typography? 


Well, your halftones are rather light for the most part, 
without strong contrast. A bold or semi-bold face would 
draw too much attention away from them. We can use 
a hand-set head in Caslon Old Style and set the body in 
Monotype of the same face. The text being quite regular 
and the halftones balancing well, there is no need for 
borders. There is nothing difficult in the composition, 
so we can economize further by setting it in Linotype. 

The saving thus effected could go toward the color 
cover you were afraid you could not afford. 

Further, your book is now 68 pages. Can’t we work 
it down to 64 to make two 32-page forms? Or, if you 
must have these four other pages, let’s get in a double 
page spread of that combination offer you were consider- 
ing, start the text on a right-hand page instead of a left- 
hand page as now and make a full page of your present 
wee pargraph on special finishes. That makes an 8-page 
form over the two 32’s and worth while putting it on a 
cylinder press. Better than making a cylinder run of 
only four pages and. you add some desirable features at 
slight extra cost. 

Still further, instead of using the firm name as a run- 
ning head at the top of every page, let us put the firm 
name in the lower left hand corner of each left-hand page 
and your slogan, “Ask for the Green Box” in the lower 
right-hand corner of every right-hand page. 

Color? 

Black—a sharp, clean black is needed for these half- 
tones—they are rather weak. Since we are using but little 
color, let’s make it a vivid green and your firm name and 
slogan will be bright spots—small but effective—at the 
bottoms of the pages. 

Continued on page 87 
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We move plants, erect presses 
do experimental work and 
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“Say What You Please, Pat’ 


That Towel Again! 


OR this original poem on the traditional towel, we are 


indebted to A. J. W. Galbraith of Los Angeles, Calif.: 


My memory doth oftimes turn 
To my apprentice days; 

Unto the time when I did’st yearn 
And strive to get a “raise.” 


I was a model “devil,” too— 
Ambition fired my brain, 

I worked and worked the long day through 
The boss’ smile to gain. 


I used to rise at six o’clock 
I swept the office floor, 

I rearranged the paper stock, 
I made the old stove roar. 


And when the boss came down at nine, 
He’d find me on a stool, 

Making the nicks in brevier line 
And “setting” like a fool. 


And then the Gordon press I’d kick 
To print some dodgers “rush,” 

Because some bright idea’d hick 
Would advertise some “slush.” 


Friday on the Washington 
I'd get the paper out; 

I'd “pull” the whole four hundred run, 
And then go on my route. 


In fact, I was the whole darned cheese— 
At least, I thought myself— 

And tried my best the boss to please 
And gain some extra pelf. 


As I did wash my hands one night— 
My daily work was through— 

A brilliant thought burst into light, 
And in my noodle, too. 


The office tow’l, as black as night, 
Hung just within my view; 

“T’ll try to make the darned thing white”’— 
And started so to do. 


I took the tow’l, and then did lean 
It up against the door, 

And scrubbed with soap and gasoline, 
And then I scrubbed some more. 


I soaked and scrubbed, and scrubbed and soaked, 
And when the light of day 

Came on the scene, I nearly croaked— 
The tow’l was dirty gray. 


I spread it out upon the grass, 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And when the boss came down at nine 
The dashed old thing was dry. 


The boss, he gazed upon the tow’l 
Then on the guy he hired, 
And then let out an awful howl: 

“Get out, young man; you're fired.” 


> 


“Dishonor on this shop you’ve brought— 
Dishonor deep and foul— 

The printer’s first commandment taught 
Is ‘Never wash the tow’l’.” 


’Twas thus I learned the printer’s law, 
And though the world may howl, 

V’ll leave untouched and hold in awe 
A printer’s virgin tow’l. 


% % * | 
And A. J. K. sends in this one, written by R. J. Burdette: 


THE OLD-FASHIONED TOWEL 


When I think of the towel, the old-fashioned towel, 
That used to hang up by the printing house door, 
I think that nobody in these days of shoddy 
Can hammer iron to wear as it wore. 
The tramp who abused it, the devil who used it, 
The make-up, the foreman, the editor (poor man), 
Each rubbed some grime off while they put a heap on. 
In, over and under, ’twas blacker than thunder, 
*Twas harder than poverty, rougher than sin. 
From the roller suspended, it never was bended, 
And it flapped on the wall like a banner of tin. 
It grew thicker and rougher, and harder and tougher, 
And daily put on an inkier hue, 
Until one windy morning, without any warning, 
It fell to the floor and was broken in two. 

Are there any more? 


Let them come! 
* %* * 


“Dies in Bathtub of Gas” 


Never heard of a gas bathtub. They must have ’em, 
though, for the above headline appeared in the Chicago | 
American of July 6th. 


* * * 


One Time When Old Friends Part Without 

Regret | 

Be it known we have sold “Oscar,” | 
our flivver. It now seems likely we 

shall have time to turn our mind to a] 
other things. Our only worry now 

is for the poor bird who bought it. oa | 


* * * 


P. S. We have bought ourself a new car. Business | 
ethics prevent our telling the make. But we broke a 
bottle of root beer over the prow the other night and | 
cristened it Max. Po 


Good 
Electrotypes 


Dinse, Page & Company 
ELECTROTYPERS 
725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 7185 


There is something of interest to you on page 3. | 


Have you seen it? 
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You can’t miss—You can’t 
go wrong. Be the Proud 
owner of a 


MODEL D-s.m.INTERTYPE 
FOR DISPLAY COMPOSITION 


A real Display line casting composing machine. 
Equipped with six magazines, sets from 5 point to 
a wide display 36 point and always under the con- 
trol of one Operator --- Real Non- Distribution. 


The Simplicity and great range pos- 
sible with this machine is astonishing! 


It’s just another Intertype Achievement 
See Our Exhibit at Graphic Arts Exposition 
Chicago, Ill., July 23-30 


BUILDERS OF THE “BETTER MACHINE” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


(Senctaluices mou COUR eo LREE Ee BROOKEYN IN YU. SoA 


Middle Western Branch _ Southern Branc hee __ Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, III. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Representativ 
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Telling the Employers a Few Things 
A RECENT letter to this journal has so much in it that 


is true, so much that ought to be placed before em- 
ployers in all trades, especially printing, that we repeat a 
portion of it below. We recommend it to the careful 
thought of employers: “ . for one thing, I have 
always thought that employers as a class were the least 
bit stupid about industrial relations and that, while there 
are plenty of union leaders and union men who would be 
better men dead than alive, the whole question is one 
which goes back in history to a stupid lack of foresight 
on the part of employers—an absolute lack of under- 
standing of human nature, chiefly, and a penny-wise and 
pound foolish policy, and that the absurd and dangerous 
attitudes which unions have taken and are taking are 
directly traceable to equally absurd and dangerous atti- 
tudes in employers. In other words, the employer, theo- 
retically at least, represents the greater intelligence (I 
often feel that that is mostly theory), and should have 
taken and kept the lead in labor matters long ago and 


never let the situation get to the point at which a union. 


leader could get by with any of the things which start hell 
apoppin’. 

“In this sort of thing, the printer is facing the same 
problem which any other manufacturer is facing, and 
should be lined up with the thinking men in all lines of 
industry who are facing the situation and, here and there, 
getting very close to something like a solution, not by 
aimlessly passing. resolutions which declare them to be 
‘unalterably and unequivocally opposed’ to anything 
which the unions propose, but by learning a few things 
about the man they hire and about the way his mind 
works.” 

How well the situation is summed up! 


_ ministration; 


An Invitation 


ISITORS to Chicago — Craftsmen, their wives | 

families and those ao are in Chicago for the great 
Graphic Arts Exposition—BEN FRANKLIN. MonTHLY begs 
your attention for one brief moment. 

The City of Chicago is to hold a Pageant of Progress _ 
at its five-million-dollar Municipal Pier the two weeks 
following the Graphic Arts Exposition. The Pageant of | 
Progress will be worth remaining over in Chicago a day 
or a week or even two weeks to see. It will include: 

Three and one-half miles of exhibits and more than | 
twenty-five shows. 

Great naval maneuvers. 

Pageantry. 

Street parades. 

Motor boat races. 

Athletic sports. 

The exhibits will be divided into sections, representing 
distinct groups of allied industries—furs, automobiles, 
clothing, packing, machinery, books, advertising, print- | 
ing, lithography, ‘paper products, dairy products, build-. 
ing materials, light, heat and power, transportation ey 
rail, water and air, and many~others. 

All in all, it will be one of the biggest and best exposi- 
tions held in years. You should remain over for the fun, 
and the educational features which will be at your service. 

BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY invites you to remain over. 

The City of Chicago invites you to remain. 

It is up to you. 


The Railroad Problem Is Your Problem 
| BN are urged to take an active interest in rail- 


road legislation. 

BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY joins with trade organiza- 
tions in urging its readers to communicate with senators. 
and congressmen asking: (1) Abolishment of the agree-. 
ments made during F ederal control by the Railroad Ad- 
(2) restoration to individual railroads of | 
complete jurisdiction over questions of wages, classifica- 
tion, and working conditions; (3) the immediate repeal 
of the Adamson Law, and (4) prompt settlement on the 
part of the Government of the rental guaranteed for the 
use of the railroads during Federal control. 


The Cost of Advertising Composition — 
IN aero publishers of the state of Washington 

have made a cost investigation and find that it costs 
eight and one-half cents for. every inch of advertising 
set, and fifteen cents an inch for news; and that the 
mechanical cost of producing a paper amounts to thirty- 
six cents for every inch of advertising. ! 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Meet every production-computing need in the printing industry. 


The Model ‘‘D” is for Chandler & Price Presses 


The Model ‘‘A” for all other light and medium weight presses, 
folding machines, assembling machines, cutters, stitchers, etc. 


American Counters for largest and heaviest printing equipment 


m~ I’. B. Redington Co. 


112-14 So. Sangamon St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT THE HOUSE ORGANS ARE PLAYING 


Print versus Duplicating 


a and over again we are informed that not only 
public bodies but many business concerns are adopt- 
ing rotary duplicators for their office stationery and gen- 
eral circular work. Samples of this class of “printing” 
are also frequently sent us. 

The rotary duplicator has come to stay, but will soon 
find its level and its own small particular corner of use- 
fulness. If the client desires the class of work produced 
by such agency, any printer who is worried over the 
matter has but to install a duplicator and himself give 
the customer exactly what he wants. That, at least, is 
one view of a development which is evidently troubling 
many, and the client is usually credited with flaunting 
his “new” method before the eyes of his erstwhile printer 
as a result of printing prices of today. He will not pay 
current rates for printing, but must have printing of some 
kind. 

This exactly hits it off. He does get printing of a kind 
and nothing more. If this class of circular or letter 
favorably impresses the customer and brings business, 
it is up to the printer to show something better. The man 
who uses the duplicator for roughly produced work ob- 
tains what he pays for—and no more—and must inevit- 
ably return to his printer for dignified, clear and attrac- 
tive advertising matter of any kind. 

A simple method of meeting this kind of competition 
—for prices cannot be reduced to the extent customers 
seem to think they must and will—is to show good printed 
work and duplicator work side by side. Comparisons are 
odious sometimes, and at all times educative. 


—The British Printer. 


What Is the Big Idea in Your Business? 
TOP-NOTCH idea is much more rare than a day in 


June. But they exist, nevertheless. Notice, for ex- 
ample, what some advertisers are now doing to interest 
consumers, with apparently little effort. 

Take the Hot-Point electric iron. A clever name, but 
it was just a name to most of us until someone realized 
that it would be good advertising to turn an iron on end 
and attach a red cap to the point, and immediately Hot- 
Point became a fact as well as a name. 

Then there is the savings bank whose poster reads: 
“Where do they get that ‘rainy day’ idea? We’re saving 
for ‘sunshiny days’—aren’t you?” An ancient proverb 
overturned—and an ancient truth substituted. That bank 
has “started something!” 

Both of those ideas are so simple and so obvious that 
it would seem to the casual reader that anyone could have 
thought of them. But you can depend upon it, somebody 
worked mighty hard to evolve them! The trouble with 
most of us is that we don’t think deeply enough to dig 
out equally effective advertising “stunts.” 

Don’t let some competitor beat you to the big idea 
about your business! 

—Proof, Neely Printing Co., Chicago. 


Remember “Local Colors” 
A CERTAIN national advertiser—of fabrics, let us say 


—asserts that color preferences, induced by climatic 
conditions, seriously affect advertising results. 

The South, where the temperature flirts with 90 degrees 
most of the year, does not respond readily to warm red 
and pink shades. Tans, which are popular in the East, 
are repudiated by that western section which is sur- 
rounded by dull desert tones, while the north woods 
dweller naturally prefers any color but green. 

Based on;many: years of experience and experiment, 
this manufacturer finds that his national advertising ex- 
erts the best average pressure when the product is repre- 
sented in plain black and white. 

Direct-by-mail, on the contrary, permits the use of 
actual colors because the printing job can be divided 
into several classifications, varying the colors of goods 
shown to accord with sectional preferences. The extra 
cost thus involved is more than offset by the additional 
influence of the proper color representation. 

Many advertisers, apparently, either have not discov- 
ered this fact or their experience does not agree with that 
of this manufacturer—a leader in his field. The idea, 
however, is worthy of consideration and individual appli- 
cation by anyone who advertises colored merchandise 
either nationally or locally. 

—Proof, Neely Printing Co., Chicago. 


Art Pays 


HERE is a delight in producing a beautiful piece of 

printing which comes only to the true artist. This 
pleasure is sufficient unto itself. It is seldom mixed with 
thought of profit or loss. The act of creating a thing of 
beauty is enough. 

Yet, strange as it may seem to some, the printers who 
are known for the fine work which they do are, almost 
without exception, money makers. 

Beauty is worth a great deal for its own sake. 
sically it is worth dollars. 

A well-designed and well-set advertisement, prospectus, 
broadside or cover page, is worth much more to the man 
who is using it as a salesman than are similar pieces 
poorly designed and composed. It attracts the eye; it is 
read more frequently; it proves the worth of its existence. 

High quality typography pays everybody—from the 
man who creates it to the man who pays for it. There 


Intrin- 


is always a market for the work of the artist—the master 
craftsman—and that market makes little question of price. 
A true. artist will not have to sell the product of his 
genius by the hour—he can command his own price. 
—The Initialist, S-K-H Tvnesetting Co.. Chicago. 


WAMMERMag 


SEND for a 
set of ports 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 


BOND 


“The Utility Buciness Paper’ 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


There is something of interest to you on page 3. 
Have you seen it? 
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Telling the Employers a Few Things 
A RECENT letter to this journal has so much in it that 


is true, so much that ought to be placed before em- 
ployers in all trades, especially printing, that we repeat a 
portion of it below. We recommend it to the careful 
thought of employers: “. . . for one thing, I have 
always thought that employers as a class were the least 
bit stupid about industrial relations and that, while there 
are plenty of union leaders and union men who would be 
better men dead than alive, the whole question is one 
which goes back in history to a stupid lack of foresight 
on the part of employers—an absolute lack of under- 
standing of human nature, chiefly, and a penny-wise and 
pound foolish policy, and that the absurd and dangerous 
attitudes which unions have taken and are taking are 
directly traceable to equally absurd and dangerous atti- 
tudes in employers. In other words, the employer, theo- 
retically at least, represents the greater intelligence (I 
often feel that that is mostly theory), and should have 
taken and kept the lead in labor matters long ago and 


never let the situation get to the point at which a union. 


leader could get by with any of the things which start hell 
apoppin’. 

“In this sort of thing, the printer is facing the same 
problem which any other manufacturer is facing, and 
should be lined up with the thinking men in all lines of 
industry who are facing the situation and, here and there, 
getting very close to something like a solution, not by 
aimlessly passing. resolutions which declare them to be 
‘unalterably and unequivocally opposed’ to anything 
which the unions propose, but by learning a few things 
about the man they hire and about the way his mind 
works.” 

How well the situation is summed up! 


An Invitation 


ISITORS to Chicago — Craftsmen, their wives and | 
families and those who are in Chicago for the great | 

Graphic Arts Exposition—BEn FRANKLIN MonTHLy begs 
your attention for one brief moment. ) 

The City of Chicago is to hold a Pageant of Progress 
at its five-million-dollar Municipal Pier the two weeks 
following the Graphic Arts Exposition. The Pageant of 
Progress will be worth remaining over in Chicago a day 
or a week or even two weeks to see. It will include: | 

Three and one-half miles of exhibits and more than | 
twenty-five shows. 

Great naval maneuvers. 

Pageantry. 

Street parades. 

Motor boat races. 

Athletic sports. | 

The exhibits will be divided into sections, representing | 
distinct groups of allied industries—furs, automobiles, 
clothing, packing, machinery, books, advertising, print- 
ing, lithography, paper products, dairy products, build. 
ing materials, light, heat and power, transportation by 
rail, water and air, and many~others. | 

All in all, it will be one of the biggest and best exposi- 
tions held in years. You should remain over for the fun. 
and the educational features which will be at your service. 

BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY invites you to remain over. 

The City of Chicago invites you to remain. 

It is up to you. 


The Railroad Problem Is Your Problem 
Bee ke are urged to take an active interest in rail- 


road legislation. | 
BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY joins with trade organiza- 
tions in urging its readers to communicate with senators | 
and congressmen asking: (1) Abolishment of the agree- 


ments made during Federal control by the Railroad Ad- 


_ministration; (2)) restoration to individual railroads of | 


complete jurisdiction over questions of wages, classifica- 
tion, and working conditions; (3) the immediate repeal 
of the Adamson Law, and (4) prompt settlement on the 
part of the Government of the rental guaranteed for the. 
use of the railroads during Federal control. 


The Cost of Advertising Composition 
ENA assed publishers of the state of Washington 


have made a cost investigation and find that it costs 
eight and one-half cents for every inch of advertising 
set, and fifteen cents an inch for news; and that the 
mechanical cost of producing a paper amounts to thirty- 
six cents for every inch of advertising. ! 
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Print versus Duplicating 


Mes and over again we are informed that not only 
public bodies but many business concerns are adopt- 
ing rotary duplicators for their office stationery and gen- 
eral circular work. Samples of this class of “printing” 
are also frequently sent us. 

The rotary duplicator has come to stay, but will soon 
find its level and its own small particular corner of use- 
fulness. If the client desires the class of work produced 
by such agency, any printer who is worried over the 
matter has but to install a duplicator and himself give 
the customer exactly what he wants. That, at least, is 
one view of a development which is evidently troubling 
many, and the client is usually credited with flaunting 
his “new” method before the eyes of his erstwhile printer 
as a result of printing prices of today. He will not pay 
current rates for printing, but must have printing of some 
kind. 

This exactly hits it off. He does get printing of a kind 
and nothing more. If this class of circular or letter 
favorably impresses the customer and brings business, 
it is up to the printer to show something better. The man 
who uses the duplicator for roughly produced work ob- 
tains what he pays for—and no more—and must inevit- 
ably return to his printer for dignified, clear and attrac- 
tive advertising matter of any kind. 

A simple method of meeting this kind of competition 
—for prices cannot be reduced to the extent customers 
seem to think they must and will—is to show good printed 
work and duplicator work side by side. Comparisons are 
odious sometimes, and at all times educative. 


—The British Printer. 


What Is the Big Idea in Your Business? 


TOP-NOTCH idea is much more rare than a day in 

June. But they exist, nevertheless. Notice, for ex- 
ample, what some advertisers are now doing to interest 
consumers, with apparently little effort. 

Take the Hot-Point electric iron. A clever name, but 
it was just a name to most of us until someone realized 
that it would be good advertising to turn an iron on end 
and attach a red cap to the point, and immediately Hot- 
Point became a fact as well as a name. 

Then there is the savings bank whose poster reads: 
“Where do they get that ‘rainy day’ idea? We’re saving 
for ‘sunshiny days’-—aren’t you?” An ancient proverb 
overturned—and an ancient truth substituted. That bank 
has “started something!” 

Both of those ideas are so simple and so obvious that 
it would seem to the casual reader that anyone could have 
thought of them. But you can depend upon it, somebody 
worked mighty hard to evolve them! The trouble with 
most of us is that we don’t think deeply enough to dig 
out equally effective advertising “stunts.” 

Don’t let some competitor beat you to the big idea 
about your business! 


—Proof, Neely Printing Co., Chicago. 


Remember “Local Colors” 
A CERTAIN national advertiser—of fabrics, let us say 


—asserts that color preferences, induced by climatic 
conditions, seriously affect advertising results. 

The South, where the temperature flirts with 90 degrees 
most of the year, does not respond readily to warm red 
and pink shades. Tans, which are popular in the East, 
are repudiated by that western section which is sur- 
rounded by dull desert tones, while the north woods 
dweller naturally prefers any color but green. 

Based on;»many: years of experience and experiment, 
this manufacturer finds that his national advertising ex- 
erts the best average pressure when the product is repre- 
sented in plain black and white. 

Direct-by-mail, on the contrary, 
actual colors because the printing job can be divided 
into several classifications, varying the colors of goods 
shown to accord with sectional preferences. The extra 
cost thus involved is more than offset by the additional 
influence of the proper color representation. 

Many advertisers, apparently, either have not discov- 
ered this fact or their experience does not agree with that 
of this manufacturer—a leader in his field. The idea, 
however, is worthy of consideration and individual appli- 
cation by anyone who advertises colored merchandise 
either nationally or locally. 


—Proof, Neely Printing Co., Chicago. 


permits the use of 


Art Pays 


HERE is a delight in producing a beautiful piece of 

printing which comes only to the true artist. This 
pleasure is sufficient unto itself. It is seldom mixed with 
thought of profit or loss. The act of creating a thing of 
beauty is enough. 

Yet, strange as it may seem to some, the printers who 
are known for the fine work which they do are, almost 
without exception, money makers. 

Beauty is worth a great deal for its own sake. 
sically it is worth dollars. 

A well-designed and well-set advertisement, prospectus, 
broadside or cover page, is worth much more to the man 
who is using it as a salesman than are similar pieces 
poorly designed and composed. It attracts the eye; it is 
read more frequently; it proves the worth of its existence. 

High quality typography pays everybody—from the 
man who creates it to the man who pays for it. There 
is always a market for the work of the artist—the master 
craftsman—and that market makes little question of price. 

A true. artist will not have to sell the product of his 
genius by the hour—he can command his own price. 

—The Initialist, S-K-H Tvnesetting Co.. Chicago. 
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If I Were a Printer I Would— 


Continued from page 64 
discovered wherein lay causes for alarm as to the health 
of my workmen, I would enlist every man of them in an 
effort to eliminate those causes and make the printing 
industry among the leaders in health and safety. And 
those, if there were any, who would not be enlisted in 
this effort, I would discharge without ado as a matter of 
common decency and fairness to the rest of my workmen. 

I would make this effort and ask my workmen to make 
it because a healthy workman is a good workman and 
will make more money for himself and his employer; 
because I have too much love for the fun which can be 
gotten out of business to lessen it by having about me 
working men who are not healthy, and because there is 
a strain in the blood of all of us which loves something 
besides money, and desires, perhaps with little hope of 
fulfillment at times, to see the workshops of America 
housing contented instead of discontented men. 

In every detail of the direct business relation which 
existed between my employes and me, I would try to 
remember that a man who worked with me in my plant 
was in the same position as any other man with whom 
I deal in business. I would bear in mind that we were 
exchanging time for money. But I would regard it as 
reasonable for him to say that he was buying my money 
with his time as for me to say that I was buying his time 
with my money. In other words, I would place myself 
neither in the position of merchant nor customer in ex- 
changing dollars for the expenditure of human energy, 
and would feel no more that I was doing my employe a 
favor by letting him work for me than I would want him 
to feel that he was favoring me by becoming a part of 
my establishment. I would rather like to maintain with 
him the relation of two friends who make an even ex- 
change. And I would want my friend the workman to 
feel that I was as fair in my part of this exchange as I 
would insist that he be in his, or as I would want to be 
in an exchange with any other friend. 

There is nothing original about this idea. I have seen 
it work in one of the large steel mills of America in 
minute detail and with a success that is the envy of other 
steel mills where there is perhaps less punctiliousness 
about such details. 


At the American Rolling Mills in Middletown, Ohio, 
I saw this happen one afternoon: A foreign workman, 
upon reaching home, discovered that his pay envelope 
was fifty cents short. He telephoned to the employment 
manager, who, without any argument, investigated the 
man’s claim, discovered that he was correct and that the 
payroll department had made an error in calculating his 
pay, called a taxi-cab and delivered the man’s fifty cents 
to his home. 


This company employs 7,000 men, and yet the man 
who hires them could find time to rectify an error which 
his company had made, at considerable personal incon- 
venience. Needless to say, under a program of this kind, 
errors do not occur frequently. 


When I talked to the employment manager about it, 
he said, “I have made it a hard and fast rule here that 
the company must rectify at its own inconvenience any 
errors in which it is at fault, and vice-versa. If the short- 
age of fifty cents had been due to an error of the man 
in punching the clock and he could prove that he was 
entitled to the money, he would have received it, but 
would have had to come to the payroll department to 
get it.” 

In a plant with one of the most successful labor poli- 
cies in the country, this incident is only a detail. But it 
is significant of the entire attitude of fairness which was 
largely responsible for the fact that during the last steel 
strike the American Rolling Mills were not in the least 
affected. Going further in results we find that this com- 
pany has paid dividends for many years which make their 


stockholders glad that they are fortunate enough to held. 


American Rolling Mills stock. 


Complicated as the whole system of dealing with labor 
in a plant as large as this seems to be, there is one prin- 
ciple back of every detail which goes to make up this 
policy—the principle of the square deal. It is expected 
to work both ways and it does. There is no room there 
for the workman who is not willing to accept it as his 
attitude toward the corporation with whom he is working. 
Added to it is a study of and the application of the prin- 
ciples of scientific management. ‘The result is a condi- 
tion about as close to harmony between employer and 
employe as it seems possible for two human organisms 
ever to attain. 


There is something of interest to you on page 3. 
Have you seen it? 
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Does History Repeat Itself? 
Continued from page 62 

These men served during the convention only and were 
replaced for the succeeding year by Theo. L. DeVinne, 
New York, as president; vice-presidents, New England, 
H. T. Rockwell, Boston; Middle States, J. D. Parson, 
Albany; Southern States, J. H. Bruce, Nashville; Western 
States, C. H. Blakley, Chicago; Pacific States, H. S. 
Crocker, San Francisco; Canada, John Cameron, Toronto; 
corresponding secretary, Sam Slawson, St. Louis; record- 
ing secretary, James Davidson, Louisville; treasurer, A. 
O. Russell, Cincinnati; executive committee, Howard 
Lockwood, New York; F. H. Mudge, Boston; George D. 
Barnard, St. Louis; Andrew McNally, Chicago; Frederick 
Driscoll, St. Paul; Thomas Williamson, Detroit, and 
W. H. Bates, Memphis. 


The committee which drew up the first constitution and 
by-laws was composed of Howard Lockwood, New York; 
P. F. Pettibone, Chicago; H. T. Rockwell, Boston; E. R. 
Andrews, Rochester, N. Y., and W. H. Woodward, St. 


Louis. 


Humor was injected into the conference when M. A. 
True introduced a resolution, later tabled, having to do 
with the correct pronunciation of the word TYPOTHE- 
TAE. There is still much dissension over its proper pro- 
nunciation and perhaps the fathers of the U. T. A. did 
wrong to table the resolution. 


Mr. True’s motion read as follows: 


“Whereas, it being highly essential that the name adopted by 
and for this association be made pronounceable and comprehen- 
sible, that members may take the floor and use the word with 
confidence and impunity, that many well-advised talks may not 
die ‘a bornin’, fearful of the use of our august cognomen: be it 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to dissect and 
analyze the word T-y-p-o-t-h-e-t-a-e; that investigation and research 
begin immediately upon the adoption of this resolution; that the 
committee be chosen from eastern scholars, selected as far as pos- 
sible from the Boston delegation, where, you know, Typo, Plato, 
Juno are every-day topics of Greek discussion, and that said com- 
mittee be instructed to report at the earliest possible moment.” 


It is reported that this resolution was “humorously 
discussed.” 


With regard to apprentices, W. B. Rogers of Louisville, 
reporting for the committee having under consideration 
“The Apprentice System,” said: “Your committee would 
recommend that every employing printer exercise his 
right to employ as many apprentices as he may choose, 
and that all apprentices be indentured, where the laws of 
the state are not in conflict therewith, for five or more 
years, by parents or guardians who may have authority 
to do so.” 


The records show 68 accredited delegates. They were: 
New York Typothetae: William C. Martin, Howard Lockwood 
and R. Harmer Smith. 


St Louis Typothetae: R. P. Studley, Wm. H. Woodward, 
Charles B. Woodward, William B. Becktold, George D. Barnard, 
Sam Slawson, J. W. Steele, Stewart Scott, A. J. Kletzker, W. L. 
Becker, Charles M. Skinner, Edwin Freegard, George J. Phelps 
and Richard Ennis. 


RIGID 


Vandercook "%¢ 


Chicago Typothetae: Andrew McNally, Charles A. Night, C. H. 
Blakely, J. M. W. Jones, R..R. Donnelley, George A. Poole, Amos 
Peitibone, P. F. Pettibone, H. O. Shepard, George E. Marshall, 
J. L. Regan, W. P. Dunn, F. Barnard, George K. Hazlitt, Franz 
Gindele, H. S. Tiffany, W. P. Henneberry, E. C. Stuart, D. Oliphant 
and W. Johnston. 

Nashville Employing Printers’ Association: 
George B. Staddan. 


Milwaukee Typothetae: 


Minneapolis Job Printers’ Protective Association: 
and C. A. Mitchell. 


Typothetae Society of Memphis: 
A. J. McCallum. 


Boston Master Printers’ Club: 
and F. H. Mudge. 


St. Paul Typothetae: 


Publishers’ Association of Louisville: 
Davidson and James Davidson. 


Grand Rapids Typothetae: M.: A. True. 

Springfield, Ill.: H. W. Rokker and Thomas Rees. 

Illion, N. Y.: J. L. McMillan. 

Albany, N. Y.: J. A. Sleicher and J. D. Parsons, 

Columbus, Ohio: L. D. Myers. 

Employing Printers of Omaha: Samuel Rees. 

Rochester, N. Y., Employing Printers: E. R. Andrews. _ 

Cincinnati Typothetae: A. O. Russell and A. H. Pugh. 

Detroit Employing Printers’ Association: Thomas Williamson. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: H. H. Everard. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Peter H. Tiernan. 

Richmond, Va., Master Printers’ Association: 
mitt, Jr. 

Social features were not neglected in those days, as is 
proved by the first paragraph, giving an account of the 
carriage ride through the parks. This was followed the 
next day by a similar tour of the South Side Chicago parks 
ending with “a cold collation” at the Washington Park 
Club House. Sixty-eight carriages were needed to convey 
the party this time. The principal event of the entertain- 
ment was the banquet, which was given at Kinsley’s on 
Thursday evening, October 20. The menu was called a 
“veritable poem of the art preservative,” and well it 
might, for from the wine list it is certain that more than 
one original outburst of poetry occurred before the affair 
ended. Read some of the old forgotten names such as 
Hockheimer, Amontillado, Sauterne, Pontet Canet, 
Pommery Sec and “Liquers.” (C. H. Blakely was toast- 
master. Speakers included John A. Roche, mayor of 
Chicago; Richard Ennis, of St. Louis; J. H. McVicker, 
founder of McVicker’s theatre, Chicago; J. W. Butler, 
founder of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago; 
James Davidson, of St. Louis; A. P. Luse, E. A. Blake, 
P. F. Pettibone, Chicago ; Howard Lockwood, New York; 
Mr. Slawson, Mr. Scott, W. H. Woodward, Mr. Barnard, 
St. Louis; Mr. Russell, Cincinnati; Mr. Clemmitt, Rich- 
mond; Mr. Andrews, Rochester; Mr. Parsons, Albany; 
H. W. Rokker, Springfield, Ill.; Amos Pettibone, Alex 
Belford, R. R. Donnelley, John Marder and William 
Johnston of Chicago. 

The banquet ended at 2:30 a. m. with Fred. Barnard’s 
“night-cap,” whatever that might be, and the singing of 


Auld Lang Syne. 


J. H. Bruce and 


N. L. Burdick and W. C. Swain. 
F. L. Smith 


W. H. Bates, O. P. Bard and 
H. T. Rockwell, A. J. Wright 


David Ramalay and W. P. Johnston. 
W. B. Rogers, Louis T. 


Thomas Clem- 


Composing Room Presses 


It is a fact established by those who have the greatest need of quality and speed in the 


production of proofs that no press can equal, for composing room purposes, presses built 
on the rigid bed principle. Vandercook Presses are so built. 
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Monroe 5078 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


452-456 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Originators and Developers of the Modern Proof Press and Other Machinery and Tools. 
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Many Printing Craftsmen 


are men of genius. They possess 
the capacity for taking infinite pains 
and they do not forget that trifles 
make perfection. 


Such men demand good materials. 
They use and recommend 


Ep WE Kee IN LONE SIKGIaN 
and MANIFOLD PAPERS 


because they have learned that 
these papers are not only useful 
but absolutely reliable. 
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The Esleeck Papers 


Made of clean, new rags, are strong 
durable, uniform. Just right for 
important uses in every business 


office. 
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are now watermarked 


These papers are sold by the lead- 
ing paper merchants. 
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The Warnock Diagonal Block 
Register Hook System 


Used everywhere that good, profitable printing is done and recognized as 


THE MOST EFFICIENT—THE MOST ACCURATE 
and THE MOST RAPID 


The cover of this magazine was printed on the 
Warnock Block and Register Hook System at the 
Chicago Exposition, July 23 to 30 
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Say it this way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 
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MILWAUKEE 


and WISCONSIN 


The largest of the annual frolics held by 
the W. D. Hoard & Sons Co., printers at 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., during the many years 
since the event was instituted by the late 
Goy. William Dempster Hoard, took place 
recently at Taylor’s Point, Lake Kosh- 
konong, Wis. The lake is some twelve 
miles from Fort Atkinson, and the trip was 
made by steamer on the Rock river. More 
than 200 executives, employes and families 
connected with the big shop took part. 
The General Atkinson, owned by the 
Hoards, conveyed the party. The company, 
which publishes the Union and Hoard’s 
Dairyman and operates one of the largest 
job printing offices in Wisconsin, invited 
the forces of the Jefferson County Democrat 
Co., C. C. Nettesheim, manager, of Fort 
Atkinson, and the Jefferson Banner Print- 
ing Co., of Jefferson, to join in the party. 
Bill Zwickel of the Hoard plant was chef 
of the day. A “Picnic Wireless” was pub- 
lished with the aid of a small handpress 
taken onthe trip, giving all the news of 
the frolic “in time for supper.” Field and 
water sports were enjoyed. 


Herman Bleyer, who learned to set type 
in the Evening Wisconsin office under Wil- 
liam E. Cramer during Civil War days, 
and was obliged to stand on a soap box to 
reach the case, is now secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Harbor Commission. Mr. Bleyer 
was for some years foreman of the Evening 
Wisconsin Co., and then became managing 
editor, which office he held for more than 
a quarter of a century. The Evening Wis- 
consin has been sold to the Hearst interests. 
John W. Campsie is general manager of 
the Wisconsin Printing Co., job printers, 

| which was retained by the Cramer interests 
/when the newspaper was sold. Julius 
| Bleyer, a twin brother of Herman, con- 
| tinues as an editorial writer on the paper. 
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David Atwood, for many years a member 
of the Gazette Printing Co., Janesville, 
Wis., and one of the “old-timers” in the 
Wisconsin trade, has been reappointed head 
of the Wisconsin State Printing Board, 
which looks after official state publications. 
He succeeded Harry P. Myrick of Milwau- 
kee upon the latter’s death. The first job 
Mr. Atwood is swinging is the publication 
of the 1921 Wisconsin Blue Book. Mr. 
Atwood says it will be a 600-page book, 
devoted to state statistics, election reports, 
biographies and summaries of all the state’s 
official doings. 


Horace E. Coggeshall, president of the 
Kirby-Coggeshall Co., Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency and printing house, has organ- 
ized the Thesco Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, with $60,000 capital stock, for the 
manufacture, jobbing and importing of 
novelties, etc., in connection with advertis- 
ing and printing. 


Harry S. Krasney, Karl Krasney and A. B. 
Sklaw of Milwaukee have organized the 
Printcraft Co., to conduct a general print- 
ing business. The Krasneys are interested 
in a large bag and burlap business. The 
new firm is capitalized at $50,000. Com- 
plete plans are not yet ready for announce- 
ment. 


Joseph Ansfeld and Charles Superfon, 
who have conducted the Juneau Press at 
621 Walnut street, Milwaukee, for some 
years, announce dissolution of the partner- 
ship and the sale of the printing plant, 
good will, etc., to L. M. Pumpiansky. The 
latter will retain the trade name of the shop. 


The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., has just issued a new ad- 
vertising folder, entitled “Paradoxical.” 
The text is: “If you want to make full speed 


ahead you must get the wind out of your 
Sales.” 


Milwaukee architects announce that St. 
Hedwig’s Industrial School for Girls, Niles, 
Ill., is having plans prepared for a new 
printery and infirmary to cost $125,000. 


A reorganization of the central office of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae has resulted 
from recommendations made last month by 
Secretary W. G. Penhallow. The plan cre- 
ates a department of cost installation and 
bookkeeping service under supervision of 
H. G. Candee. Another department created 
is that having to do with cost system serv- 
ice. Miss Hazel Haisler has been made 
director of this department. The depart- 
ment having to do with the sales division 
and credit collections has been placed un- 
der the direction of Miss Jane Nolan. It is 
expected that these changes will make for 
greater efficiency in the organization. 


A legislative review made by the Milwau- 
kee Typothetae, following adjournment of 
the 1921 Wisconsin legislature, shows that 
practically all bills inimical to the interests 
of Wisconsin printers were defeated. . The 
one important exception was the bill fixing 
the price of state printing, but this is -pro- 
nounced as of small concern to the rank 
and file of the membership. State Senator 
Oscar H. Morris, who is secretary of the 
Better Business Bureau of Milwaukee and 
an old-time newspaper man, is compli- 
mented by the members for his aggressive 
work in preventing unfair legislation affect- 
ing business. 


The Wisconsin Jndustrial Commission 
has just announced the results of a survey 
of Wisconsin printing plants made in June, 
to determine comparisons in wages and 
number of employes. The survey was a 
part of an extended investigation of the 
employment situation. The commission 
stated that the number of employes at this 
time was 1.7 per cent greater than last July, 
and .7 per cent greater than in April of 
this year. Total wages increased, on the 
other hand, 17.8 per cent compared with 
last July, and were 1.7 per cent greater 
than in April, 1921. 


New members recently joining the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae include Stevens Print- 
ing Co., 62 Mason street; Robert Peterson, 
paper ruler, Montgomery building; United 
Printing Co., Twentieth and Galena streets; 
Boehm Bindery, 62 Mason street and the 
Forester Label Works, 173 Broadway. 
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CHICAGO 


The Hub of the Industrial West 


The Cuneo-Henneberry Co., 455 West 
Twenty-second street, on June 30, filed suit 
for $50,000 against William L. Hass and 
Henry Van Artsen, president and business 
agent of Chicago Pressmen’s Union No. 3. 

The suit is the result of a strike of 200 
pressmen in the Cuneo-Henneberry plant 
when that company refused to stop printing 
the western edition of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and grows out of the strike in 
Philadelphia pressroom of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., which resulted in a lockout of 
over 800 pressmen by that company in May. 

The Cuneo-Henneberry Co. alleges that 
the strike was unauthorized and in its suit 
has the backing of the International Press- 
men’s and Assistant’s Union. 

The suit, which is to be tried in the 
Circuit Court, will be pushed to the limit, 
according to John F. Cuneo, president of 
the company. The law firm of Campbell & 
Fischer is handling the case for the plaintiff. 


After many years of chemical research 
and experimental work, the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., of Passaic, N. J., has suc- 
ceeded in perfecting what it calls “Art 
Parchment.” This paper is_ especially 
adapted to art work. It has many uses, 
including its use in the production of greet- 
ing cards and announcements. Samples 
may be obtained by addressing the com- 
pany. 


Chicago Incorporations for 
July, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois during July: 


South Side Printing Co., 450 W. 63d St. 
Capital, $3.000. Incorporators: Edward 
Edwards, Edward J. Flynn, Louis J. 


Schrader: printing and publishing and ad- 
vertising business. 


Republie Envelope Co., 803 W. Madison 
st. Capital, $5,000. Manufacturing, buying 
and selling envelopes, paper and paper 
products. Incorporators: Edward J. Law- 
ler, Harry I. Hawthorne and Andrew B. 
Curry. 


Teich Hegan Co., 426 South Clinton st. 
Capital, $3,000. To do a general job print- 
ing business. Incorporators: - Alfred H. 
Teich, W. W. Hegan, W. G. Hegan. 


Central Book Co., 112 Locust st. Capital, 
$20,000. To manufacture, print, engrave 
books, newspapers, journals, ete. Incor- 


porators: James E. Hauronic, Ralph Hen- 
dershot, Carl F. Faust. 


Changes 


The Postal Pioneer Publishing Co., dis- 
solved. 


Merchandising Publishing Co., dissolved. 


Brock & Rankin have leased the five-story 
building formerly occupied by the Fortune 
Brewing Co., at 711-17 West Van Buren 
street, and will use it for warehouse pur- 
poses. 


Five Chicago men connected with the 
printing trade saw the fight between 
Georges Carpentier and Jack Dempsey, 
July 2, following a strenuous drive by auto- 
mobile all the way to Jersey City. 

Those who made the trip were Joseph L, 
Strauss, of the Columbian Colortype Co., 
George H. Madden, of the Kohl & Madden 
Printing Ink Co., and M. E. Hillison, J. J. 
Milosch and H. C. Etten of the Hillison & 
Etten Co. The start was made several days 


prior to the fight and the party arrived back _ 


in Chicago a week later, after having tray- 
eled 2,395 miles. While in the East, various 
cities were visited, including New York and 
Atlantic City. 


Samuel H. Kimball, associated with the 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. for more than thirty 
years, was buried July 13. Mr. Kimball 
died July 11 in Cleveland, Ohio, while on 
a business trip. He is survived by his 
widow, two 
brothers. 


sons, a daughter and two 


Henry Feiler, president of Feiler, Kemp — 


& Co., 543 North La Salle street, was killed 
by an automobile July 1. 


The Field Museum of Art is exhibiting © 


examples of Chinese printing dating back 
as far as 1461. 


The Start of a 2,395-Mile Drive 


GEORGE H. MADDEN, J. J. MILOSCH, M. E. HILLISON, JOSEPH L. STRAUSS, H. C. ETTEN 
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Arthur T. Morey, former head of the 
Morey Linotyping Co., now George C. 
Jager, Typesetting, last month purchased 
the plant of the George Seton Thompson 
Co. at the mortgagee’s sale held June 29. 
Mr. Morey will not re-engage in the print- 
ing business but intends to sell the plant, 
and has commissioned George R. Smith to 
dispose of the plant. 

It is hoped to sell the plant intact but if 
this proves impossible Mr. Smith will dis- 
pose of the individual machines and other 
equipment at a private sale on the premises 
now occupied in the Rogers & Hall building. 


Charles J. Barnes, Chicago book pub- 
lisher, died in Switzerland, July 10, and 
was buried at Vevey, that country, July 12. 
He was 85 years old. Mr. Barnes came to 
Chicago in 1868 as manager of the branch 
house of A. R. Barnes & Co., which later 
combined with other school book publishers 
to form the American Book Co. He was 
managing director and chairman of the 
board of directors in Chicago until 1910 
when he resigned. 


John V. Ross, of Champaign, was re- 
elected president of the Illinois Typograph- 
ical Union at a meeting held in Jackson- 
ville, Ill, on July 11. Other officers are: 
First vice-president, J. W. Andrews, Spring- 
field; second vice-president, J. E. Donald- 
son, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Maddox, Alton; trustees, E. J. German, 
Bloomington; A. L. Wood, Jacksonville, 
and Thomas Rowan, Alton. 


A new continuation school law becomes 
effective in Illinois, September, 1921, mak- 
ing it compulsory that all working boys in 


. all trades, including printing, receive in- 


| printing as a career. 


struction amounting to not less than eight 
hours per week. The Board of Education 
will require boys to return to the public 
schools for this instruction unless it is pro- 
vided elsewhere. 


John W. Donohue, of the firm of M. A. 
Donohue & Co., 701-733 South Dearborn 
street, died July 8 at Mercy hospital. He 


_ was 24 years old and was of the third gen- 


eration of the Donohue family to take up 
He was the son of 
John W. Donohue, late vice-president of 
M. A. Donohue & Co., who died October 
17, 1919. 


Chicago printers and engravers should be 
interested in the collection of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century Italian and German prints 


now on exhibition at the Chicago Art Insti- 


tute. The collection belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and has been loaned to 
the Art Institute for the summer months. 


The Old Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago is taking an active part in the Chi- 


_ cago Graphic Arts Exposition. 


Committee 


Head of Service 


EK. L. WILSON 


When the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion Committee found it necessary to supply 
work for the numerous presses, stitchers, 
folders, cutters and the hundred and one 
other kinds of printing machinery on ex- 
hibition at the printing show, so that these 
machines could operate, it picked E. L. Wil- 
son, efficiency and production engineer for 
the Regan Printing House, Chicago, as the 
man best suited to handle the job. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Wilson was made chairman of 
the Service Committee, other members of 
which are J. F. Daly, W. S. Schmidt, C. S. 
Eastman and M. C. Wade. Mr. Wilson is 
also a member of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the exhibit. 

Mr. Wilson first came to Chicago in 1890 
and has been connected with Chicago’s 
printing industry ever since, with the ex- 
ception of four years spent with the Meyer- 
Rotier Printing Company of Milwaukee. 


G. M. McCarthy, for some time with the 
Eastern sales force of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., has been transferred to the 
Chicago territory, where he will work with 
A. Carey Huls, manager of the Chicago 
office. 


J. Lewis Coath, of the Manz Engraving 
Co., has been appointed a member of the 
Chicago School Board, succeeding Dr. 
Boleslaus Klarkowski. Mr. Coath will 
serve until 1926. 
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The death of Peter E. King, secretary of 
the Empire Paper Company of Chicago, on 
July 8, removed one of the most popular 
paper men in the middle west. Mr. King, 
who was 49 years old, joined the staff of 
the Empire Paper Company about twenty- 
five years ago and became secretary two 
years later. During his long career in the 
paper trade, he became “Pete” to hundreds 
of printers in that territory, and, in turn, 
called them by their first names. Many 
printers were in the throng which paid its 
last respects to the paper man at the inter- 
ment ceremonies at Wheaton, July 10. 


The P. D. Q. is the name of a new speed 
boat owned by the Gaw-O’Hara Envelope 
Co., and frequently seen on Lake Michigan. 
The boat is of the cruiser type and capable 
of making 30 miles an hour. It will be 
entered in some of the races staged during 
the Pageant of Progress. 


It’s Our Error 


Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

Where the dickens did you locate the in- 
formation appearing in the lower right-hand 
corner of page 42, July Ben FRANKLIN 
MonTHLy, saying that I was elected Presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation? 

Among the 106 reasons why that could 
not have happened, the chief one is that 
that association elects its officers only at 
its annual meeting, this year in October. 

It is true that at the Atlanta Convention 
I was chosen a member of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission, which has no con- 
nection, however, with the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, and in justice to Joe 
Meadon of Detroit, who is actually the 
president of the association and, by the 
way, an extremely efficient one, something 
should be said about the error in the 
August “Monthly.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Noste T. Praicc, 
Director of Advertising, U. T. A. 


Make-up Service Spacing Material 


THE HUSTED 
COMPANY 


C000 Eee 


Machine Composition 


‘ 
Hee 


436 Caxton Bldg. CLEVELAND 


FRANK C. DRAKE COMPANY 


PHONE DIVERSEY 6083 


PRINTING AND LITHO.INKS 
1445 LARRABEE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


There is something of interest to you on page 3. 
Have you seen it? 
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q From unusual sources we contribute to fine paper selection 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
WRITINGS 


To you who are interested 
in private watermarks, pro- 
tected stock watermarks, or 
in fact any quantity orders 
in quality papers, we offer a 
comprehensive service that 
has proven, to the printer, 


most profitable 


EE. LLOYD PAPERS GCOMPANN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Established 1905 


May Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List Now Out. Have you yours? 
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UNITED STATES 


AT LARGE 


Labor conditions in the cities of Wichita 
and Topeka, Kans., are fast getting back to 
normal. In Hutchinson, Kans., which made 
the start for the Open Shop before May, 
three shops, representing 80 per cent of the 
output are running as Open. In El Dorado, 
Kans., where two shops were involved, the 
situation was cleared up in two or three 
weeks, and Fort Scott, Kans., with one 
union plant, had the same experience. After 
eleven weeks there has been one change 
from the original stand made on May 1, the 
Capper Printing Co. going to a 44-hour 
week for the summer. It is possible that it 
will resume the 48-hour schedule in the fall. 
Other shops in Topeka are running 48 hours 
and are fast getting back to normal condi- 
tions. Crane & Co., one of the leaders, is 
operating 100 per cent. In Wichita most 
plants are practically filled, only two or 
three extra good men being needed to bring 
the forces to normal. In Pratt, Kans., the 
union men did not go out and are continu- 
ing to work on the 48-hour basis. In 
Salina, where it was feared a strike would 
be called July 1, the men have continued 
on the job, working 48 hours and at the 
same pay they received during the past 
year. With the exception of three small 
shops, Wichita is now running Open where 
everything was closed before May 1. In 
Topeka only one card shop is running to- 
day. The state organization started Feb- 
ruary 26 at Topeka has been most success- 
ful in holding the employers in line for the 
continuance of the 48-hour week and is 
working in conjunction with the national 
48-hour league. 


Adolph Schuetz of New York was re- 
elected president of the American Photo- 
Engravers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention held June 23-25 at Buffalo. Other 
officers elected were: First vice-president, 
Charles Stinson, Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, Henry Petran, Milwaukee; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburgh; 
executive committee, V. W. Hurst, Roches- 
ter; V. C. Everton, Detroit; F. W. Gage, 
Battle Creek; J. J. McGrath, Chicago; T. 
P. Thornton, Dallas, and Louis Flader, Chi- 


cago, commissioner. 


Wallace R. Farrington, publisher of the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin and a member of 
the United Typothetae of America, has 
been appointed Governor of Hawaii. 
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The annual election of officers of the 
Ben Franklin Typothetae of Wichita, Kans., 
has resulted as follows: President, H. O. 
Brooks, Brooks Letter & Addressing Co.; 
vice-president, A. G. McCormick, McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Press; secretary, Ray R. 
Dodge, Mid-West Bindery; treasurer, Frank 
P. Purnell, Western Lithograph & Office 
Supply Co.; directors, Walter J. Weiss, Grit 
Printery, and H. W. Albright, Western 
Newspaper Union. Messrs. Weiss, Brooks 
and Purnell were members of the old board. 
At the first meeting of the board, July 6, 
the budget for the ensuing year was ap- 
proved and was passed by the club at its 
luncheon the following day. Committees 
were named by President Brooks as follows: 


Membership, Chairman H. W. Albright, 
L. S. Ballard, Capper Engraving Co., and 
Walter J. Weiss; program, Chairman C. M. 
Gaffney, Advance Printing Co.; Ray R. 
Dodge and Philip J. Jones, Western News- 
paper Union; Education and apprentice- 
ship, Chairman C. H. Armstrong, McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Press; Gifford M. Booth, 
Grit Printery, and C. O. Funk, Western 
Lithograph & Office Supply Co.; advertis- 
ing, Chairman H. R. Horner, Horner Print; 
Dee Allen, Eagle Press, and F. R. Purnell; 
costs and production records, Chairman R. 
H. Johnston, Johnston Press; A. G. McCor- 
mick and C. D. DeVore, Commercial Press. 


Announcement of the tentative program 
for the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the United Typothetae of America was 
made the middle of July. The convention 
will be held at Toronto, October 17-18-19-20. 
One of the innovations will be a school for 
secretaries starting Friday, October 14, 
three days before the convention opens, and 
continuing throughout the convention. Reg- 
istration will take place Sunday, October 
16, and will continue through Monday. 
Committee meeting will be held the first 
day and a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil on Monday evening. The first general 
session of the convention will be held Tues- 
day morning at nine o’clock. 

Social meetings of the Open Shop, Closed 
Shop and Trade Composition divisions, Ad- 
vertising Typographers’ branch, Tariff Print- 
ers’ and Law Printers’ groups, Twelve-Sheet 
Calendar Manufacturers’ and district and 
local secretaries will be held the evenings of 
October 18 and 19. The executive session 
of the convention will be held the afternoon 
of October 20. 


Further plans were being made by the 
Executive Council meeting in Chicago July 
27, 28, 29 and 30, while this issue of BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY was on the press. 
These will be announced in the September 
issue. 
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The Southeastern School of Printing, 508 
Union street, Nashville, Tenn., is now open 
to students of printing. Complete equip- 
ment and competent instructors make it 
possible to give intensive instruction in 
Monotype, Linotype and Hand Composition. 
E. P. Mickel is in charge of the school. 
The course in the Monotype department 
covers thirteen weeks on either keyboard or 
casting machine; twenty-six weeks for both 
machines. Terms, $50 per month. The 
equipment includes three keyboards and 
one casting machine. L. H. Des Laurier is 
instructor. 

The Linotype department includes a thir- 
teen weeks’ course. It covers mechanics 
and operation. The equipment includes 
four Linotype machines and six Mergen- 
thaler keyboards. W. W. Poland is the in- 
structor, assisted by a competent force. 
Terms, $150 for the entire course. 

The course in hand composition includes 
lock-up and platen presswork. Tuition is 
$25 per month. Time not limited. Equip- 
ment very complete, new and modern. M. 
D. Binford is the instructor. 

An additional $50 a month is required 
for living expenses for those students from 
out of town. At least an eighth grade edu- 
cation is required before admission. Further 
information can be obtained by communi- 
cating with Mr. Mickel. 


Standardization of newspaper sizes is be- 
ing promoted by the National Editorial 
Association, which announces that the com- 
mittee appointed to recommend suitable 
sizes decided upon the following: 

Seven column—twenty inches long and 
twelve ems wide. 

Six column—nineteen and three-quarters 
inches long and thirteen ems wide. 

Those who support the adoption of uni- 
form sizes argue that by the adoption of 
those sizes the paper makers and press 
manufacturers will be able to eliminate 
many sizes now required, and prices may be 
lowered. 


Reports show that 55 printing and en- 
graving establishments failed during the 
first five months of 1921. Total liabilities 
of these 55 concerns were $2,979,706. This 
is more than the number of failures in 
these two industries for the two years of 
1919 and 1920. In 1918 there were 77 
failures. 


Two of the composing machines for use 
in the co-operative printing plant being 
started by the Toledo Typographical Union 
have arrived in that city according to union 
officials. The plant is located on the ground 
floor of the Toledo Labor Temple. 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


S it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 
of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 


CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 
GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 


satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 
PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 25247600 West Harrison Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BEN tP RAN KIUGNGM ONT TeY 


Announcing a new firm 


organized and planned to give 
to you, the printer, that meas- 
ure of quality and service that 
will compel your business. 


Mr. Sam Simons has joined Mr. 
Kerr with not alone that object 
in view, but with the equipment 
and ability to render the high 
standard of excellence in their 
product and service that you 
have been looking for. 


MONOTYPE and LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION and MAKEUP 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 


Kerr-Simons Typesetting Co. 


732 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7192-3-4 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 


thought to mechanical perfection. 
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Mechanical Perfection Dangerous 
Continued from page 65 

Printing, to attain the dignity and breadth of style that 
was characteristic of the fifteenth century printing, must 
return to the high standards of that day — standards 
reached only by a definite aim toward beauty and order 
and now in danger of being overlooked by attempting to 
meet the demand for mechanical perfection. Good type 
designs alone will not produce fine printing; a poor 
letter-form may be well printed or a good one, badly 
printed. Old types more often than not were badly 
printed, but the typography was fine because the arrange- 
ment was thoughtful and appropriate to the subject, and 
types, decorations and proportions all received equally 
the most scrupulous care and attention. 

Our types, mechanically, are more perfect; our de- 
signs, in the main, are not as good as the designs of the 
early Italian printers; nor will they be as good until 
designers of letters give more thought to the fundamentals 
of their craft, to its limitations and technique and less 
Letters have passed 
through their periods of uncertainty and change; their 
long history and manifold associations have brought 
them to a point where they are classics, classic because 
fixed, and they may not now be tampered with except 
within the narrow limits that a just discretion will allow. 
Types are the simple and inevitable corollary of the 
letters of the written books, but simplified to meet the 
exigencies of type-founding. This simplification in no 
way calls for any sacrifice of beauty, or legibility, or even 


the originality which comes from giving new expressions 


es 


I eee 


of interest and beauty to the essential forms fixed for us 
by long use. With the models at hand, endless variations 


_ may be played with—no necessity for mock forms. 


Mechanical affectation of finish will not take the place 
of real knowledge of form; nor will imitations of the 
early craftsman’s work necessarily produce results fit to 


_ present needs. Thoughtfulness based on knowledge, good 


taste developed by analysis of beautiful forms, sincerity 
and modesty will go far toward producing types that will 
at least equal, if not surpass, the old. 


For the Modern Service Printer 
Continued from page 67 

Cover? 

That soft “tea” antique cover is good. Print the key 
plate in a greenish black, using a vivid green like that of 
the inside of the book, to furnish high spots of color. 

Proofs? 

“T had best show you a specimen page before proceed- 
ing with the setting of all of them. [ll also make color 
proofs of the cover to be certain our color scheme is O. K. 

The following points were brought out by this man: 

The use of an illustrated cover, showing products in 
actual use. Advisable when catalog is to effect single 
sale but not desirable when catalog is for reference. 

Round cornering. Advisable when book has frequent 
use or is, perhaps, kept in pocket. String in catalog is 
favored if it goes to small store or shop where facilities 
for filing are absent or not used. 

An all-over design on outside of moderate-sized self- 
covered book gives effect of cover, is economical and is 
satisfactory when book endures limited or brief handling. 

High-grade catalog, not to be ruined by mailing in 
frail envelope. Heavy envelope and strawboard or cor- 
rugated board protector is worth the cost. 

Shipping and billing portion of catalogs to our 
Canadian Branch. Yes, his shipping department knew 


‘packing requirements and custom requirements as to 


declaration and billings or would learn them. He said he 
would like to have the Canadian order but believed the 
high duty made the making of electro plates and having 
the work done in Canada the most economical pro- 
cedure. Besides, he knew printing costs were lower ‘in 
the town where our Canadian Branch was located—: 
learned that from Typothetae reports. . 

There was a great deal more my capable salesman 
knew. He earned the right to that desired “inside track” 
to the buyer’s good will and, while price remains a not 
unimportant factor in the placing of our business, he is 
certain to get the business on an even break with other 
good printers and probably when he is not too much 
above them. 


Chicago Printers “Go Up in the Air” but It’s Not Labor This Time. 


Atlantie City. July 4 


J. J. MILOSCH AND H. C. ETTEN 


M. E. HILLISON AND JOSEPH L. STRAUSS 


There is something of interest to you on page 3. 


Have you seen it? 


Bonus Solves Apprentice Problem 


Chicago School Finds It Necessary to Keep Boys Under Supervision 
Until Entire Term Has Been Served and Bonus Helps in Doing It 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


HE experience of Chicago employers in operat- 

ing the Typothetae School of Printing, where 

boys in open shops are given academic training, 

is an interesting one. It was recently outlined 

by F. W. Smith, chairman of the school committee of 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 

Excerpts from Mr. Smith’s report show that two boys 
attended the school in June, 1918. They remained until 
the following winter when they went to work on full 
time. The following year 12 boys were kept in training. 
Difficulty was experienced in getting boys to attend the 
school and to keep them in attendance after they had 
once started. Trouble was also experienced in establish- 
ing a point of contact with the Chicago School Board. 
Employers were much discouraged but by persistently 
keeping at it the school has grown until last year sixty 
boys were trained. 

It has been the policy of Chicago’s school to keep the 
boys two years, after which they are turned over to the 
shops unsupervised. This has proved unsatisfactory, be- 
cause the boys immediately feel that they are finished 
workmen capable of making their own bargains. An 
offer of fifty cents a week more from another firm will 
cause them to quit. This has been overcome by a bonus 
plan which continues until the completion of the appren- 
ticeship, making it well worth the boys’ time to remain 
under supervision. 

There is still something lacking, however, and it is 
planned to keep in personal touch with each boy until 
his training is completed. This is easy to do during the 
first two years while the boy attends the school but after 
he starts working full time the difficulty of the supervisor 
increases. 

Mr. Smith points out that the equipment of the Chicago 
school is much less complete than that of many of the 
city’s public schools. That the Typothetae school should 
have the best equipment in the city is the assertion of 
Mr. Smith, since the public schools make no pretense of 
trade training while the primary purpose of the Typoth- 
etae school is training for the trade. 

A report of the number of boys trained since the foun- 
dation of the school shows that: 

During the year 1919, 2 boys completed the two-year 
course. 

During the year 1920, 3 boys completed the two-year 
course. 


To date, in 1921, 15 boys have completed the two- 
year course. 

During 1921, 34 boys will complete the two-year 
course. 

The present enrollment is 65 boys. 

The school has recently moved to new quarters at 412 
South Desplaines street where it now has a capacity for 
eighty or ninety boys. 

One of the features of the school has been the medical 
attention given the apprentices without cost to themselves. 
Thirty-four boys received this attention last year. Twenty- 
three boys have had dental attention at a cost of $264.05 
for materials alone. This amount is to be paid by the 
boys. 

Seventy-seven boys are now beneficiaries in the bonus 
account. A total of $3,859.60 has been credited to them, 
only $78.50 of which has been forfeited by discontinu- 
ance of their apprenticeship. 

Thirty-four members of the Typothetae division of the 
Chicago organization are co-operating with the school. 
Recommendations made for the improvement of the 
school include the installation of equipment which will 
make it possible to continue training boys who have com- 
pleted the two-year course; the establishment of a school 
library, and an extension of training into other fields 
than that of hand composition. 

It is also hoped in time to take care of high school 
graduates and boys with a fair knowledge of printing 
without requiring them to attend school for the full 
half day. 


The Next Generation 


EATTLE scores! A Father and Son banquet was held 

by the Seattle Typothetae last month. Three genera- 
tions of printers attended. Seattle is wise. It believes 
in getting the sons interested in stepping into dad’s shoes. 
It believes in making printing a craft the boys will be 
glad to follow. 

Anyway, it’s a mighty good thing to get father and son 
together for social purposes as well as to prove to the 
boys that their father and the other master printers are 
men of whom they can be proud. Make it so that when 
some other youth asks, “What does your dad do?” the 
answer will come clear and bold, “He’s a printer!” 


MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


has nobly stood the test of all users of good bond papers where excellence of quality 
is required in an attractively priced paper—a paper that satisfactorily meets the 


requirements of the more extensive users of good bond papers at a medium price. 


Carried in stock, white and six colors, all sizes and weights. Colors 
stocked in No. 16 and No. 20 substance, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x34. 


SWIGART PAPER CO., 653-707 S. WELLS STREET 


PHONE HARRISON 1155 


is painted white. 
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A Phonograph in a Print Shop? Certainly! 
PHONOGRAPH in one corner of the plant of the 


Sanders Printing Company, Chicago, forms one of 
the most valuable pieces of machinery in the shop, ac- 
cording to M. W. Sanders, the owner, for it outlines the 
policy of the company with regard to its sixteen employes 
and helps keep them interested in their jobs. Music is 
played from records brought in by the employes during 
the noon hour and at other odd moments. 


The Phonograph as it appears in the Sanders’ Shop 


The phonograph isn’t the only unusual feature about 
the Sanders plant. Another is its machinery, all of which 
Still another is fresh flowers which al- 


_ ways can be found in the outer office, month in and month 


out. A florist who specializes in such service delivers 
them several times a week. A nineteen-year-old boy as 
foreman of the composing room, and an elaborate system 
of keeping the exact time consumed in each operation by 
means of a special clock are other unusual features in 
this small shop. 

Over in one corner can be found a Peerless press 


valued today at $25,000 by Mr. Sanders, although it cost 


| but $182 second hand when Mr. Sanders first started in 


business 18 years ago. It was this press which gave the 
company its start. Today the concern has seven jobbers, 
three with automatic feeders, and one Miehle, in addition 
to other mechanical equipment. Mr. Sanders tells an 
interesting story in connection with his start in the print- 
ing business; how he spent his entire capital of $182 for 
the purchase of four sizes of type and the Peerless press 
which he now values so highly. After making his pur- 
chase, he had to walk home for lack of carfare. 


Special Fare to U. T. A. Convention 
je ECIAL railroad rates of fare-and-one-half will be 
granted those attending the United Typothetae of 
America convention in Toronto, October 17 to 21. Defi- 
‘nite announcement of this fact was made late in July by 


Bi oT, A. 


\ 


Value of Printing Doubles in Five Years 


A COMPARISON of the number of printing and allied 
establishments in the United States in 1919 with the 
number in 1914 shows a healthy growth, healthy in that 
the number has not increased beyond the proper pro- 
portion. 

What is far more significant is the 1919 value of the 
product in each line as compared with 1914, This shows 
that while the increase in the number of plants has been 
comparatively small the increase in the actual value of 
the products has been immense. In other words, each 
plant has largely increased the amount of work it pro- 
duced in 1919 over that of 1914. 

For instance, in the book and job printing and publish- 
ing industry, the number of plants in 1914 was 12,115. 
In 1919 there were 12,968 such establishments, or an 
increase of but 853 plants. On the other hand, the value 
of the product in 1919 was $600,503,000 as against 
$307,331,000 in 1914. The number of plants has in- 
creased only one-fourteenth while the value of the prod- 
uct has nearly doubled. 


Another significant fact to be noted is the decrease in 
the number of newspaper and periodical plants. Where- 
as, in 1914 there were 19,317 such plants, in 1919 only 
17,335 were reported or a difference of nearly 2,000. 
This is due to the newsprint famine between the years 
1914 and 1919. On the other hand, those newspaper and 
periodical publishing plants which did survive did a busi- 
ness in 1919 almost twice as large as in 1914, 

The complete comparison as given by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Census shows the following: 


Number of 


Establishments Value of Products 
( = =a 
Industry 1919 1914 1919 1914 
Bookbinding and blank book 

AMAL Sues eee cere deine oes 1,122 1,124 69,248,000 38,104,000 
Boxes, paper and others not 

elsewhere specified......... 1,204 1,043 213,384,000 74,711,000 
Dyestuffs and extracts, nat- 

ULal Ao nsiasterete dee ee ce oan 140 112 = 555.962,000 ~=—20,620,000 
Engravers’ materials......... 21 3 2,248,000 768,000 
Engraving and die sinking... 550 486 7,333,000 3,134,000 
Engraving, steel and copper 

plate, including plate print- 

DIN Be orate oale mines oete eee 421 399 =. 24.209,000 ~=13,786,000 
Hneravins. wWOOdss ene ote 5d (2 1,154,000 719,000 
EINVeGlO DES: ge cera ete ec ee eee 106 90 39,664,000 18,481.000 
LORS DENG een eee oe 89 70 =. 26,238.000 13,830,000 
litho erap hints ae ee 330 336 73,363,000 39,136,000 
Photo-engraving, not done in 

printing establishments.... 420 376 =: 29,245.000 15,539,000 
Paper and wood pulp........ 714 718 794,850,000 332,147,000 
Paper goods, not elsewhere 

SPECIE Mes toch sce ee 305 310 101,473,000 48,871,000 
Printing and publishing, 

Xora “anal TV en ace otae aoe 12,968 12,115 600,503,000 307,331,000 
Printing and publishing, 

MUSICH leh cee 155 180 = 15,894,000 7,271,000 
Printing and publishing, 

newspapers and periodicals 17,335 19,317 892,415.000 495,906,000 
Printings materialsseeee.neene 83 94 4,935,000 2,111,000 
Stationery goods, not else- 

where specified .:..0.<..226 151 189 =59,495.000 21,903,000 
SUA GOIN NINES OS db eomcsowoor 23 oL 2,090,000 2,320,000 


Engdahl Bindery 


Edition Book Binders 


HONOUR 


412-420 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 


Just Across the New Franklin-Orleans Bridge 


Telephone Main 4928 


‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound 
to Satisfy”’ 
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New Sam 


Welcome 


Book 


INDIAN BRAND 
NO CURL.GUMMED 
PAPER 


new sample book not over- 

A gisborate or cumbersome 

Ain size or bulk, but -con- 

veniently and attractively ar- 

ranged, showing the full stock 

line of Nashua Indian Brand 
No Curl Gummed Paper. 


Of the paper itself little need 
be said, as in every printing 
plant in every state in the 
Union this paper is recognized 
for its exceptional qualities. 


Feeds into the press absolutely 


flat, and under the most ad- 


verse climatic conditions the 
run goes thru at top speed. 


The many different grades 
meet every requirement, from _ 
the cheapest “sticker” work to 
the finest half-tone color 


printing. 


Probably you specify Indian Brand on every job 
and know the line so well that you don't needa 
sample book—nevertheless, there is a new one 


here— 
Waiting for you to say, “Send it along." 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Craftsmen 


We're mighty glad to see you. 


We're mighty glad of this op- 
portunity to bid you welcome 
to Chicago. 


We know how it iS---even 
when you're on a vacation like 


this you like to drop into a 
printing plant, just to get a breath of 
honest-to-goodness air such as only a 
printing plant can furnish you. 


So when you get to feeling that 
way drop into one of the fol- 


lowing plants and stay five 
minutes or all day. You'll be wel- 
come and incidentally you'll have an 
opportunity of seeing some of the 
most modern Trade Composition 
plants in America. 


Make yourself at home in any 
of these plants: 


American Typesetting Corporation...... 

Re Oe RE CR a the 123 W. Harrison St. 
A-to-Z Typesetters........... 117 N. Wells St. 
A. R. Buckingham........... 15 So. Market St. 
Champlin Law Printing Co.............. 

BG Axiom oe eelc 172 W. Washington St. 
Chicago Typesetting Co.. ..727 So. Dearborn St. 
Craftsmen Typesetters. . 701-703 So. LaSalle St. 


Empire Typesetting Co.....730 N. Franklin St. 
Englewood Typesetting Co......540 W. 63rd St. 
Jager, George C........... 422 S. Dearborn St. 
Kerr-Whitmire Typesetting Co..732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co...... 326 W. Madison St. 


M. & L. Typesetting Co................ 
sa choke ease, Sees koe 4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 


Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Moeller Typesetting Co.. .162 W. Austin Ave. 
Quality Typo Co.......... 542 So. Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co......... 149 W. Ohio St. 


Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co.......... 
ry igh ot ODEs ti en, Sys a 508 So. Dearborn St. 


Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 
Superior Typesetting Co........ 732 Federal St. 
Trade-Shop, Typesetters...... 218 So. Clark St. 
Walden Typesetting Co....720 So. Dearborn St. 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


TOE 


They’re members of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago, a branch 
of the Franklin-Typothetae— 
Guarantee enough! 


Do us a favor—tell the advertiser you saw his ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly. 


. : BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY ni Seats) 
Durafold Enamel Interwoven Cover Velvatone Book 
Radiant Enamel International Cover Artcraft Offset 
Parian Enamel Neapolitan Cover Ivory Super 


pS. PROFIT pSL , PRINTING ie 
Index ;|D) Ironsides 
: PRODUCING re “|B iA\ PAPERS 
Bristol ee Ledger 
Congress 
Index Resolute 
as MANY LEADING BRANDS ne 
CARRIED BY 

Reco Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 

_ || Index 535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago uaiond 
Bristol Ledger 


Housatonic Bond 
Certified Bond 
Chieftain Bond 


Efficient service by an organization of experienced paper men 


TELEPHONE WABASH 2630 


Howard Bond Bantam Manifold 
Franchise Bond Owl Typewriter 
Harvest Bond Eiderdown Bond 


D 
ve, 


x? 


ORCHID LINEN 


COROT 


BOND 


MODEST IN PRICE 


A RAG PAPER, AIR DRIED. TUB SIZED 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


MADE BY 


LEE PAPER COMPANY 
VICKSBURG, MICH. 


OOD 
> 

esr 

CEL 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Linotype Men Home From 
Europe 


After three months abroad in the inter- 
ests of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Nor- 
man Dodge, vice-president and general man- 
ager of that concern, returned to New York 
City July 1 aboard the steamer Adriatic. 

Fred C. Grumman, assistant manager of 
the New York agency of the company, who 
left for England in April with Mr. Dodge 
aboard the steamer Cedric, also returned 
July 1 on the Adriatic. 

According to Mr. Dodge, who visited Eng- 
land, Belgium, France and Germany, the 
people of the latter country are working 
industriously again, and food conditions 
there are greatly improved; conditions in 
France are fair; and Belgium is coming 
back rapidly. 

Mr. Grumman spent several weeks in and 
about London, before leaving for a week’s 
stay at The Hague. From the Netherlands 
he went to Brussels, Belgium, and later vis- 
ited Rheims, Versailles, and Paris, France. 
Upon his return to England he made his 


headquarters at the works of Linotype and 


Machinery, Limited, at Manchester. And 
before leaving for America, he spent some 
time at Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland. 

While in London, Messrs. Dodge and 
Grumman visited the Sixth International 
Printing, Stationery and Allied Trades Ex- 
position, at Agricultural Hall, 


Beckett Co. Samples 


One of the finest examples of the emboss- 
ers art that has come to the attention of 
this office is that sent out by the Beckett 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. The subject 
which is reproduced is “The Fountain of 
the Great Lakes.” The paper used is White 
Buckeye Cover, double thick. 


Monotype Wins Decision 

The Monotype Machine Co., of Philadel- 
phia, won its suit against the Pittsburgh 
Typefounders Co., distributors of the Elrod 
machine, charging infringments of Mono- 
type patents, July 13, when Judge Hugh M. 
Norris of the District Court of the United 


: 


States for the District of Delaware handed | 
down his decision in favor of the plaintiff, | 
In his decision Judge Norris says: 


“T have examined the patents put in evi- 
dence by the defendant as illustrating the 
prior art. Even in the light thereof, I think | 
that defendant’s operation is an incremental — 
casting operation, not a drawing one, and | 
that defendant’s mold performs the same | 
function in substantially the same way as | 
does that of plaintiff. Hence, I find claims | 
1 and 2 of Patent No. 1222415 and claims | 
4 and 5 of Patent No. 1237058 valid and | 


infringed.” 


“Eight Bells” Rings the Bell 


“Eight Bells” is the name of a new house | 
organ, the first issue of which has just been 
sent out by the Superior Typesetting Co.,, 
Chicago. 

The little magazine makes a very favor- | 
able impression, both editorially and be- 
cause of its typographical appearance. J. J. | 
Smith and A. J. Cuchna are its editors. 


When Jolly Good Fellows Get Together 


CHICAGO CRAFTSMEN ON OCCASION OF TENTH ANNIVERSARY, MAY 21 


CHAS. H. 


Representing 


American Assembling Machine Co., Inc. 
Berry Machine Company 


George Sague 
Ward & McLean 


501 Plymouth Court 


Phone Wabash 5190 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLLINS 


Selling 


Juengst Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


Juengst Automatic Side Stitcher 


(60 to 90 books per minute) 


Rowe Straight Line Trimmer 
(25,000 14" books trimmed per hour) 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 
Berry Pneumatic Bindery Tools 


Berry Semi-Automatic Feed for Board 

Climax Roller Washing Machine 
(Wash up cost 2c per press) 

American Looping Machine 


(Punching & Looping with twine—One operation) 
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Fifty Linotypes Shipped in 
Recent Week 


Although the hot summer months are not 
particularly busy ones in most lines of 
business, the weekly output of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company continues to re- 
flect a healthy condition of things in the 
printing and publishing fields. 

In the first week in July there were 
shipped from the Brooklyn factory of the 
company fifty Linotypes. To the Ledger 
Publishing Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
went one Model 14 and five Model 8’s; to 

' the Times Company, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C., went three Model 8’s and three 
Model 14’s; and to the Dispatch Printery 

_ and Bindery Corporation of New York City, 

' and to the Register Publishing Company of 
Red Bank, N. J., went a Model 24 machine, 
the very latest thing in the way of multiple- 
magazine Linotypes. 


Rutherford Forty Meets 
With Success 


For the past year and a half the Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Co. has been advertising in the 
yarious trade journals a black which they 
have called Rutherford Forty. After con- 
stantly and consistently advertising in the 
trade journals the demands for Rutherford 
Forty have assured the Fuch & Lang people 
that they have made an ink that is becom- 
_ ing popular throughout the country. 

Rutherford Forty is named because of 
its price, 40 cents per pound, and is an ink 
that works equally well on machine fin- 
ished, super sized and calendered as well 

) as enameled book papers. Letters also in- 
| dicate this ink can be used not only on 
book papers, but on bond papers and for 
job work. 

| The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. is being 
congratulated on its sincere efforts and 
also on its consistent method of bringing 
before the public a product of such merit. 


_N.E. A. Adopts Franklin 
| Price List 


The July 18 issue of the Business Printer, 
issued by the Porte Publishing Co., Salt 
| Lake City, was devoted to the work of the 
National Editorial Association. The N. E. 
| A. recently adopted the Franklin Printing 
| Price List for the use of its members. 

The Porte company also is preparing a 
report on all local, county and state print- 
ers’ organizations throughout the United 
States and Canada, and requests that the 
various associations send in a list of their 
oficers and other information in order to 
make complete its report. 


—EE 


Dejonge Paper Popular 

It is a significant fact, according to Louis 
Dejonge & Co., New York, that all five of 
what have been termed “recent master- 
pieces of printed salesmanship” have been 
printed on Dejonge Art Mat. The five 
pieces of advertising literature so named 
are: “Man and His Wardrobe,” Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; “Victrolas in Period 
Style,” Victor Talking Machine Co.; “The 
Shaker Heights Subdivision” of the Shaker 
Heights Improvement Co., Cleveland; “The 
Doorway,” New York National Park Bank, 
and “Quality and Cost,’ Ginn & Co., 
| Boston. 


Advertise U. S. Bond 


) A noteworthy piece of direct-by-mail ad- 
_Yertising literature is that recently sent out 
by Dwight Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, adver- 
“using Uncle Sam Bond. Typography, ar- 
rangement and presswork all speak well 
\for the company which printed it and 
Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


Neenah Paper Co. Com- 
pletes Big Improvement 


Neenah Paper Co. has just completed 
extensive improvements which will give this 
company’s mill at Neenah, Wis., about 60 
per cent added capacity. 


The improvements include the installa- 
tion of a new 120-inch Fourdrinier machine 
with its necessary complement of beaters, 
washers and jordans. The rag room facil- 
ities have been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, resulting in very much better work- 
ing conditions for the help. This is also 
true in the new and thoroughly up-to-date 
boiler house and engine room, which was 
one of the first units to be completed and 
has been in operation for some time. A 
new two-story calender building and addi- 
tional warehouse capacity have been added 
also. A new enlarged and very efficient 
filter plant completes the major improve- 
ments in the plant. The opportunity was 
also taken at the same time to renovate to 
a large extent the older portions of the 
mill. 


The company feels that with the resump- 
tion of business it will be in a better posi- 
tion than ever to offer its usual service on 
its well-known Owl mark brands to a much 
larger list of customers than has been pos- 
sible heretofore. 


Numbering Machine Used 
on BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


This issue of Ben FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
was numbered with an American Model No. 
30, made by the American Numbering Ma- 


N°? 54321 
e e e 
Impression of Figures 


chine Co., 220 Shepherd avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Model 30 machine has several 
features which add to its value in the print 
shop, including a cold rolled steel case, 
giving it great durability, which add to its 
value in the print shop. Its rapidity of ad- 
justment and adaptability to any machine 
are other features. The cut shown above 
gives the reader a fair idea as to the actual 
construction of Model 30. 


Eureka Steel Rule Bender 


Steel Cutting, Creasing, 
CUTTING RULE 


2 Pt. Center Face 
2 ** Side ay 
Saas Center a0 
3 sce Side oo 
cme 4 6 Center ‘‘ 
ce 4 ‘6 Sie ae 
Sn 6 “6 Center “ 


CE. 6,‘ Side i 


Tempers: Soft, very soft, hard 


Hercules Steel Rule Cutter 


Wave and Perforating Rules 


CREASING RULE 


2 Pt. Round Face 


ie 6:8 cc ce 


GEE 4‘ .s ne 


m2 ¢° ce “ce 
q 


This Rule can be had in Round or Flat Face 


WAVE RULE (Soft Only) 


On eSNG EIEN eee, rs Geen ieee! 
2 Pt. Fine 2 Pt. Medium 2 Pt. Coarse 2 Pt. Long Wave 
All above 25 cents per foot 
PERFORATING RULES 
6 Tooth 12 Tooth» Ce Wea 
8 Tooth PRICES Cas a ee 
Soft Hard Bright and Hard 
2 Pt. at 20 25 30 
3 Pt. at 25 30 35 


STEEL CROSS CUT PERFORATING RULE 


vane 2 Point at 65c per foot. Furnished in 4 ft. fonts cut L. S. at §2. SS per font 


STANDARD HEIGHT 


Cutting Rule 15-16 in. 


Creasing Rule Type High 


Telephone Lincoln 1774 


J. F. Helmold & Brother 
1462 Custer Street 
CHICAGO 
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Almost as True in This Country 
(Boe on the condition of the printing indus- 


try in England, The British Printer says: “It is com- 
puted that 10 per cent of our letterpress and litho print- 
ers are unemployed, and of the remainder, 50 per cent 
are on short time. In many centers only half time is 
being worked. A feature of the gradual decline is that 
in most offices all the staff has been retained on gradually 
shortening hours instead of dismissing some men and 
retaining others on full time. 

“Until the national industries assume working condi- 
tions no betterment can be expected for the printing 
trades, and meanwhile paper merchants and paper mak- 
ers, process engravers and all the supply houses are prac- 


tically stagnant. Never was there such need for patience 
and for mutual understanding between employers and 
employes and between printer and client. 
former is with us, and the present-day question of wage 


reduction will be faced with reason and full considera. 


tion of economic facts and trade conditions. 


“The pity of it all is that there is a vast amount of | 


Happily, the — 


printing simply awaiting the turn of the peace tide. If | 
once we can have industrial harmony throughout the | 


country the printing industries will be long occupied in 
making up arrears. Every trade and profession is run 
almost “bone-dry” of printing—literature, catalogs, show- 
cards, booklets, and even office stationery—and_ there 
should be ample employment for everyone.” 


Three Generations of Knife Makers 


have developed the Simonds Dayton Paper 
Trimming Knife to the highest degree of per- 
fection. Every knife guaranteed. Every 
purchaser a pleased customer. 
See our Exhibit—Booth 217 Coliseum 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE AND STOCK ROOM: 441 South Dearborn Street 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 2321 


W. C. SMITH, Chicago Manager 


THE A.A.SIMONDS & SON CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ANTIQUARIAN COVER—Antique— Ripple Finish 
2 Sizes — 2 Weights — 10 Colors 


ARTLOVERS’ COVER — Vellum Finish 
1 Size — 2 Weights — 9 Colors 


PATRICIAN COVER — Crash Finish 
2 Sizes — 2 Weights — 8 Colors 


LODESTONE COVER 
2 Sizes — 5 Weights — 6 Colors 


James Waite PaPeR Co. 
219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Telephone Main 875 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. 


Patronize the advertiser. 
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Typesetting — Electrotyping 
in One Plant 


Don’t split your typesetting and electrotyping orders. 
It is now possible to obtain both services in one 
plant — the largest in the world —occupying over forty 


thousand square feet of floor space. 


We are saving 


buyers time and money, and relieving them of many 
worries incident to the “time between” typesetter and 
electrotyper, and the “passing of the buck” of both. 


While we do typesetting and electrotyping com- 
plete, we solicit your orders for either or both. 


Central Typesetting and Electrotyping Co. 
450-472 West Superior Street, CHICAGO 


Telephones Superior 307 — All Departments 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET AND ELECTROTYPED 


In Doubt?—Make It a Horse Race 


Continued from page 66 

A valve factory was moved into a fine suburb where it 

_ had two handicaps. Residents objected to a factory, and 

employes had to ride nearly an hour to their work. An 

_ efficiency engineer was given the job of developing spirit 

_ in this factory’s organization, and did it by the horse race 

) method. A baseball team was formed and challenged the 

local nine, which haughtily refused to play a team of 

'mechanics. So another factory team was organized. 

Presently every department of the factory had a ball 

team, and girls were going in for athletics. Within six 

months it was necessary to have a regular field day for 
employes. 

The merit and demerit marking system used by many 
American railroads is another excellent form of horse 
race which may be applied as a stimulus in the printing 

| trade and in many other kinds of business. Good work, 
punctuality, steady attendance, and the like, are rewarded 
by credit marks, and mistakes by deductions from an em- 
_ ploye’s record. Applied to employes in a printing plant, 
this plan sets up an ideal of one hundred points for each 
kind of work. Deductions are made because of inefh- 
ciency, tardiness, absence without proper cause and other 
‘infractions of shop rules. Cash prizes are given for the 
best records, and when tardiness, falling off in efficiency 
_ or other undesirable conditions develop in the organiza- 
_tion, they can be met and overcome by special prizes for 
better records in those particular things. 
__ The contest is as old as humanity. Capable of count- 
less applications to meet business conditions, it is ever 
_hew and potent. Its appeal, when well planned and con- 
| ducted, is as unfailing as human nature itself. When in 
| doubt, make it a horse race—you won’t wear the idea out! 


' 


IN OUR OWN PLANT 


Some Mistakes the Printer Makes 
Continued from page 61 

These are some of the troubles I came in contact with 
in a large printing establishment. In this shop, which 
handles scores of publications, there is a great deal of 
system. No one ever goes ahead without an O. K. which 
is perfectly proper. 

In dealing with small printers, the reverse seems to 
rule. When I give an order for letterheads to a small 
shop, it is an even bet as to whether I do or do not see a 
proof. About half the time, the completed job is dumped 
onto my desk while I am wondering whether I have to 
telephone again about a proof. The small printer seems 
to regard himself as a better judge of the job than the 
man who ordered it. He is probably right at that, but the 
man who is responsible usually wants to inspect a proof 
before he puts an O. K. on the work. 


These are a few general criticisms, given for what they 
are worth. As I grow older, I realize that the printing 
business is probably the most complicated in the world. 
There are more chances for mistakes in it than in any 
other with which I have come into contact. Also the fel- 
low who orders a job sometimes leaves the instructions 
so vague and ambiguous that the printer is at sea. I real- 
ize my own instructions, in spite of care, are in this cate- 
gory. The editor or advertising manager knows what he 
wants so well that he assumes the printer must know also. 

The world is moving. The printer and his patrons are 
showing more forbearance and more interest in the other 
fellow’s problems. If this keeps up, I will go down to 
the printer some day to make up my magazine, and I will 
be shown fresh galley proofs, on which corrections 
marked on the first galleys have been made, for my 
perusual. Then I will know the milennium has arrived. 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Give Advice 


Continued from page 63 


reason if those who are selfishly interested in any prop- 
osition do not know its strongest points no one will. 

Another article has covered the service that the modern 
printing buyer expects from the producer of printing and 
this article does not attempt to delineate those points. 
Instead we shall cover only those ways and means that 
producers of printing may use to get printing orders 
right now, based upon the old, old Baconian principle of 
giving counsel. 


Demand Certain to Return 


Of course, you know, every reader of this, that the day 
is coming, not far distant most of the prognosticators 
say, when—practically speaking—everyone is going to 
want printing and printed salesmanship. When that day 
comes everyone will, to re-hash the old gibe, want it 
“delivered yesterday.” 

The result? 

Many will be disappointed, both as to delivery and, 
perhaps, by the results secured, due to the inevitable 
rushing at that psychological hour. 

How can this be avoided? 

By advising all of your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers right now of the situation and its possible outcome 
and advising and counseling them to give you a go-ahead 
on set-up, layouts, etc., even though they do not put the 
material into final form at this moment. 

There has been quite a lot of talk—loose talk often— 
about prices coming down in this commodity, that prod- 
uct, etc. Printers have met this talk. It becomes a part 
of the counsel of a wise printing salesman to advise his 
customers and prospective customers on this score also. 

Bacon would have made a better salesman of printing 
than Hubbard because he sensed that ever-present desire 
to “pass the buck,” if we may be allowed to drop into 
the vernacular. Hubbard felt that all business men were 
snobs and wanted advice from no one, Bacon knew that 
they, all wise business men, take all the advice and good 
counsel which they can get, and they realize that through 
good counsel good business comes. 


Equally True in Any Business 


Bacon necessarily assumes that the counsel will be 
good counsel, and good counsel is honest and sincere. 
It is that counsel which, when asked to prepare a dummy 
for a broadside of mammoth proportions on a cheap 
grade of paper, perhaps suggests a broadside one-fourth 
the size of the original on quality paper, which means a 
saving to the customer in the point of first cost and a 
great increase in returns through the stronger appeal. 

Good counsel means counsel which is unbiased and 
unprejudiced. Counsel which says: “Stop, look out for 
the trains,” as well as says: “Clear track, no limit on 
speed.” Counsel which helps in the compiling of plans 
as well as in the production of printing. 

The printing salesman who follows in Hubbard’s foot- 
steps, as delineated by the epigram anent advice, will be 
found figuring on how much lower he must cut the price 
to be sure of having a chance. He will be merely an 
order-taker, or,.perhaps, more accurately speaking, an 
“order chaser,” rather than a producer of business. 

And after all, isn’t it simple? 

You desire a pair of shoes. How do you buy them? 
You go to a shoe store, of course, but you probably buy 
the pair which the counsel-giving salesman says: “Is now 
all the rage.” 


You wish a hat, you buy one which the service-speak- 
ing salesman says: “That one looks best on you.” 
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You wish a collar and, though many are advertised, 
you buy one which some advising salesman says is all 
the style, or “this one will suit your face.” 

And so it goes. 

Prunes, paper, pipes, petroleum jelly, picture shows, 
pump guns—or printing, you and all the rest of the yous 
of the business world buy from the salesman who gives 
the best counsel, in your judgment. Now and then some 
thoughtless salesman (to be complimentary to that class 
for a moment, they do not deserve the name of salesman) 
may give you poor or careless counsel, and you may be 
mistreated. If you are you will not return to that par- 
ticular adviser again. Not if you know it! Remember 
that pair of narrow shoes that red-headed clerk in Turn- 
Overs sold you? You won’t go back to him again, will 
you? But you will walk three blocks extra and wait a 
half hour longer to let that cross-eyed coon in the Cos- 
mopolis Hotel give you the kind of a haircut and shave 
that he says you need! 

The world is always hungry for good counsel, and 
especially the business world. 

More than that, the business world right now is sitting 
back awaiting Bacon’s form of advice, that “setteth the 
business straight.” 

But a word of warning, do not rush in with advice or 
counsel where angels fear to tread; remmeber there are 
several shades of meaning to the word counsel; namely: 

“1. To give advice to.” This is harmless, anyone can 
give it if they have it. 

“2. Admonish or caution.” This predicates that you 
know the subject and can caution the one counseled. 

“3. Encourage.” Had you ever thought of the fact 
that one of the meanings of “counsel” was to encourage? 
What more does the world, United States, American busi- 
ness, all need right now than to be encouraged? 


The True Story of Bill 


Printing salesmen who can encourage their prospects 


are going to be good counsellors and good counsellors 


get the printing business. 

“Does it pay?” 

“TIsn’t this a lot of hot air?” 

Those are two of the comments bound to come from 
those who have read thus far and have not been sold on 
the idea that Bacon was a better printing salesman than 
Hubbard. as 

Let me close with a true story. I wish I could tell you 
his name, but we'll call him Bill, for short. He was 
quite successful in the sale of printing ’way out in the 
West. He yearned for bigger fields to conquer. He sold 
out and came to the mighty Manhattan town. 

For weeks, yes months, now his business has astounded 
his employers. Why? Because Bill is giving good 


counsel, and he knows that Bacon has Hubbard lashed to 


the mast as a printing salesman. Bill encouraged his 
customers. Bill advised his customers. Bill cautioned 
his customers against being caught without printed sales- 
manship when the big rush comes. Bill is making more 
money, and Bill’s firm is getting more business today 
than they can well handle. 

And the secret is an open one. He refused to follow 
precedent, he knew that New York City business men 
wanted advice as much as those business men in his old 
home town, and he proceeded to give it to them, with the 
quite natural agreement that they give him the printing 
orders which resulted therefrom. 

There is not a printing salesman who reads this who 
cannot go out right now and get at least one order if he 
gets thoroughly imbued with the Baconian principle about 
advice and counsel and then thinks up a real piece 0 
valuable counsel to give his prospect. 
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, Idle Time calls for Investigation 
Turn it into Profits 


) The PropucTion Meter is an electrically-operated device. In the large plants having same installed, 
| it is placed in the superintendent’s office or in the cost department. The Meter is constantly accessible to 
the general manager in the control of production in the press room. 


\ 

It automatically produces a complete, reliable and permanent daily graphic record of the correct and 
actual time a press or a number of presses—in a printing plant—are in productive operation, showing the 
intervals of idle time from some cause, which can immediately be investigated and prevented ‘from occur- 

| ring again. 
' The Propuction TIME is automatically totaled for each press, and the electrical sét-back counters 


count each impression on each press. You will secure valuable assistance in obtaining accurate count, 
which alone is worth considerable to you. 


The above Production Meter with 44 counters (in cabinet) is connected to 44 Miehle Presses 


PRODUCTION METERS WITH COUNTERS CAN BE HAD FOR TEN, TWENTY AND THIRTY PRESSES 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS WITH UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT FOR EFFICIENCY 
| Write us for Full Information * 


PRODUCTION METER SERVICE CORPORATION, 646-48 E. 47th St., Chicago 
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NVITES you to make their plant your 
headquarters while you are in Chicago. 
Get acquainted with those in charge of 

the big service plant for printers. 4 We are 
operating the largest Monotype, Linotype 
and Makeup trade plant in the country, 
and are desirous of meeting face to face 
the printers who have been responsible for 
our success. 4 “Copy at night, metal next 
morning; has been the slogan that has 
brought the business to us, and our cus- 
tomers know how well we have lived up 
to this slogan. 4 Service and Quality have 
always been our watchwords. 4 We have 
made a specialty of catering to out-of-town 
printers, delivering metal on galley, madeup 
pages or furnishing plates on the entire job. 


Send us the copy and let us 
demonstrate on your next job 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
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‘The Craftsman and, the Machine 


HE craftsman in the past was wholly dependent on the labor of his 
hands to create what his mind conceived. Today, the development 

of modern machinery has freed him from this handicap. His trained 
mind and skilful hands guide and direct; the machine does the work. 
The Linotype is typical of this method of production. The lightest 
touch on the keyboard signifies the operator’s intention and sets in 
motion the power-driven mechanism which releases the matrix, com- 
poses, justifies and casts the line, and returns the matrices to their 


proper channels. 

Working with the mechanical aid of the Linotype and the resources 
of Linotype Typography, the modern craftsman secures the quality of 
hand-workmanship with the economy of the machine. 
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Mergenthaler Lmotype Company 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronte 
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Definite Convention Program Announced 


Following a meeting of the executive officers of the U. T. A. at Chicago, August 26 and 27, 
the United Typothetae announces the following definite program for the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion at Toronto, October 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21: 


Employing Printers’ Association — afternoon 


Monday, October 17— and evening. | 
Registration. Local secretaries’ meetings—afternoon and eve- 
Committee meetings. ning. 

Executive committee meets at 2:30 p. m. Secretary Managers’ Association — afternoon 
Local secretaries’ meeting—afternoon. and evening. | 

Tuesday, October 18— Law Printers’ Division—afternoon and evening. 
Open session 9:30 a. m. Advertising Typographers—afternoon and eve- 
Open Shop Division meeting—afternoon. ning. | 
Closed Shop Division meeting—afternoon. Educational Round Table—evening. | 
Tariff Printers’ Division meeting—afternoon Thursday, October 20— | 

and evening. All-day session, including executive session. 
Local secretaries’ meeting—afternoon, Secretary Managers’ Association—evening. 
Educational Round Table—evening. Trade Composition Association—evening. 
Wednesday, October 19— Friday, October 21. 
Open session 9:30 a. m. Trade Composition Association. 


The local secretaries’ meetings will offer a new departure in the giving of information to local secretaries. 
The dates were arranged after a conference during the officers’ meeting between J. Linton Engle, chairman of 
the executive committee; Edward T. Miller, secretary of the U. T. A.; F. W. Randolph, field secretary of the 
U. T. A., and O. H. Mickel, president of the Secretary-Managers’ Association. Mr. Randolph will preside and 
instruct the secretaries in the installation of standard local and international services in connection with a model 
local secretary’s office, including U. T. A. Standard Bureaus of Cost Statistics, Credits and Collections, Employ- 
ments, etc. 

The educational round table will be conducted by H. P. Porter, chairman of the U. T. A. Committee on 
Education, and will be of supreme value to all who are interested in the future educational program of the 
ec AG 

All divisional meetings will be held on the mezzanine floor of the King Edward Hotel. Convention sessions 
will be in the Ball Room on the 17th floor. | 

All hotel reservations will be made by Secretary Sutherland of the Toronto Typothetae. It is important that 
reservations be made as soon as possible. All reservations must be accompanied by the names of the persons who 
will occupy the rooms. Any which do not contain these names will be returned with a request that they be | 
supplied. 

These plans, coupled with the U. T. A. announcement that all of the passenger associations, save the New 
England body, had granted a rate of fare and a half for the round trip on the certificate plan, should mean a very 
large attendance at the convention. An exhaustive circular going into the matter of reduced fares in consider- 
able detail has just been issued by the U. T. A. Copies of it will be supplied gratis by the general office at Chi- 
cago upon request. 


The September Issue Contains 


PACE  Editorials— PAGE | 
If I Were a Printer I Would—by Robert O. Ballou 27 Riding the Goat Again. 
Answering the School Questions—by B. O. Roberts 28 Making a Cake for St. Bride. | 
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If I Were a Printer I Would--- 


Attack the Labor Problem at the Front End---The Employ- 


ment Office. 


Good Beginnings Reduce Labor Turnover 


By ROBERT O. BALLOU 


Copyright, 1921 by BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


RINTING today is withstanding an onslaught by 

one of the most effective enemies of industrial 

progress—the strike. The usual procedure at the 

outset of strikes is as follows: The employer sits 
tight and damns the unions. The unions sit tight and 
damn the employer. Each is wrong in the eyes of the 
other. Is it inconceivable that both may be wrong here 
and there, and both right there and here? 

At any rate, right now, in time of war, is the time to 
prepare for peace. The greatest sufferer in time of strike 
is the large plant which is suddenly left with idle ma- 
chinery and huge contracts which cannot be filled. It is 
these, primarily, to which this discussion is addressed. 

Not so many years ago, when the clothing trade was 
emerging from the chaos of small sweat shops into a 
legitimate industry, and a few American business men 
were beginning to believe that perhaps, after all, ethics 
and the clothing business were not wholly irreconcilable, 
there came to one of these pioneers in the new industry 
a man who was interested in the application of scientific 
methods in the employment and management of labor, 
rather a new idea at that time. 


Called a ‘‘Nonessential’’ 


This man had been giving his time to the study of 
human relations in industry, a factor of rapidly growing 
importance in the world of work. He had seen small and 
seemingly trifling incidents, thoughtless slights on the 
part of employers and general lack of interest in their 
workers’ welfare incite dissatisfaction and unrest that 
later grew into expensive and devastating strikes. He 
also had seen tried out, and used successfully by wise 
employers, methods of averting these menaces and of 
keeping workers contented and loyal. 

So he came to one of these men who were trying to 
change the clothing business from piracy to a profession 
and offered suggestions whereby, at the expenditure of 
some little time, effort and money at the outset, the new 
manufacturer might escape many of the pitfalls into 
which the older manufacturers had fallen. To these sug- 
gestions the clothier listened somewhat impatiently. 
“Your ideas are all very well, doubtless, for other indus- 


tries,” he replied, “but we are not going to waste time 
and money on nonessentials. Our business is to make 
clothes.” 


Some ten years later, this man who so blithely rejected 
the ideas for betterment presented by the industrial sci- 
entist, found time to consider the things which he had 
termed “nonessentials” before. There was, in fact, little 
else which he could do, for his huge workrooms were 
empty and his costly machines idle. The men and women 
who, with growing distrust and resentment at his disre- 
gard of their comfort and rights, had cut and stitched 
and trimmed and pressed the large consignments of gar- 
ments in his shop at last decided to fight “collectively “for 
shorter hours, higher rates to which they considered 
themselves entitled, and protection from discharge with- 
out notice and without adequate cause. 

So, when the great strike was on, it came about that 
this man and the rest who made up his firm, found their 


* Second of a series of articles being written for BEN FRANKLIN 
Montuty under this heading. 


safety in an agreement with their workers in which they 
found themselves putting into operation most of the sug- 
gestions which they had rejected a few years before. 
Once started in the path of progress they continued 
wisely, and have spared no expense in working out a 
basis for fair, friendly and mutually profitable rela- 
tions between themselves and their workers. Incident- 
ally, this firm today conducts the largest business of its 
kind in the world. It has no more strikes and its meth- 
ods are being copied by intelligent manufacturers of all 
kinds. 

“But how does this apply to printing?” you ask. 

As I said in a previous article in BEN FRANKLIN 
Monta ty, if I were a printer I would give as much atten- 
tion to the welfare of my workers, their health, safety 
and good-will, as to such material things as ways of han- 
dling processes, costs, sales methods and the like. I 
would study and apply the experiences and experiments 
of other industries, especially those concerned with the 
human element in manufacture. 

And the first thing to be considenediis:the;problennief; 
hiring the worker who is to benefit by all these plans. 
When the selection of workers is given due attention, 
based upon a definite, well-planned labor policy, many 
of these schemes for stabilizing labor are unnecessary, 
yet better methods of choosing the worker are usually 
last to be considered and many otherwise progressive 
firms maintain haphazard employment departments or 
none at all, and many employers who take great care to 
hold down expenses on electric fans and lights will per- 
mit without protest the most prodigal waste in hiring 
their workers. 


Effects Felt Indirectly 


The reason that this important factor in modern busi- 
ness has received so little attention is due probably to 
the fact that its effects are almost always felt indirectly. 
Wasteful hiring affects ultimate business profits through 
overhead expense into which it enters under the cost of 
labor turnover, and it is not until this latter item is ana- 
lyzed that the real significance of inefficient employment 
as uncompensated expense becomes apparent. There are, 
of course, many other factors contributing to labor turn- 
over, but none of greater influence. Surveys of labor 
conditions made during the last few years and covering 
representative industries at home and abroad show that 
on the average sixty per cent of workers who leave their 
jobs do so within their first month of employment, and 
about ninety per cent have been found to leave within 
four months. 

The reason in the majority of cases for these short 
periods of employment is carelessness or stupidity in 
methods of hiring. Men are taken on without medical 
examinations and later found to be unfit and discharged; 
misrepresentations or vague definitions are made of the 
nature of the work, hours, working conditions, and 
sometimes even wages, with the result that the worker 
thinks he has been duped and harbors a feeling of re- 
sentment toward the employment agent and firm if he 
does not actually leave; promises of rapid advancement 
and increases in wages thoughtlessly made at the time 


Continued on page 57 


Answering [he School Question 


Training in Printing as Given by Carnegie Tech is Best Obtainable, 
Whether You Desire it for Your Apprentice, Your Son or Yourself 
By B. O. ROBERTS 


HEN Thomas A. Edison announced the re- 

sults of his famous questionnaire and the 

conclusion that the average college man is 

comparatively uneducated, he was flinging a 
generality into the faces of thousands of men and women 
the world over who believe heartily in the college and 
university. But he was also pointing out, consciously or 
unconsciously, the greatest weakness of the institution of 
advanced learning. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a long dis- 
cussion of the values and shortcomings of the general 
mental training tendered to the man or woman who goes 
through college with no particular objective in mind 
save the attainment of a degree which labels him as a 
Bachelor of Arts or Science. There is much to be said 
both for and against this kind of college training. Chiefly, 
it is a matter of temperament in the individual whether 
it will make or ruin him. 

The man who has nothing but a degree to show at the 
end of four years spent in a general education at college 
—the man of whom his friends say, “He has simply 
wasted those four years,” is the man who would have 
wasted the four years no matter where he had spent them. 

It is true that every June floods the continent with col- 
lege-trained men who are more or less at sea now that 
the time has come for them to make a practical applica- 
tion of their expensively acquired knowledge. “What to 
do?” is the question in thousands of minds the country 
over, and often it is not until many years have passed 
after the attainment of a degree that it is ever answered. 

There are many reasons why this is true. There is no 
sure remedy, if remedy be desired. At seventy-five, the 
man who has held many positions before he settled down 
to the one which turned out to be his life-work, can look 
back upon a life 
which has been 
filled with a va- 
riety of activities 
unknown to the 
man who has spe- 
cialized from the 
outset. He may 
have acquired 
more wealth and 
he may have ac- 
quired less than 
the other’ man, 
but, after all, 
wealth is not the 
object of life. 
Nevertheless, the 
man who comes 
out of college 
with a_ technical 
training, which 
can be applied 
immediately to a 
profession, has 
an asset which is 
envied him by 
many a man who, 
armed with a col- 


The Classroom Where Machine Composition is Taught 
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lege diploma and a degree, must still answer the ques- 
tion, “What can you do?” with an honest, “I don’t 
know.” 

Such a technical training is offered by the Depart- 
ment of Printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., under the capable direction of John T. 
Hoyle. Mr. Hoyle and his department do not guarantee 
to turn out a product which will never feel the Wander- 
lust, men who will stay in the printing industry to the 
ends of their lives, any more than the engineering school 
or the law school can guarantee to turn out men who 
will remain engineers and lawyers forever. 

But Mr. Hoyle and his department do promise to 
spend a year or four years, as the case may be, in an 
honest and intelligent endeavor to give to the student 
who is sent there as clear an understanding as is possible 
of the technique and esthetics of printing, and in addi- 
lion to present to him the best of that which is allied to 
his chosen career in the more general subjects which 
form the bulk of the curriculum offered by non-tech- 
nical schools. 

It is obvious that a thorough study of the art and 
industry of printing during four years must eliminate 
much of the matter which the college of general arts 
and sciences includes. But the intelligent educator has 
long since discarded the idea that education consists of 
cramming a mind full of facts and figures, dates, and 
uninteresting statistics. Knowledge of definite, incon- 
trovertible facts is valuable, but of much more value is 
an attitude of mind which recognizes its own ignorance 
and knows how to proceed to acquire the knowledge. 
which it desires. If a college has served its purpose 
properly, the man who receives his diploma with a 
degree inscribed upon it carries it away with the con- 
viction that he is 
now upon the 
brink of an edu- 
cation. It is only 
the fool who feels 
that his educa- 
tion is com- 
pleted at this 
point. He will 
forget many of 
the facts which 
he has treasured 
so carefully 
against the day 
of examination, 
but if the college 
has served its 
purpose truly he 
will never lose 
the attitude of 
mind which is 
constantly open 
to the deep and 
fundamental 
education that 
life offers him. 
I am not going 
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A Printer Talks To Printers’ 


And Tells Them How to Increase Their Business Through the Simple 


Method of Increasing the Customer’s Business. 


Here’s How---- 


By C. C. RONALDS 


President, The Ronalds Press, Montreal 


HE printer who specializes in direct mail adver- 
tising has an opportunity to build his business 
far above that of the average job printer who 


. takes all the contracts for direct mail pieces he 


ean get without asking any questions as to how, why, or 
where they are to be used. 

Practically every firm which makes an advertising ap- 
propriation can use a considerable part of it in direct 
advertising with excellent results—results far superior, 
in fact, whenever an appeal to a 
selected class is desired, than 
those obtained by general adver- 


By general advertising, I mean, 
of course, advertising in news- 
papers, street cars, on billboards, 
etc. By direct advertising, I 
_ mean the “printed salesmanship” 
which is sent out direct from the 
advertiser to dealers, customers 
and prospective customers. 

And the latter is the printer’s 
own province. Strangely enough, 
nine out of ten modern adver- 
tisers conduct their general ad- 
vertising on a definite plan and 
schedule basis, but the direct ad- 
vertising of most firms is a mat- 
ter of the merest chance and 
haphazard. Some of their fold- 
_ ers and broadsides are like a few 
_ of the shells we used to send over 
to Fritz. They looked just the 
same as a lot of other shells, 
‘went out of the gun with the 
(usual bang, made all of the necessary noise on the way 

over, but they didn’t amount to anything on arrival. They 
were just duds. 

And these printed “duds,” although designed by the 
| printer’s customer, in most cases, reflect forever upon the 
‘direct mail advertising which forms so large a part of 

his business. In the wake of their unavailing appeal 
_ comes inevitably a volley of abuse for direct advertising. 
In fairness to his own business reputation, the successful 
_ printer of direct mail pieces must see to it that no “duds” 

leave his shop. 


sistance. 


ness. 


A Shot in the Dark 


A friend of mine, who is advertising manager for a 
large concern which manufactures machinery, returned 
/ from the war just in time to see the mailing of a run of 
90,000 huge broadsides designed in his absence. The 
broadside was an elaborate and expensive thing in which 
| the heads of several departments had taken a hand. It 
Was practically the first piece of direct advertising which 
had been issued since he had left. 
| It was planned, the merchandise manager told him, to 


shock the farmers into action. Sales had fallen almost 


*From an address before the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Atlanta. 


‘‘The problem is not so much 
to get business firms to use 
direct advertising as it is to get 
them to use it correctly. The 
responsibility for this rests up- 
on the printer. 
follow the lines of the least re- 
He must put his best 
thought and energies into de- 
veloping a plan behind every 


piece of direct advertising and 
must see to it that that plan is 
interwoven with the general 
policy of his customer’s busi- 


That method and that 
alone will build bigger business 
for the printer’s customer and 
thereby for the printer.’’ 


—C. C. Ronalds. 


to the zero point on a line which had been much in de- 
mand. This broadside, which was to be sent to local 
dealers for distribution, at one fell swoop was to over- 
come the lethargy of the farmers. 

But nothing had preceded it—nothing was planned to 
follow it. It was a lone shot in the dark. A few months 
after the issue had been mailed, when the sales barometer 
still hovered around zero, there was an epidemic of de- 
preciating remarks among the executives of the plant as 

to the worth of direct advertising. 


Plans Convincing Program 


My friend immediately set to 
work on a program not only to 
convince the executives that di- 
rect advertising, when produced 
according to an intelligent plan, 
will bring results, but as the ker- 
nel of the proof to build up, by 
this very method, the sales which 
the phenomenal broadside had 
failed to stimulate. 


He must not 


His first care was the mailing 
list, which had gone stale from 
lack of use. Only those who use 
mailing lists can realize how fast 
the world moves. New firms 
come—old firms go. The only 
way to keep a mailing list is to 
use it. Neglect it for a few 
months and you are out of date. 
My friend’s list was moss-cov- 
ered, so he scraped off the moss 
and began to use it regularly. 
He decided to divide it into four 
classifications and to send a series of direct mail pieces, 
in the form of bulletins, to each classification. Each 
bulletin contained a special appeal to the class to which 
it went. 

The first issue of the weekly bulletin which resulted 
dealt in an informal way with a certain machine sold by 
his firm but made by another. As a rule, the distributor 
likes to make the manufacturer spend all of the advertis- 
ing money. In this case the distributor decided to spend 
a little of his own, and his judgment was vindicated by 
sales resulting from the first bulletin, which more than 
paid for its issue. 

The second issue, which went to the second classifica- 
tion of the mailing list, was equally successful. Before 
the plan had been working for many weeks, the same men 
who had been complaining a few months before about 
direct advertising were so thoroughly “sold” to the bulle- 
tin idea that not one of them would have listened to argu- 
ments in favor of discontinuing it. 

Each week during the month the bulletin went to a 
different class of prospects, so that under the plan every 
name on the mailing list heard from the firm twelve times 
a year, 

Far more logical and satisfactory was this prearranged 
Continued on page 77 


Make Sure You're Within Range 


“Don’t Shoot ’Till You See Their Smokestacks.”’ 


Faraway Printing 


Orders Have Long Costs Like Faraway Cattle Have Long Horns 
By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author of “Effective House Organs”; 


Chairman House Organ Division, Direct Mail Advertising 


Association; Formerly Editor ‘ ‘Advertising and. Selling,” “Postage,” Ete. 


REDERICKS was country salesman for the Hub 
Printing Company. It was a torrid day and we 
were chasing for the beach when ‘way out in the 
country I espied a smokestack and its ever-near- 
at-hand little factory, or big factory as the case may be. 

“What a funny place for a factory, ’way out here in 
the open sands and pines,” I remarked. 

“Yes, it is a funny place and, would you believe it, I 
sold them a fine job of printing one day last week?” 

After suitable ejaculations upon my part, there came 
to my mind the sad thought that Fredericks had been 
“making” that territory for that printing company for 
many. yeans, nather'than weeks. I spilled the beans with: 

“Anew factory?” 

“Oh, no. They have been there for thirty or forty 
years, I guess.” 

Naturally, I asked all about it and briefly this is what 

I learned: Frederick had seen that smokestack and had 
passed it by as unlikely. One afternoon, returning from 
another town quite some distance away, it was too early 
to report to the shop and then, more from curiosity than 
anything else, he had turned his trim little roadster into 
the poorly kept lane leading to the lonely smokestack— 
and had gotten an order. 
“Why, do you know,” he told me the proprietor said, 
you are the first printing salesman who has been here 
in months and months and we were wondering, Brother 
and I, how we would get this little booklet printed.” 

A famous general in a passe war once remarked: 
“Don’t shoot until you see the whites of their eyes,” ac- 
cording to what history tells us. 

Had that general been in charge of a printing estab- 
lishment, despite the Fredericks episode just mentioned, 
he would have said: “Don’t shoot until you see the smoke 
of their smokestacks,” and then he would probably have 
added, “Give ’em all you've gol.” 

For Fredericks, I fear, is a typical salesman of print- 
ing. He was chasing the far-away order. Why is it that 
the grass in always greener in the field beyond? Why do 
printing salesmen from New York chase to Chicago to 
get work, and vice versa? 

(Parenthetically, this same trait is true of several other 
industries and their salesmen, but we are interested only 
in the printing industry right now.) 

Less than a month ago, as this is put into type, I heard 
a master salesman of printing tell a crowd of fellow 
printers how he had gone nearly a thousand miles and 
gotten a large and juicy order. Whether he knew it or 
not, the man who failed to get the order in question was 
in the audience, got up, and said: “So you took that 
order right away from under my nose?” They were 
truly friendly competitors and it was all spoken in good 
humor, but the other came right back with: “Well, ll 
go to X— and take one from you to get even.” 

There is at least one Boston printer who does most of 
his business in New York. There are at least two Cleve- 
fand printers who do most of their business with Pitts- 
burgh houses. There is a New York printer who is doing 
a lot of work for some Boston firms, and so it goes. 
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What does this all mean? 

It means increased traveling expense to get to the point 
of order. 

It means increased transportation of raw materials in 
many cases, and longer shipments—at increased costs— 
for the finished printed job. 

Time and again there is within shadow of the smoke- 
stack of the firm or individual ordering printing a print 
shop much better equipped to give service to the buyer 
than the concern in the far distant city or town which 
gets the order. 

Why does it happen? 

Salesmanship is the answer. 

Or more properly, perhaps, salesmanship and the lack 
of it, is the answer. 

Salesmanship is not being attacked in making that 
statement either, for some of the greatest crimes of all 
history were done in the name of the Bible and in what 
was supposed to be furtherance of religious zeal. 

Fredericks drove past that lonely smokestack every day 
for years before he turned in and asked for an order and 
was handed one without any salesmanship effort. 

What is the secret? 

The same thing that Fredericks did, is and has hap- 
pened to a large number of salesmen throughout the 
country, in all lines, and particularly in the printing 
lines. 

Fredericks was firing at random. 

When pinned down to it he admitted that he neither 
had a definite prospect list nor any plan of attack upon 
the front line trenches of “Lack of orders.” 

If Fredericks had had a card index of every possible 
prospect within a certain radius of X— and had 
called regularly upon those prospects he would have cov- 
ered a lot less territory, saved a lot more “gas” and made 
a lot more money for his house and himself. 

For Fredericks had one right idea, a smokestack means 
a factory, a factory means printing and the need of it. 

Covering almost the same territory is another salesman 
whom we will call Johnson. Johnson has a prospect list, 


io be sure, but he is just as poor a salesman as 
Fredericks! 

That is hard to believe as it is stated but it is true as 
gospel. 


For how did Johnson make up his prospect list? 

He took the telephone directory and Bun’s or Drab- 
street’s directory, and made up a list of names—not a 
list of prospects. He was devoting just as much ammu- 
nition on a high-sounding name on the top floor of a poor 
tenement as he was upon a series of smokestacks denoting 
a mighty manufacturing plant. 

Both Fredericks and Tpiiacein were guilty of the same 
thing in two entirely different ways, both were guilty of 
lack of concentration. 

Now, mistake me not, this is no plea for “buy at home” 
or “stick to your own section” or any similar movements. 
It is freely admitted that specialized services will be 
sought everywhere and at all times. The firm specializ- 
ing in printing prune press catalogs may not be able to 
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suggest much to the humble raisin raiser, and so the 
prune and raisin, though friendly fruits, may buy their 
printing from entirely different quarters. 

One print shop, plant, or whatever name you choose to 
call it, can only do so much work. By concentration do 
we arrive at success in salesmanship or in seeking a help- 
meet for life. There is a philosophy in that sentence 
which can’t escape. 

The ideal salesman doesn’t shoot until he sees the 
smoke of their smokestacks. Then he knows them. More 
than that, he often seeks closer to find whether the smoke 
denotes actual factory operation or only waste burning 
for camouflage purposes! 

A list of lists before me shows that there are, for ex- 
ample, 139,630 manufacturers, regardless of ratings. 
This same list tells me that there are 26,527 printers, 
including the newspapers operating job offices. 

Or a trifle more than five prospects for every printer, 
among the manufacturers alone. 

When we add the 71,860 real estate dealers, the 38,288 
restaurants, 43,790 druggists, the 41,627 Baptist clergy- 
men, for example, the possible prospects for each printer 
are increased. 

Quite true, the smokestacks of the Baptist clergymen 
may be very small, hardly discernible, but nevertheless 
they are prospects, they need stationery, church notices, 
erc., etc. 


Personally, I do not think the individual printing sales- 
man is so much to blame for the lack of salesmanship in 
concentrated form as the proprietors themselves. Instead 
of permitting the newly appointed salesman to go around 
and take census first of all the smokestacks and later of 
the fire-places, radiators, and other heating and lighting 
equipment, personal and impersonal, the proprietor says: 
“Now what we want is results.” 

Results mean orders, of course. But results, like Rome, 
are not built in a day. 

What does the young printing salesman do? 

He picks out one or two prize printing buyers and he 
camps on their trails, he wastes an inordinate amount of 
time getting in and further in on the inside of that buyer 
until eventually, perhaps with a shading of the price, he 
gets an order. The boss gloats and says: ‘“That’s bring- 
ing home the bacon, my boy.” Forsooth, why worry if 
the bacon is all rind? We have the bacon! Suppose we 
do have to buy Crisco to grease the frying pan of our 
payroll? 

Printing sellers are doing very little of anything to 
build up buyers of printing, while they are hounding to 
death the converts already in the faith. 

And so, right now, when orders are not as plentiful as 
they were in July or August, 1920, is an excellent time, 
as I see it, to drill into your sales force this motto: Don’t 
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No. 1 of a Series of Photographs Showing the Executive Offices of 
Prominent Master Printers Throughout the World 


Quite naturally we start at home (Chicago), and just as naturally we start with the office of Marion S. Burnett, famed alike 
for his droll characterization of Jim Wetmore in ‘‘The Sick Print Shop,” and the excellence of the presswork and typography pro- 


duced by his plant. 


Fortunately, Mr. Burnett was home the afternoon our photographer called. 


Next month a new picture. 


The Passing of The “Tramp” 


Old-Time Disciples of the Art Preservative Made Life Merry But 


Are No More. 


Famous Characters Who Once Were So Classed 


By A. J. STEMPLE 


HE old-time “all-around printer” of the type 

which is now almost as extinct as the dodo, was 

often very brainy, and usually a most amusing 

character, with a pretty wit and a pronounced 
sense of humor. Many are the tales which the employing 
printers of a former generation tell about the “tramp 
printers” of by-gone days. The printing office was the 
training school for numerous men who afterward attained 
distinction in various callings. Many of the old-style 
printers became prominent authors and humorists, or 
graduated into professions where their early training 
stood them in good stead. 


Lewis a Good Example 


Charles B. Lewis, known and beloved by millions as 
“M. Quad,” the creator of Mr. Bowser, was a traveling 
printer of the type which is no more. He had long had 
a penchant for the writing of humor, but somehow 
lacked the opportunity or confidence to get his ideas 
into print. While traveling about the country, he had 
the good luck (as afterwards proved) to be blown up in 
an explosion on a river steamboat on which he was a 
passenger. He was picked up for dead, and his face 
being much blackened, he was taken to be a negro, and 
his body deposited alongside the colored victims of the 
explosion. The humorist was anything but dead, how- 
ever, and as soon as he had recovered, he wrote an im- 
promptu humorous account of the disaster in which he 
had figured, and sent it to the Detroit Free Press. The 
quality of this contribution from an unknown writer was 
immediately recognized, and he was promptly invited to 
take a staff position at a fat salary. In this unusual man- 
ner did Mr. Lewis make his debut as a humorist, and the 
doings of Mr. Bowser and the deliberations of the Lime- 
kiln Club, which he detailed for a score of years, made 
the Detroit Free Press famous. 

Jim Sands was a true “tramp printer.” He timed his 
rounds so as to appear in the various offices on his calling 
list about once a year. In his younger days, Jim had 
spent most of his time in the large city offices, and was a 
veritable Beau Brummell as to clothes and manners. He 
was a good printer, but the light that shone in one 
woman’s eyes was his undoing. She “went back” on Jim, 
and Jim, to get even, went back on himself, and sought 
consolation where there is none to be had. Of course, 
he degenerated and became a “tramp.” When he had 
been drinking he was always extremely glib of tongue 
and exceedingly witty, although he continued to look as 
solemn if not as sober as a judge. 


Succeeded Where Others Failed 


After working in one office for a few days he became 
such a nuisance that he was ordered to leave. He retired 
in good order. It afterward developed that he called 
upon the biggest “tightwad” and most hard-hearted man 
in town, and with no weapons but his wonderful eyes and 
his silver tongue, Jim lured from the local magistrate 
five dollars with which to help along an imaginary char- 
itable enterprise. After performing this amazing feat, 
Jim went back to the office with indisputable evidence that 
his windfall had been expended for his interior delight. 

Another tramp printer met his Waterloo when he en- 
tered one country printing office while the effects of his 
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latest debauch were full upon him. The foreman ordered 
him to leave, but the tramp waxed belligerent and inso- 
lently refused. The foreman sensed trouble and picked 
up a shooting stick as though in self defense. Immedi- 
ately an eager defender of the faith arose, a young Irish 
press feeder. Shutting down his press, Jacky, who had a 
body as powerful as a tank on the western front, rushed 
up to his superior, the myriads of freckles almost the size 
of gingersnaps on his expansive visage, fairly sizzling 
with anticipation. 


‘““Aw, lave him to me, Mr. Ellis,” he pleaded. “Aw, 
lave him to me.” 
Followed a series of lightning speed biffs, bangs, 


bumps, delivered with amazing accuracy to the various 
surfaces presented by the involuntary human punching 
bag as he was violently ejected down stairs and onto the 
sidewalk. 

Jacky returned, positively oozing satisfaction. “Thank 
you, Mr. Ellis,” he said to the astonished foreman, and 
started up his press at top speed. 


One ‘‘Tramp’’ Who Made the Most of It 


Well illustrating the native wit of a tramp printer is 
that of the compositor who could not read his “take.” 
Editor Bloss of the Cincinnati /nquirer had the reputa- 
tion of being the worst penman in America. This was in 
the days before the typewriter was the universal play- 
thing. All copy went to the composing room just as 
dashed off by the writers. Anyone who has seen a repro- 
duction or specimen of the jungles of thorns and briers 
and baffling scratches which the great editor habitually 
perpetrated will not doubt that the distinction was well 
cleserved. Horace Greeley’s fist used to drive composi- 
tors mad, or to the taverns, but his writing was as plain 
as the nose on his face compared to that of Editor Bloss. 


The story is told that a tramp printer got a job in the 
composing room of the /nquirer. The traveling gentle- 
man was in hard luck, and minus a shirt. To conceal his 
lack of linen, he wore his coat buttoned to his chin. The 
first “take” of copy he got was part of an editorial by 
the famous editor. 


The old compositors, who had by sorry experience 
gained some idea of what the wierd quirks and hooks 
might mean, watched the newcomer from the tails of their 
eyes to see how he would handle the puzzle. The shirt- 
less one was undoubtedly nonplussed. But he asked no 
questions and used no expletives. Instead, he turned the 
copy endwise, sidewise, upside down and on the bias. 
Then suddenly a light seemed to dawn upon him. He 
smiled, put the copy in his pocket, and said he was going 
“out for a minute.” The force winked knowingly. Of 
course, “going out for a minute” meant but one thing. 
The story is, however, that the wise recruit shortly re- 
turned with all the shirts the Chinese laundryman in the 
next block had in stock. The compositor had simply 
presented his “take” of Bloss editorial to the heathen 
Chinee, and he had accepted it as one of his own laundry 
checks. 

The old-time printer certainly made this world a gayer 
place for his presence, and though he had many faults, 
he had a great many virtues also. His memory ever will 
be green. 


Ideas Bridge The Price Chasm 


When The Buyer Says “Your Price Is Out Of Line” You Can 
Easily Make Up The Difference With Selling Suggestions 


By W. G. CALDWELL 


HE junior salesman was downcast. After a day 

of fruitless effort it was disheartening to return 

to the office and find that he had lost the contract 

for printing the county fair program. It was the 
third big job he had lost during the week. 

“We've simply got to lower prices,” he announced to 
the boss. “We can’t expect to get business with everyone 
else bidding from ten to thirty per cent under us.” He 
was in the same mood that hits all salesmen when compe- 
tition resolves to get business at any cost. But the boss 
had seen many a price cutter go under, and he knew the 
answer. 

“Cutting prices isn’t the remedy. We must find an- 
other way out. The lower we go, the lower the other 
fellow will go, and we don’t propose to give our services 
free. If we could give the service most printers merely 
talk about we could swing every contract we went after. 
We must sell something besides paper plus impressions. 
Help them, consult with every buyer, and help him cut 
costs in some other way than by lower prices.” 

Just as the salesman was settling down to listen to what 
he thought was a talk on service, the ’phone rang. 


The Opportunity Comes—As Always 


“It’s the Acme Tent and Awning Company on the 
wire—want a price on a new catalog run of ten thousand. 
Go over and see them.” 

The salesman started out. On the way he started 
evolving a scheme that would eliminate price competition 
from this order. By the time he had reached the office 
of the tent company he had an idea. 

“We want ten thousand catalogs like our old one. We 
have all the cuts, and the electros of the pages I have 
checked,” said the buyer for the Acme. “Use about the 
same paper as in the old catalog. Now sharpen your 
pencil and quote me a close price if you want the busi- 
ness because I am getting prices from some of your 
competitors.” 

The salesman took the catalog. It was one of those 
home-brewed affairs, written at odd moments by the pur- 
chasing agent, the president, and office boy. The cuts 
were a mixture of line drawings, halftones and reproduc- 
tions of wood cuts. The halftones had seen three previ- 
ous runs, and were of every conceivable variety from 80 
to 200-line screen—some vignetted, others outlined, still 
others combinations of line and halftones. No doubt, the 
catalog was the talk of the trade in 1900. 


When Orders Were Not Followed 


The salesman hurried back to the office with this re- 
markable piece of work. Every step brought a new idea. 
On the way to the office he stopped in the downtown 
ticket office of the leading railroad. He grabbed a pocket 
full of resort and vacation booklets. Arriving at the 
office he called a consultation with the boss to figure a 
price—on a complete job of re-writing, illustrating, 
printing, binding and mailing the tent catalog. It in- 
cluded a new photograph and halftone of every style of 
tent in the old catalog. But he did not stop there. He 
wanted to put a kick in every page of the new job that 
would sell tents. Most of the tents were for campers 
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and vacationists, and the vacation season was only three 
months away. 

He visited a commercial photographer and obtained 
scenes of every popular resort within a hundred miles of 
town. Creeks, lakes, mountains, rivers, and forests were 
included. He selected the most alluring of the photos, 
took them to an artist with a blank dummy of the pro- 
posed catalog. He ordered the artist to sketch in at the 
bottom of several of the pages a scene from each of the 
photos. Some of the photos he had enlarged. Then he 
went to the office of the tent company and borrowed sev- 
eral tents, set them up and had them photographed. 
These photographs were pasted on the enlarged copies 
of the scenes, making the tents look like a part of the 
original scene. Then the composite photos were reduced 
down to the approximate size of the halftones for the 
catalog. 

The cover scene showed a party of four canoeing down 
a beautiful stream with full fishing equipment. In the 
background appeared a picture of the most popular 
Acme tent. The whole was colored to represent a process 
job. 

From this he made a dummy, prepared a written esti- 
mate and then called on the purchasing agent. 

“Just leave your price with the telephone girl, I'll let 
you hear from me in a few days,” called out the P. A. 
when he saw the salesman waiting outside the railing. 


Gaining An Attentive Ear 

“But I brought a suggestion that may interest you,” 
answered the salesman. It took him some moments to 
get inside the railing but when he showed the brilliant 
looking dummy he could see that he was shooting in the 
very bush where the birds were. He was hitting home. 

“Now, at the risk of seeming impertinent, I have pre- 
pared a few suggestions for copy to be run with the 
descriptions of the various numbers. My idea is to de- 
scribe the facilities for hunting, fishing, rowing or swim- 
ming afforded by the various resorts illustrated, with 
information about train service, hotels and auto trails. 
This will give the book a real reference value, create the 
desire to use your tents, and please the resort owners, who 
will be turned into boosters for your tents.” The sales- 
man outlined his plans, in detail, including the method 
of distribution and mailing. 

The P. A. listened attentively. “Have to take this up 
with the president,” he said at last. “Leave this dummy 
with me and come in and see me in a few days.” But the 
salesman was too wise to leave his carefully prepared 
dummy to be sold by a second party, or to be seen by a 
competitor. He induced the purchasing agent to take 
him to the president at once. 

To make a long story short, the salesman left the presi- 
dent’s office with an order—not an order for 10,000 cata- 
logs, but for 25,000, and permission to superintend 
the making of the photographs, copy writing, and mail- 
ing. The price was not questioned, and the salesman 
made a customer for life. 

Here is a real practical idea that has been sold to a 
tent and awning company. It can be sold to other tent 

Continued on page 63 
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“Say What You Please, Pat” 


Spaniard Made 300 Miles 


on a Galleon 

When we first saw this we read further 
to learn what make of car it was. <A sec- 
ond reading showed us it was “galleon” 
instead of “gallon.” 

A real salesman enjoys his work these 
days. We meet the habitual gloom hound 
with his air of depression. He sighs and 
resigns himself to starvation or expresses 
a disgust for the trade and the fellows who 
“just won't buy.” But the man with “guts” 
(pardon us) is out after “em. He is mov- 
ing the man who was just thinking about 
a catalog into printing it. He is planning 
the catalog and circulars for the man who 
didn’t need them until October. 

That real salesman may not have shown 
a tremendous August billing but he will 
hold a money place on the September chart. 

Did anyone tell you this story about T. J. 
and Harry F.—on the train to the Crafts- 
men’s convention in Chicago in July? 

Harry: “Is Joe in this car?” 

T. J.: “What’s his name?” 

Harry (a bit whiffled): “Who?” 

A goodly load of “ground glass, glue and 
dynamite” or an imitation of the vocal tones 
it produces is necessary in reading this. 

The hot spell dried the ink in the wells 
of most of our contributors. Mighty little 
stuff of value came in the mail. We're 
going to be away up to nearly closing time 
for the next issue. If there isn’t a heap 
of good copy ready for us we'll have a 
tough time making up a page. Don’t fail 
us, contribs, Ours is a difficult job. 

re co Oe 

The following ad appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune recently: 

“SITUATION WANTED—Lazy country 
printer wants soft snap job as display com- 
positor with big city print shop where he 
can rest frequently. I am parked at the 
BLACKSTONE, room 2027, until Satur- 
day morning. W. C._R.” 

One at*a time, please! 


left. 


Form in line at 
* * * 


(They tell this one on Clarence ; 
You know him—short and round.) A Chi- 
cago copper pinched him for speeding, 
Clarence kissed the officer, slipped him a 
five, paid the fine and has been boasting 
of his arrest ever since. 

He “drives a =——=, 


3 * * * 


Speaking of writing copy to the point, 
J. McV., Iowa, sends in this model of elo- 
quent brevity. It is a section foreman’s 
report to the division roadmaster: “No. 9 
did not whistle. Please send another hand 
Galse 

We twitted an Iowa printer on his smok- 
ing a clay pipe. “Well,” sezze, “it has one 
thing in its favor. I never need to pick 
one up after I drop it.” 

* as 7% 3K 

So Henry Ford wanted that Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plant to make fertilizer. 
First he devotes himself to replacing horses 


with flivvers and tractors, and now : 


Now that summer is over, we wonder 
what the next excuse for the “slump” will 
be. Here is an opportunity for some bright 
printer to make a name for himself. (Aside. 
Alphonse, have plenty of bricks handy to 
reward the faithful who answer.) 


Ben Franklin Ballads 


By Barcus 
BEN GorEs TO THE PRINTERS’ SHOW 


At the tap of a bell the doors swung wide 
To the waiting throng, 

Who had waited long 

To get to the show inside. 

What, ho! 


To get to the blooming show. 


There were magnate, devil, bobbed-haired 
wight 

“In the talking crowd 

Who had talked aloud 

For months of the coming sight, 

Begad! 


Of a sight that would stir a lad! 


There were presses half a building high, 
There were folders, too, 

That could fold a few 

In the time you could wink your eye— 
O, yes! 

And a rapid eye—I’ll guess! 


All the presses cried for jobs to run, 
And your brother Ben 

Was a brother then, 

And we had a lot of fun, 


Oho! 


Running Bens at the printers’ show. 


There were Miehle, Babcock, Potter, too; 
And a Kelly press 

Kept busy—you'll guess— 

Ere it got the inserts through 


For Ben! 
But old Ben was finished then. 


So Ben Franklin roamed the aisles about 
In a handsome way 

Every handsome day, 

Till the crowd had filtered out— 

The door, 


And the great show was no more. 


Twenty thousand strong he left the town 
From the printers’ show, 

And the printers know 

He’s a sheet of great renown— 

A bear! 

For they saw him printed there. 


Take Your Choice 
Pat: 


We're on the wrong track. Let us drive 
printing prices down. It will encourage 
advertisers and create a revival in the heavy 
use of printing. We are holding back our 
own industry by keeping prices up. It is 
against the spirit of the times. 

dhe alae 


Pat Kay: 

Keep prices up. Printing always was 
bought cheaply, hence undervalued. Less 
printing if necessary but better printing. 
Greater returns by user. Result: willing- 
ness to pay just prices. Mark me as against 
reductions. W. 

* * * 

They tell us that an officer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor criticized Gary’s 
suggestion for governmental control of labor 
unions as an effort to hold “in continual 
subjection and enslavement the wage earn- 
ers.” Organized labor failed to oppose a 
similar control of utilities and other cor- 
porations—that was above criticism. 

“Sauce for the goose” doesn’t seem to 
be “sauce for the gander.” 
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That’s One on the Horse 


Not content to let the auto replace the 
horse, a Clinton (Iowa) merchant rubs it 
in. He has added tires to his old line of 
harness and the wooden horse which stands 
in front of his shop has a tire hung around 
its neck. 

+ peo oe 

Apropos of motors, as this goes to press 
we shall be en route to the wilds of Wiscon- 
sin in “Max.” The tent and cots, the gaso- 


line pressure stove, the cook and mess kits, 
the blankets and ponchos, the duffle bags 
and the spare tire—all are in place. If this 
page is blank next month we shall not have 
returned. If there is a mourning border 
around it, we misjudged a train or tried to 
leap a stream. But 
if we do come back 
—yea brother! This 
page will be redo- 
lent with the fra- a 
grance of balsam 
and our pen as agile a 
as those northern 
brooks. ae 
Northwardly yours, 

Conditions Not So Bad 

After All 

That the value of printing sales in March 
of this year was 60 per cent above the 1918 
normal, despite widespread recession in 
general business, is indicated in a compre- 
hensive survey just completed by the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company. 

The report, which was prepared by the 
Commercial Research section of the sales 
department, shows that the general slowing 
down of business was not nearly so aggra- 
vated in the printing industry as in most 
other lines. There was, of course, a notice- 
able decline from March, 1920, which 
marked the crest in the volume of printing 
business. At that time the value of print- 
ing sales was 210 per cent above the normal 
for 1918. Since then, there have been de- 
clining fluctuations, until a point 60 per 
cent above the 1918 average was registered 
in March this year. 

According to the survey, the value of 
printing sales touched its lowest figure dur- 
ing January of 1918, when it was approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the 1918 normal. 
From then until the peak in 1920, the trend 
was constantly upward, which, however, 
was interrupted by slight recessions from 
time to time. 

The figures used in compiling these data 
were furnished to the department of gen- 
eral service by commercial printing estab- 
lishments throughout the country. Infor- 
mation was received from companies lo- 
cated in various cities in 39 states. The 
concerns which submitted figures do about 
one-fifth of the commercial printing of the 
country, or a volume of approximately 
$98,000,000. Publication houses are not 
included. 


Krupps to Manufacture 
Intertypes 


In a recent interview with H. R. Swartz, 
president of Intertype Corporation, it was 
learned that arrangements have been made 
between Intertype Corporation and Krupps 
of Essen, Germany, for the manufacture of 
Intertypes in Germany. The arrangement 
was nade during Mr. Swartz’s recent trip 
to Europe and was brought about to meet 
existing German competition. 


For he Modern Service Printer 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Progressive 
Printer Who Is Interested in So-Called ‘‘Service Printing” 


By PAT KAY 


N WRITING or speaking to printers, I have often 
been guilty of that common error of negative 
thought. In a well-intentioned spirit, I have dwelt 
upon the criminal practice of price-cutting, the 

glaring horror of poor work and the other faults which, 
though existing in their unpleasant state in the practices 
of printers, are paralleled and even exceeded by equally 
odious faults in other lines of business. I have been 
cuilty of criticism without constructive suggestion. 

Dwelling daily upon printing 
as an art and an industry, I have 
enjoyed a pleasant awakening 
from a lethargy of stupidity. I 
thought of the printing turned 
out by the grumbling presses of 
years ago and compared it with 
the appealing typography and 
smartly-finished presswork which 
we find today all over this coun- 
try—in tiny Gordon shops and 
mammoth printing plants. True 
enough, there are pitiful bits of 
painful printing to be met with 
daily and huge runs of cheap 
printing, casting a slur upon the 
art, that are forced into distribu- 
tion by a. demand for quantity 
mailing at low cost. But there 
are parallels in other industries: 
shoes that neither fit nor wear, 
talking machine records, the 
quality of which would horrify 
the inventor of voice reproduction, automobiles that drive 
men to early graves, steam systems that do not generate 
steam and an endless string of comparative instances 
which reflect discredit upon other industries and bring 
doubt of the value of worthy products. 

While all printing is not above criticism, it is my hon- 
est belief that the printing industry shows as high an 
average of excellence as any other national industry. That 
is a cheering belief. 

A few short years ago we were but ink-besmeared hire- 
lings. Then we cleaned our house. We analyzed our 
faults, replaced ignorance and guesswork with intelligent 
cost finding and in the sane exercise of that knowledge we 
are striving to repay the efforts of the courageous men 
who fought for our present cost system. 

We revived the old standards of technical excellence, 
improved upon them and have steadily, through the recog- 


' nition and adoption of mechanical improvements, brought 


within the reach of every printer the ability and means 
to turn out high grade work—worthy of the craft. 

Today our problem is not need of cost knowledge, not 
a crying need for technical progress but an overwhelming 
need of better marketing of our product and better appli- 
cation of our knowledge. 

I know that you, like myself, are constantly confronted 
by the price-cutter. Today he is more in evidence than 
he has been for many years. You have, as I have, scanned 
your fairly figured estimate of $580.00 and wondered 
how that “idiot took the job for $399.00 and expects io 
come out whole.” 


“Today our problem is 
not need of cost knowl- 
edge, not a crying need 
for technical progress 
but an overwhelming 


need of better market- 
ing of our product and 
better application of 
our knowledge.” 

—Pat Kay 


oO” 


Your condemnation, and mine, of the other fellow’s 
mental disorder doesn’t get us one penny of business. It 
isn’t bringing our costs down and it isn’t selling another 
order. What you and I need is not criticism of some one 
else—the inevitable processes of commercial adjustment 
will take care of him; what we need is positive effort. 
Spending our time in criticizing the other fellow is nega- 
tive action. Let’s make it positive. 

It may be that this industry of ours is trying to main- 
tain itself on inflated prices. If 
so, let us find it out and deter- 
mine how our costs can _ be 
brought down—not by price-cut- 
ting but by cost reduction. I am 
not a cost expert—I am suppos- 
edly a salesman and may be par- 
doned therefore in expressing 
belief that, on the one hand, 
printing was sold too cheaply 
before the war and that, today, 
we are asking only a fair price 
for so important a factor in the 
upbuilding and maintenance of 
commerce. 

It is true that, in the final 
analysis, the public buys what it 
wants and thus decides for any. 
industry what that industry shall 
produce. It is not likely that 
any industry can force the na- 
tion into accepting what it pre- 
fers to sell. But the public can 
be educated to the merits of the right product and will 
then, of its own free will, demand it. 

The coffee firms have successfully overcome the prej- 
udice which existed against coffee and the resultant in- 
creases in sales justified the expectations of every con- 
tributor. The California fruit growers have taught the 
public to select and use their fruits. The safety razor 
people have weaned us from the old straight blade; you 
and I and the rest of that vague multitude called the 
public have been taught to discard the old for the new 
and better. 

Very well then. Printing bought on price is the old 
and faulty. Printing bought for what it will do is the 
new and better. It is up to the craft to educate the public 
tc that supreme fact. 

A persistent and nation-wide campaign is perhaps the 
first thought to enter our mind. Let us hope we may 
some day arrive at a definite and unfaltering program 
based upon that point. But in the meantime you and I 
can do our part toward that education. 

Let us keep ever in mind that truism: “Better Printing 
Pays.” Let us sell it at every turn of the road. Let us 
prove it by turning out better printing. Let us keep our 
product above the standard of our price-cutting brethren 
and prove that it brings greater returns. 

I do not mean that beginning tomorrow at 8:25 A. M. 
we must revolutionize our trade but I do mean that we 
must persistently sell our product- with the true thought 
in mind. 


Continued on page 61 


Selling A New Buyer A New Job 


Ben Franklin Monthly Will Pay $5.00 Each For The Four Best 
Ideas Submitted Each Month For Use In This Department 


THIS MONTH’S WINNERS 


A Mailing Piece for the Department Store 


NE of our most successful methods of selling printing 

has been to propose a series of mailing pieces to one 
of the district or community department stores such as 
exist in every large city. These mailing pieces are mailed 
out at certain intervals under a permit number and list 
the bargains which are being sold in that particular store. 
The piece is really a broadside, 18x12. All of one side 
1S given over to a composite advertisement of the store, 
with illustrations of articles, descriptive matter and 
prices, having much the same appearance as a depart- 
ment store advertisement in one of the large dailies. One- 
half of the reverse side is usually given over to one 
article, very often of interest to men. The other half is 
divided into three parts, one of which carries the address 
of the prospect. The other two parts are given over to 
various articles. 

The beauty of the whole plan is the results it brings, 
its low cost when compared to the cost of advertising in 
a metropolitan daily, nine-tenths of whose readers are 
more interested in the stores of the shopping districts 
than those in outlying districts (the mailing list is kept 
“local”’), and the fact that such circulars are sent out 
every week, making one order we can count on. 


With variations, the same idea can be used by other 
businesses. It has proved a truly profitable idea. 


L. J. SCHRADER, South Side Printing Co., Chicago. 
Reproductions of the folder given below. 


Note: 


YARD WIDE VOILES 


New Light Patterns 


Very special, 191/2c yard 


MOSES STONE, Prop. 


Men’s Socks, mighty good 
hose for everyday wear; 


all colors 11 a ry 


and sizes 


THE CROWN STORE 


5833 to 5841 Wentworth Avenue 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS AT 24TH AND WENTWORTH 


SPECIAL THREE DAY SALE 


Blotter Advertising 
E ISSUED four sets of blotters, each one of which 


bore six different advertisements, including our own. 
The cost to each advertiser was $3.00. In addition to 
vetting our own advertisement free, we obtained $15.00 


SAVANNAH IS FULL OF PRESENT AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
“THE WAY TO RESUME i8 TO RESUME™ 


Start Something Today Buy Something From Somebody 


SSS Ss 


South End Dry Goods Store OFEN—64, m. TO 1030p. m. 
NURSES OUTFITS J. W. GROOMS 
Gasoline Oils Greases 


PLUMBING and HEATING 


S, DEMIZEEL 


Ideal-Arcola Heating Systems 
SOLD AND INSTALLED 


Bes FRO 6 ne 2S BULUES Ue 


FRANKS 


45 Barnard Street 


SHOES AND HATS 
RE-MADE 


Phone 1314 


Altering and Repairing 
Specialties 


2520 BULL ST. 


TULL MEASURE 


quick service 135 Drayton St. 


INEXPENSIVE ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES 
MAKE SALES 
Direct By Mail Advertising 
Consult Us Phone 1043 
KENNICKELL STATIONERY BADGE & 
PRINTING CO 


BRING US YOUR CAR 
Before it is too late 


WE GUARANTEE TO REPAIR IT 


ROGERS BROS. REPAIR SHOP 


506 Jones St. West 


Noar West Broad 


111 W York St, Kennickell Building, 
BUSINESS PRINTERS 


for each set of blotters or $60.00 for the four sets, which 
paid for the entire job with some profit. Our method of 
distribution was to give each advertiser one hundred 
blotters. We distributed one hundred ourselves. 
M. M. KENNICKELL, 
Kennickell Printing Co., 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Not content to let the auto replace the horse, a Clinton 
(Iowa) merchant rubs it in. He has added tires to his 
old line of harness and the wooden horse which stands 
in front of his shop has a tire hung around its neck. 


PILLOW CASES 


45x36 Sizes 
Big bargains at 23c each 


Yard wide, full bleached 


Muslin, special ic 


at, yard 


FOR THURSDAY,.FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
April 21st, 22nd and 23rd 


Remarkable Reductions Made in All Departments 


This event you should not miss because of the money you save. Our merchandise is 


priced as low as possible, consistent with their quality. We are confined to this space for this 
reason: Because our many thousands of customers who receive our announcements know the 
true value of our merchandise and act quickly. They realize that many other lines will be 


featured in all departments at this sale. “Seeing is believing.” 


STYLISH LONG WEARING SHOES 


These values in Men’s Dress Shoes can’t be beat on the South Side. 
The Crown Store carries a large and most complete line. We under- 
stand shoes and can fit you in the latest styles and leathers, and 
the correct sizes in many makes. See the wonderful selection and 


note the low prices. These are regular $6.00 values. 


Special Priced $3.35 


Women’s Muslin Night 


Good looking, standard quality; made 
up very neat; in pink or white, 
very special 


Children’s Play Garments 


In the lot are serviceable Rompers of 
good wearing materials, in 
solids, checks and stripes, spec. 


Boys’ Clothing Close Out Sale 


100 Suits only, at an exceptionally low 
price. You will find that these suits are 
made to give that boy of yours a real ap- 
pearance and that he will get considerable 
wear out of these suits, because of the fine 4 
raw materials that were used in manufac 
turing them. He is no longer satisfied wit 
ordinary clothes; here you have your choic: 
of many smart styles of excellent fabrics in 
patterns your boy will like. 


Saturday Only 


Dresses 


49c 


Friday Only 


43c 


For Spring and Summer, Priced Very 


These Union Suits are well made to fit 
comfortably. 
less styles, in neat lace trimmed 
or tight knee style.... 


Fine assortment of fast colors; broken 
and plain checks. 
Special, 5 


Special Priced $6.85 


Sizes 6 to 17 years. 


Underwear 


Low for This Sale 


Women's vest, sleeve- 


59c 


reheT ---Ball Bearing Roller Skates---Girls’ 


There will only be two hundred lucky boys 
and girls to get these ball-bearing roller 
skates. “Spring is here’ and that leaves 
the season for the children to get outdoors 
and enjoy roller skating. 


Apron Gingham 


5 yards for. 


LADIES’ BLOOMERS 
Extra quality sateen, pink 


only, $1.39 value, * Tle 


SATURDAY ONLY 


THURSDAY ONLY 


FRIDAY ONLY 


Fels Naptha Soap, Lux Soap Chips American Family 


Ladies’ Black Stockings, 
3 pairs for 


Priced for these 3 days, $1.98 
BOYS’ BLOUSES 


Friday Only 


Soap, 10 bars 


55c 


3 for 


15c 


3 packages 


2ic 


special priced. . 
LADIES’ FINE GRAY. GRAY 
STOCKINGS 


Values to $1.00, 29¢ 


special priced, pr. 


Children’s Coverall Play 


Blue striped, with red trim- 
ming, sizes 1 to 9. 


All sizes, 6 to 16 years 


A manufacturer’s surplus stock of Blouses, all fast 
colors and made of the best percales. All well 
made, so surprisingly good that you will 45 

wonder how this low price came about... . C 


Suits 
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A Tourist Chart Has Possibilities 
N A small town on a tourist highway, a nice piece of 
extra job printing was developed by using the “tourist 

chart.” Take the town in question and have an etching 
of a map made which takes in a territory of fifty or one 
hundred miles. Every town in each direction is plotted 
on the map with the “home town” centrally located, also 
the roads and number of miles. With this proof, one can 
go to every garage and many stores in the “home town” 
and secure an order for from one to five thousand, 
using the patron’s advertising on the reverse side. A size 
8x10 or 12 is convenient when folded once and as the 
map is made on a much larger scale than the regulation 
highway map, it is considered, by those who have used it, 
as mighty good advertising. Tourists are glad to have 
maps of this kind and with the ever increasing amount of 
auto travel the idea can be worked from year to year, 
changing the advertising to suit, and developing new 
customers. 

This idea has been worked successfully in at least six 
towns of less than 2,000 population. 
Omar R. HENDERSON, 

Hanover, Kansas. 


This Idea Is a Sure Winner 
ee ALLY every state keeps a record of births. 


These records are usually compiled by someone lo- 
cally in each city or county. These little new customers 
are a source of considerable trade for the department 
store. The birth record is a public record and is acces- 
sible to the retailer. 

With this in view the writer recently approached the 
advertising manager of a department store with a dummy 
of a small typewritten letter and a 3x5 card, which, when 
folded, would insert into a small envelope with the letter. 
The letter covered the first page of a four-page sheet of 


The Democrat-Enter prise, 


Cutting the Peak 
off War Prices 


Ic. Paid. 
Chicago, III. 


--1319 WAR PRICES 


Special! Special! Special! 
For the price of Half Soles you can buy New SHOES 


Men’s Shoes in all sizes 


_ Women’s High Lace Shoes ee es § 
Boys’ all solid leather Shoes alee Sim Ke 
Girls’ all solid leather Shoes ene ere i 
Women’s and Girls’ Low Shoes . . . PAIR 
While they last. 
COUPON , 
A Dollar’s Worth 
BRING THIS COUPON 
pions for a Dollar 
American That's all any of us exces ree apes se mie pte peney 
Family Soap har Raft hon money back—a by-word with us for over 
4 bars, 19c 


Still in Force 


None Sold to Children 


Permit No. 2034 
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linen finish paper, smaller than the usual correspondence 
paper, contained at the top the regular letterhead of the 
firm and read as follows: 


Ly 
Gineds | Cop “any 


1h y G 7 /7 
Snfamls Y parlaent, MS Pei Htoor 


> " 7 a 
A Sanford, Hovida 


TO THE NEW BABY :—-- 


We want to heartily welcome your ar— 
rival and to wish you all health and 
happiness. 


Your mother may be interested to 
know that we have a very large assort- 
ment of everything a little baby needs 
and that she can get them conveniently 
here in one department. 


We will be happy to see you when you 
are old enough to visit our store and 
we hope we may have the pleasure of 
serving you in the years to come. 


Yours for satisfactory service, 


YOWELL COMPANY 


Sanford, Florida 


The card accompanying the letter contained a space 
for the name of the baby and parents, date of birth, sex, 
etc., and a line across the bottom stating that if this card 
would be returned to the infants’ department properly 
filled out a “Baby Book” would be presented in exchange 
for the card. 

The whole proposition sold at sight. Attention was 
called to the valuable information which would be fur- 
nished to the store. The advantage to the buyer of the 
children’s department in the years to come, the possibility 
of mailing birthday cards to each child in the city on 
their future birthdays, the advantage of having every 
mother visit the infants’ department of that store at an 
early date, etc. 

Ine cards when received are filed in an ordinary 3x5 
filinx case wnere they are kept for reference. Twice each 
week a clerk visits the birth record and obtains the name 
of the parents of each chiid born in the city and one of 
these litte letters, together with a blank card, is mailed 
to the mother of the baby. 

This is a winner and will sell readily to at least one 
department store in the ordinary small city. 

W. M. Haynes, 
Haynes & Ratliff, Sanford, Fla. 


“Cheap Is as Cheap Does” 
ae is worth every cent paid for it—and no 
more. 

Printing beuzht cheaply must be produced cheaply and 
is in all ways a “cheap job.” Its cost is cheap, yes, but 
its appearance is also cheap and the results it brings are 
equally as cheap. The price paid for a piece of printing 
shou'd and does determine its appearance and its appear- 
ance largely determines its results. 


Chicago Printers Plan Golf Meet 


Olympia Fields Country Club, September 14 to be Scene of 
Second Annual Golf Tournament, Many Prizes Announced 


By J. N. CLIFFORD 


HICAGO printers who have been aching for an 
opportunity to get back at their chief competi- 
tor—to trim him properly—will be given the 
opportunity September 14, providing, of course, 

that they play golf, for it is on that day that the second 
annual Chicago printing trades golf tournament is to be 
held at Olympia Fields Country Club. Play will not be 
limited to printers but is open to all connected with the 
Graphic Arts, and from present indications several dozen 
foursomes will tee off the morning of the tournament. 


Numerous prizes have been announced by Chicago sup- 
plymen and printers, the greatest interest being centered 
upon the contest for the Chicago Paper Merchant’s 
Trophy. The trophy is a beautiful silver loving cup, 
which is to be awarded to the man who wins it three 
times. W. R. Thomas, of J. Thomas and Company, won 
the first leg last year when the cup was first put up. His 
score was 186 for thirty-six holes gross. It will go this 
year to the man having the lowest gross score for 27 
holes. The prizes, the events for which they will be 
ewarded, and the time of play, follow: 


1. Lowest net score 27 holes—A. M. and P. M. 
President's Trophy. 
2. Lowest net score 18 holes—P. M. only. 
Vice-President’s Trophy. 
3. Lowest gross score 27 holes—A. M. and P. M. 
Chicago Paper Merchant's Trophy. 
Lowest gross score 18 holes—P. M. only. 
Composing Room Trophy. 
Lowest gross score 9 holes—A. M. or P. M. 
Pressroom Trophy. 
Least number of putts 18 holes—P. M. only. 
Bindery Trophy. 
light events 18 holes—P. M. only. 
Flight Trophies. 


Sieh ce ol 


~] 


Flight awards will be made as follows: 


Firstalighto ater nee eee Type Trophy 
pecondsl light. meee eee Paper Trophy 
Third: Flisht?2-g0c sent eee Ink Trophy 
FourthaFlishtse ae ec te eee Press Trophy 
Fifth Elight]5 2223 eee eee Feeder Trophy 
Sixth el high bee: e eee eee ees Folder Trophy 
Seventh Elisht.. o-eem =r Cutter Trophy 
Bighthylisnte secre. sere eee Book Trophy 


The President’s and Vice-President’s Trophies were 
presented for these events by President E. F. Hamm and 
Vice-President T. E. Donnelley of the Franklin-Typothe- 
tae of Chicago. 

The entry fee has been fixed at ten dollars. This 
amount will cover the grounds fee, luncheon at noon, 
banquet in the evening to which ladies are invited, and 
prizes. Reservations are being made to Walter K. Tews, 
secretary of the Franklin-Typothetae, 538 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

Western Golf Association rules will govern all play, 
subject to any special or local ground rules. Flight qualifi- 
cations will be determined by the first nine holes of a 
Medal Play contest, which will be played in the morning. 
The lowest gross score in each flight for eighteen holes 
during the afternoon play will determine the winner of 
each flight. In other words, the nine-hole qualifying 
round will be played in the morning and the eighteen- 
hole final in the afternoon. Morning play will be on 
No. 1 course and afternoon play on No. 2 course. 

Olympia Fields Country Club can be reached by means 
of the Illinois Central Railroad or by auto. The morning 
trains leave Randolph Street Station at 7:13, 7:50, 9:00, 
10:20, 11:22 (Chicago Time), arriving at Olympia Fields 
one hour and 15 minutes later. 

Continued on page 71 
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The NEW MODEL D-s.m. 


Another Intertype Victory! 


Equipped with Six 
magazines, Sets and 
Distributes all matrix 
sizes up to 60 point 
on a 46-point slug 
(Condensed Caps) 


and up to j 


42 ems Wide / 
on ONE SLUG f 


Model D-s.m. 


is the first machine ever 
presented to the trade hav- 
ing a line casting capacity of 


42 ems Wide 
on ONE SLUG 
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Intertype Corporation announces for the first time a further important development 


MODEL D-s.m. line casting ETE extended to 42 ems on one a 
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Builder of ‘‘The Better Machine’’ 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y., Leh 


Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 160-162 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Canadian, Representatives 
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The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want. 
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Riding the Goat Again 
E sometimes wonder how the Federal Government 
could possibly raise revenue enough to conduct the 
business of its own talkative legislative bodies if the 
American people were suddenly to become noncommuni- 
cative and cease to write letters, send telegrams and talk 
to each other over the telephone. 

At present the letter method is the only tax-free mode 
of communication except word-of-mouth, face-to-face 
talking. But even that method is in danger of becoming 
a means of raising additional revenue. The postage 
stamp, that good old goat which has borne heavy tax 
loads before, is about to be ridden again, if the seed 
which President Harding has sown toward raising the 
idea of three-cent postage for first-class mail finds fertile 
lodgment in the minds of our Congressmen. 

We did not complain during the war when we licked 
a three-cent stamp and placed it on a letter. It seemed 
a little thing then when financing the war seemed a well- 
nigh impossible task. And it is a little thing now—on 
one letter. But this additional cent on every letter mailed 
in the United States is calculated to cost us as a whole 
between $70,000,000 and $80,000,000. 

The Chicago Tribune reminds us that there will still be 
one tax-free form of communication. The weighty polit- 
ical communications of Congressmen to their constitu- 
ents, which travel now in franked envelopes, will bear no 
tax. Tons and tons of such matter leaving Washington 
form no small contributor to a postal deficit. 

We wonder a little why mailers of direct advertising 
pieces, in a worthy effort to build better business, should 
be made to bear the expense, by increased postage, of 
sending out over the country large, weighty supplies of 
political propaganda which few people, if any, ever read. 


Making a Cake for St. Bride 


HE students of St. Bride Foundation Printing School 

in London have set for themselves the task A raising 
the sum of 600 pounds to found a printers’ pension fund 
as a memorial to those of their fellow students who were 
killed in the war. 

In furtherance of their plan, _they have published a 
book of seventy-five pages of specimens of their work 
which they have called The St. Bride Students’ Cake. 
This is being sent to all who contribute ten shillings or 
more to the fund. The book is worthy of mention be- 
cause of the high standard of excellence which is main- 
tained throughout. 

Among its illustrations are twenty-one beautiful speci- 
mens of photo-lithography, five halftones in two colors, 


four in four colors and two wood cuts, reproduced in a 
manner of which any master printer might be proud. 

It would be well if this specimen of English students’ 
work were available to every apprentice in the United 
States. There is an opportunity here for every local 
Typothetae or other organization which is conducting a 
school for apprentices not only to help a good cause by 
contributing the requisite amount, but to obtain an ex- 
ample of fine typography which should inspire the boys 
who are becoming printers in this country to a finer feel- 
ing for the beauty of artistic printing. The address is St. 
Bride Foundation Printing School, Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. 


The Hotels Speak 
NDER the heading “The Consumer Pays,” the Hotel 


Monthly, issued in the interests of the hotel owners, 
makes a protest against the cost of stationery. It says: 
“Hotels have found that the stationery expense has 
mounted very high in the last two or three years, and 
cannot understand why the prices keep high. 

“The stationery prices have been sky-rocketed by in- 
creased labor costs in mill and print shop; increased 
paper costs through increased pulp and chemical cost; 
and many other increases passed along from one hand to 
another from forest to print shop that we have been un- 
able to trace. 

“What everyone knows, however, is that prices are 
steep, seemingly beyond reason, and the consumer pays.” 


Practice What You Preach 
ee Seaman Patrick Paper Company of Detroit has 


just issued a prescription in the form of a broadside 
au should be filled and taken as prescribed by every 
employing printer in the country. 

The broadside is entitled “Take a Dose of Your Own 
Medicine” and tells the story of a large contract for 
direct advertising lost to a printing firm because the 
prospective customer was aware that the printer was not 
using direct advertising himself. How then could the 
merchant have confidence in the printer’s recommenda- 
tion of this business getting force? 

The cook who will not eat the food prepared for her 
table, the automobile manufacturer who uses a car made 
by another firm, the inventor of a gun who fears to stand 
on the field when his weapon receives its initial trial, the 
bald manufacturer of hair tonic—what confidence would 
you have in their products? 

The printer who is advocating direct mail advertising 
for his customers but who is not using it himself makes 
rather a comic figure, in our opinion, at least. 


“Grammatical Correctness Will Not Be 
Considered—”’ 
N ANNOUNCEMENT by a printers’ association offers 


fifty-five dollars in prizes for the eight best articles, 
written by its members, on the evils of price- -cutting. An 
excellent idea. But here is one sentence from the an 
nouncement which is worth a bit of thought: “Gram- 
matical correctness or form of expression will not be 
considered winning points; only largest number of 
evils and results therefrom with practicability of idea, 
plan or recommendation for usage to curb same will be 
graded.’ 

In his best days, Cicero never wrote a sentence more 
incomprehensible to the student of elementary Latin than 
this sentence is to us. We have read it over six times 
hand-running and still doubt our eyesight. In a gen- 
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eral way we surmise that the judges are to disregard 
utterly all rules of grammar in selecting the eight win- 
ning articles. 

A few days ago the editor of a printers’ trade journal 
made the statement, “Some of the most intelligent work- 
men in America are in the hand composing rooms of its 
printing plants. A man cannot set type constantly, day 
after day, especially by hand, without absorbing some of 
the knowledge which he is helping make into the printed 
page.” This should be true, and yet, here we have the 
example of an association of master printers encouraging 
an utter ignorance of the simple rules of grammar which 
were taught them in the graded schools. 


We hold no particular brief for a polished literary 
style in short business articles. A writer has a profes- 
sion for which he has been trained by constant practice. 
Certainly a part of his ability is innate, but writers are 
not born with the finished equipment which is reflected in 
the fine work of their more mature years. There is less 
inspiration in this style than there is perspiration, by the 
way. The style of men whose work marks them as liter- 
ary artists is the result oftentimes of painful writing and 
rewriting of millions of words. There is no short cut to 
a finished literary style. The man who writes and wins 
success through his writing cannot be a casual dilettante. 
He must give his life chiefly to that one thing. 

We have little patience with the person who insists 
that an article must be written by a professional writer 
with a “style” in order to be worth reading. If we were 
te adopt so strict a measure as this of the worth of busi- 
ness articles, we would rule from the printed page much 
that is most worth while in business literature. Who is 
more fitted to tell of the problems met in every-day busi- 
ness of any kind than the man who has met them and 
successfully overcome the difficulties which presented 
themselves? There should be no one more capable of 
writing about the evils of cutting prices in printing than 
the printer who has had to meet price-cutting competi- 
tion. And it is patent that the employing printer who 
is concerned with the success of his business has no time 
to make of himself an accomplished writer with a literary 
style. He cannot walk straddle-wise with his feet in two 
roads. If either path is to lead him to success, he must 
put both feet squarely in one of them, point his toes 
forward and go. Excursions into the other must be of 
temporary duration, for his own pleasure or because he 
feels he has something to say which should be said, and 
something which is worth while, for the thoughts con- 
tained in it alone, without regard to literary style, the 
type, paper, ink and time which it will consume. 


But grammar! When we left the eighth grade of pub- 
lic schoo] and entered high school, we went to that higher 
branch supposedly equipped with a grammatical vocabu- 
lary. We did not have “literary style.” Very few of 
us ever gain it. But we did have, if we came from the 
eighth grade of a school worthy of existence in any civil- 
ized scheme of education, some crude idea of how to form 
sentences so that the meaning would be clear in any 
English-speaking country. And we had a general idea 
that there was some sound reason for the hours which we 
spent between the dog-eared copies of our green gram- 
mars which bored us infinitely. 

And the reason is there and always has been there and 
always will be there. We call a robin a robin and a 
cuckoo a cuckoo and say that it is raining when it is 
raining, not because the expressions which we have 
adopted arbitrarily have any affect upon the fact, but 
because, when we speak we are making an effort to send 
thoughts which are in our minds into the minds of other 
people. Robins might just as well be called cuckoos, but 
the fact remains that they are not, outside of insane 


asylums, nor do people who are given credit for knowl- 
edge of the English language say that it is raining when 
the thought which they wish to transfer is “Gee! It’s a 
peach of a day —no clouds or anything.” 

From words to their usage is but a step. It is quite true 
that it is a step into a region where there is less definite- 
ness and a wider latitude of personal opinion. And it 
is true that it is easier and more excusable to commit 
sight grammatical offenses than it is to confuse the 
meaning of a word utterly. If we had written just now, 
“to utterly confuse,” our sentence would have been incor- 
rect because it would have contained a split infinitive, 
and yet the meaning of it would have been quite as clear 
as it is in the correct sentence. Here would have been a 
rhetorical error easy to forgive in a business article. 

But we hold it inexcusable for the official representative 
of the employing printers of a city to encourage by frank 
acceptance a sweeping disregard for all the rules of 
grammar, even in a business article. 

We have selected symbols arbitrarily and called them 
the letters of the alphabet. We have put them together 
arbitrarily and called the resulting composite symbols 
words, each with a meaning peculiar to itself and _ its 
few synonyms. We have gone a step further than this 
(arbitrarily, again) and have formulated rules for the 
arrangement of these compound symbols and have edu- 
cated our children carefully in the application of these 
rules, so that “all who run may read,” and all who read 
may understand. 

And we have built up in this country an industry repre- 
sented by 30,000 plants to put the thoughts of men, as 
expressed by the resulting English language, into the 
permanent form of printed matter. The employers of 
that industry are represented by an international trade 
association made up of approximately 125 local associa- 
tions whose rolls list over 5,000 firms. 

One of these local associations is conducting a prize 
contest in which the entries will be articles for its local 
publication on the evils of price cutting. As we have 
said before, an excellent idea. But “grammatical cor- 
rectness will not be considered.” Not so good. In the 
business attendant upon consideration of costs, produc- 
tion, excellent typography, and the evils of price cutting, 
is there not time for the employing printers of America 
to consider a few of the fundamentals of ordinary gram- 
mar-school grammar? 

Printers pride themselves upon being artists of “the 
art preservative of all arts.” Is their art all mechanical, 
or might they not be, when a little more thought is given 
to the more abstract expressions of the creative instinct— 
when “grammatical correctness” is considered more than 
neglible—contributors to the art of well-written English 
as well as to the art of well-placed types? 


; 2% =? 
pp you ever stop and figure to how much the cash 
discounts on your bills really amounts? 

Suppose you have a $100 bill on which you are en- 
titled to 2 per cent discount, if paid within 10 days, and 
you pay the bill at the end of 60 days; you would then 
be paying $2 for the use of the $100 for 50 days. The 
rate of interest would be about 141% per cent. 

You would kick like sin if your banker attempted to 
charge you 141% per cent, but what excuse have you to 
offer for doing that same thing to yourself ? 


August, 1921, Paper Directory Issued 

HE last three months have seen a considerable drop in 

the prices of fine papers. These are shown in the 
August, 1921, Ben Franklin Paper Directory and price 
list just issued. 
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Why Not An Annual Graphic Arts 
Exposition? 
4 Biwe unquestioned success of the Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition in connection with the annual convention of 
the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men shows conclusively how much it is possible for an 
association, functioning without any motive of monetary 
profit, to accomplish. 

The Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen has 
kept faith with its-exhibitors and refunded to them 5 
per cent of the rental of their booths. This amount 
represents the surplus remaining after all expenses of 
the exposition were paid, and is another indication of 
the sincerity of the Craftsmen in their statements of the 
cbjects of their association. Without this sincere, un- 
selfish desire to furnish an impetus to the printing indus- 
try of this continent by a huge educational exhibit, the 
exhibition could not have been the phenomenal success 
that it was. 

The idea of such an exposition is not new. It has 
been tried before on a smaller scale with the idea of 
personal profit motivating it, and the result has been 
little short of failure. There is little doubt that the 
difference between failure and success in printing shows 
has been the difference between the narrow, personal 
profit viewpoint and the universal viewpoint of ihe 
Craftsmen, which recognizes that there is no advance 
in individual profits which can compare to the individ- 
ual good which accrues to every printer through an ad- 
vance in the entire industry. 


Coming as it did at a time of business depression, the 
Graphic Arts Exposition has furnished an inspiration to 
printers which cannot fail to help them overcome the 
petty irritations and large problems which mark a slack 
industrial season. It has furnished an unmistakable in- 
dication that printers, the country over, are not afraid 
of the outcome of this season of smaller orders and in- 
dustrial unrest, but are preparing for a large increase 
in business by equipping themselves to meet it. 

Exhibitors report remarkable interest in new equip- 
ment, and some of them, phenomenal sales. Herein lies 
perhaps the greatest significance of the Graphic Arts 
Exposition. The printers of America came to Chicago 
to look and learn, but they also came prepared to buy, 
and they bought. 


The pessimist, the industrial weak sister, the man who 
has lost heart through economic reverses, does not buy 
new equipment. He stands silent guard over his bank 
account and writes few large checks for plant equip- 
ment. The printer of America has shown that he is 
none of these. He is sure of the future. Without doubt 
the exposition made that assurance doubly sure, and in 
many cases crystallized his intention to enlarge and pre- 
pare for a bigger future. 

lt would be a mistake to let this potent force in the 
printing industry be a thing of memory only. We hope 
that even now the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen is laying plans for the second annual 
Graphic Arts Exposition in connection with the third an- 
nual convention of that association which is to be held 
in Boston in 1922, 


ThesUss pas Convention 


URING the week beginning October 17 there will 
be held in Toronto a meeting which bids fair to go 
down in history as the most important gathering of em- 
ploying printers which has ever been held—the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the United Typothetae of 


America. 


MONTHLY 


The convention comes at a peculiarly significant time 
in the history of printing. Long mooted differences be- 
tween employers and employed have come to a head in 
the printers’ strike which has undeniably crippled the 
industry to an appreciable extent. In its wake follow 
a host of new activities among employers. Many cities 
have declared themselves “open shop.” Realization of the 
need for a supply of workmen to man these shops has 
called forth a quick and much to be commended activity 
in the education of apprentices. 

The U. T. A. has reconsidered its present organization 
of Open and Closed Shop Divisions and, through its 
executive bodies, has approved the present plan, and will 
recommend its continuance to the convention. There 
is little doubt that the all-important question of labor 
will make up a large part of the discussion. 

There is a general realization throughout the industry 
that low production and high costs have become a serious 
menace. The best minds throughout the country are at 
work on the problem and there will be much said about 
ways to overcome these two coincident evils. 

The eyes of the printing world will be on Toronto dur- 
ing October. History will be made there, and in a large 
measure the progress of the industry in the immediate 
future will depend upon the way the men gathered there 
meet the challenge of the present industrial situation. 

Every local Typothetae and every member of the or- 
ganization, local or at large, should give the most se- 
rious thought to this coming meeting, and send delegates 
whose deliberations will result in actions of which the 
industrial world will be proud. 

There should be a larger gathering of visitors than 
has ever marked a like meeting. While the official ac- 
tions of the association have perhaps the largest signifi- 
cance, there will be repayment in large measure for the 
time and money spent by every convention visitor. 

It is regrettable that a more definite program has not 
yel been announced. We have the assurance of the ofh- 
cers of the Typothetae, however, that the program will 
include men worth traveling many miles to hear. The 
experience of mingling with these men and hearing what 
they have to say, and of meeting printers from all over 
the continent is one the value of which cannot be meas- 
ured by dollars and cents. 


From Toronto to Springfield 
FMMEDIATELY following the convention of ihe 


U. T. A., at Toronto, the annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association will be held at 
Springfield, Mass. The dates are October 25, 26 and 27. 


Every dictate of business common sense says that one 
of the printer’s primary interests should be direct mail 
advertising. Last year it furnished him with an agere- 
gate of $300,000,000 worth of business. More and 
more the idea of the service printer has taken hold in 
ithe industry. Today the man who hangs out a shingle as 
a follower of the “Art Preservative,” must be more than 
an artisan and his shingle must have more printed on it 
then “General Printing,” if he is to take his place among 
the foremost in his craft. 


Specialization has inevitably made its place in print- 
ing, and of the printing specialists direct mail printers 
hold high place. As the U. T. A. convention will answer 
many of the general questions which beset the industry, 
the Springfield convention will make clear many of the 
matters about which he wonders in his specialty. 

From Toronto, Ontario, to Springfield, Mass., is but 
a step in this day of rapid transportation. The D. M. 
A. A.. and Springfield invite you to take the step. BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY urges you to accept the invitation. 
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Sales Suggestions Worth Following 


Four Ideas Which May Help You Increase 
Your Business During September 
By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Pp ALL the larger cities there are numerous advertising 
* agencies which make a practice of preparing news- 
paper advertisements used by the various local stores. 

For instance, one such agency will prepare the local 
newspaper advertisements of a department store, a hard- 
ware store, a bakery, and so on. Quite often the number 
of active advertising accounts handled by the agencies in 
cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 will number anywhere 
from fifty to a hundred. 


Now, all of these agencies are in active contact with 
the city’s most consistent advertisers. There isn’t one of 
these agencies but frequently runs up against advertisers 
who want to get out direct mail advertising of some sort 
or other, booklets for distribution in the store, circulars 
for house-to-house distribution, and so on. 


This being the case, it is evident that the advertising 
agencies of a city offer a splendid opportunity to the 
alert printer for getting more business. The wise printer 
will cultivate the acquaintance and friendship of all the 
advertising agencies in his city with a view to getting 
them to push all the printing business possible to him. 

There isn’t an advertising agency that would not be 
glad to make an arrangement with a printer whereby the 
agency would secure a ten per cent commission on all 
printing business it handed the printer. Such a deal 
would undoubtedly be a mighty good business proposi- 
tion for the printer. 


Think what it would mean to a printer to have all the 
advertising agencies in his city working in his behalf! 
Think of all the booklets, circulars, post cards and 
printed matter which he would be required to get out! 


And, of course, the printer could help things along by 
getting up ideas of his own, taking these to the agency 
with the suggestion that it would be a good stunt for this, 
that or the other client of the agency to get out that sort 
of advertising. When the printer did this it would mean 
that the agency would be glad to sell the proposition for 
him for the nominal commission of ten per cent and that 
the printer would be sure of the sale without wasting a 
lot of his own time trying to put the proposition over. 


Hook up with the advertising agencies in your city. 
You'll find that it will pay. 


% * 


Make Boosting Pay 
ee more a printer’s home town grows and prospers, 


the more his own business will grow and prosper, 
provided he is reasonably alert and progressive. 


Therefore, everything the printer does to help the town 
grow is really helping his own business. The more thor- 
oughly he is identified with the town’s growth and enter- 
prise, the better it will be for him. 


This being the case it is a good proposition for the 
printer to get out circulars to be included with every job 
of printing he sends out. These might read as follows: 


“This is a great town. 

“I'm glad to live here and glad to see it grow. 

_ “I'm doing my bit to help the town along. I belong 
_ to the Chamber of Commerce and the Kiwanis Club and 
1 boost the town at every chance I get. 

| Let's all boost this town hard now. The more we 
| boost it the better business will be. And the better busi- 
| ness us, the better it will be for all of us. 


| 


“Let's gol” 

This would be sure to attract a lot of attention and 
would create favorable comment. All of which would 
help the printer’s business. 


* *% % % 


Selling by Showing 


ia IS efficiency to make sales as quickly as possible. 

One of the best methods of making sales quickly is to 
have all samples so arranged that the right sample can 
be shown to the prospect at once without having to paw 
over a lot of samples in which the prospect has no 
interest. 


For instance, if the prospect is interested in booklets. 
the printer should have a rack or drawer of booklets 
nandy so that he can show them without selecting the 
hooklets from a mess of circulars, dance programs, etc. 


When the prospect is interested in mailing cards, the 
printer should have a drawer or rack or book of mailing 
cards handy so that the prospect can see all the various 
kinds of mailing cards turned out by the printer without 
having to look at a lot of other printed matter. 


Classify and arrange your samples properly. . Get your 
booklets together, your business cards together and so 
on. You'll find that it will be an immense help in mak- 
ing sales and that this efficiency will also make a fine 
impression on your prospects and lead them to feel that 
you are a live wire. 


And if on each sample you would make a notation as 
to the quantity printed, the date of the job and the price, 
it should help a lot in making sales. 


% * % * 


Make Lost Customers New Prospects 
Vi become of all your old customers? 


Why do you no longer get work from the Bon Ton 
Store? 


How does it come that the Acme Manufacturing Com- 
pany hasn’t sent you a job in months? 


Of course, the business depression may account for 
some of your former customers being numbered among 
the missing, but it will not account for all of them. 


Why not go over your books and make a list of all your 
former regular customers who haven’t given you a job in 
a long time? Of course, you can remember the names 
of some of them but it would be much the better plan 
to get the list accurate by taking it from your books. 

And why not, after making this list, make personal 
calls on all these former customers for the purpose of 
ascertaining just what has kept them away from your 
shop and for the additional purpose of trying to get them 
back again? 

In the natural course of events, any printer who has 
been in business for any length of time has a number of 
lost customers. Some of these customers have been lost 
because they have been displeased by some trivial thing 
and have never communicated their displeasure to the 
printer. It should be easy to iron out such troubles and 
to get the customers back again. Still other customers 
have been lost because some other printer has “sold” 
them on his plant. Surely, a live-wire printer could get 
back some of the work of these customers at least. 


Remember that an increase in business does not always 
come from getting new customers. Frequently it comes 
from retaining those the plant has at the present time and 
by regaining a goodly number of those customers who 
have been lost for one reason or another. 
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--a New Firm 
now well organized 


Operating a day and night service 
that you will like; very depend- 
able in all our different depart- 
ments. We maintain a staff of 
men well schooled so as to give 
your work that pleasing effect so 
often seen in the better grade of 
composition. Monotype, Lino- 
type, or better still, Make-up 
your next order using the Kerr- 
Simons Typesetting Service. 


TELEPHONES: WABASH 
7192-7193 - 7194 


The B. F. Paper Directory and Price List is a gold mine of information. Use it. 


BEN 


Chicago Special to Toronto 
HE Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago will run a special 
train to the U. T. A. Convention at Toronto. The 
dates of the convention are October 17-20, and conven- 
tion headquarters, King Edward hotel. 

The “Chicago Special,” consisting of solid steel stand- 
ard sleepers, compartment sleepers, observation and din- 
ing cars, will be operated via the Michigan Central and 
Canadian Pacific railroads and will leave Chicago, Roose- 
velt Road and Lake Front, 5:00 p. m., standard time, 
Sunday, October 16, and run on the following schedule: 

(Cent. Time) 


9:00 p.m. Oct. 16, via M.C. 
5:07 p.m. 6 “sé “se “se 


Ly. Chicago, 12th St. Station. 
Ly. Chicago, 43rd_ St. Station. 
Ly. Chicago, 53rd St. Station. 


mee Chicago, 63rd St. Station. 5:13pm. “ “ “ 
ESS ay ea ae (Aleem ith, lor | ee a 
Mei AlaInaz00 ... 0.0.0... RUS gmat Pais or rigs ee 
Me sattic. Creek... ..:......3-. 8:35pm. “ “« « « 
MeMUaCKSON ... 0... ..4 500s O30, DAT ie 
Ar. Detroit Re ert fe ee Be ee ee ll 215 p-m e 14 73 6é 
Ly. Detroit Sata fohahedaricuatewemeuer e.¢ ial :20 p-m. 3 6 74 6é 
(East. Time) 
Meme WINdSOr ..........2-2% 12:30 a.m. Oct. 17, via C. P. 
MMELOTONEO cos... cope sees TOU .TTT enced wai tne 


Connections with the “Special” can be made as follows: 


By. South Bend (Electric)........... 6:00 p.m. Oct. 16 
(LES A a a Oe Du Dollies ahs 
ey. Ft. Wayne (N. Y.C.R.R.)....... B50 Davee ols 
GEOL ise eke Gees se Sate o:45;p.maa- 2 = 
Lv. Muskegon (Penn.).............. BoA B OPs C1 bi la 
Ly. Grand Rapids (M.C.R.R.)...... oly ess wx 
SS SES Care ee TadOspunieems se 
Seerensing (M.COR.R:)........... O1340 ie. 
BEESON Ao ha eS. ae eh ene G:O0) p-tiee= = es 
Railroad Fares 


Reduced fares are authorized for the convention on the 
certificate plan. Those who intend making the trip should 
buy regular one-way tickets, obtaining the standard cer- 
tificate (not receipt) from ticket agent at the time of the 
purchase. Return tickets will be sold to original starting 
points at one-half regular fare. The one-way fare, Chi- 
cago to Toronto, is $20.57, including war tax. The re- 
turn fare will be $9.63, including war tax (in American 
funds). 


Sleeping Car Accommodations and Reservations 

The charge for sleeping car accommodations from Chi- 
cago will be: 

$6.08 Lower Berth $17.01 Compartment 
4.86 Upper Berth 22.68 Drawing Room 

Make your reservations early with Walter K. Tews, 
secretary Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, 538 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Railroad tickets must read via Michigan Central Rail- 
road from Chicago or connecting points on the Michigan 
Central in order to connect with the “Chicago Special” 
and to make it possible to obtain the reduced return fare. 


Craftsmen Select Goodheart and Boston 
ILLIAM R. GOODHEART, of the Stromberg-Allen 
Company, Chicago, and president of the Chicago 

Club of Printing House Craftsmen, was elected president 
of the International Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
at the annual convention of the organization, held in 
Chicago July 25-26-27. Other new officers elected were: 
Edward W. Calkins, of Boston, as first vice-president, and 
Harvey H. Weber, of Buffalo, as second vice-president. 
John J. Deviny, of Washington, was re-elected treasurer 
and L. M. Augustine, of Baltimore, as secretary. 

Boston, Mass., was selected as the 1922 convention city. 
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We Publish His 
Editor BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY: 

Do you ever publish a criticism? I have faithfully 
read the BEN FRANKLIN MonTHLy from cover to cover 
each issue and will admit enjoying it. Also, I have 
learned a great deal, that is, a great deal about increasing 
sales by creating new printing and catching customers 
by various forms of advertising. 

Practically every article on this subject tells how to 
serve the customer one way or another, by increasing your 
overhead, incidentally, and helping said customer to 
build up his sales by some special form of advertising. 

But I still look for my business among such customers 
who do not need that service. They do need a lot of 
printing but not to increase their business, only to han- 
dle what they have. In other words, we are among the 
humble printers who feed forms to the big railroads and 
industrial corporations. 

From present appearances, this class of work is be- 
neath the average writer on “How to Increase Sales.” 
These customers buy almost entirely on a competitive 
basis. The problem is to get salesmen who can get the 
purchasing agents and buyers to allow us to bid on their 
work, then become well enough acquainted to find out 
how we stand and where we fail. 

Of course, we know that our factory costs must be kept 
down in order to keep our prices down. And we also 
know this keeping prices down isn’t following the lofty 
principles of the advertising printers. However, such 
are the conditions and we must meet them. 

Now my question is how can I promote a sales organ- 
ization to build this kind of business, providing the fac- 
tory takes care of what we sell? This is a big field of 
printing and one entirely neglected in the trade publi- 
cations. 

Allow me to say that I have worked in various cities 
and towns as a representative of the United Typothetae 
of America and I have often run into this question with- 
cut finding the answer. We preached the same sermon 
but it did not help conditions such as they are in this 
particular field. 


White Haven Printing Company, Inc. 
R. M. DuEREWALD, 
Sales Manager. 


P.S. The biggest shops in the country and the bulk 
of printing comes in this competitive commercial class 
but I fail to find any trade journals or trade associations 
giving any consideration to this most important problem. 

Editor’s Note: A series of articles along the line sug- 
gested by Mr. Duerewald, is now in preparation. We 
hope to publish the first article in the October BEN 
FRANKLIN MONTHLY, 


PHONE MAIN 4757 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Eiaeieasve Gs 


322 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Kinzie Kut Black 


This dense, blue-toned Black lays smoothly on 


S. & S. GC. and Enamel papers; it will not offset 


nor fill the finest halftone sereen; it sets quickly 


into the sheet, can be backed up in a few hours, 


and dries hard overnight. 


Its excellent working qualities are not affected by 


age or climate. It appeals to the man producing 


a particular job, as well as to one who must get 


the work out in a hurry. 


Prices in 5 lb. to 50 lb. cans are as follows: 
Under 100 lbs., 40c per lb. 
100 lb. lots and up, 35c per lb. 


American Printing Ink 


Company 


2314-2324 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
Phone Seeley 106 


Incorporated 1897 


Special Offer 


We will mail, upon request, a 5 lb. can of Kinzie 
Kut Black 640 at 40c per lb. If it is not satis- 
factory, so advise us and we will cancel the charge. 


Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 


Type Cabinets, Wood or Steel, All Styles. 

Imposing Tables, Steel or Wood. 

Patent Bases and Register Hooks. 

Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent 
Base Equipment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and 
Kelly Presses. 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder 
Presses. 

Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle 
Presses. 


Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases 
and Hooks. 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job 
Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Press- 
room. 

Shute Planes for Beveling and Un- 
dercutting Patent Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute Board 
and Type-high Machine. 

The Taylor Registering Projector. 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO. 


CHAS. J. KANERA, Gen. Mgr. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
170 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 


U. S. Leads in Technical Education 
F GREAT significance is the fact that the United 


States leads in the technical education of its printers. 
That this is true was brought out by J. R. Riddell in an 
address before the World’s Printing Trades’ Congress 
recently held in London. His subject was, “Technical 


Education in All Lands.” 


Quoting from the British and Colonial Printer & Sta- 
tioner of June 23: 


“When we come to consider technical education in America we 
find quite a different position. (Comparing such education in 
America with that of France, which is very backward.) During 
the last few years these progressive people have forged ahead with 
technical education. The United Typothetae of America controls 
and runs a large school at Indianapolis; and the Pressmen’s Union 
claims to have the largest technical school in the States, equipped 
with the latest machines, having for its object the keeping of the 
members of that union up-to-date in the handling and working of 
the latest mechanical developments in the printing industry. There 
are other craft schools constituted for specific purposes, some of 
which take students for a whole-time training for the purpose of 
fitting them to hold executive positions, such as the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburgh, where a degree is awarded, 
called Bachelor of Graphic Arts, and which admits to Harvard 
University, where there is a graduate school of Business Admin- 
istration, the object being to prepare men for positions of high 
responsibility and leadership in the business world. We find in 
the States customs peculiar to that country, and which I do not 
think are found elsewhere in the world: the teaching of printing in 
public schools as a vocational subject, and the shop school, such 
as the excellent and successful one at the Lakeside Press, Chicago, 
where they take boys from the schools and give them a pre-appren- 
ticeship training for two years with the object of getting into the 
craft only those who give promise of becoming efficient workmen. 
There is also a form of technical instruction by post, a method of 
education which America has developed.” 


The great fault with printers’ technical schools in Great 
Britain, according to Mr. Riddell, is their lack of uni- 
formity. He said: 


“We find schools scattered throughout the country, each of them 
more or less working along individual lines. Some of them, it is 
said, have little or no appreciation of the needs of the great indus- 
try which they represent, at the same time the students are re- 
cruited from those engaged in the printing industry. Still, con- 
sistent efforts are being made to provide a technical training which 
it is hoped will leave its mark on the printing industry, not only 
through the young craftsmen, but also by the training of the future 
master printer in the various departments of the industry and in 
the specialized subjects, including costing, accountancy, office ad- 
ministration, economics, factory Acts and understanding of legal 
terms as applied to printing. 


“The day is not far distant when there must be a closer link 
between the technical schools and the trade associations, who 
must of necessity take a large voice in determining the work 
undertaken there, and it is up to them to see that the instruc- 
tion given is such that it will help to make a student more efficient 
in the workshop, and it must be their responsibility to see that the 
syllabus which is arranged is not what may be called ‘shop-window 
dressing,’ but a course of instruction which will encourage the 
initiative and individuality of the young craftsman, so that English- 
speaking printers are placed in a position where they do not fear 
competition either in quality or quantity from printer craftsmen 
in any part of the world.” 

Germany had always been a leader in such education 
until the war, the speaker said, and, “Whether we like it 
or not, we have to look to our late enemies, the Germans, 
for guidance in technical education. Before the war they 
were in the acknowledged position of turning out a large 
number of highly proficient craftsmen, and it is safe to 
say that wherever science touched manufacturer, there 
they were beating the world.” 

This was due to the method of training whereby a firm 
could not take an apprentice unless the one responsible 
for his training could produce a certificate testifying to 
his ability to teach the trade. This was supplemented by 
a comprehensive technical education under state direc- 
tion, which not only assisted in making the apprentice a 
better craftsmen, but encouraged him to become a good 
citizen. 
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ACME AND CHENILLE 


Two New Dull Coated Enamel Papers 


@ In addition to our standard lines of Bonds, Enamels, Offsets, Ledgers and other 


papers under the Dwight Guarantee, we have recently added Acme and Chenille 
Dull Coated Enamels. 


Acme 


@ Strictly a high grade dull coated 
enamel Book Paper possessing the 


Chenille 
€ A dull coated Book Paper, moder- 


ately priced. We especially recommend 


Chenille for printing results where econ- 
omy is the keynote. We guarantee 
there will be no sacrifice of the quality 
and appearance of the printed results 


finest printing qualities. A Dwight 
product, used by those who recognize 
the value of producing printing results 
which please the most critical. 


@ Both Acme and Chenille can be supplied in India and White. 


pleased to send samples and quote prices upon request. 
service is noted for promptness. 


We shall be 
Dwight’s delivery 


Labeled Dwight—Guaranteed Right 
DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY 


626-636 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


DWIGHT’S 


GUARANTEE 


| Use the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List. New issue now out. 
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UNITED STATES 
AT LARGE 


The International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America is en- 
titled to recover $165,000 and costs. from 
George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national, and his four associate members 
on the board of directors by a ruling of 
Federal Judge A. M. J. Cochran. 

The decision was in the case of Chicago 
Union, No. 3, against George L. Berry 
et al. Judge Cochran further decided the 
Chicago Union, No. 3, is a member of the 
International in good standing. Efforts of 
Mr. Berry and his associates to oust it were 
futile. The plaintiffs contended money 
had been improperly diverted from the 
International’s funds to private enterprises. 

Berry and his associates were enjoined 
from interfering in the affairs of the Chi- 


cago union or from putting any other 
pressmen’s union there, and also from 


issuing members-at-large cards. They also 
were enjoined from doing business with 
certain companies said to have been owned 
and controlled by Mr. Berry and J. C. Orr, 
secretary-treasurer of the International. 
A. C. Dore of Knoxville, Tenn., was ap- 
pointed receiver to collect $165,000. 

Establishment by the New York State 
Allied Printing Trade Council of savings 
and commercial banks “where the funds of 
the trade unions and the earnings of the 
workers can be placed with security and 
with all assurance that they will not be 
used to defeat or interfere with the prog- 
ress of trade unions in their efforts to se- 
cure better working conditions for their 
members and their families” was urged in 
a resolution at the 25th annual convention 
of the Council, held in Rochester, N. Y.. 
late in July. A protest was also made 
against the cancellation of any war loans 
to foreign powers and urging the United 
States Government to insist the interest 
due be paid at an early date. 


A resolution, signed by 100 New York 
publishers, asking for a reduction in print- 
ers’ wages, was submitted to the New York 


Association of Employing Printers last 
month. The resolution demanded that no- 


tice be given Typographical Union No. 6 
of that city before September 1, that a wage 
reduction of 20 per cent must be agreed to 
or the matter submitted to arbitration. The 
reduction is to become effective October 1, 
according to the resolution. 

The paper and printing industries of 
Russia are in better condition than most 
of the other industries of that country, 
although production of paper is but 20 per 
cent and printing 15 per cent of normal, 
according to government reports. The pro- 
duction of coal is 20 per cent of normal, 
that of watches and salt 15 per cent. These 
are the only three industries that compare 
at all with paper and printing production. 


The price of educating that apprentice 
whom you have been wanting to send to 
school has been lowered by a recent ruling 
announced by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, Treasury Department, according to an 
article by Judge Alfred E. Ommen, gereral 
counsel of the U. T. A., in the Typothetue 
Bulletin. The ruling says: “Where a cor- 
poration encourages or requires its em- 
ployes to attend part-time schools, it may 
deduct as a business expense reasonable 
amounts paid as compensation to such em- 
ployes during their absence from employ- 
ment while attending such schools.” 

Another ruling which has to do with the 
education of the employer himself, and 
which should furnish a well-deserved stimu- 
lation to trade journal subscriptions, is as 
follows: “The subscription price paid by a 
taxpayer for a technical magazine or tirade 
journal, to be used by him as a means of 
furthering his business interest, is deducti- 
ble as a business expense.” 

What is termed “one of the most beauti- 
ful and attractive retail stores of the middle 
west’ has just been opened by the Rock- 
ford Printing Co., at 214 East State street, 
Rockford, III. 

Display cases have been arranged in an 
oblong, blocking the managerial, account- 
ing and stenographic departments in the 
center, with spacious aisles separating a 
complete new set of wall fixtures trimmed 
in cireassian walnut. 

Entrance to the various aisles is through 
a ten-foot lobby in the front of the store. 
Luxurious leather seats at each side of the 
lobby have been provided for the conveni- 
ence and comfort of customers. <A special 
telephone booth has also been provided for 
their added convenience. 

Brenton C. Pomeroy, of the Byron Wes- 
ton Co., Dalton, Mass., was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Kathrine A. Semple, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Woodstock, Vt. The wed- 
ding took place at Woodstock. Following 
the wedding Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy took 
an extended trip through Canada, returning 
later to Pittsfield, Mass. They are now 
at home to their friends at 15 Kenilworth 
avenue, that city. Mr. Pomeroy is well 
known in the printing and paper trades and 
congratulations have been received from all 
parts of the country. 

W. B. Evans, New York, president of the 
Tariff Printers’ organization, has announced 
the appointment of the following commit- 
tees: Membership— George H. Norman, 
Cleveland, as chairman; R. W. Bohnett, 
Cincinnati; F. P. Corley, St. Louis, and 
N. H. Anspach, Cleveland. Cost — Edward 
L. Stone, Roanoke, as chairman; R. A. 
Dorman, Pittsburgh, and E. P. O’Donnell, 
Philade!phia. Trade Customs — E. P. Cor- 
ley, St. Louis, as chairman; Walter Hop- 
kins, New York, and R. W. Bohnett, Cin- 


cinnatl. 


The Law Printers’ association, organized 
last year as a branch of the United Typoth- 
etae of America, will meet in Toronto, 
Tuesday, October 18, according to Theo- 
dore Hawkins. Chicago, its president. A 
program of interest to law printers has been 
arranged, 


At the close of the Union Printers’ Na- 
tional Baseball Tournament, staged at De- 
troit, Mich., from July 30 to August 6, the 
Massachusetts aggregation was awarded 
championship honors, with the Indiana 
team as runner-up. 

Ten games were played in six days, and 
teams from the following cities partici- 
pated: Washington, D. C.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Roslindale, Mass.; De- 
troit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio, and New Brighton, Pa. 

The prizes, which were presented by 
President Dallas on the evening of Satur- 
day, August 6, consisted of the Garry Herr- 
man Trophy; fifteen stick pins contributed 
by Addie Kummer; an equal number of 
engraved pocket knives from the Lanston 
Monotype Company; as many more en- 
graved cigarette cases from the Intertype 
Corporation, and fifteen seal-leather wallets 
from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Several boat trips and other forms of 
entertainment were provided throughout 
tournament week for the four hundred yis- 
iting printers and their wives. 


Plans for the annual convention of the 
International Trade Composition Branch of 
the U. T. A. have practically been com- 
pleted, according to Frank M. Sherman, 
secretary. The convention will , be held 
Thursday and Friday, October 20 and 2], 
immediately following the U. T. A. conven- 
tion, in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
The first session will be held at 3:30 p. m., 
Thursday afternoon, with another session 
in the evening. Two sessions will be held 
Friday. Friday night all delegates with 
their families will leave by special train 
for Muskoka Lakes, north of Toronto, where 
all of Saturday will be spent in sightseeing. 
The annual dinner-dance will be held Sat- 
urday night on board an excursion steamer 
making the trip around the lakes. The 
return to Toronto will be made Saturday 
night. At least 200 persons are expected to 
participate. 

The Republic of Mexico will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of its liberation from 
Spanish rule, September 12 to October 12, 
in Mexico City, Mexico. In connection 
with “all the fanfare and pageantry of old 
Mexico,” an industrial exposition has been 
planned for the National Legislative Pal- 
ace, a new $5,000,000 building covering two 
city blocks. American exporters have been 
invited to attend and exhibit. 


The Ohio Blank Book and Printing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has opened a new store at 
62-64 East Gay street. The company. was 
recently incorporated for $100,000 with J. 
S. Levy as president and general manager 
and M. J. Harrison, vice-president. Both 
men were formerly connected with the 


Columbus Blank Book Mfg. Co. 


The Poorman Printing and Publishing 
Co., of Bellaire, Ohio, has purchased a two- 
story brick building in that city for $12,000 
and is moving its plant from Belmont street 
to its new home, located at Guernsey and 
Thirty-fifth street. 


AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY, 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago 


E. S. De LEON, Proprietor 


VARNISHING—Labels, Book Covers, Hangers 
STRIP GUM, GUM GLUE, EDGE GUM—Wrappers, Labels 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 2446 
GLUING, GUM MING—Labels of all kinds 
DIE CUTTING—Outside, Die Labels 


TIN MOUNTING—Hangers, Calendar Backs, Heavy Calendars 
ROUGHING—STIPPLING—ROLLER EMBOSSING 


It is announced that an exhibition of 
printing, lithography, paper, photographic 
services, dictating and transcribing devices. 
mailing systems, photo-engraving, advertis- 
ing and editorial services will be held dur- 
ing the convention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
yertising Association in Springfield, Mass., 
October 25-26-27-28. A partial list of the 
firms who will exhibit follows: American 
Writing Paper Co., The Arnold-Roberts Co.., 
Addressograph Co., Howard F. Acker, The 
Berkeley Press, Cleveland Folding Machine 
Co., Crocker-McEIwain Co., Louis De Jonge 
& Co., Earnshaw Press Corp., Geo. H. Ellis 
Co., Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Griffith-Still- 
ings Press, Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., 
Paper Makers’ Ad Club, Southgate Press, 
Smith-Porter Press, Inc., Hampshire Paper 
Co., Strathmore Paper Co., Loring-Axtell 
Co., Kitson & Neumann, Paper House of 
New England, Chemical Paper Co., Seaver- 
Howland Press, Springfield Photo-Engray- 
ing Co., Standard Envelope Sealer Mfg. 
Co., Stetson Press, Suffolk Engraving & 
Electrotype Co., Tolman Print, Inc., Walton 
Printing & Advertising Co., S. D. Warren 
& Co., C. H. Dexter & Sons, Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co., Educational Exhibition Co., 
American Type Founders Co., Golding 


~Press Co., Kelly Automatic Press Co., Mer- 


genthaler Linotype Co. 


The Typothetae of Philadelphia has 
evolved a plan for training apprentices 
under open shop conditions. The school 
for cylinder pressmen is to be operated in 
separate units, each consisting of a teacher 
and six pupils, 21 years of age or over, 
with one cylinder press. Students obtain 
admission at the request of Typothetae 
members, subject to the passing of prelimi- 
nary tests. The employer pays the tuition 
of $25.00 per week, and puts the student 
on his payroll, under a contract which pro- 
vides for repayment of both tuition and ad- 
vanced pay by a weekly reduction from his 
salary after the student has completed the 
course. It is planned that employers who 
can spare a press take a unit of the school 
into their plants. It is believed that two 
months of intensive training will prepare a 
pressman for simple work, and that a two- 
thirds compositor can be trained in three 
months. 


Edward Gorman, secretary of the Tri- 
angle Typothetae of North Carolina, which 
takes in Greensboro, Winston-Salem and 
High Point, has compiled an estimator’s 
manual which is sold for 25 cents. It takes 
in the various phases of estimating and 
general rules followed by men thoroughly 
familiar with such work, and gives the 
number of impressions, operations, folds 
and ems that can be produced in an hour. 
It should prove a valuable aid to the man 
who holds a position as estimator. 


W. B. Conkey, president of the W. B. 
Conkey Co., printer and book manufacturer 
of Hammond, Ind., sailed August 13 from 
New York on the Olympic. He plans to 
remain abroad three months. The trip is 
being made partly for business and partly 
for pleasure, since Mr. Hammond intends 
making a study of printing and bookbind- 
ing conditions in the more important cities 
of Europe. Mrs. Conkey accompanies him. 
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New Educational Director 


LAYTON 


S. HAWKINS 

Layton S. Hawkins. former assistant di- 
rector of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Training, has joined the United Typoth- 
etae of America as director of its Depart- 
ment of Education. Mr. Hawkins brings 
to his new position considerable experience 
and knowledge of vocational training, 
gained through his association with the 
Federal board and previous to that as direc- 
tor of vocational education for the state of 
New York. 

An opportunity for Mississippi printers 
is contained in a recent bulletin issued by 
the Mississippi Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Jackson, Miss. This bulle- 
tin has to do with the Mississippi feeding- 
stuffs law covering the tagging of feeds. 
Under the law, each lot or parcel of com- 
mercial feeding-stuff sold or offered, or ex- 
posed for sale or exchange, or distributed 
within the state, must have attached a tag 
or label containing a printed statement in 
accordance with the Mississippi feed law. 


Mississippi printers would do well to inves- | 


tigate the possibilities of this law. 


The 1919 census of the printing industry, 
a report of which has just been made by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, shows 
the following interesting data on newspa- 
pers and periodicals: 


Number 
1919 1914. 

otal terctrs cee cate 20,431 22,754 
Dailvies caer tae rate spares te 2,433 2,580 
Sun dlaviesetacctccrtrciine sre: 78 O92 Sill 
‘lintweek Lymer testes cto cake 85 84 
Semiweeklyanuserses ctetitc 460 583 
Weekly waxes: eter tne Wes) Tire 
Monthivarrr o. eeeiccer nie 2,648 2,822 
Ouarterlvenrrerase tea 471 500 
Ali othersare crestor 383 442 


'A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


It has been proposed by R. T. Porte, 
president of the Porte Publishing Co., Salt 
Lake City, that November 6 to 12, inclu- 
sive, be designated as “Subscribe to Your 
Home Town Paper” week. The purpose 
of the campaign is a worthy one, and one 
which should be entered into by every news- 
paper publisher. A national drive such as 
outlined by Mr. Porte should result in the 
addition of many new readers to every 
newspapers subscription list. 


C. H. Barr, director of advertising for 
the Crocker-McElwain Co., and of the 
Chemical Mfg. Co., has been appointed 


chairman of the contest committee of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association’s Con- 
vention, which will be held in Springfield, 
Mass., October 25-26-27. : 

B. E. Hutchinson, for the past four years 
treasurer of the American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., has resigned to assume 
a similar position with the Maxwell Motor 
Co., Inc., and the Chalmers Motor Corpora- 
tion of Detroit. 


Striking pressmen in Rochester, N. Y., 
last month conceded the victory in the 44- 
hour week fight to the employers and _ noti- 
fied the Rochester Typothetae of their will- 
ingness to reiurn to work on the employers’ 
terms. ; 


A local Typothetae organization has been 
formed in Everett, Wash. Officers are: 
President, L. Kane, of the firm of Kane & 
Harcus, and secretary, W. R. Conners, of 
the Everett Printing Co. 

The National Association of Employing 
Lithographers will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, September 6, 7 and 8. 
The Hotel Ambassador has been selected 
as convention headquarters. 

Bert Walker, of Osborne, Kans., assumed 
his duties as Kansas state printer Septem- 
ber 1. Mr. Walker is editor and publisher 
of the Osborne Farmer. 

C. P. Scheffer, formerly of Chicago, has 
Lecome superintendent of the printing plant 
of the Bunting Publishing Co., Waukegan, 
{l. << aes 

The new telephone directory of the New 
York Telephone Co. required 3,000 tons of 
newsprint. Altogether, 1,041,000 were dis- 
tributed to subscribers in New York City. 

The International Typographical Union, 
at its annual convention in Quebec the mid- 
dle of August, voted to continue its de- 
mands for the 44-hour week. 


Circulation 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase! 1919 1914. Increase? 
-10.2 220,008,686 205,639,907 7.0 
— 5.7 D2 lon Gol 28,777,454 13.8 
ante 18,929,834 16,479,943 14.9 
Ie 478,921 594,495 -19.4 
—21.1 PAVE 2,483,629 -16.4 
—11.9 52,646,624 50,336,963 A 
= 92,123,021 79,190,838 16.3 
— 9.8 - 16,280,189 185853.901 = 13.7 
-13:3 ~ ~ 4;839,029 8,922,684  -45.8 


FRANK C. DRAKE COMPANY 


PHONE DIVERSEY 6083 


PRINTING AND LITHO. INKS 


1445 LARRABEE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO 


A $15,000 corporation, to handle the 
metal problem for Chicago typesetters, is 
planned by members of the Chicago Trade 
Composition Association, and papers to 
that effect have already been filed with the 
Illinois Secretary of State. The corporation 
will be known as the Trade Composition 
Smelting Co., and will be located on the 
West Side adjacent to the loop. W. A. 
Schroeder of Minneapolis will be in charge. 
The committee arranging the plans is 
headed by E. W. Miner of the Quality Typo 
Co. By means of a co-operative smelter, 
it is believed thousands of dollars will be 
saved members of the Chicago Trade Com- 
position Association. 

The next meeting of the Franklin-Typoth- 
etae of Chicago will be held September 15 
at the Morrison hotel. At that time plans 
for the reorganization of the local organiza- 
tion along lines outlined at the last meeting 
held in June will be thoroughly discussed 
and the first steps taken to place the plan, 
which has already been adopted by both 
the Franklin and Typothetae dvisions, into 
operation. Delegates to the Toronto U. T. 
A. Convention also will be selected. The 
October meeting will be held as soon after 
the U. T. A. Convention as possible and 
will be featured by reports of the action 
taken at Toronto and the addresses deliy- 
ered there. 


George C. Jager, head of George C. 
Jager, Typesetting, 422 South Dearborn 
street, last month petitioned the Superior 
Court for an accounting and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for his company. The 
action was brought against Titus Haffa, 
real estate dealer, and Arthur F. Albert, 
Chicago alderman, who are partners with 
Mr. Jager. Mr. Jager charges that his 
partners have been attempting to oust him 
from control, and that during a period of 
illness the two defendants assumed charge 
of the business, later closing it up. 


The Metals Refining Co., Chicago, has 
formed a type metal department. Eugene 
Kelly, until recently in charge of the Brit- 
ish Smelting & Refining Co. of Montreal, 
Can., has been entrusted with the task of 
directing the department. Mr. Kelly is 
thoroughly familiar with type metals, hay- 
ing spent nine years of his life in that busi- 
ness. Chicago offices of the company are 
maintained at 72 West Adams street. The 
plant is at Hammond, Ind. 


The next annual convention of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union will be 
held in Chicago, it was announced at the 
close of this year’s convention at Toronto, 
August 22. The 1921 convention also set- 
tled upon a plan of advertising in conjunc- 
tion with the employers for the purpose of 
stimulating business. 
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Chicago Incorporations for 


August, 1921 


The following firms were incorporated 


under the laws of Illinois during August: 
The Powers Printing and Publishing Co., 
214 N. State St. Capital, $50,000; printing, 
publishing. circulation business. Incorpo- 
rators: Michael 8. Giblin, John T. Powers, 
John Smorowski. 
Mecklenburg Printing Co., 418 S. Clinton 


St., Chicago. Capital, $7,000; printing, 
embossing, engraving, bookbinding and 
manufacturing business. Incorporators: 
Fred H. B. Orgmann, Louisa Bergman, 
Wim. F. Mecklenburg. 


Bean & Mitzeman, Inc., 511 N. Peoria st., 
Chicago; capital, $10,000. Printing and 
publishing company. Incorporators: Adolph 
Weseman, Chester B. Bean, Edwin C. Mitze- 


man. 
Changes 


Midland Press, Chicago; increased capi- 
tal stoek from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Sinclair & Valentine, ink manufacturers, 
with factories in New York, New Jersey 
and Canada, are manufacturing printing, 
lithographic and offset inks in Chicago, 
with a capacity of 14 mills. Their business 
in Chicago and surrounding states has 
grown to such proportions that the whole 
building which they occupy at 718 South 
Clark street has become a model ink fac- 
tory. They propose to increase their ink 
making facilities in Chicago as rapidly as 
possible. 

The shipping facilities from Chicago are 
so satisfactory that their customers in all 
the states west and south of Illinois will 
now be served from the Chicago factory. 
Their varnishes, dry colors and the thou- 
sands of special inks they supply will still 
be manufactured in the East, while the inks 
most in demand in the West will be manu- 
factured in Chicago. 

The seventh edition of the Ben Franklin 
Chicago Paper Directory «and Price List, 
containing current prices of paper carried 
by thirty of Chicago’s paper merchants, 
was mailed to Chicago buyers of paper 
August 29. Paper prices dropped nearly 
one-third during the last three months, ac- 
cording to data shown by the book. 


Uncle Sam Specifies Amert- 
can Model “41” 


The U. S. Post Office Department is be- 
yond question the largest single buyer of 
hand numbering machines in the world. In 
almost every post office throughout the United 
States one can find from one to fifty num- 
bering machines in daily use. These ma- 
chines must necessarily stand up under 
severe handling and number with absolute 
accuracy, at all times, the money orders, 
registered letters, parcel post packages and 
other records used by this department. 

The American Visible Model “41”, made 
by the American Numbering Machine Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., was recently selected 
by government authorities as possessing the 
necessary qualifications, and successfully 
passed all tests. 

In awarding the contract, the government 
specified American Model “41.” The con- 
tract calls for over 1,000 machines. 


E,CONOMY PRODUCTS 


BETTER MATERIAL AT LESS COST 


ZO S12) PO UN McA Die 
FROM LINOTYPE METAL 


LEADS 
SLUGS AND RULE BORDERS 


EQUAL TO THE BEST 
FOUNDRY MATERIAL 


A recent statement of conditions, issued 
by the Transportation Bank of Chicago, in 
which several prominent Chicago printers 
are interested, shows that bank to have 
made remarkable progress during the last 
vear. The report of the bank, which opened 
for business October 15, 1920, is as follows: 


RESOURCES 
Time Loans. oe2..s ese ieee ep) OO0 Ooetaas 
Demand) Eo0ans-s5 eee eee 28,433.58 
Bonds and Securities......... 15,775.50 
Overdratts.200 noe eee ee 156.40 
Furniture and Fixtures....... 41,479.21 
Pre? Lis os oor nce 10,330.56 
Cash and Due from Banks.... 353,528.77 
$1,329,749.42 
LIABILITIES 
Capitale.. cc... con oe epee OU OU lem 
Sorplus Wisi. eee cee eee 50,000.00 
Demand Deposits... eee 768,683.77 
Time Depositstsmcceeceeeecer 261,115.65 
$1,329.799.42 
DEPOSITS 

Octobers419205- ese $ 97,678.36 
November® 157 1920s eee 363,648.24 
January. 192 eee eee 543,894.66 
March3 121192 heen veces  G13,621es 
June 305919215 eee eee 1,029,795.42 
Net gain from March 31, 1921 115,974.08 
Cash\ ‘reservess.. 2. B desta: 34.32% 


The officers are: President, W. J. Hart- 
man; vice-presidents, T. E. McGrath, W. F. 
Donohue and O. J. Taylor. J. E. Engquist 
is cashier and D. E. Lupton, assistant cash- 
ier. The directors are: 


Vv. M. Alexander, assistant general man- 


ager, Chicago & Alton Railroad; A. R. 
Brunker, president, Liquid Carbonie Co.; 


W. F. Donohue, president, M. A. Donohue 
& Co.; W. E. Dwight, president, Dwight 
Brothers Paper Company; J. E. Engquist, 
cashier; W. H. French, president, Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler; E. F. Hamm, presi- 
dent, Blakely Printing Company; W. J. 
Hartman, president; E. W. Kraft, Keuffel 
& Esser Co.; F. W. Lietzow, treasurer, Na- 
tional Dry Milk Company; T. E. McGrath, 
vice-president; A. T. Murphy, publisher, 
Black Diamond; Luther C. Rogers, chair- 
man board of Rogers & Hall Co.; F. C. 
Schultz, chief inspector, The Chicago Car 
Interchange Bureau; F. E. Spencer, secre- 
tary and general manager, Anderson & 
Gustafson, Ine.; G. H. Taylor, Chicago 
Mortgage Loan Correspondent, Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J.; 
3. J. Taylor, Taylor, Miller & Plamondon, 
attorneys; George Weil, general teaming 
contractor. 


William S. Tate, president of the Chicago 
Job Press Co., has taken title from D. G. 
Robertson and trustees of the Scotch West- 
minster Church to the southeast corner of 
West Adams and Sangamon streets, 50x175, 
as the future home for the Chicago Job 
Press Co. The company does job and color 
printing and now occupies the entire build- 
ing at 523-527 River street. 


L. E. Lasham has bought out the inter- 
est of Y. V. Hayley, president of the 
Y. V. Hayley Co., 40 North Wells street. 
Mr. Lashman has not previously been con- 
nected with the printing trade, but is an 
educator and a social worker. The name 
of the company will remain the same, 
although extensive changes in equipment 
and personnel are now being planned. 


Sales Agents for 


MARGACH AUTOMATIC 
METAL FEEDERS 


Rouse Composing Rocm Tools 
Laclede Saws and Remelt Furnaces 


Riebe Quoins and Quoin Keys 


Economy Products Co. 


66 W. Harrison Street CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6561 
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Plans for what is to be the largest print- 
ing plant in the world are now being com- 
pleted for the Cuneo-Henneberry Co., pub- 
lishers of national reputation. Work will 
start shortly, it is said, on this new struc- 
ture to be located on the west side of 
Grove street, at Twenty-second street. The 
plant will extend back to the river and 
will be directly across the street from the 
present huge plant of the company.  Al- 
ired S. Alschuler is the architect. 


“It was the prospect of the lakes to the 
gulf and the great lakes-ocean waterways 
that influenced us in building our new 
plant on the river,” said President John F. 
Cuneo. “We use 250 tons of paper daily 
when we're running full, so it means a 
good deal to be able to have our material 
brought in by boat.” 


The first unit will contain about 165,- 
000 square feet of floor area. As soon as 
it is finished work will start on the second 
unit. With the completion of the second 
the Cuneo-Henneberry plant will then be 
considerably larger than the Curtis estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia. 


And an interesting angle to this prospec- 
tive situation is that printing experts pre- 
dict that in time Chicago will supplant 
Philadelphia as the home of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Country Gentleman. Already the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. is saving three-quarters 
of a cent per copy, or $6,000 a week, which 
means over $300,000 annually, by having 
the Cuneo company print the entire west- 
ern edition of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Another big eastern publisher saves $150,- 
000 a year by having the western editions 
of three nationally known magazines which 
have editorial offices in Gotham printed 
here at the Cuneo plant. 


“The western editions of eastern maga- 
zines are constantly growing larger,” said 
Mr. Cuneo, “and at the same time the 
eastern editions are shrinking. That 
means only one thing—they all eventually 
will be printed in Chicago, and later on 
their editorial and publishing offices will 
have to follow. The western edition terri- 
tory is bounded on the east by a straight 
line between Buffalo and Pittsburgh and 
on the west by the Rockies. 


“Our business has grown from $450,000 
in 1918 to $3.600,000 in 1920, and it will 
be around $4,500,000 this year. For in- 
stance, we are printing 2,000,000  cata- 
logues annually for the Seattle and Phila- 
delphia branches of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and about 10,000,000 booklets for these 
two, because there are no concerns in those 
cities which can handle it,” Mr. Cuneo con- 
cluded. 


A. R. BARNES 


Of interest to Chicago printers is the 
selection of A. R. Barnes as assistant to 
General C. G. Dawes in eliminating unnec- 
essary expense at Washington. Mr. Barnes 
will have charge of that portion of the na- 
tional budget having to do with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

When General Dawes left for Washington 
to become the Director of the Budget a 
few months ago, he told the directors of 
his bank (The Central Trust Co., of Illi- 
nois) that there were three of his directors 
whom he would later want to be associated 
with him in Washington. These men were 
W. T. Abbott, A. R. Barnes and Samuel M. 
Felton. Mr. Abbott was sent for almost 
immediately, and then Mr. Barnes received 
a message from the President requesting 
him to report at Washington as soon as 
possible. He has been placed in charge of 
both the Government Printing Office and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 
investigation and standardization of their 
procedure. These two departments spend 
about $25,000,000 annually, and there is 
thought to be room for a big reduction in 
this outlay. Mr. Barnes has established 
with the Public Printer, in the Government 
Printing Office, what he terms a Board of 
Review, the purpose of which is, as the 
orders come in, to see if they cannot be 
reduced in cost, either by the form of 
printing or by using a much less expensive 
stock. Already some very substantial sav- 
ings have been effected by this board. 


General Dawes has asked Mr. Barnes. 
when he gets through with the two printing 
departments of the Government, to assist 
him in his work in other departments, 
chiefly in the disposal of the enormous 
amount of surplus supplies in the Army and 
Navy Departments and the Shipping Board, 
which material is said to exceed five bil- 
lion dollars in original cost. This material, 
before the arrival of General Dawes, was 
being sold as auction at junk prices, while 
at the same time other departments of the 
Government were buying similar material 
and paying the full market price for it. A 
plan for co-ordination has been devised by 
General Dawes, dividing the country into 
nine zones with a central co-ordinating ofh- 
cer located at Washington. It is this work 
that Mr. Barnes will assist in after he fin- 
ishes his duties with the printing depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. Barnes is one of the oldest commer- 
cial printers in Chicago and is president 
of A. R. Barnes & Co., which he established 
in 1872. 

There has been recently organized in 
Chicago an association of American Arts 
and Industries, which has as its purpose 
a closer and more practical co-operation of 
art and industry. This is a move which 
should interest Chicago printers and print- 
ers in other cities as well, since printing 
is so closely allied with and is in itself an 
art. Those behind the organization are 
Col. R. H. Morse, of Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., president; Harold Bradley, secretary, 
and Ralph Van Vechten, treasurer. 


Charles S. Peterson, president of the 
Regan Printing House and the Peterson 
Linotype Co., has purchased from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the residence of LaVerne 
W. Noyes, at the southwest corner of Lake- 
shore Drive and Burton Place, improved 


with a sixteen-room stone residence and 
garage. Mr. Peterson purchased the house 


for his home. 


South Side printers who are members of 
the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, held their 
annual chicken fry Saturday, August 20, 
at Dailey’s Grove. The event proved more 
successful than ever and vast quantities of 
fried spring chicken, ham roasted in sugar, 
boiled new corn and other delicacies were 
consumed. 


A. B. Hill, Jr., and A. J. Henpshell re- 
signed recently from the staff of the H. D. 
Roosen Co. Both men were located at the 
Roosen company’s Chicago factory. The 
two men have formed a partnership under 
the name of Hill & Henpshell, 18 Lucus 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., where they will manu- 
facture printing inks. 


CHAS. H. COLLINS 


Representing 


American Assembling Machine Co., Inc. 
Berry Machine Company 


George Sague 
Ward & McLean 


501 Plymouth Court 
Phone Wabash 5190 


Chicago, Illinois 


Selling 


Juengst Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


Juengst Automatic Side Stitcher 


(60 to 90 books per minute) 


Rowe Straight Line Trimmer 
(25,000 4" books trimmed per hour) 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 

Berry Pneumatic Bindery Tools 
Berry Semi-Automatic Feed for Board 
Climax Roller Washing Machine 


(Wash up cost 2c per press) 
American Looping Machine 


(Punching & Looping with twine—One operation) 


WISCONSIN 


Religious printing and publishing houses 
in Wisconsin, if engaging in any business 
for profit, must pay taxes as any other cor- 
poration would, it has been decided by Cir- 
cuit Judge Walter Schintz of Milwaukee. 
The decision was handed down in the case 
of the Northwestern Publishing Co., affili- 
ated with the Lutheran synod, against the 
city of Milwaukee, in which the company 
demanded that the city refund $1,063.12 in 
taxes paid under protest. Property of re- 
ligious organizations is not taxable by the 
city if not engaged in business, Judge 
Schintz held. The Northwestern Publish- 
ing Co., by printing letterheads and envel- 
opes for private persons to the value of 
$550 was made liable to taxation, he added. 


The Phoenix Printing Co., Milwaukee, 
R. L. Murray, secretary, announces a change 
in name to The Phoenix Products Co. This 
concern manufactures and prints shirt en- 
velopes, and all sorts of packages for gloves, 
hosiery, shirtwaists, ties, bags, etc. It also 
specializes in launderers’ and dry cleaners’ 
delivery systems, being one of the largest 
printing houses of its kind in the United 
States. The company has established dis- 
tribution connections in New England and 
Baltimore. 

Henry Schimpf, Manitowoc, Wis., form- 
erly a well-known printer and printing 
ofice manager, has just returned from a 
trip through Europe, which he started in 
1901. He will go to Florida, where his son, 
Henry W., is owner of a printing office at 
Crooked Lake. 

The Stevens Printing Co., 62 Mason 
street, Milwaukee, is conducting an aggres- 
sive mail campaign for business. A series 
of mailing cards and folders is being issued. 

The summer classes of the school of 
journalism, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, enrolled 199 students this year. Fifty- 
one entered the advertising course. 
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The Milwaukee Typothetae has received 
oficial information that a revision of mini- 
mum wage raies for women and minor em- 
ployes has been announced by the Wiscon- 
sin industrial commission. The commis- 
sion’s order increases the minimum wage 
for experienced employes over 17 years of 
age to 25 cents per hour after August 1, 
1921, in cities with a population of 5,000 
and over and in communities which are a 
part of the industrial area of such cities. 
In other parts of the state the present rate 
for experienced employes of 22 cents is 
left unchanged. 


The beginning rate during the first three 
months of the learning period is reduced 
from 18 cents per hour to 16 cents per 
hour. No change is made in the present 
rate of 20 cents per hour for the second 
three months of employment in any indus- 
try, and, similarly, no change is made in 
the present provision of a six months’ 
learning period. For minor employes be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age the new rate 
is 16 cents per hour during the first year 
of employment and 20 cents per hour dur- 
ing the second year, instead of a flat 18 
cents for all children up to 16 years of age. 
Minors between 16 and 17 may be paid 16 
cents per hour during the first six months 
in any indusiry and must be paid 20 cents 
thereafier. 


This new minimum wage order is almost 
identical with the new rates which were 
put in force in Minnesota in January, 1921, 
In this new order the industrial commission 
for the first iime recognizes a difference in 
the living wage in the small country com- 
munities and in larger cities. 


Upon hours of labor for women and 
minor employes the commission makes the 
finding that the evidence presented at the 
hearings it conducted is not sufficient to 
establish that present maximum hours of 
labor are injurious to the health of women 
and minor employes. Consequently, it does 
not make any change in the present maxi- 
mum hours cf labor. 


The petition upon which this decision of 
the industrial commission has been made 
was filed last fall by the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, Milwaukee Council 
of Social Agencies, and the Wisconsin Con- 
sumers’ League. 


Warren B. Bullock, widely known in 
Wisconsin printing and publishing circles, 
and former Milwaukee newspaper man, has 
been appointed director of the information 
service of the American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, New York. Mr. Bullock learned 
to stick type at Appleton, and later went 
to Milwaukee. After the war he became 
extension director of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, and was 
called to the service of the national for- 
estry program when the lumber manufac- 
turers, paper mills and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association united for a 
campaign to save the forests. In the new 
work, Mr. Bullock is under the direction of 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
and also a former Wisconsin man. 


W. M. Comstock, for 20 years editorial 
manager of the Oconto County Reporter 
Co., Oconto, Wis., and for the past 17 years 
sole owner of the printing plant and news- 
paper, has formed a triple partnership to 
conduct the affairs of the paper. The new 
firm is named Comstock & Co. Mr. Com- 
stock is business and editorial manager; 
L. D. Searcy, who was formerly with the 
Illinois State Journal, will have charge of 
the news department, and W. T. Comstock, 
recent graduate from the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity school of journalism, becomes ad- 
vertising manager. 


The Hasenmiller Printing Co., Milwau- 
kee, has just been incorporated. The 
capital is $15,000, 150 shares, par $100. 
James J. Hasenmiller, 678 Buffum street, 
Milwaukee, Eugene J. Hasenmiller, 1258 
Richards street, and Frank J. Poch, Mil- 


waukee, are the incorporators. 


The Moebius Printing Co., 133 Second 
street, Milwaukee, has been specializing in 
shoe catalogs and is advertising that it now 
does over 90 per cent of all shoe catalog 
and shoe advertising printing work in the 
city. The organization has been developed 
to handle this particular kind of work. 


Employes of the Hammersmith-Kort- 
meyer Co., Milwaukee, held their fourth 
annual picnie at Fiebrantz’s Grove, near 
Milwaukee. Silas Kortmeyer was chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 
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Printing Machinery 


Office Room 24, Evening Wisconsin Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Gilles Meisenheimer, son of Edward Mei- 
senheimer, president of the Meisenheimer 
Printing Co., 330 Clinton street, Milwaukee, 
was injured about the face in a “scrap” be- 
tween strikers at the Milwaukee plants and 


strike breakers, one night recently. Leon 
B. Lamfrom, attorney for the Milwaukee 


Employing Printers’ Association, stated that 
pickets on motorcycles followed machines 
in which the “flying squadron” of the asso- 
ciation was being taken home.  Epithets 
were hurled at Edward Meisenheimer, and 
his son immediately rose to the defense of 
his father. A striking printer, charged with 
disorderly conduct at one of the plants, 
was dismissed after a hearing in district 
court. Mike Wolf, a nonunion printer in 
the Brazell shop was the complainant. 


A novel method of keeping Linotype op- 
erators cool was inaugurated last month by 
a Green Bay, Wis., newspaper. Back of 
each operator was placed a tub containing 
a cake of ice weighing more than 100 
pounds, and a fan directly behind these 
blew the cold air over the shoulders of the 
operators. Incidentally, the same publica- 
tion has as one of its typesetters Mrs. 
Josephine M. Ingalls, who is now seventy- 
six years old and has been setting type for 
fifty-six years. She is a skilled Linotype 
operator. 


Milwaukee’s printing industry, prior to 
the strike beginning July 1, was 20 per 
cent open and 80 per cent closed shops. 
With the general signing of an open shop 
pledge, the situation will be exactly re- 
versed, it is stated by officials of the Mil- 
waukee Employing Printers’ Association. 


A monthly news bulletin has been started 
by the Wisconsin State Franklin Club for 
the benefit of Wisconsin printers. It is 
issued from headquarters of the organiza- 
tion at Room 213, University Extension 
building, Madison, Wis. J. Walter Strong, 
state field secretary, is the editor. 


The Allied Arts Publishing Co., Chicago, 
has filed articles of incorporation in Wis- 
consin, $25,000 of the capital being ascribed 
to this state. H.C. Whitaker, C. M. Ash- 
croft, Jr., and H. O. Sample signed the in- 
corporation papers. 
Robert H. Wright, formerly head of 
printing and newspaper plants at Clinton- 
ville and Hortonville, Wis., is establishing 
an office at Waupaca. In addition to a job 
department, Mr. Wright will publish a 
weekly newspaper. 


William Jaeger, head of the Rhinelander 
News Printing Co., mourns the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Herman Jaeger, who died 
after a short illness. 
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The Berndt Printing Co., Fond du Lae, 
conducted by Herman C. Berndt and E. W. 
Schmitz, has completed plans for the ex- 
tension of the business. B. A. Sinnen, who 
was for some years with the Appleton, Wis., 
Post plant, has become a partner in the 
firm. A bookbinding, ruling and loose-leaf 
department is being added, in charge of the 
new partner. Messrs. Berndt and Schmitz 
were formerly connected with Manitowoc 
printing plants. Mr. Sinnen was at the 
Appleton Post plant for nearly 25 years, 
fifteen of which he was mechanical man- 
ager. Later he joined the forces of the 
Ek. P. Haber Printing Co., at Fond du Lac. 
About six months ago, he became con- 
nected with the Brandt Printing Co., of 
Manitowoc, remaining until the Berndt ex- 
tensions were effected. Fond du Lac has 
not heretofore had a binding, ruling and 
loose-leaf establishment. 


The Sheboygan Telegram Co. has been 
purchased by the Sheboygan Press Co. C. 
E. Broughton, editor of the Press, states 
that the merger leaves Sheboygan with one 
daily newspaper office. The Press was 
founded in 1908, with two competitors in 
the field. The Journal suspended during 
the war. Frank Zufeldt was formerly edi- 
tor and manager of the Telegram, selling 
out to the Farmers’ & Laborers’ Publishing 
Co., last year. The Telegram was founded 
in 1887 by R. W. Billett, with E. Dwight 
as editor. W. A. Bowdish, Frank R. 
Dougherty and other men well known in 
Wisconsin printing and newspaper circles 
of former days, were connected with the 
establishment. 

A. F. Worth, for five years manager of 
the Fairbanks-Frey Engraving Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been made manager of the engray- 
ing department of the Print Shop, Madison, 
Wis. 

The Rose Printing Co., Janesville, Wis., 
has filed articles of dissolution with the 
secretary of state of Wisconsin. 
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Employes of the Moebius Printing Co., 
Milwaukee, recently held their annual pic- 
nic at Stabelfeldt’s Grove, near Milwaukee. 


Charles Werner has become service man- 
ager for the Federal Printing Co., 1606-1610 
Clybourn street, Milwaukee. 


After more than 27 years as active 
manager of ihe Grand Rapids Electrotype 
Co., Henry L. Adzit has sold his holding to 
Everett J. MclIlhiny, who has been with 
Mr. Adzit for nearly 25 years, and is well 
known to the trade. Associated with Mr. 
Mellhiny will be L. L. Langdon, who has 
been with the company over 16 years. The 
company recently moved into more com- 
modious quarters at Ellsworth and Market 
avenue, where it now has one of the most 
modernly equipped plants in the country 
for the manufacture of electrotypes, stereo- 
types, etc. Mr. Adzit will devote his time 
to his other interests, which include the 
Adzit Printers’ Supply Co., at his building, 
41-43 Ellsworth avenue, and the Adzit 
Electrotype Co., of Detroit. 

The Michigan Women’s Press associa- 
tion will be represented at the World’s 
Press Congress at Henolulu in October, it 
has been announced. Those who have 
already declared their intention of attend- 
ing are Dr. Emma E. Bower, Port Huron, 
president; Mrs. J. E. St. John, Lansing; 
Mrs. Grace Greenwood Browne, Ann Ar- 
bor; Miss Maybelle L. Grisson, Grand 
Ledge; Mrs. Shields, Bay City; Mr. and 
Mis. Homer Harwood, Warred, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Doaovan, Battle Creek. 


Ned Carpenter, manager of the Dwight 
Bros. Paper (Co., of Grand Rapids, recently 
entertained a number of his printer friends 
with a dinner party at the Peninsular Club. 
Among the guests were Martin Heir, secre- 
tary of the local Typothetae, Ed. Schopps 
ot the Ward Schopps Co., Milo Schuitema 
of the Tisch Hine Co., Harold Bale of the 
Schuil Printing Co., John Vande Bunte of 
the Knickerbocker Press, and George Dunn 
of the Dean Hicks Co. 


Employes of the James Bayne Co. held 
their annual picnic August 13. 
_ A. W, Cotton has joined the Tisch Hine 
Co., as city salesman. 
Continued on page 65 
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HIS benzine can has been on the 
market twenty-five years, and is 
still going strong. It is now made 
entirely of brass with all earmarks 
of good workmanship. In daily use 
in thousands of factories, tailor 
shops and many other industries 
where a handy and well made 
benzine container is required. 
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If I Were a Printer 


Continued from page 27 


of hiring and not kept—these are a few of the reasons 
for this large percentage of short-term employment. 

The loss in money involved is apparent when the cost 
of hiring these short-time workers is considered. From 
$50 to $400 per employe, varying with the nature of the 
work, is the estimated cost for hiring and breaking in 
workers. This expense, which includes cost of advertis- 
ing, salaries of interviewers and cost of training, is pure 
loss in these cases of short employment, and constitutes 
in itself reason for more careful and thorough methods 
of hiring. I should consider the time spent in inter- 
viewing applicants for a “prospects” file, when there 
was no immediate need for workers, time spent in giving 
more than one interview if the first left me in doubt, 
medical examinations, trade and general intelligence 
tests, and careful investigation of references, a good in- 
vestment. 

In order, however, to carry out an efficient employ- 
ment plan in a plant of any size, there should be a special 
department for it, and an employment department is 
what many establishments do not have. Often the task 
of interviewing and hiring, as well as of complete power 
of discharge, rests with the foreman or superintendent, 
who probably already has quite enough responsibility, 
and who is poorly fitted for personnel work of such a 
highly complex nature. Sometimes even the job of hir- 
ing is turned over to some old or physically disabled 
employe of the house who is disqualified for everything 
else. 


An Illustration of How It Is Done in Some Plants 


A ludicrous instance of this is given by Henry C. Link 
in his Employment Psychology. It is of a large manu- 
facturing establishment which had placed at its “hiring- 
on window” a man who had lost a leg in the company’s 
employ. This man explained his basis for scientific se- 
lection of the right man for the right job thus: “On 
Mondays I turn down all the men with white collars, on 
Tuesdays all with blue eyes, Wednesdays all with dark 
eyes. Red headed men and women with bobbed hair 
I never hires, and there do be days when I has a grouch 
and hires every tenth man.” 

I would place in charge of my employment depart- 
ment a man specialized in this work; a man as expert 
in his line, the study of men, as my composing room fore- 
man is in his. This, more than likely, would involve 
considerable expenditure of time at the outset, for I 
should want the man I was placing in charge of my em- 
ployment and personnel to have an adequate knowledge 
of the jobs for which he was selecting men, to know the 


requirements of these jobs as to mechanical skill, tem- 
perament, physical strength and the like. The only way 
for him to acquire this information would be to go 
through every part of my shop, actually doing the work 
required in each process until he knew its peculiarities. 
I would know then that he would have gained a first 
hand acquaintance with the working men, be able to see 
their point of view, help to adjust their grievances, and 
give his final sanction in case of discharge much more 
wisely than would be possible without this actual con- 
tact with men and working conditions. 


Would Give Workers Private Interview 


My employment manager would, too, after such an in- 
sight into my business, have a good understanding of the 
relationships of the various occupations, and be able to 
work out definite lines of promotion, even to chart them 
graphically, perhaps, so that he could show the pros- 
pective employe just what was before him in the way of 
advancement if he stayed with the house and performed 
his work satisfactorily. I should insist that the man hir- 
ing my workmen give them as fair an idea as possible of 
wages, prospects for increases and working environment; 
that he take the applicants into the workrooms before 
hiring them finally in order that they might see the con- 
ditions under which they will work and the men with 
whom they will be placed. I should provide a suitable 
place, and then insist that each man whose application 
for a place in my plant was worthy of consideratoin be 
given a private interview, thus giving him a chance to 
talk freely with my employment manager without the 
constraint caused by the presence of other people. 


Likewise, it goes almost without saying that I should 
expect him to extend the same courtesy and consideration 
to the boy applying for a job as apprentice, as to the 
well-dressed, well-recommended man interested in an 
executive’s place. My employment manager should be 
able by his manner and attitude to impress each equally 
with a sense of the dignity of the work for which he was 
applying, and with a feeling of respect and good will 
toward the firm. When the new man reported for work 
my employment manager would not jerk his thumb in the 
direction of the shop and tell him to go look for the 
foreman who might be somewhere about, or might not, 
but would take him in, introduce him to the man in 
charge, and ask him to drop in at the office that night 
before he went home. This would give my manager a 
chance to hear of anything that might have gone amiss 
during the first day which is usually the most trying, re- 
assure the man, and in so doing make a permanent, con- 
tented employe of one who might otherwise have become 
disheartened by that first unpromising day and left. 


Say it this way: 


Is It Right To Neglect Any One Feature of 
Your Printing Plant? 


S it business-like to wage economy on the most important part 
of your Printing Press—the ROLLERS ? 


CHICAGO ROLLERS have the needed quality to produce 
GOOD PRINTING. CHICAGO ROLLERS give expected and 
satisfactory service and make the business of printing a pleasure. 


PHONES WABASH 1967 -- WABASH 2249 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY ®**%onckco, tos. 


“T saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 
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With Our Advertisers 


This Proves the Exposition 
Was Complete 


Despite the wealth of description written 
about the recent Graphic Arts Exposition 
in Chicago, it has remained for an attrac- 
tive brochure to epitomize the completeness 
of the big show in a most impressive 
manner. 

This unique souvenir—a twelve-page af- 
fair, 3x3%4 inches in size—is entitled, “Pre- 
senting the Graphic Arts Exposition Graph- 
ically.” The novel feature is the fact that 
everything about it—from stock to trim- 
ming—was produced on machines exhibited 
at the big convention. It is the first book- 
let or piece of printed matter of any kind 
ever made in all details at a printing con- 
vention or exposition. 

Stock for the booklet was produced on 
the miniature paper mill exhibited by the 
American Writing Paper Company, and 
which, incidentally, proved to be one of the 
decidedly worth-while features of the big 
printing convention. The composition and 
new strip border were handled on a Mono- 
type in the display of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. The printing was 
done on a Chandler & Price press, equipped 
with a Miller feeder, and exhibited by the 
Miller Saw Trimmer Company. 

Even the ink used in the distinctive sou- 
venir was ground and mixed at the expo- 
sition. It was produced at the complete 
ink-making plant of the National Associa- 
tion of Printing Ink Manufacturers. Other 
phases of the work were handled by the 
following: Press rollers, Chicago Roller 
Co.; engraving, F. Wesel Manufacturing 


Company, exhibiting a complete photo-en- 
graving plant operated by the Peerless En- 
graving & Colortype Co.; folding, Dexter 
Folder Co.; stitching (Perfection Wire 
Stitcher), J. L. Morrison Co.; cutting, Sey- 
bold Machine Company. 

The booklet, which is attractively pre- 
pared despite the unusual conditions under 
which it was issued, contains the official! 
greeting of President Warren G. Harding 
and the reply of W. R. Goodheart, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. A line cut of Presi- 
dent Harding adds appreciably to its ap- 
pearance, 


Of undoubted value to printers, press- 
men, artists and all who use colors, is the 
Ruxton Spectrum, being distributed by 
Philip Ruxton, Inc., New York ink manufac- 
turer. The spectrum is in such form that 
it can be hung up and easily referred to, 
giving any number of color combinations 
quickly and accurately. 


Eagle-A Paper Machine 
Attracts Interest 


One of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive exhibits at the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Exposition was that of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., consisting of an actual dem- 
onstration of paper making. This was done 
by means of a small paper making machine, 
shown for the first time in this country at 
Chicago. The machine is the smallest of 
its kind in the world, measuring only eight 
and one-half feet in length. The paper the 
machine produces is but four and one-half 
inches wide and it is capable of producing 
from four to five feet of paper a minute, or 
approximately one pound of bond paper per 
hour. The Eagle-A booth was one of the 
most popular at the exhibit, mainly because 
of this complete working model. 
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Butler Expo Exhibit Unique 


One of the most unique exhibits at the 
Graphic Arts Exposition at the Coliseum 
in Chicago, July 23 to 30, was that of the 
Butler Paper Corporations of Chicago, New 
York and San Francisco, which caught the 
eye of the visitor immediately upon his en. 
trance to the big building. 

In the center of the Butler exhibit rose a 
fountain crowned with a female figure typi- 
fying “Service.” In shadow boxes of Ren- 
aissance architecture, especially built for 
the exposition, were exhibits of better print- 
ing on various grades of Butler papers. 

At one end of the Butler exhibit, Dard 
Hunter, one of the foremost authorities on 
the art of ancient printing and paper mak- 
ing, gave a continuous exhibition of the 
manufacture of hand-made water-maiked 
paper, thousands of samples of which were 
presented to visitors. 

Between the various displays in the But- 
ler exhibit were arranged spacious lounges 
and comfortable chairs which, combined 
with the information desk, telephones and 
drinking fountain, added greatly to the 
convenience of the throngs which visited 
the exposition. 

One of the interesting Butler exhibits 
was that of early Mexican printing, to- 
gether with a four-hundred-year-old book, 
said to have been the oldest printed in the 
new world, 

In conjunction with their exhibit on the 
main floor, the Butler Paper Corporations 
gave its first public showing of “The Ro- 
mance of Paper,” the Butler motion pic- 
ture portraying the manufacture of paper 
from the cutting of the spruce and the gath- 
ering of rags to the final production of the 
finished product. This motion picture wll 
be used in the future by the Butler Paper 
Corporations through its various divisions 
throughout the United States as well as at 
other conventions of printing and paper 
men. 


THE SMALLEST PAPER MAKING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


Single Unit Cabinet 
Capacity 100 834x13 Galleys 


will soon pay for it. 


1 point and 26!% ems plus 2 points. 


Challenge Galley Storage Systems 


Perhaps the leak in the average composing room that is most easily 
stopped is the loss occasioned through haphazard or unsystematic methods 
of handling and storing standing pages and job forms. 


Challenge Galley Storage Systems provide a most simple and inexpen- 
sive remedy. We say inexpensive, because the saving will more than cover 
the original cost in a short time. In every office some forms are kept 
standing, and the Challenge system of storage and indexing is equally 
applicable to ten or ten thousand galleys. The saving in pied forms alone 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys, the single-piece, all-purpose steel galleys are made 
in all standard job, news and mailing sizes, including newspaper sizes, 13 ems plus 
Write Us or any Supply Dealer for Literature 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Linotype Exhibit at Chicago 
Big Success 


One of the most interesting and success- 
ful exhibits at the Graphic Arts Exposition 
at Chicago, July 23-30, was that of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Three different Linotype models were in 
operation at the show—a Model 14, a Model 
22, and a Model 24. And a comprehensive 
display of Linotype Typography was a fea- 
ture of importance. 

Walter C. Bleloch, manager of the Chi- 
cago agency of the company, and his staff, 
were in charge of the exhibit. 

A large number of Linotype executives 
and representatives from New York City 
attended the convention and visited the ex- 
position. Norman Dodge, vice-president 
and general manager; Joseph T. Mackey, 
secretary and treasurer, and Edward E. 
Bartleti, director of Linotype Typography, 
were in attendance, as were, also, Francis 
T. Denman, assistant manager of publicity; 
C. A. Hanson, general works manager; 
John R. Rogers, consulting engineer; David 
S. Kennedy, head of the experimental de- 
partment; E. L. Tanner, electrical engi- 
neer; UV. J. Hurley. chief of inspection, and 
George W. Loop, Charles S. Gunn and Ray- 
mond J. Slattery, salesmen-representatives. 

Fred W. Bott, manager of the New Or- 
leans egency; Alfred Archer, assistant man- 
ager of the Toronto agency, and Harry E. 
Reid, Linotype Typography expert for the 
Canadian territory, were in attendance. 

At the exposition interviews were granted 
newspaper men by Messrs. Dodge and Mac- 
key. ‘The former, who recently returned 
from an extended stay abroad, explained 
that European printers and publishers in 
general are beginning to do things the 
American way; and Mr. Mackey, in speak- 
ing of conditions in the industry at this 
time, declared that “the tangible evidence 
already within our actual knowledge is that 
improvement already has begun.” 


First 42-Em Slug Casting 
Composing Machine 


The Intertype Model D-s m 42-em ma- 
chine on display for the first time at the 
- Graphie Arts Exposition, Chicago, is said 
to be the first and only slug casting com- 
posing machine to set a 42-em line on a 
single slug. 

In appearance, the Model D-s m Inter- 
type is similar to the C-s m Intertype but 
its range is considerably increased, as it 
carries three 72-channel magazines in its 
side magazine or triangular frame. Its key- 
board carries 72 key buttons and its side 
magazine keyboard carries 36 key buttons. 
There have been no mechanical complica- 
tions added on the D-s m over the C-s m, 
as the designers of this machine had sim- 
plicity foremost in their minds. 

The setting of display composition on 
one slug up to a wide 36 pt. or condensed 
60 pt. caps on a 42-em single slug will fill 
a long-felt want with the publishers and 
printers, especially in setting matter run- 
ning over 30 ems wide, which requires com- 
plicated justification at present experienced 
when setting such matter on 30-em ma- 
chines. It is now possible with the Model 
D-s m Intertype for one operator to take 
over the typographical composition of an 
entire newspaper display page, to set and 
cast same without leaving the machine ex- 
cept to make the usual changes required 
in molds, ete. 

In addition, the machine will also set 
from 6 pt. up so that when not in use on 
display and advertising work it can be 
turned into use for text composition. 


Chicago Graphic Arts Exhibit at Pageant 


A number of firms in the Graphic Arts in Chicago exhibited at the Pageant of Progress 
at Chicago’s Municipal Pier, July 29 to August 14. Among these were several printers, 
paper merchants, box manufacturers, printing equipment manufacturers, newspapers and 
publishers. Among 
the exhibits of pa- 


per merchants and 
and in fact among 


all exhibits that of 
the Seaman Paper 
Co., took one of the 
first places, by rea- 
son of its attractive- 
ness and the com- 
prehensive showing 
of its product. The 
accompanying illus- 
tration gives some 
idea of the appear- 
ance of the booth 
which had the dis- 
tinction of being No. 
1, Section A. The 
exhibit included 
samples of printing 
of all kinds and the 
exhibition of rag 
stock showing the 
various processes of 
making paper. 


PATENTED JAN. ©, 1209 


Eureka Steel Rule Bender 


Steel Cutting, Creasing, 
CUTTING RULE 


~«= 2 Pt. Center Face 


Hercules Steel Rule Cutter 


Wave and Perforating Rules 
CREASING RULE 


2 Pt. Round Face 


yp ce Side ce 3 ce ce ce 

S\@entermcs 6 ‘ec 

i Side <6 “c ‘ce 

on Centetmed “< iC 

mm, 4+ ‘6 Side sf ty Se 
nie ~ ‘“ Center ‘ &< ce 


f 


Cm «6 ‘Side ‘§ This Rule can be had in Round or Flat Face 


Tempers: Soft, very soft, hard 
WAVE RULE (Soft Only) 


ee ee ae a eee 


I te Ie Ene 


2 Pt. Fine 2 Pt. Medium 2 Pt. Coarse 2 Pt. Long Wave 
All above 25 cents per foot 
PERFORATING RULES 
6 Tooth “12 Tooth a) et 
8 Tooth PRICES 1s/Poot ee 
Soft Hard Bright and Hard 
2 Pt. at 20 25 30 
3 Pt. at 25 30 35 


STEEL CROSS CUT PERFORATING RULE 


vaniananisss 2 Point at 65c per foot. Furnished in 4 ft. fonts cut L. S. at $2.85 per font 


STANDARD HEIGHT 


Cutting Rule 15-16 in. Creasing Rule Type High 


Telephone Lincoln 1774 


J. F. Helmold & Brother 
1462 Custer Street 
CHICAGO 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
AND EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 


and Its Affiliated Organizations 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE ORGAN EDITORS 
and 


THE BETTER LETTERS ASSOCIATION 


Spring field, Mass., October 25, 26, 27, 1921 


Educational Exhibits by the 
Leading Lithographers, Printers, 
Paper Makers, Direct-Mail 
Specialists and Allied 
Industries 


Full details may be had by writing the Publicity 
Club, Box 1061, Springfield, Mass. 


THE.RUCHS oF LANG MEG: GO: 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


119 West 4oth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Lester-Johnson Company, fac. 


TYPESETTING 
DAY_AND SERVICE & 
QUALITY 


422 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Composition 
Makeup 
Lockup 


at 


‘ 


Telephone Wabash 6756 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be loaded while in operation 


The McGain Automatic Feeder 


will guarantee a maximum production from your 
folding machine. It is easily attached to the 
Brown, Anderson, Dexter, Cleveland and Hall 
folders. Feeds as fast as the folder folds. 


Write for literature 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Designed to 
transport 
pages from 
make-up 
to lock-up 
departments 


Needed by Every Catalog and Publication Printer - 


Made of metal—equipped with ball- 
bearing, heavy duty felt casters. 


Chicago Metal Mfg.Co. 


216 W. Ontario St., Chicago 


When you say: “I saw your advertisement in B. F. M.,”’ the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 
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For The Modern Service Printer 


Continued from page 37 


Every shop has, in its own product, the means of edu- 
cating a certain number of firms toward better printing. 
If you are a “service” printer you can prepare your own 
advertising. If you have not as yet established yourself 
as a creator of direct-by-mail advertising you probably 
can print it. That being true, you can hire a competent 
advertising man to prepare it. At any event, advertise 


yourself and the merits of the printing you produce. 


The effort we exert will not only raise us out of com- 
parison with the price-cutter but it will teach our trade 
to value our service—it will reduce our selling costs and 
—best of all—it will help the craft toward the standing it 


should have in the minds of business men. 


Salesmen’s Advance Cards 


DVANCE cards are old items in direct advertising 
£*% hut they have been neglected. During those days of 
super-inflated prosperity, salesmen dismissed any thought 
of announcing their proposed call and paving the way 
for orders. But those who are surviving the present 
struggle and are exerting themselves in an effort to corral 
every wee item of business, will welcome the revival of 


the effective and easily used Advance Card. 


The simplest Advance Card is the type printed notice. 
I am coming to see you on or about ........... 
Please save your orders and ask me for prices and 


information. 
Very truly yours, 


of the Smith Corporation. 


A better card would mention some new item which the 
salesman was planning to show the customer. Brief sug- 
gestions on seasonable merchandise might be mentioned. 


A paint concern suggests: 


House paints for fall painting and emphasizes the 
advisability of fall painting when the wood is dried 


out and the pores are open to take in paint. 


Interior varnishes for winter use. Floor paints. 


Water proofing liquids for automobile tops. 


In the spring, paints for the garden trellis and 
pergolas, enamels for porch furniture, automobile 


color varnishes. Paints and varnishes for boats. 


This principle may be applied to many other lines. A 
little thought should develop timely ideas for any line 


of business you encounter. 


You may not be elated over the size of Advance Card 
orders, but bear in mind they are used steadily. Helping 
a firm obtain what they need in so simple a thing as 
Advance Cards for their salesmen may prove your service 


ability and win larger orders. 


Can be seen on the job in 
more than fifty Chicago lino- 
type plants. 


Built for long, hard and hot 
duty. 


GOVERNOR 
THAT ALWAYS 

Lia GIVES THE 
} SAME HEAT 


Applicable to any line or type- 
casting machine. 
Now applied to Linographs by The Linograph Company 


THE CHAPMAN THERMOSTAT 


L. M- CHAPMAN 
630 Woodland Park, Chicago, IIl. 


New Sample 


3 ee mig 


Was et 


INDIAN BRAND 
NO CURL.GUMMED 
PAPER 


A new sample book not over- 


elaborate or cumbersome 

in size or bulk, but -con- 
veniently and attractively ar- 
ranged, showing the full stock 
line of Nashua Indian Brand 
No Curl Gummed Paper. 


Of the paper itself little need 
be said, as in every printing 
plant in every state in the 
Union this paper is recognized 
for its exceptional qualities. 


Feeds into the press absolutely 
flat, and under the most ad- 
verse climatic conditions the 
run goes thru at top speed. 


The many different grades 

meet every requirement, from. 
the cheapest “sticker” work to 

the finest half-tone color 

printing. 

Probably you specify Indian Brand on every job 

and know the line so well that you don't needa 

sample book—nevertheless, there is a new one 


here— 
Waiting for you to say, “Send it along." 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ANDIES y 


| Buy now and be ready for business when business comes. 
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Linotyping 
Monotyping 


Type in Cases 


Makeup, Lockup 


Leads and Slugs 
Quads and Spaces 
Rules and Borders 
Day and Night 
Auto Delivery 


Kilgore Linotyp Linotyping Co. 


531-532-533 Hearst Building 
Market and Madison Streets 


Telephone Franklin 3091 


Chicago 


M. Goldschmidt & Co. 


PRINTING PRESS EQUIPMENT 


FURNISHED AND INSTALLED 


| Bought 

GENERATORS Sold 

MOTORS | Rented 
Exchanged 


ARMATURES 
STATORS 
ROTORS 


> Rewound 


COMMUTATORS) 
COILS 


- Made 
CARBONS | 


IF IT IS SERVICE YOU WANT 
WEF GCAN#G IVE GUT @ ey ©. 


538 South Clark Street Chicago 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6057 


C.&G. Trimmiter 


A Composing 
Room Saw 


SAWS - TRIMS: MITERS 


Made in the following styles: 
““Ad-Alley Model’’ 
Model No. 1 
Model No. 2 


Hach containing these features: 


. A powerful work-holding vise. 


3. Miter Attachment and Miter Gauge, en- 


I 
1 
2. Instant set end gauge. 
3 


ee operator to quickly pre-de termine the 
exact adjustment for any thickness of border 
and miter without reducing its length. 


. Column cannot ‘‘clog” as waste material is 
ejected from side, passing clear of machine, 


5. Work is placed in front of gauge, 
permitting of finer and smoother 
cutting. 


). Will saw to less than one pica in 
length by points without adding 
any attachments. 


7. Motor off floor, and fastened to a swinging bracket. 
8. Positively fool-proof. 


Write the Maker for further information 
C.&G. MFG. CO. “cinesco. itr. 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 7593 


THE BEST EQUIPPED PLANT IN CHICAGO FOR 
z= CATALOG COMPOSITION AND MAKEUP =: 


The 


Englewood Typesetting 
Company 
LINO—LUDLOW—LINO-TABLER 
ELROD— MAKEUP 
536 W. Sixty-third Street 
CHICAGO 
Phone Wentworth 3102 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


The 
Empire Typesetting 
Company 
730 N. Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 1370 


STARR M. MINER, Manager 


HAROLD A. STIGNER, Manager 


AT BO TH ENDS OF THE PRINTING CENTER 


Please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Ideas Bridge the Price Chasm 


Continued from page 33 


-concerns, and the same idea can be worked in limitless 
cases. Every specialty manufacturer who has no organ- 


ized advertising department can be helped in this manner. 
The printing salesman who can do this not only creates 
work, but snatches business out of the fire of competition. 

A printing salesman had a call from a small manu- 
facturer of plows for a price on 6,000 blotters a month. 
The plow man wanted to mail these to his dealers and 
prospects to keep his name before them during the inter- 
vals between visits of his salesmen. All of the 72,000 
blotters were to be nearly alike, with old stereotyped 
phrases about high quality, good workmanship, low 
prices, etc. A monthly calendar was to appear on each 
lot of 6,000. It looked like a highly competitive job. 

The salesman suggested that the blotters be gotten up 
with an illustration of a different plow each month, and a 
short talk about this particular plow. He sketched his 
idea and suggested a tint block be used in connection 
with an appropriate hand-drawn border. To make ihe 
customer look for the blotters each month he tied them 
into a series and ran a small engraving to represent 
ancient types of plows. Under each picture was ihe 
caption, “12 Centuries of Plows—Another Picture Next 
Month.” Under the cut of the company’s plow was the 
caption “The Plow of Today.” Before the series was 
completed the salesman heard many favorable comments 
on the campaign. The customer was highly pleased, and 
now gives all of his work to this man. The pictures of 
the ancient plows were copied from illustrations found 
in encyclopedias in the public library. 

The same idea was worked out for a shoe store. On 


one end of a blotter was a cut of a very stylish shoe, a 


different model appearing each month. At the other end 


appeared the caption, “Shoes of All Nations,” each 
month a drawing of the footwear of some foreign coun- 
try being shown. The series was very interesting and 
was widely distributed, each month a larger quantity be- 
ing ordered. Requests were received from school teach- 
ers, who used some of the pictures in their classrooms. 

The same idea can be sold to a clothing store, hat 
store, or millinery shop. There is no end to the varia- 
tions of any of these plans. The salesman who presents 
them is always welcome. He lifts himself above the gen- 
eral run of copy chasers and price quoters. 

Every business has its romance, its history and its tra- 
ditions, all of which can be cashed in on by ihe live 
salesman. 


Don’t forget the U. T. A. Annual Convention will 
be held in Toronto, October 17, 18, 19 and 20. Make 
plans to attend. 


Printers Appraisal 
Agency]? 


Printing Plants 
Jone GaGh te lo meat eed Exclusively 


536-38 So. Dearborn St. 


A Record of Twelve Consecutive Years 
in One Chicago Plant 


Chicago 


Endorsed by the Franklin-Ty pothetae of Chicago 


Reduce Lost Time in the Pressroom 


[low to cut that waste 1s told in an attractive booklet, “Rouse 
Handling vs. Man Handling,” which is sent free on request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 


VERY time a feeder climbs down 
from his press to get a new “‘lift”’ of 
stock, the press stops. Quite often 

it stops longer than 1s really necessary, 
as experience has shown, while he passes 


the time of day with some neighbor 
feeder. Witha 


ROUSE 


PAPER LIFT 


he does not need to climb down — the 
stock is above the feedboard almost 
within his reach. 


Use the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List. New issue now out. 
me 
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Push-Button Controlled 
Variable Speed Motors 
for Printing Machinery 


**PRINTERS’ PREFERENCE”’ 


No waste time in your printing plant with our 
push-button control. Our repeat orders more 
than emphasize this time-saving feature. 


Descriptive Booklet gladly mailed on request. 


° x 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1924 Grand Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 719 Liberty Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 524 First Ave. S. 


New York, 1170 Broadway 

Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 

Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg. 
95 King Street. 


HARRIS & WALKER 


Bookbinders and Finishers 
TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


INDEXING 
DIE CUTTING 
NUMBERING 
PERFORATING 
SCORING 


CREASING 
PUNCHING 


EYELETING 
ROUND CORNERING 
WIRE STITCHING 


Prompt Service at Right Prices 


Telephone Franklin 2101 


167 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


Paper Costs Soar in Comparison to 


Printing Costs 


HILE the average cost of printing rose from 1,000 


(the base) in 1913 to 2,237 in 1920, the 


price of 


paper rose from 1,000 to 3,342 in the same period. Such 
has been found the case as the result of an investigation 
made by W. R. Colton, director of the Department of 
Research, U. T. A., a report of which is printed in full 


in a recent copy of the 7'ypothetae Bulletin. 


Detailed tables showing the increase in the cost of 


printing by operation and year and for paper 
of paper and year, are given below: 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Composing Room 
Hand Work........ 1000 1059 
Machine Composition 
—Slug Casting Ma- 
CHINCSwescronieccecte 1000 1046 1089 1077. 1069 1224 
Monotype Keyboard. 1000 1116 1186 1414 1517 1644 
Monotype Caster..... 1000 1052 1080 1086 1236 1296 
Platen Presses....... 1000 1089 1123 1280 1257 1473 
Pony Cylinders 
smaller than 
Cylinders, 24x 


1104 1072 1199 1520 


x38. 1000 1103 
and 


1164 1318 1294 1576 


lav OVAL yc nie ctlee os 1000 1149 1215 1189 1288 1325 
Cutting Machines.... 1000 1060 1118 1035 1137 1284 
Folding Machines.... 1000 1008 1206 1285 1294 1688 


Men’s Power Ma- 

chines, Bindery A. 1000 1042 1053 1813 1898 2035 
Men’s Hand Work, 

Bindery, Bie 1000 1000 
Girls’ Power Ma- 

chines, Bindery C. 1000 1033 1057 1113 1242 1403 


Girls’ Hand Work, 
Bindery vecee more 1000 1063 1179 1176 1298 1616 


1028 1001 1064 1305 


by class 


1919 1920 
1762 2092 
1401 1730 
2106 2695 
1354 1657 
1679 2079 
1761 2255 
1631 1982 
1545 2000 
1706 2130 
1920 2306 
1383 - 1679 
1681 2010 


1926 2435 


Tho tealccotststetere era 1000 1063 1128 1216 1288 1494 


1681 2237 


Comparative Hour Costs in the printing industry by percentages, 


1913 to 1920, inclusive. 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


Enamel Book........ 1000 1071 1071 1357 1509 1786 
Superb 00 ]kxergr. or 1000 1050 1100 1550 1750 2250 
Min? Bookie ccec cr 1000 1000 1000 1500 1700 2000 


Writing Papers...... 1000 1000 1020 1200 1660 1780 


1919 1920 
2071 3286 
2400 3600 
2100 3400 
2050 3080 


(Rota literate crite 1000 10830 1048 1402 1650 1954 


2155 3342 


Comparative costs of paper by percentages, 1913 to 1920, inclusive. 


made by the 


Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 


Translucent Bristols 
Offset Bristols 
Lithograph Blanks 
Thick China 

Tough Checks 
Railroads 

Offset Blanks 


Agents for Valley Paper Company 


626 Federal Street 


Only the wide awake read trade papers. 


We carry a full line of the well-known 


Brightwood Brand Cardboards 


LRU CULLUM UO COOOL UUCOVOVOCO COMO CE UOVOVOVOTOCN TON TOMO VETO UMTENE ONC TT NTU OTE 


Knox & Wolcott Paper Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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With practically four months gone since 
the printing strike was first called to force 
the 44-hour issue, the industry in Wichita 
and in other cities of Kansas, where the 
employers put up opposition to the shorter 
work week, practically has resumed normal 
operation. Nearly full forces are employed 
and all work is being cared for promptly 
and efficiently. Demand has been remark- 
able during the summer, considering con- 
ditions in other parts of the country, and 
it has kept most of the shops moderately 
busy during what up to two years ago was 
considered the normally dull season. 

With the break in the strike as far as 
the pressmen were concerned there has 
been less hope on the part of the Typo- 
graphical union of winning back the place 
it held in the state. It has been promising 
the strikers every week that the break in 
the employers’ ranks was but a few days 
or a few weeks off. The new men employed 
have been worked upon and told that they 
could not hope for permanent places, as 
they knew the employers would not hold 
out much longer. The story has grown 
stale and the new man who have, many of 
them, been on since May understand now 
that it is all bluff and that they can rely 
on the employers to give them steady work 
as long ‘as they wish to stay. Apprentices 
are improving every week and the inexpe- 
rienced young men have been gaining all 
the time, so that forces will be reasonably 
well trained when the fall trade starts up. 
Several of the larger employers have ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased with 
conditions*as they exist and declare that 
they will never go back to union control 
of their shops. The experience has been 
irying at times but all consider the results 
well worth the effort. The spirit of willing- 
ness to do everything that is required of 
them, evidenced among the new employes, 
is one of the most gratifying features of 
the situation. 

The district organizer of the union vis- 
ited Wichita recently and tried to get a ray 
of hope from the employers to bolster up 
the drooping spirits of the men drawing 
strike benefits, but he got no encourage- 
ment from anyone. He intimated that the 
men had “not begun to fight yet” and that 
if the employers continued to hold out some 
dire calamity was bound to befall them. 
The union is issuing a paper called the 
Gold Brick, in which the employers are at- 
tacked for “locking out” their workmen and 
denying them the Saturday half holiday. 


As all but three firms in town have always 
given a half holiday this does not get far 
with people who know the facts. Prices 
of printing have also been attacked and the 
union shops have made a business of cut- 
ting prices, in some cases taking work for 
half the price charged by reputable print- 
ers, regardless of the stock or work in- 
volved. The union believes in a program 
of rule or ruin, but the Board of Commerce 
and most of the big buyers of printing are 
supporting the employing printers in their 
fight, so the union has apparently not made 
much headway on this part of its program. 


Recognition of the Standard Cost Find- 
ing System of the United Typothetae of 
America has been given by the Wichita 
City Commission and the Typothetae office 
has been given the contract for doing all 
the city printing for the fiscal year ending 
July, 1922, on a cost plus basis. The work 
is sent to the secretary, who distributes it 
to the members of the organization. He 
acts as auditor of bills rendered by the 
member firms and remits to each for work 
done as payment is received from the city. 
Heretofore, bids have been asked on indi- 
vidual jobs and there has been more or 
less shopping around and sometimes close 
competition. Now the work will be billed 
on the basis of the average hour costs in 
the city for the various operations and the 
profit added. It is believed that the print- 
ers will be able to demonstrate to the city 
the fairness of this method of handling its 
printing and that there will be a substan- 
tial saving over the old method. 


Business prospects in Wichita appear to 
be good from all indications. There has 
been only a slight slump in work during 
the summer compared with years before 
1919. Some firms registered as heavy July 
business as any in their history and August 
held up remarkably well. Competition has 
been somewhat keener and some difficulty 
has been experienced in maintaining prices, 
though it is admitted that costs are as high 
as ever with the exception of paper. 


A conference of Typothetae secretaries 
was held in Kansas City, Saturday, August 
27, under the direction of J. S. Hubbard 
of Wichita, vice-president of the southwest 
district of the Secretary-Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Field Secretary R. W. Randolph and 
District Representative G. E. Phillips of the 
national office were present and spoke. 


Harry R. Horner, of the Horner Print, 
sustained a broken thumb in trying to stop 
a hot throw to second base in a Typothetae 
ball game August 19. His team won 30 to 
16 in spite of the handicap. The employers 
are to meet a picked team of employes for 
their next game. 


GRAND RAPIDS | 


Continued from page 55 


The Evans Printing Co. has purchased a 
23x38 Lee Model Cylinder Press through 
Mr. Lee of the Challenge Machinery Co.., 
of Grand Haven, Michigan. The Evans 
Printing Co. has also ‘spent considerable 
money in making what is one of the finest 
suites of offices in Grand Rapids. The 
office walls are finished in white enamel 
and paneled with mahogany. New office 
furniture completes the furnishings. 

J. F. Saunders, who has been connected 
with the Powers-Tyson Printing Co., and 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Co., for some time past, 
has gone into business for himself under 
the name of the Saunders Agency. He is 
located at 321 Pine avenue N. W. He will 
specialize on loose leaf sheets and binders 
and machine bookkeeping equipments. He 
will also handle printing and office supplies 
in connection with his binding business. 

Through a transaction completed late 
last month, Charles R. Angell, member of 
the Herald editorial staff, becomes owner 
and publisher of the Grandville Star, a 
weekly newspaper printed at Grandville, 
Mich. J. H. Cark, for the past two years 
publisher of the paper, retains the job 
printing establishment conducted in con- 
nection with the Star. 


The Grand Rapids News has started a 
job printing department to be known as the 
Daily News Co. The company has _in- 
stalled a Gordon press and a power cutter. 
Other new equipment will be added as 
needed. M. J. Tietma has charge of this 
department. 


George Veldman, who has been employed 
in a number of the larger shops as siock 
cutter for a number of years, has gone into 
the printing business for himself under the 
name of the Veldman Printery. His plant 
is iocated ait 133 Brown street, S. W. 


George P. Gage, printing and advertis- 
ing salesman, is now with the Onderdonk 
Printing Co., 56-58 Market avenue, N. W. 
Mr. Gage was formerly with the Powers- 
Tyson Printing Co., and engaged in the ad- 
vertising service business. 


E. W. Moore, former owner of the Ben- 
ton Harbor (Mich.) News-Palladium, will 
start publication of a new weekly news- 
paper in Pasadena, Cal., October 1. Mr. 
Moore has purchased a plant in Pasadena, 
where the new paper will be printed. 


Special Pressroom Papers!!! 


We are sole agents for the Perfecting Surface ‘Traveling Offset 
and Duplex T'ympan Papers made by Warren Mfg. Co. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 
The Domestic Mills Paper Company 


96 Reade Street, New York 
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Call Harrison 3411 for We Specialize in 
Ruling and Binding Strip Gumming Window Posters 


SE ED Gumming Labels in Sheets 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets Varnishing Labels, 


Blank Books 
Special Indexes Book Covers, and Maps. 


Numbering Stippling Book Covers 
Perforating, Round and Slot , 
Punching Hangers 


Gold Stamping - : 
Crimping Tin Edging Maps 
Eyeleting Calendars 
Loose Leaf Card Cases 
Flexible Leather Work 
Loose Leaf Memo Books 


We Manufacture 


Tin Mounting Machines 
Metal Edgings 
Hanger Loops 


U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co. 


216 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE MAIN 621-2503 


BLOMGREN x ai ’Round the 
BROS&GO. |p) Calendar 


<6 eee ‘ nN WELVE advertising sugges- 
ESTABLISHED 1872 . \N tions for the printer who wants 
Ry ia to get more business. Draw- 
ILLUSTRATORS SW; UE ings by EOOR:EORY by Pickering, and 
‘ typography by Gruver---a trio of 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS i: well-known and high 
UE : mse gh-grade adver- 

ENGRAVERS — REM) INI) sing men. 
ELEGTROTYPERS * * e . Yours for re ae provided you write on 
NIGKELTYPERS Ber the lt onl PENI (oe ished oriritensen seco ae Manan 
LEAD MOULD ( i All others 50 cents in stamps. 

PROGESS zn 


° . ee 
ole SHERMAN St j A Bs \ ping Boe et the small town printer as the printer in 
CHICAGO ! 1: 


Glad to send a copy by return mail. 


May Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List Now Out. Have you yours? 


| 
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Make Sure You’re Within Range 


Continued from page 31 


shoot until you see their smokestacks, and if you are extra 
cautious add: And then see if they are shooting smoke. 


The ideal printing salesman of the future will pick 
out a list of prospects, large and small, within a very 
small radius, and he will concentrate upon them until 
he knows every brick in the stacks, until he knows auto- 
matically just when Jones is going to need some new 
scratch pads with “Do Today” printed upon them, as 
well as he knows when Smiths will let their 1,000,000 
runs of an umpty-steen page catalog. 


It can be done. It is being done. 


This is not an idle dream. One plant that I know is 
at this moment doing this very thing. They have a lim- 
ited prospect list and they have seen the actual smoke- 
stacks of those prospects. They concentrate first upon 
the main list, and then automatically upon the stacks 
from which smoke is oozing, bellowing, or pouring, as 
the case may be. Naturally, in times like these, they 
concentrate most of all upon those plants from whose 
stacks the smoke pours. 

In this case, every prospect is within easy riding dis- 
tance of their six-cylinder car and, despite “conditions,” 
this plant which is paraphrasing that old general’s advice 
is busy. 

Let no one mistake the fact that not all factories need 
smokestacks either, that is a figure of speech which the 
word-writer craves liberty for using. It is true that the 
smokestack may be used as an easy way of picking out 
the ones to go after early in the battle for business, but 
don’t shoot out a lot of shot at some smokestack which 
you think is out in Iowa. It may only be a fake movie 
stack over in Jersey, long since torn down. 

Last week there called on the writer a would-be sales- 
man of printing for one of the country’s largest plants. 
It was his first call. Casually I asked: 

“Will you be coming up this way regularly, once a 
month, or so?” 

He admitted he would not. 

Then pray, why should we do business with one who 
will only come “now and then,” and perhaps only if we 
give him orders enough to bring him. Why help the 
railroad and Pullman company that much by bringing 
that printer past a lot of other printers when we have 
some who can serve us equally well within walking dis- 
tance and who come to see us regularly and who know 
our smokestack as an old friend? 

Far be it from your humble speaker to preach, but 
now is the time for ripping the barnacles from business 
and one of the barnacles of printing has been this seem- 
ingly inordinate desire to go a long way off to get busi- 
ness and subject yourself and the client to delays, incon- 
venience and the like, when the smokestack right around 
the corner needed your services! 

What a wonderful thing the salesmen of the printing 
industry could do for business in general right now if 
they picked out all the smokestacks right in their own 
immediate territory and then went and sold them a goodly 
bunch of optimism on America! 

Each incoming mail predicts the fact that this method 
of concentrated salesmanship is not being used. From 
all quarters of the compass comes the clarion call: “Let 
us help you in your business, distance is no objection to 
our dealing to our mutual benefit.” Granted, but how 
about that smokestack over back of the pressroom there, 
why not help it belch forth smoke that denotes better busi- 
ness. Their smoke will help your own home town! 

For, truly, business, like charity, begins at home. 


Try it! 


ny 


Win? hy 
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La Salle Paper 


a3 ea. Hy 
A 
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— 


Pole Dried 
Paper 
Moderately 
Priced 
and 
Very 


Distinctive 
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A Trial Will Convince You 


COCO CUCU CUO OCC 


Company 
171-173 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone RANDOLPH 3640 
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For 1921 


The Stauder Line 


ENGRAVED 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS 


New designs in most attractive 
forms to meet every taste 


Retail at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 cents 


Assortments for counter sale 

For use with personal card plates 
Holiday sentiments for Business Houses 
Cards with designs only, for Printers 


Send $3.00 for bound book of 


samples on approval 


STAUDER ENGRAVING Co. 
235 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Non-Distribution 
Systems--- 


We have added a complete 
Monotype Non-Distribution 
System Make-up Depart- 
ment to our Linotype Com- 
position plant. 


We will maintain a complete 
Monotype Non-Distribution Sys- 
tem in your composing room at no 
greater cost to you than your present 
cost of distribution. Let us give you 
special price determined by your own 
requirements each month. 


We have large quantities of new 
type, leads, slugs, rules, spaces and 
quads, which we will sell by the pound 
or use in making up your jobs. 


A. R. Buckingham 


15 S. Market Street 
CHICAGO 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


See one of our equipments operating the Harris 
Offset Press at the exposition. Complete electrical 
equipment furnished and installed for any machine 
used in the printing trades. 

A special department for repairs and maintenance. 
Service you will like. Wiring by electricians who 
know how. 


Hyre Electric Company 


619 South Dearborn Street 
Harrison 1182 


New Lines Recently Added 


ANTIQUARIAN COVER 
Antique— Ripple Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—10 COLORS 
ARTLOVERS’ COVER 
Vellum Finish 
1 SIZE—2 WEIGHTS—9 COLORS 


PATRICIAN COVER 
Crash Finish 
2 SIZES—2 WEIGHTS—8 COLORS 


LODESTONE COVER 
2 SIZES—5 WEIGHTS—6 COLORS 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFFICE 


dhe White Parer Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Are you using your copy of the B. F. Chicago Paper Directory and Price List? 
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Printing Supply Men Perfect National 
Organization 


RINTING supply salesmen last month met in Chicago 

‘for the formation of a national association, which has 
been named the International Association of Printers’ 
Supply Salesmen. The meeting was held during the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. The local Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia clubs were instrumental in 
organizing the body. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, C. A. Dresser, New York; first vice-president, 
Joseph A. Borden, Chicago; second vice-president, M. E. 
Bars. Philadelphia; secretary, Charles A. Walden, Jr., 
New York, and treasurer, C. P. Evans, Chicago. The fol- 
lowing men were appointed executive committeemen: 

J. Casey, New York; Charles H. Collins, Chicago; 
William Griswold, San Francisco, and Herbert F. Dixon, 
Philadelphia. A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and an emblem committee appointed. An annual meeting 
of all members will be held. Local bodies will be 
formed in the various printing centers. 


Who Says a House Organ Doesn’t Pay? 


|e possibilities of a printer’s house organ are ex- 
emplified by those which have resulted from the one 
issued by the Meyer Press, Appleton, Wis., called Press 
Proof and mentioned numerous times in this magazine. 
Started last December it has rapidly made a world-wide 
name for itself. The company has received requests 
for copies from as far away as Transvaal, South Africa, 
and London, England. The little magazine is being 
taken as a model by numerous business concerns and, 
of course, the Meyer Press has a strong selling argument 
when the publication of these house organs is started, 
for it guarantees to make the customer’s equally as 
interesting and equally as beautiful. The July issue was 
called the “Vacation Number,” and illustrated the value 
and interest which can be put into any house organ by 
outlining automobile tours, hikes and camping trips 
through Wisconsin. 


McCune Again With BEN FRANKLIN 
MONTHLY 


IR IS with a great deal of pleasure that BEN FRANKLIN 
MonTHLY announces that George V. McCune has been 
added to its staff as business manager. Mr. McCune was 
associated with BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY until a year 
and a half ago, when he left to become advertising man- 
ager of the Elgin (Ill.) Daily News. Mr. McCune has a 
wide acquaintance among BEN FRANKLIN'S readers and 
advertisers and we are certain they join with us in wel- 
coming Mr. McCune back to the fold. 


Chicago Printers Plan Golf Meet 


Continued from page 40 

To reach Olympia Fields by automobile, the following 
route should be taken: South on Michigan avenue to 
Garfield boulevard, turn right on Garfield boulevard to 
Western avenue, turn left on Western avenue, continuing 
south about 12 miles to Blue Island; follow trolley 
straight through Blue Island and continue on road south 
through Hazelcrest, Homewood and as far as Idlewild 
Country Club; turn right, one mile west to first road run- 
ning south, past Flossmore Country Club on left; con- 
tinue south to entrance Olympia Fields, on right of road. 

The committee in charge is made up of: E. W. Kirch- 
ner, chairman, A. C. Hammond, W. R. Thomas, M. E. 
Franklin, Harry Birt, Ben C. Pittsford, H. E. Roelke, 
P. A. Howard, W. K. Tews. 


Springfield’s two million dollar auditorium—home 
of the Convention and Exposition. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Association 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
AND EXPOSITION 


Springfield, Mass., Oct. 25,26,27, 1921 


The Convention of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 


ciation and its affiliated organizations, the Associa- 


tion of House Organ Editors and Better Letters Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held in Springfield, Mass., is 
the official annual meeting of the most important 
buyers and users of direct advertising. The first 
separate convention was held in Chicago in 1918; 
second, the following year in Cleveland, and the 
third, last Fall in Detroit, 
each succeeding year. 


The Association is an accredited department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and the 
Convention has been officially endorsed by the execu- 
tive committee of the United Typothetae of America. 


The membership embraces the foremost advertisers 
of the country, including manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 
companies interested exclusively in 
business; on the contrary, 
advertisers who merchandise their products in many 
different ways. 


the mail 


Educational exhibits by the leading lithographers, 
printers, paper makers, direct-mail specialists and 
allied industries. Full details may be had by writing 
the Publicity Club, Box 1061, Springfield, Mass. 


This Space Donated by 


THe [eveanofojoine Macrinela 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 


CHICAGO: 532 Clark St. 


the 


with increasing interest 


It is in no sense an organization of 
order 
its membership consists of 


Inne 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
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cA printer bought 


40 pounds of foundry type 


A true story— 


A printer was handed a broadside, forsooth without 
price, but ye gods in a hurry! 
The hirelings were called to confer, and soon feet were flying 
madly about. 
Today our man happened to drop in—3o hours time already spent 
on the broadside and not half up, and worse, 40 pounds of new 
foundry type! 

Customer telephoning, boss yelling, foreman driving, comps 
sweating. New cuts two inches larger than layout. 

ce Se fe le 

What we told him— 
Great guns, man, the /cast you could have done was 
to let me set the type for you, let your printers run 
it over where necessary, but save the hours of hand- -setting six 
point! Printers can’t do it any more! But better still why not 
have let me take the whole thing off your hands. Copy today— 
proofs tomorrow 

In your mad scramble you are taking twice as long. We are used 
to rush jobs, and we have every facility to get them out in a hurry. 
Stop and count ten before you hand-set the next one. Refuse to 
invest the profits of your business in unserviceable material which 
cannot earn the interest on its investment. 


Trade-Shop Typesetters , Inc. 


218 South Clark Street Chicago, Ilinots 
Telephone Wabash 7667 Dayand Night 48 Hours 


throughout your plant is essential — it 
means Better Quality with larger output 


Particular printers invariably prefer 


Anderson Folding Machines 
They are high speed, durable and 
ideally ‘simple to operate. 


Let us send yau full details 


‘ «Ss fr Oe 4 T* 
CG. t. Anderson & Co, 
3225-3231 CALUMET AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Superior Bond 


Pl 


Aa Ss Seba BS Eels 
OWE TAILED. IAB TSS 
THE LEADING BOND 
VALUE, SUITABLE 
TOI Fee, (CUES STE IS 
OF WORK WHERE 
STRENGTH, WRITING 
SURFACE AND CLEAR 
COLORS ARE REQUIRED 
AT MODERATE COST. 


ee 
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Midland Paper Company 
322 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 


SUPREME BRAND 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Strength, Flexibility, Elasticity, Economy 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE COMPANY 


703-709 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 345 


When you say: “I saw your advertising in B. F. M.,” the advertiser knows you are a good credit risk. 
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Does This Apply to You? 
“TP HAVE noticed that a good many business men ride 
on the back platform of the business street car, in- 
stead of out in front. That means that they see events 
while they are happening, or after they happen, but they 
do not anticipate events and prepare to meet them intel- 
ligently. 

“As a result, they are willing to place greater reliance 
in what their competitor does than in their own judg- 
ment. If you walk up and down the business street, you 
see all sorts of business men with their heads out of the 
They are not looking ahead. They are look- 
ing around, They are curious to know what the other 
fellow is doing. Jenkins, for example, sees that Jones 
has cut his price 2 cents. 

“If Jones can do it, I can, too, says Jenkins, and he 
proceeds on that basis. 

“But Jenkins does not know anything at all about why 
Jones cut his price. He does not know that Jones has a 
note falling due at the bank which he has simply got to 
get the money to meet; or that Jones bought oil at 8 cents 
when he, Jenkins, paid 11 cents; or that Jones has got 
busy and cut his production costs 10 per cent. He is too 
busy watching what Jones does out in the open, where 
everybody can see, to take a second thought as to what is 
going on behind the scenes that makes the conditions in 
Jones’ business altogether different from his own.” 
—System. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., to Repre- 
sent Intertype in Canada 

NNOUNCEMENT has just been made by Vice-Presi- 

dent G. C. Willings of the Intertype Corporation that 

the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., will handle the sale 

of Intertypes in the Dominion of Canada, succeeding 


Miller & Richard. 


windows. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE | 
MOTOR EQUIPMENTS — 


Insure the most economical power and 
control of printing machinery 


“CLINE WESTINGHOUSE 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


Used by the Best 
Known Printers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Call 
Harrison 


3570 


When in need of 
quick action on 
that rush job of 
yours—Leave the 
rest to us. 


Our ample facilities and 
efficient organization 
give assurance that you 
will get it on time. 


Everything for the printer 
to install non-distribu- 
tion in his own plant. 


Ask for specimen book. 


Standard Typesetting 
Company 


701-703 So. La Salle Street : Chicago 


The manufacturer appreciates your telling him you saw his ad. 
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Answering the School Question rector for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and I’m 
Continued from page 28 sure that he is not over twenty-five.) I mentioned Mr. 
to try to tell you much in detail about the Department of Hoyle to him and he said, “A regular fellow! A chee 
Printing at Carnegie Tech. There is one man better tleman and a scholar and everything that goes with it! 
fitted than any other in this country to do that, and I _ The Graduation Number of The Bagpipe, the maga- 
am sure he would be glad to write you about it if you ine which the students of the department publish, has 
were to ask him, and to send you schedules of courses ™any more such things as this in it, written by the boys 
and information of whatever sort you desire. That Mostly about the institution itself, but reflecting the per- 
man is Mr. Hoyle, whose address is “Carnegie Institute sonality of the man who directs the Department of Print- 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.” And he'll write you a ing. If you are interested in what may be obtained in 
very human letter, too, if I may judge by the one which the way of a general college education and an educa- 
is on my desk now. Because that’s the kind of person [ion in printing at the same time, you should have a 
he is. And his personality is one of the big things which Copy of this Bagpipe. I am sure Mr. Hoyle will send 
makes the Department of Printing vastly worth while. you one if you ask him. It tells Dee how the student 
One of his boys was in to see me the other day. ™ay take his choice between a years intensive study of 
(This boy, by the way, a product of the Department of | Prinung and four years i which general education and 
Printing of Carnegie Tech, is now assistant publicity di- Printing education are combined, outlines the courses 


and gives much valuable information about the school. 
e 
Engdahl Bindery 


But do not confine yourself to a request for The Bag- 
Edition Book Binders 


pipe. If you who are reading this happen to be a young 
AUT UL LALLA LLL ULLAL LULU LCA UU ULL LULU O LU AUUO ALUMNI UOC UTC 


man who would like to do some serious work in an 
412-420 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 


effort to learn the printing business without sacrificing 
the problematical culture which comes with a general 
Just Across the New Franklin-Orleans Bridge 


education; if you are the father of a boy and are won- 
dering how to do this same thing with your son; if you 
are an employer with an especially bright boy in your 
shop who should be getting a broader education than he 
has, and you know it; get acquainted with Mr. Hoyle and 
his Department of Printing. He has an interesting mes- 
sage for you. 
Special Train From Chicago 

Se page 47 for full particulars regarding the Chicago 


special train to the Toronto U. T. A. Convention in 
October. 


Telephone Main 4928 


‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound 
to Satisfy”’ 
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THE NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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A Printer Talks to Printers 


Continued from page 29 


program than preparing a huge broadside as the result 
of a bright idea and then sending it out at random with 
no background and no foreground—just suspended in 
mid-air, as it were, like Mohammed’s coffin. 


Printed salesmanship can build bigger business only 
if the campaign is carried on persistently, month in, 
month out, each piece of direct advertising a necessary 
link in the chain of evidence and argument which you 
wish to place before your prospects and designed not 
only to win new business but to keep old customers 
“sold.” 


Reaching a prospect once in a while is not enough. 
Few make that mistake in general advertising. They 
keep at it and at it. The isolated piece of advertising, 
whether direct or general, no matter how striking in ap- 
pearance, will surely fail unless there is a follow-up. 
Old Father Time gets on the job, and the undertaker and 
the wedding bells and the baby carriage and grim visaged 
death. The first thing you know the world is peopled 
with new buyers who never heard of Mr. Advertiser and 
his product. 


If you would keep the public “sold” on your product, 
you must iterate and reiterate the fundamentals of your 
business. But if you state the fundamentals continually, 
you must also state them freshly—differently. And it is 
in that restating of fundamental claims in a fresh and 
different manner that the printed salesman excels the 
flesh and blood salesman. 


No one salesman can call on a thousand or more pros- 
pects each month, yet the printed salesman can be made 
to reach any number of people and present the sales story 
in an interesting, effective, and entirely different way 
each time, as often as you please. The entire territory 
covered by the customer of the printer can be covered 
in a day if need be, and covered regularly throughout 
the year. 


Appropriation Varies With Business 


The printer is the direct means of creating this sales- 
man of the seven-league boots. In a measure, his reputa- 
tion as a service printer depends upon the delivery which 
his child, direct advertising, makes. In order to protect 
himself against sending out “duds,” he should endeavor 
to enter into full and frank discussion with his customer 
as to the entire plan of campaign. No matter whether 
the advertising appropriation is large or small, a definite 
plan and schedule is necessary for a successful outcome. 
To have the proper basis for discussion, a general outline 
of what is proposed, together with estimates of the cost, 
should be presented. Here is where the printer should 
be able to take the initiative in suggesting ways and 
means to his customer. 


The problem is not so much to get business firms to use 
direct advertising as it is to get them to use it correctly. 
The responsibility for this rests upon the printer who 
specializes in this class of work. He must not follow the 
lines of least resistance. He must take orders regarding 
always the ultimate effect. He must put his best thought 
and energies into developing a plan behind every piece 
of direct advertising and must see to it that that plan is 
interwoven with the general policy of his customer’s busi- 
ness. That method and that alone will build bigger busi- 
ness for the printer’s customer and thereby for the printer. 


The printer can do much in the matter of planning 
before he approaches his prospect by analyzing the pros- 
pect’s direct advertising needs, always bearing in mind 
that that part of the firm’s advertising appropriation 


which can be spent on direct advertising varies with the 
character of the business. The direct advertising printer 
should be in a position to advise the prospect as to what 
proportion of the appropriation ought to be so spent. 

A soap manufacturer will use a certain amount of 
direct advertising, but it does not offer him the special 
opportunity that it holds for the automobile maker, for 
instance. For there is no special class appeal in most 
soap advertisements. Every reader of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is a prospective buyer of toilet soap. 

On the other hand, the maker of an automobile, while 
he will not neglect to use such an excellent medium as 
that just mentioned, does it in full realization that only 
a small number of those who read his advertisement 
therein is in the prospect class. Intelligently planned 
direct advertising campaigns, carried on through the use 
of selected lists furnished by local dealers, can reach 
quickly and profitably a class of readers in whom a very 
high percentage of prospective customers exist. In his 
general advertising he is compelled to pay for a large 
amount of waste circulation. In his direct advertising 
he pays for practically none. 


“Class’’ Advertising Should Be Direct Advertising 


Many businesses must give special attention not so 
much to the ultimate consumer as to the dealer, and here 
printed salesmanship is pre-eminent. The firm that neg- 
lects it is missing one of the greatest aids to salesman- 
ship. Many a merchandising plan has missed fire be- 
cause due consideration was not given to securing the 
co-operation and good will of the dealer by keeping him 
informed and “sold” on the sales and advertising policy 
that was being followed. 

Firms selling class propositions to doctors or dentists, 
or something to one class of manufacturers, will find that 
direct advertising pays ten times the usual dividends that 
can be expected from general advertising. 

One point more. In all that has gone before, I have 
tried to bring out two things: First, the importance of 
planned campaigns in direct advertising and the impor- 
tance of direct advertising in the business policy of any 
firm, and, second, the important part which the direct 
advertising printer can play in shaping these campaigns 
for his customer. It seems almost superfluous to add that 
everything which has been said in favor of building busi- 
ness by direct advertising applies to the printer himself. 

Make this, your specialized product, sell itself to your 
specialized class of customers, the’users of direct adver- 
lising, by presenting its own story in an attractive and 
persistent manner. If you yourself are not consistently 
using this form of salesmanship, your customer may well 
wonder how he can place confidence in your recommenda- 
tion of it, when you show so little confidence. 

Printed salesmanship is as yet only on the threshold 
of its career. It is destined to grow and to grow iremen- 
dously. As advertising printers we must check a spurious 
and artificial growth. We must guide it along right lines. 
I predict a vast increase in the use of this proven method 
ef advertising when the printer who produces it uses it 
consistently himself, and when he becomes thoroughly 
aware of the fact that he can be successful only in direct 
ratio to the success of the campaigns which he plans for 
his clients. 


HAMMER MZ, 
BOND 


“The Utility Buciness Paper” 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND for a 
set of ports 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 
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_ Eighteen printing firms, members of the 
Open Shop Printers of St. Louis, in filing 
an injunction suit in the United States 
District Court recently, seeking to have 
striking union printers and members of 
allied printing trades restrained from in- 
terfering with the business of the petition- 
ers and their nonunion employes, stated 
thai their losses since the beginning of the 
strike May 1, had been $7,500 a day. As 
there have been 109 working days since 
May 1, their aggregate losses at $7,500 a 
day, would be $817,500 up to the present 


time. Most of them, however, carry strike 
insurance. 
The defendants named are the Allied 


Printing Council and its officers and the 
following unions and their officers: Typo- 
graphical, Pressmen, Franklin Association, 
Book Binders, Bindery Women, Paper Rul- 
ers and Finishers and Gilders. 

The petition asks that a temporary order 
be issued restraining the defendants from 
continuing the practices complained of in 
hindrance of the employers and their non- 
union employes, and that they be required 
to appear and show cause why a temporary 
and permanent injunction should not be 
issued. 


Charles J. Hertenstein, chairman of the 
Efficiency Board, resigned as president of 
the St. Louis Typographical Union No. 8 at 
a recent meeting of the union. He had 
held the office 13 years. The resignation 
was accepted and Percy Papoon, a proof- 
reader in the composing room of the 
Globe-Democrat was elected president to 
succeed Hertenstein. The latter explained 
that his resignation was due to the fact 
that he was unable to devote all his time 
to the union’s work. He said he would 
remain a member of the joint standing 
committee, which meets with the publish- 
ers on questions arising under the terms 
of labor contracts. Hertenstein has been 
a member of No. 8 for 25 years. He was 
elected president in 1908 and was re- 
elected each succeeding year. Papoon has 
represented the Typographical Union as 
delegate in Central Trades and Labor 
Union since 1890. 


A temporary restraining order, effective 
for twenty days, forbidding members of 
the unions of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council from picketing the plant of the 
Con. Curran Co., against which a strike 
was called May 1, was issued August 5 by 
the United States District Court. It was 
the third time the concern had asked the 
court to restrain picketing. Effort was 
made at the hearing to secure an injunction 
restraining picketing but the judge refused 
this plea but allowed a temporary restrain- 
ing order on evidence brought that the Cur- 
ran company was doing an interstate busi- 
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ness and that the picketing interferred with 
the execution of it, but carrying further 
decision over the period of restraint. 


Memoranda giving the Con. P. Curran 
and the Woodward-Tiernan Printing com- 
panies permission to file a petition for a 
rehearing of their case against the Allied 
Printing Trades Council was issued by 
Judge M. J. Wade in the United States 
District Court August 1. 


two companies for an injunction to restrain 
the six unions affiliated with the Allied 
Printing Trades Council from interfering 
with nonunion employes engaged by them 
since the printers’ strike began May 1. 
The petitions were dismissed on the ground 
that the picketing: activities of the unions 
were not directed against interstate com- 
merce and therefore outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Court. The memoranda 
giving permission to file a petition for a 
rehearing of the case is based on a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in a similar 
case. 


Earl R. Britt, president of the Britt 
Printing Co., St. Louis, recently purchased 
a residence in Parkview, one of the fash- 
ionable residence districts in the western 
part of the city, and after making extensive 
improvements, will move in, within a few 
days. 


CLEVELAND 


Ohio newspaper and periodical publish- 
ers regret the death of J. S. Crowell, aged 
71, former owner of the Crowell Publishing 
Co., of Springfield. He died in a Cincin- 
nati hospital, after having acquired a na- 
tional reputation as a journalist and pub- 
lisher. He went to Cincinnati for treatment 
last April. 


He was president of the Crowell concern 
from 1890 to 1906, when he sold his inter- 
ests and retired from business. Starting 
with a capital of 5 cents, received in 1861 
for holding a soldier’s horse, he invested in 
newspapers and at the age of 15 secured 
a small position with a printing office at 
$2.50 a week. Within six months he was 
foreman of a large shop, and in August, 
1877, he started out for himself, founding 
the firm of Crowell and Kirkpatrick, which 
established the Farm and Fireside maga- 
zine in Springfield. The young firm soon 
took over the Home Companion, of Cleve- 
land, and changed the title to the Woman’s 
Home Companion, which reached a circu- 
lation of nearly 1,000,000 copies monthly. 


During his business career he was presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Western College 
for Women, at Oxford, O.; director of the 
Columbia Life Insurance Co., of Cincinnati; 
director of the Associated. Charities, of 
Springfield, the Western Tool and Manu- 
facturing Co., the First National Bank and 
several other Springfield business concerns. 


Perfect Register, Easily Te Quickly Attained—Surely 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air of confidence and 
freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion and in profitable time. 

Are you worrying along with a fifty per cent system? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting devices are superior 
to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘Foundation Blocks of Good Printing,” sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Recently Judge 
Wade refused to allow the petitions of the 


505 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


The commercial job printers’ strike in 
Cleveland offices is still on and neither side 
shows any indication of giving in. While 
two well known printing establishments last 
month conceded the demands of the strik- 
ing printers, other concerns, about 100 in 
number, are still holding out against the 
44-hour week demand. Printers operating 
machines in the daily newspapers are not 
relishing the strike assessment of 12% per 
cent of their earnings weekly. About 800 
printers are paying this assessment. Mar- 
ried printers on strike are receiving about 
$24 a week, while single men are paid ap- 
proximately $18 weekly. 


Ohio still leads in the I. T. U. as the 
state having most locals, according to the 
reports of international officers submitted 
to the Quebec convention. The number of 
typographical unions, exclusive of mailers, 
writers and German branches in Ohio is 55, 
while Illinois comes second with 51 and 
New York third with 48. Ohio has more 
locals than the whole of Canada or all the 
New England States combined. The total 
number of locals in the I. T. U., is 777 com- 
positors, 47 mailers, 16 German-American 
branches, 7 newswriters and one of type- 
founders, making a grand total of 848. 


Proctor & Collier Co., Cincinnati, O., is 
erecting a new plant at Reading and Me- 
Millan streets, that city. The building, 
architecturally, is a masterpiece and quite 
different from the type generally used for 
such purposes. The building contains the 
advertising and executive offices, plan and 
copy rooms and data library, a complete 
business research laboratory, an art studio 
and Graphic Arts gallery, consultation room 
and a complete printing plant and bindery. 


He also served numerous commercial 
bodies and institutions in Springfield as 
officer and trustee. He was president of 
the Elwood Myers Manufacturing Co. at 
the time of his death. His son, Elwood 
Myers, founded the company. 


What is believed to be the most modern 
newspaper plant in Ohio, outside of the 
large cities, is the new building of the 
Warren Tribune Publishing Co., Warren, 
O. The new home was occupied August 1. 
The structure is a block from the postoffice. 


The Columbus Herold Printing Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been incorporated for 
$15,000 by H. F. Geweke, L. Messerknecht, 


Otto Krauss, John Krauss and Henry 
Butler. 


A canvas of the printing and allied trades 
of Cleveland shows that the Allied Printing 
Trades Council has listed 111 offices en- 
titled to use the union label. 


The Cleveland Commercial Advertising 
Co., with $50,000 capital, has been organ- 
ized by Irwin N. Loeser and Kenneth 
Carter. 


The Feth Linotype Co., of Columbus, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Elmer E. Feth and others. 


Retained! 


Mata Office ene EBctery, 45 W. 34th St. 
412 East Sixt treet 
CINCINNATI, OHIO WS 
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Exponents of fine printing who are turning their best efforts 
into advertising literature are choosing Foldwell Coated 
Paper for the extra advantages it offers. 


If your product is properly illus- 
trated, Foldwell will accentuate its 
beauty, its style, its strength or any 
other appeal by which you hope to sell 
your prospect. For Foldwell offers the 
advantage of perfect adaptability. 


What other paper adapts itself so 
well to the productive type of mailing 
piece pictured above — or any other 
kind of direct advertising? And in 


what other paper will you find a 
surface that insures such exquisite 
printing—and a folding quality that 
so thoroughly protects its appearance? 
These are advantages that set Foldwell 
apart from all other coated papers. 


You can tell better, perhaps, how 
impressive Foldwell will make your 
sales literature by experimenting with 
actual samples. Shall we send them? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Dept. A— 810 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 


Coated Book 
Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. Ben Franklin Monthly Advertisers have it. 
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EANCASTERS BON DSNEEIEE GHES mips 
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T is unusual in these days of quantity production to 
find a product that is so carefully and honestly made 
that it combines the high standards of the old crafts- 

man with the economy in cost that is the result of the most 
modern manufacturing. Lancaster Bond has the Colonial 
spirit of sincere beauty; beauty that is the result of fine 
materials well handled by experienced paper makers, but 
is made by the most modern processes available and as a 
consequence can be used in quantity. 


Lancaster Bond has a beauty of texture, color and forma- 
tion our forefathers would have appreciated and beside 
these it has an adaptability to modern printing processes 
that make it unequalled for quality letterhead work. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 


Australia B. F. Ball €§ Co. Lid. nee - Parsons Trading, Exp. Agents. 
Baltimore, Maryland Barton, Duer &3 Koch Paper Co. ee Lasher &3 Lathrop, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts -- -- Carter, Rice & Company -— Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois --------------- Moser Paper Company -—— Julius Meyer €3 Sons, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio----------- Chatfield 3 Woods Company * ee a 

Clevel and, Ohio ---- Cleveland Paper Manulaturir C6. <4 tare te oe AS re eae a 
Denver, Colorado Carter, Rice &¢ Carpenter Paper Co. pectin: Or nae cade Bisbee Me Fall Com ae 
Des Moines, lowa----------- Carpenter Paper Company P aia Col oe Sec Set ats pan) 
Detroit, Michigan ---------------- Beecher Peck §3 Lewis ueblo, Colorado e 

Inc apolis, India (OAD aS) FAT 39 ot Co. 3 aus s = 
Feouisville (Reneicky aes The Rowland Company Seattle, Washington --------- American Paper Company 
Madison, Wisconsiti--<2 The Madison Paper Company Spokane, Washington Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
J. P. Heilbronn Company St. Paul, Minnesota ------- Leslie Donahower Company 
=. E, A. Bouer Company Syracuse, N. Y. R. M. Myers & Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota The Paper Supply Company Tacoma, Washington Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co- 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Messinger Paper Company 


Chicago, WMlinois 


Mill Representatives and Western 
Distributors for 


L.L. Brown Paper Co.’s 


FAMOUS No. 1 LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 
GREYLOCK LEDGER PAPERS 
CHECK FINE 


Messinger Paper Con 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Watermarked Munising Bond 


WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


A Bond That Will Print Halftones 


Write for list, showing unusual assortments of all sizes, colors and weights on hand 
for immediate shipment. 
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“SYSTEMS BOND 


“The Loft-Dried Rag-Content 
Paper at the Reasonable Price”’ 


CD BO Ba Sa Ha KR 
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aly paper on which this number of “Systems” 
7s printed 1 1s a sample of SYSTEMS BOND. 
By examining tt you can see, what before 
you may have only read, that the quality of 
SYSTEMS BOND goes far beyond the classt- 
fication suggested by its price. Although easy 
to buy, SYSTEMS BOND contains a generous 
percentage of rags, and is genuinely /oft-dried. It 
is an exceptional and economical paper for Letter- 
heads, Envelopes, Direct Advertisements and Bust- 
ness Forms generally. 
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190,000 Business Corporations 
Need Better Printing 
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Do not Know How to Use Printing to Go About 
Getting a Larger Volume of Business at a Profit, says 


Bruce KimpaLti—Bases his Figures on Returns 
Secured b ap de ederal Trade Commission 


HERE are at least 190,000 business corpora- 

tions in this country,’ says Bruce Kimball, 
“that are not making any money. Their failure 
to produce an adequate profit on their investments 
shows that they do not know how to advertise or 
sell their products or service. 

“Out of 250,000 corporations reporting to the 
Federal Trade Commission, 100,000 showed no 
net income whatever; 90,000 earned less than 
$5,000 a year; and 60,000 only showed earnings 
over $5,000 a year. 

‘Probably, the most general reason for this fail- 
ure of 190,000 business corporations to really make 


DEALERS GE RA Un 
Manufacturers Looking for Printers 
Who Can Design Booklets, Folders 


and Enclosures for their Dealers 


DVERTISING departments of some 

of the largest manufacturing concerns 
in this country are today virtually looking 
for printers who havespecialized in the prep- 
aration of “Dealer Literature.” 

What is wanted today is printed litera- 
ture, booklets, circulars, store cards, and 
mailing cards, that will sell goods for retail- 
ers. Some manufacturers are getting out lit- 
erature of this kind that the dealers buy of 
them. The dealers are willing to pay for it, if 
it will sell goods. In many other cases the 
dealers are paying a substantial portion of 
the cost of producing the literature. 

A good example of successful dealer liter- 
ature is to be found in the booklets, catalogs 
and house organs issued by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Arecentinvestigation dis- 
closed the fact that some of the photographic 
dealers in New York and Boston were unable 
to keep on hand a supply of this literature. 
There was such a demand for it that several 
stores were all out and had written to Roch- 
ester for a second edition. 

This is an important advantage for the 
printer to remember. If the dealer literature 
you create for your customer is good there 
willbesuchademand for it from dealers that 
you will be asked to print a second edition. 


Printers who feel handicapped by the lack 
of local art and engraving services will find 
food for thought in the current series of Lo- 
comobile newspaper advertisements,all con- 
structed of typefounders’ material that any 
printer can buy. Typography, too, is an Art 
—when the typographer knows his business. 


Have you ever noticed how large a percent- 
age of the advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers end with thesuggestion that you 
“Write for Booklet” or other literature? Few 
advertisers live by “General” advertising 
alone. It pays best when backed by letters, 
folders, broadsides, booklets, catalogues. 
Don’t let your customers forget it. 


LASS A bove is a reproduétion of the first text page in “ Systemse Sob Septem- 


ber. 


This number, with cover in four colors, will be mailed on request 


by Eastern Manufacturing Company, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Say you saw it in Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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vin CE RTI FICATE BOND 


BTS a BOND 


CLUB e didn’t expect to change habits 


It costs you nothing. The purpose of the 


DISUSE Aerio oem formed by years of experience, over 
pias OF oat eae night. We knew that every printer would 
I Paras foil eee. ose ie Bois 

Dee oeaacis Wonton i want to beshown how the Certificate Process 


Your business increases thereby in a 

De z ade ¥ : ° 
profitable direction, would print Halftones on Certificate B ond. 
Your employees regain their Jove for the 

3 Jiner things in the art of printing. 


4 Your salesmen take on a kind of en- Now the printers are showing us! 


thusiasm which puts them on a better 
paying basis, for themselves and for you. 


3 Oa re ree Some of the best specimens sent in come from printers 
who a few weeks ago said “It can’t be done!” 


Vv ertising. 


MEMBERSHIP: Any conscientious em- 
ploying printer who will handle inquiries 


for halftone printing on Certificate Bond. Have you sent for your Makeready Packet? 


(The makeready is made perfectly plain to 
the pressman in the instruction book.) 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
607 Cabot Street, Ilolyoke, Mass. 


Instruction 
Book 


for Halfione Printing on 
CERTIFICATE BOND 


BY THE i 


Centificate process 


meee a 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 
607 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Please send, without cost to us, your Instruction Booklet, ‘‘Halftone Printing on 
Certificate Bond by the Certificate Process,’’ and the packet containing sheets of Cer- 
tificate Bond and 514 x 8% piece of Certificate Flex-o-Lay. 

We wish to join the Certificate Bond Club, which we understand is without cost or 
obligation except to boost for direct-by-mail advertising. 


As members of the Certificate Bond Club, we will gladly send you six specimens of each job 
done by te Certificate Process, to keep you in touch with the kind of work we are ready to pro- 
duce. A Certificate of Meritis to be awarded us when the proofs we submit indicate proficiency. 


Sign 
the 


Coupon 


Firm Name 


CRocKER-MCEBWAIN ‘COMPANY 


Howyoxr, Mass. Position 


My Name_____ 
Street = a — . = 
City 2 eee FS Slate . 
c “ylinder Presses, Hand Feed. _Automatic Feed 


Our Press ( 
Equipment ) Platen Presses, Hand Feed 


————————— 


Automatic Feed _ 


Buy now and be ready for business when business comes. 
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Use the 


Monotype Matrix Library 


to Can Your Idle Time 


THE Matrix Library 
gives the Monotype user 
access to over 2000 fonts 
of matrices. 


In the summer season 
the good housewife cans 
fruits and vegetables for 
the winter months. 


During the dull period 
wise Monotype owners 
rent Library Matrices 
and store away—in the 
form of type—the idle 


time of their operators. 


Write 
for 
Book of 
Order 
Blanks 


Whenthe buyer of print- 
ing wants a special face, 
show him the Monotype 
Specimen Book (which 


is your Specimen book) 
and let him choose from 
over 2000 fonts. 


It costs only $2.50 per 
month to rent a font of 
Monotype matrices. 


If this font is purchased 
during the rental period 
the rental charge is de- 
ducted from purchase 
price. 


The same great Factory 
: Ok Over 2000 
and Service Organization : 

: Fonts of 
stands behind the Mafsrix Monotype 
Library that stands be- Faces at 
hind the Monotype. your service 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO BIRMINGHAM 


Monotype Company of California, San Francisco 


in Monotype No. 337 Series 
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The Fourth Annual International 


Convention and Exposition 
of the 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


Springfield, Mass., October 25, 26, 27, 1921 


Whatit will do for you 


r ANHIS convention will bring together the users and 


the creators of an important element of sales pro- 

motion—Direct Advertising. The program 
promises ‘“‘brass tack” fact discussions, dealing with the 
merchandising problems confronting the manufacturers 
and merchants today—every phase of direct advertising, 
house organs and better letters will be covered. 


It will be an education, the “open sesame” to knowledge 
it would take years to acquire otherwise. It will afford 
opportunities for meeting with the leading minds in the 
advertising field, for the interchange and comparison of 
knowledge and ideas. 


Come and gain, not merely theories and conjectures, but 
real, honest-to-goodness facts from actual experience of 
others who have used direct advertising and are using it 
with profitable results. 


Educational exhibits by the leading printers, paper- 
makers, direct-mail specialists and allied industries. 
For full information, write the Springfield Publicity 
Club, Box ro61, Springfield, Mass. 


This space donated by 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Makers of 
Linen Ledger, Defiance Bond and Patented 
Loose-Leaf Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U. 5. A. 


Are you using your copy of the B. F, Chicago Paper Directory and Price List? 


an 
~~ 
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HE New Era is a roll-fed, 
high - speed, flat-bed and 
platen press built in  sec- 
tions. Assembled as desired to 
print one or more colors on one 
or both sides of the paper, cloth 
or cardboard; also slit, punch, 
perforate, cut, score, reinforce 
and eyelet tags, fold, etc., all in 
one passage through the press. 
Delivers product slit and cut into 
sheets or rewound as desired. 
Just the machine for fine color 
work and specialties requiring ac- 
curate registry. Ask for litera- 
ture and send us today sample of 
your multi-color or difficult opera- 
tion work, and let us show you 


how economically they can be 


Illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the back produced. 
of the stock and slitters, punch head and rewind 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


390 Straight Street, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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=) For almost 50 years the name HAMILTON 
!=r~) on Printers’ Furniture, Wood Type, 
==" etc., has been a guaranty of the best 
both in design and workmanship. 


Fifty years continually “at it” has taught us the 
“know how” which could be acquired in no other way, and 
our large output (we manufacture better than ninety percent 
of all such goods sold in the U. S.) insures a production at a 
cost which makes our sales price always reasonable, quality 
considered. We know how! Ask any printer. 
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The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Eastern House: Rahway, N. J. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


May Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List Now Out. Have you yours? 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


BASIC LIME 


WHITAKER 
STANDARDS 


TEM by item the Basic Line 

offers the printer a paper that 

may be adopted safely as stand- 
ard, for each of several routine 
requirements of the commercial 
shop. 


The Basic Line, made in U.S. A. 
to our own specifications and adver- 
tised under our own name, supple- 
ments but does not duplicate the 
mill-advertised standards for which 
we are the distributors or the agents. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


You help us and the advertiser by telling him where you saw his ad. 
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Printing Products Corporation 


Successor to the Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


1s 
| Bes 
; ee 


The best quality 
work handled 
by daylight 


Day and inti — 
Ninbt Service Printing and Advertising 


You Have a Advisers and 


Standing Invitation to 


Call and Inspect 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 


Our Plant 
for Catalogues and 
and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue com- 
pilers. advertising men, editors, or 
proper agency service, and render 


Up-to-date Facilities 


You will find upon investiga- 
tion that we appreciate catalogue 
and publication requirements and 
that our service meets all demands 


One of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped printing plants in 
the United States. 


any other assistance we can toward 
the promotion, preparation and print- 
ing of catalogues and publications. 
Our interest in the success of every 
legitimate business and publication 
prompts us to offer our assistance in 
every direction that appears prac- 
tical and possible, and we invite sug- 
gestions, with a view of making our 
service most valuable. 


CATALOGUE ani PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Catalogues 

Booklets 

Trade Papers 
Magazines 

House Organs 

(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Such Printing as 


Proceedings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 


Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
is at your command, embraces: 


TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype 
Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 


Binding 
(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 


MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertising service, 
Planning, illustrating, copy 
writing and assistance or in- 
formation of any sort in regard 
to your advertising and print- 
ing, we will be glad to assist or 
advise you. If desired, we mail 
your printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central distribut- 
ing point. 


and 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and best workmen. 


Quick Delivery 


Because of automatic machin- 
ery and day and night service. 


Right Price 


Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Our large and growing business is because 
of satisfied customers, because of repeat 
orders. 


We are always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our customers to 
persons or firms contemplating placing 
printing orders with us. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 

Consulting with us about your printing 
problems and asking for estimates does not 
place you under any obligation whatever. 
Let us estimate on your Catalogues and 
Publications. 

(Ps are strong on our Paces) 


Particularly the Larger Orders 


USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 


We have a large battery of type 
casting machines and with our 
system—having our own type 
foundry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held by 
customers for future editions. 
We have all standard faces and 
special type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired. 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of 
Linotype and Monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of expert operators. We 
have the standard faces and 
special type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of up- 
to-date presses—the usual, also 
color presses and rotaries—and 
our pressmen and feeders are 
the best. 


Binding and Mailing 
Service 


We have up-to-date gathering, 
stitching and covering ma- 
chines; also do wireless bind- 
ing. The facilities of our bind- 
ery and mailing departments 
are so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers as 
fast as the presses print. 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 3381—LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


Are you using your copy of the B. F. Chicago Paper Directory and Price List? 
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Empire Ledger 
for Executives 


/ ‘HE personal stationery of the executives of our big and little in- 
dustries—the presidents, vice-presidents, whom we read about in 
the daily press—do you get their personal printing? 


Their distinctive letterheads, inter-ofhce memorandums and personal 
stationery of various kinds will show up splendidly on the clean, 
bright, snappy surface of Empire Ledger. 


A sample portfolio of suggestions will bring big returns 
Ask the Empireman --- Harrison 1395 


EMPIRE PAPER CO. 
725 S. Wells St. Chicago Illinois 


JE MUI IE. 
SLEDGER:} 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 
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The manufacturer appreciates your telling him you saw his ad. 
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A Five Cylinder Plant and Each 
Automatically Fed 


The above cut shows the Cross and Dexter automatic fed five cylinders 
that are in operation in the National Publishing Co. of Washington, D.C. 


“We are more than satisfied and thank you for 
persuading us to install them.” 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


This quotation from a recent letter is worthy of attention by those 
| : Mi y: 
printers who are still hand feeding their cylinders. 


The first two feeders under test showed such savings in time and labor 
that the three other hand fed cylinders were each equipped with 
automatic feeders. 


We are especially interested in installing your first automatic—the 
money and time saving economies of this feeder in your plant and 
on your work will determine best whether every press in your plant 
also needs a feeder. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Say it this way: “I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.” 
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Our Sincere Thanks 


RE extended to the following firms and individuals 
who, during the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition 
at the Chicago Coliseum, July 23 to 30, made pos- 
sible the production of the August Graphic Arts 
Exposition Number of BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 

at the Exposition. Their courtesy at all times, their willingness to 
co-operate and to do everything in their power to aid us, and the 
splendid quality of the work turned out under great difficulties, 
will place BEN FRANKLIN MOonTHLY forever in their debt: 


American Assembling Machine Company, New York and Chicago. 


American Typefounders Company, Chicago. 


American Writing Paper Company, Chicago and Holyoke, Mass. 
C. F. Anderson & Company, Chicago. 

Babcock Printing Press & Mfg. Company, Chicago and New London, Conn. 
Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago. 

Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Brackett Stripping Machine Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

Charles H. Collins, Chicago. 

Cowan Truck Company, Chicago. 

Cleveland Folding Machine Company, Cleveland and Chicago. 
Dexter Folder Company, Chicago and New York. 

Franklin Coated Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio. 

A. W. Hall & Company, Chicago. 

Hillison & Etten Company, Chicago. 

Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


A. F. Lewis & Company, Chicago. 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
National Association of Ink Makers. 


Premier & Potter Printing Press Company, New York and Chicago. 
Rex Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, Chicago and New York. 

George R. Swart, New York. 


Ben Franklin Publishing Company 


Publisher BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


of olden times had their inception and conclusion in the privacy of the 
studio. Painted for the few whose purse and taste enabled their acquisition, 
they were generally removed to the seclusion of some Chateau where their 
beauty and wonderful craftsmanship were lost to the people. 


Today, thanks to the arts of Photography and Engraving, pictures are 
the possession of no man, but'a source of pleasure and enlightenment to 
all. Art has come as a herald, a beautifier of the printed page, a messenger 
to all that commerce has to offer. 


At Number 226 West Madison Street, Chicago, there is an organization 
where Painting, Photography and Engraving. work together under one 
roof. Under these conditions, co-operation and mutual understanding 
are obvious, resulting, plus exceptional individual talent, in a more than 
exceptional product. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Chicago 


E. W. Houser, President 
Advertising cArt Studios “ “! ‘Photo Engraving Shops 
226-232 West Madison Street ~Telephone Main 2486 


The B. F. Paper Directory and Price List is a gold mine of information. Use it. 
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THE AULT & WIBORG Co. 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES CINCINNATI Houses tn ace carce cities 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


Quality INKS 


Yes, it’s a new sheet. 
But it’s made by an old house. 
FRANKFOLD ENAMEL 


fills the need for an enamel book paper 
of better-th'an-standard quality at a 
more-than-reasonable price. 


Write for sample sheets and prices 


THE FRANKLIN COATED PAPER COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Coated Papers and 
anything in Enamel Book or Lithographic Papers 


It is to your interest to buy only Class A-1 merchandise. Ben Franklin Monthly Advertisers have it. 
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| MO SER PAPERS REFLECT ! 
TRUE VALUES | 


Th ee 
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“TRACTION vencex 


/ A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


OUR CHICAGO INK FACTORY 


Our Chicago, Western and Southern business has 
developed to such proportions that our Chicago office, 
718 8. Clark Street has now become a manufactur- 
ing plant second only to our great factory in New 


York. Weare now making Printing, Lithographic and 
Offset Inks in Chicago to insure prompt deliveries. 


Write, wire, phone or call on ‘“‘The Old Reliable.”’ 


Sinrlatr & Walentine Cao. 


CHICAGO: 718 South Clark Street 


BOSTON.......... 516 Atlantic Ave. NEW YORK...605-611 W. 129th St. MONTRBAL...... 46 Alexander Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA.....1106 Vine St. CLEVELAND...321 Frankfort Ave. WINNIPEG..... 173 McDermott Ave. 

BALTIMORE...312 N. Holliday St. NEW ORLEANS....315 Gravier St. ALBANY, BUFFALO and other cities 
TORONTO...233 Richmond St., W. 


FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA 
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P. S. It is not hard times a’comin’—but soft times a’goin’. 
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| HAT an aggravation it is to get your printing and find an error in 

* composition! It glares at you as if it were the most conspicuous thing ¢ 

é about it. There isn’t much satisfaction in having the work done over @ 

it again, because irritation is sure to be felt by everyone concerned. 

@ We exercise special care to avoid errors, knowing they mean loss—not merely ® 

& on spoiled work, but of the friendly spirit we desire our customers to entertain @ 

b toward us. We want your good will as an important asset. 4 

@ A * ‘ ; ‘ 

Our Exceptional Facilities Await You \ 
® @ 
| TTC LLLP UMMM MOTT THM TTT TTT TTT 
® ® 
s PETERSON LINOEYPING=CGOMPANRaae 
~ 523-529 Plymouth Court, Chicago @ 
| 
‘: Telephone Harrison 6280— Private Exchange to all Departments e 
® ® 
| 
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” Creating ee 


He steps into the waiting car and with- 
out knowing you realize he is some- 
body — his very personality creates 
the impression— an impression that 
bespeaks quality. 


And so with the letter. The attitude 
with which the recipient reads it 
depends almost wholly on the paper 
upon which it 1s written. 


Its clear white color —its un- 


usual strength —its smooth : ° ° 

ee hae That is why Lakeside Bond 1s acknowl- 
wide range of sizes, weights . ors 

Beige iticetre edged the superior writing paper. [hat 
all reasons why you should : . ° : ‘ 
standardize i ee 1S why a job on Lakeside Bond Sa job 
Lakeside Bond. Let us send ; : 

Re hirtncpethion. of permanent satisfaction — because 


it creates the right impression. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


If it is paper— Bradner Smith has it 
175 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 


LAKESIDE BOND 


Buy now and be ready for business when business comes. 
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on the Job 


During the railroad strike, last year, most firms were 
scratching their heads on how to make shipments. We, 
too, were up against it to fulfill our contracts in making 
deliveries to mills. 


Had we been a small organization, we would have suf- 
fered, but with our fleet of motor trucks we were able to 
scour the outlying yards around Chicago for empty freight 
cars. And when located we made trip after trip to fill 
them. Thus we kept a steady stream of cars going to the 
mills, while others marked time. 


Which explains why we can serve you uninterruptedly 
the year ’round. 


Call Harrison 2840 or 5557 
Motor Truck Service 


MENDELSON 910 S. Michigan Avenue 


Bros. Paper Stock Company CHICAGO 
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When answering advertisements please mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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THE BERKSHIRE CO. 


AA Oeiey MOUneEG OU RT 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE WABASH 882 
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| If Proof Were Needed 


ASED on the detailed production records of thousands of 
plants gathered by the printers’ own association, the Typothetae 
Standard Guide is the most accurate, most authoritative 
work of its kind that human effort and ingenuity can devise. Every 
page represents years of research work at U.T. A. headquarters— 
the only place in the wide world where data is available in suff- 
cient volume to permit the compilation ofa genuinely standard guide. 


If proof were needed of its value to the printing fraternity, hun- 
dreds of testimonials from the U.T.A. files might well be offered. 
For example: 
“The big point with us, and we believe with the trade 
in general, is that the Standard Guide has done more 
to elevate our business in the time it has been out, 
than anything that has happened in the printing 
industry since the time of Ben Franklin.” 


Koch Bros., Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. M.A. A. . | 
The Direct Mail Advertis- Use the Standard Guide! See Se 


ing Association will hold tage of pricing your product and making your estimates on the 
its 1921 International Con- basis of accurate knowledge. Any printer may have it—every 
vention and Exposition at : F : 
meta neldatd seaachanerre: printer will profit through its use. 
October 25 to 28. 
Aa at printenyourerennter The Standard Guide will be furnished to any printer $20 
ested in creating or print- at the nominal cost of - - - 
ing direct mail advertising. 
Lay your plans to go—now. Semi-monthly Revision Service, which keeps the Standard 
Guide always up-to-date, is furnished at $10 a year— 
$30in all for thefirst year, andeach year thereafter, only | @) 


United Typothetae of America 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


Use the Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory and Price List. New issue now out. 
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EMPIRE BOND 


A Carew“ Quality Product’”’ 


y¥ 


Stocked and Distributed 
in the Chicago market 
exclusively by 


The Graham Paper 
Company 
1136-1138 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


ee 


A consistent advertising policy means a consistent service policy. Patronize the advertiser. 
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Copyright, 1921, Butler Paper Corporations. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Helpful Information Concerning 
Direct Mail Literature 


Post-Office Regulation as to Space on 
Outside 


AVERY important phase of direct 
mail matter is that of leaving the 
right space on the outside, or address 
side, of a piece of third-class mail. 
The post-office will not any longer 
allow an “‘all-overdesign.’’ There must 
be an addressing space 314 inches wide 


on the entire right-hand side of the 
mailing piece. (See the diagram. ) The 
necessity for this is readily apparent 
when you recognize that space must 
be left at the right-hand corner for the 
postage stamp and legible post-mark- 
ing, and in the lower right-hand corner 
for name and address, with particulars 
as to forwarding, etc. Theaddress side 
of this very broadside (as reproduced 
in miniature below) shows that 
compliance with the post-office ruling 
need not interfere with attractiveness. 
Of course, if yourcircular when folded 
down is only 7 x 4 in size, this doesn’t 
give you very much room for display. 


Forty-Fold 


“BROADSIDE 
ENAMEL 


The spirit of the ruling, however, is 
commendable, being intended to avoid 
mistakes and delays. 
When to Use a Permit 

The permit should not be used in- 
discriminately. In the case of the house 
organ a permit is O. K. Reaching the 
man month after month, a bond be- 
tween the sender and the receiver has 
been established, and he doesn’t mind 
the ‘‘deadness’’ of the permit. 

When endeavoring to interest a man 
in a new proposition, or to get him to 
act quickly on his own initiative, a 
permit should never be used. 
The Attached and Detached Postcard 

There is no doubt that the attached 
postcard (forming part of the circular 
or folder) has a stronger appeal to ac- 
tion than the separate postcard, either 
put in loose or even attached by seal or 
clip. The appeal to action is stronger 
if the postcard has been carefully per- 
forated so that it tears out easily. 


1 


—_ 


When the paper stock used is too 
light for a postcard, a separate card 
must be attached, but in the case of a 
mailing folder or broadside, which can 
be of heavy enough stock, be sure to 
take advantage of the psychology of 
the self-contained return card. 


Direct Statement or Curiosity 
Appeal—W hich? 


Here is a very good formula which 
a person can use when in doubt as to 
what to put on the outside of a mail- 
ing folder: If you havea product abso- 
lutely different from anything else on 
the market, go ahead and say so on the 
outside of your mailing piece. But 
should you be attempting to market 
something which has a tremendous 
amount of competition — something 
which is in nearly every respect simi- 
lar to that of nineteen or twenty com- 
petitors—then bring in the curiosity 
appeal, so as to get people to open up 
your circular and then read its impor- 
tant message. 


Go to the Man at the Top and 
Work Down 


All too oftena first-class direct mail 
appeal is wasted, because of its having 
been sent to the wrong person. It is 
assumed that the Purchasing Agent, — 
the Master Mechanic,—the Office 
Manager or the Superintendent is the 
person really interested, and so the 
mailing piece goes to him. Now, he 
may be prejudiced in favor of a com- 
petitive article, and it’s an awful job 
to try to switch him. 

Next time you have anything that 
runs up into any kind of money, ad- 
dress the President, or the Secretary, 
or the Treasurer, as the occasion may 
be. The chances are more in your favor, 
because he will refer the piece to the 
department official, and see that it is 
brought to his attention. 

You will then get a very much more 
open field, and your chances of selling 
will have materially increased. 


Unless Your List is Good, Your 
Effort Will Be Wasted 


Your first thought should be on 
your mailing list. It is the key to the 
success of your whole campaign. Yet 
how often we find a maximum of at- 
tention to the details of the plan, 
coupled with the greatest care in its 
execution, only to be followed by the 
most indiscriminate (and consequently 
wasteful) mailing. Of course, if your 
analysis has been thorough, the list is 
bound te be of the best—because part 
of a correct analyzing plan will have 
been the discovery of the men and 
the various types of men to whom 
your appeal should go. 
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Fill-in or Attractive Headline— 
Which Is Better? 

With representative direct mail 
houses charging $7.50 per thousand 
for the filling-in of letters, it becomes 
a question of grave concern whether 
such fill-in pays or whether an effect- 
ive substitute may be used. 

Here again we have the question of 
what you have to offer. Supposing your 
proposition can be succinctly stated— 
suppose it is of such great value to a 
dealer, for instance, that if he could 
get it in a sentence, it would have his 
unwavering attention, then byall means 
put it in a headline. 


The Advantage of Pen Signing 

There is nothing to equal the pen 
signature, and the beauty of it is that 
it costs no more than the mechani- 
cally produced facsimile. And while it 
is, of course, possible to make won- 
derful imitations of handwritten sig- 
natures, frequently the results are far 
from satisfactory. Obviously, youdon’t 
sign these letters yourself. You turn 
this work over to the concern making 
the pen-signing operation a part of 
their regular business. 


Pre-canceled Stamps permit Use of Clips 


The post-office department depre- 
cates the use of clips because so many 
become detached while going through 
the canceling machine. If you use pre- 
canceled stamps, you not only have 
the advantage of being able to close 
your mailing piece, and keep your card 
in place witha single clip but you help 
the post-office expedite the distribu- 
tion of the mail. 


Get Full Worth of Your Postage Stamps 


Every letter you send out has to 
bear a two-cent stamp. For this you 
have the privilege of a total mailing of 
one ounce. Do you avail yourself of 
this privilege to the full? See to it that 
you have a number of suitable enclos- 
ures all carefully estimated, to accom- 
pany your one sheet or two sheet let- 
ters, and thus get full value from your 
postage. Naturally, you will use good 
judgment regarding copy, size, color 
scheme and display. 


Make Your Message More Effective by 
Making it Most Attractive 

When your prospect receives your 
mailing piece, what is his first impres- 
sion? On this frequently hangs the fate 
of your message. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the type stand out invitingly, 
that the illustrations look interesting 
and clear, that the surface is not 
broken at the folds. In a word, you 
should choose such a paper as Forty- 
Fold Broadside Enamel—a Butler 
standard—to carry yourmessage. It will 
serve you well. 


Are you using your copy of the B. F. Chicago Paper Directory and Price List? 
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Idle Time calls for Investigation 
Turn it into Profits 


The Propuction Meter is an electrically-operated device. In the large plants having same installed, 
it is placed in the superintendent’s office or in the cost department. “The Meter is constantly accessible to 
the general manager in the control of production in the press room. 

It automatically produces a complete, reliable and permanent daily graphic record of the correct and 
actual time a press or a number of presses—in a printing plant—are in productive operation, showing the 
intervals of idle time from some cause, which can immediately be investigated and prevented from occur- 
ring again. 

The Propuction TIME is automatically totaled for each press, and the electrical set-back counters 
count each impression on each press. You will secure valuable assistance in obtaining accurate count, 
which alone is worth considerable to you. 
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ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS WITH UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT FOR EFFICIENCY 
Write us for Full Information 


PRODUCTION METER SERVICE CORPORATION, 646-48 E. 47th St., Chicago 


Say it this way: ‘I saw your ad. in Ben Franklin Monthly and—.”’ 


BENY ERANE GON ACON TAL Y 


Machinery and Equipment 
for Printers and 
Bi nN d eC if S res caeveocnanuasuccruesuunnsnunicntteacdineviiinonni 


We carry a large stock of 
new and rebuilt machinery 
Cylinder Presses 

Paper Cutters 

Job Presses 

Folders and Stitchers 
Punches, Perforators 

Proof Presses 

Patent Blocks 

Cutters and Creasers 
Automatic Presses 

Ink Vibrators 

Table Shears 

Bundling Presses 

Embossers 

Special Machinery P - 
Hamilton Wood&SteelGoods _ Chandler e” Price 
Outfits Press 


Cee 


Wanner Machinery Co. 


714-716 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Harrison 6889 


Barnard & Miller 


LAW PRINTERS 
172 NORTH LASALLE STREET 


Law Printers for the 
Newspaper and small 


local printer whose 
capacity prevents him 
from taking a rush 


Abstrart and Brief 


Day and Night Work 
Phone Us, Franklin 562 


PERFECT PRINTING PLATES 


HALF TONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 


Personal 
Service Idea 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


605 South Clark Street, Chicago Harrison 8197 


Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 


STULL LLLLLLLLMMALLLLLLLLAPLLLLLCEMATLULLLCLAMALLUCCUMOO LULU LUPO MMUTMUUM TLIO 


Bonds Document Manila 
Flats Envelope Manila 
Ledgers Blotting Papers 
Typewriter Papers Envelopes 
Book Papers Cut Cards 
Cover Papers Ruled Headings 
Bristols Shipping Tags 
Cardboards Twines 
Tablet Cements, ete. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company 


535-539 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


Private Exchange All Departments—Wabash 2630 


The companies that advertise in Ben Franklin have what you want. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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We're After You 


When you once get plates 
from us we expect to keep 
right on serving you for the 
very best of reasons, you'll 
get what you want and 
won't lose any time. 


Schroeder Bros. Co. 


_ ELECTROTYPERS - NICKELTYPERS - ENGRAVERS 


120-124 W. Polk St. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6062 


Electrotypes 


Dinse, Page & Company 
ELECTROTYPERS 
725 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 7185 


said Roosevelt, 

‘‘and carry a Big 
Stick.’’ Good stuff! 
Put all the Big 
Punch you can in 
your advertising 
message---make it as forceful as the English 
language permits--- and then add to the 
power of the burning words by printing 
them on a quiet, soft-speaking stock like 


Recommend it to your clients and customers. 
Stock, trimmed four sides and packed in cases, is 
earried at the mill as follows: 

WHITE 

25x38— 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 

28x42— 74, 86, 99, 124, 149 

32x44— 89, 104, 119, 148, 178 

38x50—100, 120, 166, 200, 240 


KING PAPER COMPANY 
Kaiainazoo Michigan 


We are determined!!! 


We are determined that this month 
shall see a resumption of demand. 
We are going to do our part. 


We are going to talk “printing” to 
every person who will listen to us, 
and we are going to sell him or know 
the reason why. We are going to 
prove to him that his business needs 
advertising and that it needs print- 
ing of every form. We are going to 
show him that printing will increase 
his business. That’s how determined 
we are. 


And it’s going to bring results! 


Why not? Vacation time is over. 
We all feel like digging in like the 
very devil. 


We're sure you feel the same way 
and are going to do the same thing. 


Between the two of us we will rout 
Old Man Inertia and his aide-de- 
camp, Depression. 


Let’s go!! 


TRADE ComposITION ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


Here’s a list of the firms who 
are going to help: 


American Typesetting Corporation 
123 W. Harrison St. 
A-to-Z Typesetters 117 N. Wells St. 
A. R. Buckingham 15 So. Market St. 
Champlin Law Printing Co 
172 W. Washington St. 
Chicago Typesetting Co....727 So. Dearborn St. 
Craftsmen Typesetters. .701-703 So. LaSalle St. 
Empire Typesetting Co.....730 N. Franklin St. 
Englewood Typesetting Co... ...540 W. 63rd St. 
Jager, George C 422 S. Dearborn St. 
Kerr-Simons Typesetting Co. ..732 Sherman St. 
Kilgore Linotyping Co 326 W. Madison St. 
M. & L. Typesetting Co 
4001 E. Ravenswood Ave. 
Mathews Typesetting Co........626 Federal St. 
Moeller Typesetting Co.. .162 W. Austin Ave. 
Quality Typo Co . Dearborn St. 
S-K-H Typesetting Co 149 W. Ohio St. 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co 
508 So. Dearborn St. 
Standard Typesetting Co.....701 So. LaSalle St. 
Superior Typesetting Co 732 Federal St. 
Trade-Shop, Typesetters 218 So. Clark St. 
Walden Typesetting Co... .720 So. Dearborn St. 
Woodlawn Typesetting Co......1221 E. 63rd St. 


TT eee 


They’re members of the Trade Compo- 
sition Association of Chicago, a branch 
of the Franklin-Typothetae— 
Guarantee enough! 


You'll find a welcome at Booth No. 9 at the Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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The printer, publisher, or paper 
buyer who buys one pound of paper 
without consulting “B. P. H.” Lists 
first is penalizing his customer and 
cheating himself. 


This much 1s certain‘ Gather all the 
prices of every mill or paper house in 
the country. Spend hours and days 
at it if you like, then get Bargain’s 


423 W. Ontario Street 


AD e€ePF 


Prices with the Real “Bottom” in them 


nearest office on the telephone — 
make comparisons — and what they 
quote you is absolutely net. 


Wise printers, however, reverse that 
troublesome procedure. ‘They’ve 
quit shopping for prices. They get 
“B. P. H.” quotations first, feeling 
confident that others must be higher. 


Satisfy yourself and your customer by buying at net! Keep posted---Get our 
semi-monthly list of ‘“‘Seconds’’ and monthly list of “Jobs and Perfects’’ 


Bargain Paper House, Inc. 


L. T. DWYER, President 


CHICAGO 
50 Expert Salesmen—4 Branch Offices—7 Floors—115,000 Square Feet 


Phone Superior 9113 


in their grades. 


The Leadership of Rex 


The Rex Line of Coated and Offset Papers are the acknowledged leaders 


Their quality is uniform; a certain grade of Rex paper 


made a year from now will have the same high quality, finish and texture 
as a sheet of that grade made today. 


Rex papers eliminate press-room troubles. 
sheet ; it does not run or smear. 


printing are assured on these papers. 


Rex papers are not expensive. 
priced as any other papers now on the market. 


The ink “takes” well to the 
The very finest quality of offset and color 


Grade for grade, they are at least as low 


It will pay you well to become acquainted with the Rex line. 


Send today for samples of the Rex Line of Coated and Offset 


Papers, together with the name of the nearest dealer 


Rex Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO 
MICHIGAN 


BEN 
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Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents 


Minimum charge $1.00 for each insertion 


ADV’ 


ANT per line. ini 4 i ion. 
Wart sent to appear under this heading should be accompanied by cash 


TWO-REVOLU- 
series style, front 
ly and carrier delivery; 39x53 Miehle, 
29x41 Miehle, 25x30 Miehle, 29x41 Scott; 
29x41, 23x30, 23x28, 20x25 Campbells; 
25x32 Potter self-inking proof press; 
18x26 Wesel self-inking proof press; 
25x25 Vandercook proof press; Goss 
double steam table; saws, punches, per- 
forators; stock new and overhauled; 
Chandler & Price job presses; Hamilton 
wood and steel goods, complete outfits. 
See our line. Wanner 


FOR SALE—50X74 
tion Cottrell new 


Machinery Com- | 


pany, 714-16 South Dearborn street, Chi- | 


cago. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPIND- 

LER, manufacturers and originators 
of type- -faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, 
electric-welded chases, all-brass galleys 


and other printers’ supplies. Houses at 
— Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Washington, DC me Stam olllss 


Omaha, Seattle. 


FOR SALE—Printing Machinery, Two 

Revolution and Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Gordons, Stitch- 
ers, Punches, Folders, Proof Presses, 
etec., new and overhauled. Quick de- 
livery. We buy and sell printing out- 
fits, machinery, composing room equip- 


ment. Write us today. Wanner Ma- 

chinery Co., 716 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 

cago. 

FOR SALE- 29x41 and 46x62 . Miehles, 
four roller, front combination deliv- 
ery. Cylinders — 60-inch Optimus; 
39x52 Century, four roller; 6-Col. 
Quarto Cranston Drum; 7-Col. Folio 


Cottrell Monareh Drum, table distri- 
bution, air spring; 20x26 Dexter Job- 
bing P older; 32x44 Brown Jobbing 
Folder; 20x25 Cleveland Folder. All 
of above machinery is thoroughly re- 
built and guaranteed. Western Print- 
ing Machinery Co., 1213 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Your want ad on this page means 
quick returns on the sale of machinery 
and surplus supplies. 


FOR SALE—A few new Linotype and 

Intertype motors, latest style gear 
driv e, A. C. 60 eycles, 110 or 220 volts, 

2 phase, one ae 3 phase motor; also a 
few used D. C. latest type motors, 110 
or 220 volts and a number of others; 
prices from $50 to $100; 2 Model One 
magazines, $50 each, font of 8 pt. O. S. 
matrices, with italics, $65, like new. 
Wm. Reid & Co., 537 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—Humana Automatic Feed- 

er for New Style Gordon press. Less 
than one year’s wear. In good econdi- 
tion. Make us an offer. 542-a, Ben 
Franklin Monthly. 


TRADE PLANT FOR SALE—4-ma- 


chine Linotype composition plant, 
equipped with every modern device. 
Located in good middle-west city. 


Running every day. No 44-hour trou- 


ble. Under present ownership over 12 
years. Can be bought right if you have 


cash and act quick. Address, 566-b, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL WEST G1 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Comprehensive List of Manufactur- 
ers, Dealers and Jobbers of Materials, 
Machinery and Fittings used tn Print- 
ing, Paper and allied trades. 


Three lines, one year - - - - $10.00 
Each additional line - - - - 2.00 
ARTISTS INKS PAPER—Continued 
a y T STUDI (Lithographic and Printers) MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
Vella ses Chicagos Phone Main 4102. AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO. 322 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


19 S. Wells St., Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES 
McCAIN BROS. MFG. CO. 
29 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Phone Main 1485. 


BUYERS OF JOB STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We Buy Large Stocks of Merechantable 
Value 
FANTUS BROS., 
525 8. Dearborn Street, 
W rite for our Free Inventory of 


INC. 
Chicago 
Bargains 


CUTTING MACHINES 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


co. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


CO. 


ENGRAVERS 
(Steel and Copper Plate) 
HOLMES CO 
161 West Harrison St., Chicago 
Phone Wabash 4980. 


AND ELECTROTYPERS 
GLOBE 
ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 
701-721 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 
Phone Harrison 5260. 
GOWELL, Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


ENGRAVERS 


Cre Li. 
Phone Uarrison 2975. 


GRINDERS 
(Printers’ Knives) 
GEO. HOFBAUER & CO. 
501 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Phone Wabash 6549. 

B. C. KEYSER & CO. 
727 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 7594. 


Kinzie St. Telephone Seeley 106. 
Chicago 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
718 S. Clark St. Phone Harrison 2149. 
Chicago 
INK ROLLERS 
CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


554-600 W. Harrison St. Phone Wabash 1967 
Chicago 


2314 W. 


LINOTYPERS 
EMPIRE LINOTYPING CO. 
730-740 North Franklin St., Chicago 
Phone Harrison 5495. 

METAL FURNITURE 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

WE HANDLE ALL PARTS FOR JOHN 
THOMPSON PRESSES 
PRINTERS MACHINE WORKS 


130 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
ee Phone Main 1339 2 
PAPER 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
175 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Phone Main 2060. 
CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
801 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Phone Wabash 801. 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626 South Clark St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 395. 


GREAT LAKES PAPER CoO. 
515 S. Wells St. Phones Wabash 1413-1414 
Chicago 


THE McGREGOR PAPER CO. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago. Harrison 5042. 
UNION WATERMARKED PAPERS 


MESSINGER PAPER CO. 
180-2-4 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
Phone Main 2120. 


Phone Main 142. 
MOSER PAPER CO. 
621 Plymouth Ct. Phone Wabash 2714, 
Chicago 
SHAMAN PAPER CO. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 5586. 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 
653 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 1155. 
WHITE, JAMES, PAPER CoO. 
219 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
Phone Main 875. 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
PROOF PRESSES 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

THE VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 
The Presses That Revolutionized Proofing 
Sold Direct from Maker to User Only 
THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 
452 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
WIRE STITCHERS 


JU eMOWnR TS ONS GOL. ne: 
Harrison St. Phone Harrison 6045. 
Chicago 


sss Phone Haymarket 7559 == 


Printers’ Machinery Sales Ca: 


USED PRINTING MACAINERY 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT BOUGHT. 
SOLD, EXCHANGED AND LISTED 


1722 West Grand Avenue 


AND 


co. 


116 W. 
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MARINE BOND 


(WATERMARKED) 


has nobly stood the test of all users of good bond papers where excellence of quality 
is required in an attractively priced paper—a paper that satisfactorily meets the 


requirements of the more extensive users of good bond papers at a medium price. 


Carried in stock, white and six colors, all sizes and weights. 
stocked in No. 16 and No. 20 substance, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x34. 


SWIGART PAPER CO., 653-707 S. WELLS STREET 


PHONE HARRISON 1155 
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Colors 


DAY AND 
NIGHT SERVICE 


We make a Specialty of making up Newspapers, Periodicals, Catalogs and Books 
for Press or Electrotyper. We are prepared to give the highest quality of work. 


Phone Harrison 883 


Chicago Typesetting Company 


Linotype Composition for the Trade 


Fourth Floor, 727 S. DEARBORN STREET 


HILLISON & ETTEN CO., CHICAGO 


The “Eastern” | th the“Rag” 
Sulphite B OND Be cacaes 


ICKING up a sheet of Atlantic Bond to the paper machines direct from our 

for the first time, you would probably own pulp mill. Such pulp ought to make 

not think of it as a‘“‘sulphite’” paper—so good paper—and it does. The economies 
white it is, so clean, so attractive in sur- incidental to our control of all raw 
face and texture. Nevertheless, it 7s a materials and manufacturing processes, 
-sulphite sheet. It contains sulphite pulp moreover, enable us to sell Atlantic Bond 


and nothing else. at a price that is by no means the least 
The paper is exceptional because the _ of its attractions. 

pulp is exceptional. It is made of Made in White and nine attractive 

selected spruce logs from our own 7 —§N colors—Pink, Blue, Green, Buff, 

- forests, bleached with chemicals of Canary, Goldenrod, Russet, Salmon 

our own manufacture, and delivered and Gray. Sample book on request. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Agia AaN) tl Capt ON: DoD 1s RT Bits O RS 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Co. New Yorx— Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. Sutphin Paper Co. 


BaLTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Co. 
Boston—Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. PirrssuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 


BurraLo—Disher Paper Co. PorTLanD, OreE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co RicHMOND, Va.—Southern Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Co. Rocuester—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 


Detrroir—The Paper House of Michigan a ye ie ie Rea Cc 
JacxsonviLLE—H. & W.B. Drew Company i ee oe ee spel CO 


San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Los AnGELEs—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 


LouisvitLE—The Rowland Co. SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Mania, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Minneapolis Paper Co. WiInnipEG—Barkwell Paper Co. 


Export—J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia; A.M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London 
ENvELopes—U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTIC BOND 
is made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 
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The? {Ser vices Or wanization 


» WR«slogan is “Copy at night—metal 

next morning.’ When you make this 
your auxiliary composing room—when you 
take us into partnership without any risk or 
investment on your part—you have at your 
command an organization of experts second 
to none, ready to work at your beck and call. 
When you refer to “my composing room,’ 
you may do so with the confident assurance 
that you have at your command the best 
equipment, the most competent workmen 
and the highest grade of service that can be 
had. Holidays or Sundays the service is yours, 
if the work at hand will justify the small 
extra expense. Iry us on that next “rush” 
job or big order, and you will find that this 
firm of typesetting experts has established a 
standard of service that gives satisfaction. 


TELEPHONES 508 S. DEARBORN ST. TELEPHONES 
HARRISON HARRISON 


3864-3865 CHICAGO 3566-3867 
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